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PREFACE. 


A  M  ^  born  on  the  banks  of  one  of  tiie  noblest  and  most  fruitful 
rivers  in  America,  and  whose  best  days  have  been  spent  in  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  may  peiiiaps  be  pardoned  for  talking  aboul 
fruit  trees. 

Indeed  the  subject  deserves  not  a  few,  but  many  words.  **  Fine 
fruit  is  the  flower  of  commodities.''  It  is  the  most  perfect  union 
of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.  Trees 
full  of  soft  foliage ;  blossoms  fresh  with  spring  beauty ;  and, 
finally,— fruit,  rich,  bloom-dusted,  melting,  and  luscious — such 
are  the  treasures  of  the  orchard  aad  the  garden,  temptingly  o^r- 
ed  to  every  landholder  in  this  bright  and  sunny,  ttiough  tempe- 
rate climate. 

<'  If  a  ffian,"  says  an  acute  essayist,  **  should  send  for  me  to 

come  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a 
baske;  of  fine  summer  fruit)  1  should  think  there  was  some  pro- 
portion between  the  labour  and  the  reward.'' 

I  must  add  a  counterpart  to  this.  He  who  owns  a  rood  of 
proper  land  in  this  country,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  pomonal 
riches  of  the  day,  only  raises  crabs  and  choke-pears,  deserves 
to  lose  the  respect  of  all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiqua- 
rian must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if,  amid  all  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  golden  age,  there  was  anything  to  equal  our  deli- 
cious modern  fruits-— our  honied  Seckels,  and  Beurres,  our  melt- 
ing Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the  science  of  modtrn  horticulture 
has  restored  almost  everything  that  can  be  desii  A  to  give  a  para- 
disiacal richness  to  our  fruit-gardens.  Yet  there  are  many  in 
utter  ignorance  of  most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under 
some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fair  and  goodly  productions 
of  the  garden. 

Happily,  the  number  is  every  day  lessening.     America  U  f 
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foung  orchard,  but  when  the  planting  of  fruit-tree^  in  one  of  the 
newest  States  numbers  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single 
year ;  when  there  are  more  peaches  exposed  in  the  markets  c^ 
New  York,  annually,  than  are  raised  in  all  France ;  when  Ame- 
ricau  apples,  in  large  quantities,  command  double  prices  in  Eu- 
ropean markets ;  there  is  little  need  for  entering  into  any  praises 
of  this  soil  and  climate  generally,  regarding  the  culture  of  fruit. 
In  one  part  or  another  of  the  Union  every  man  may,  literally,  sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  fortunate  for  an  author,  in  this  practical  age,  when  his 
subject  requires  no  explanation  to  show  its  downright  and  direct 
usefulness.  When  I  say  I  heartily  desire  that  every  man  should 
cultivate  an  orchard,  or  at  least  a  tree,  of  good  fruit,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  how  much  both  himself  and 
the  public  will  be,  in  every  sense,  the  gainers.  Otherwise 
]  might  be  obliged  to  repeat  the  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  ol 
his  friends.  "  If  possible,"  said  he, "  have  a  good  orchard. 
1  know  a  clergyman  of  small  income  who  brought  up  a 
family  very  reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  on  apple  dump- 
lings."  (!) 

The  first  object,  then,  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  taste  for 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  fruit-trees.  The  second  one  is  to 
furnish  a  manual  for  those  who,  already  more  or  less  informed 
upon  the  subject,  desire  some  work  of  reference  to  guide 
them  in  the  operations  of  culture,  and  in  the  selection  of  varieties. 

If  it  were  only  necessary  for  me  to  present  for  the  acceptance 
of  my  readers  a  choice  garland  of  fruit,  comprising  the  few  sorts 
ihat  I  esteem  of  the  most  priceless  value,  the  space  and  time  to 
be  occupied  would  be  very  brief. 

But  this  would  only  imperfectly  answer  the  demand  that  is 
at  present  made  by  our  cultivators.  The  country  abounds  with 
collections  of  all  the  finest  foreign  varieties ;  our  own  soil  has 
produced  many  native  sorts  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  from  all 
these,  kinds  may  be  selected  which  are  highly  valuable  forevery 
part  of  the  country.  But  opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  mer. 
its  of  some  sorts.  Those  which  succeed  perfectly  in  one  see- 
tion^  are  sometimes  ill-adapted  to  another.     And,  finally,  on« 
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Aeedssome  accurate  description  to  know  when  a  variety  coines  Jup 
to  bearing,  if  its  fruit  is  genuine,  or  even  to  identify  an  indifferent 
kind,  in  order  to  avoid  procuring  it  again.  Hence  the  numbed 
of  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  admitted  here.  Little  by  little  I 
have  summoned  them  into  my  pleasant  and  quiet  court,  tested 
them  as  far  as  possible,  and*  endeavoured  to  pass  the  most  im- 
partial judgment  upon  them.  The  verdicts  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages. 

From  this  great  accumulation  of  names,  Pomology  has  be- 
come an  embarrassing  study,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  large  collectors  will  best  understand  the  difficulty — ^nay,  the 
impossibility  of  making  a  work  like  this  perfect. 

Towards  settling  this  chaos  in  nomenclature,  the  exertions  of 
the  Horticultural- Society  of  London  have  been  steadily  directed 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  greatest  of  experimental  gardens 
contains,  or  has  contained,  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  possessing  the  least  celebrity.  The  vast 
confusion  of  names,  dozens  sometimes  meaning  the  same  varie- 
ty, has  been  by  careful  comparison  reduced  to  something  like 
real  order.  The  relative  merit  of  the  kinds  has  been  proved 
and  published.  In  short,  the  horticultural  world  owes  this  Soci- 
ety a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  for  these  labours,  and  to  the  science 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  head  of  its  fruit- 
department,  horticulturists  here  will  gladly  join  me  in  bearing 
the  fullest  testimony. 

To  give  additional  value  to  these  results,  I  have  adopted  in 
nearly  all  cases,  for  fruits  known  abroad,  the  nomenolature  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  this  means  I  hope  to 
render  universal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  standard 
names,  so  that  the  difficulty  and  confusion  which  have  always 
more  or  less  surrounded  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  hereaf- 
ter avoided. 

These  foreign  fruits  have  now  been  nearly  all  proved  in 
this  country,  and  remarks  on  their  value  in  this  climate,  deduc- 
ed from  actual  experience,  are  here  given  to  the  publiit'.  To 
ou/  native  and  local  fruits  especial  care  has  also  been  devoted. 
Not  only  have  most  of  the  noted  sorts  been  proved  in  the  gar 
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iens  here,  but  I  have  had  specimens  before  me  forcooiparlson^tLi^ 
growth  of  no  less  tiian  fourteen  cf  the  different  States.  Thciv 
•re  still  nwny  sorts,  nominally  fine,  which  remain  to  be  collect* 
ed,  compared,  and  proved ;  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  de. 
serve  a  place  in  future  editions.  To  the  kindness  of  pomolo* 
gists  in  various  sections  of  the  qpuntry  1  must  trust  for  the 
detection  of  errors  in  the  present  volume,  and  for  information  of 
really  valuable  new  varieties.* 

Of  the  descriptions  of  fruit,  some  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. First,  is  given  the  standard  name  in  capitals,  fol. 
lowed  by  the  authorities — ^that  is,  the  names  of  authors  who 
have  previously  given  an  account  of  it  by  this  title.  Below 
this  are  placed,  in  smaller  type,  the  various  synonymes^  or  lo* 
nal  names,  by  which  the  same  fruit  is  known,  in  various  coua- 
tries  or  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  on  page  386,  is  the  follow 
ing: 

117.  Flemish  Beauty.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


Belle  de  Flandres. 
iBouche  Nouvelle. 
Bt)9ch. 
Bosc  Sire. 


Imperatrice  de  France. 

Bosch  peer. 

Josephine.  )  incorrectly 

Fondante  Du  Bois.    J     of  some. 


By  this  is  signified,  first,  that  Flemish  Beauty  is  the 
standard  name  of  the  pear ;  secondly,  that  it  has  been  previ- 
ou.sly  described  by  Lindley  and  Thompson ;  thirdly,  that  the 
othei-s — synonymes — are  varioi^  local  names  by  which  the 
Flemish  Beauty  is  also  known  in  various  places ;  and,  lastly 
that  by  the  two  latter  names — Josephine,  and  Fondante  DuBois-^ 
ii  is  incorrectly  known  in  some  collections ;  these  two  names 
really  belonging  to  other  distinct  pears. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  one  of  the  chief  points  of  value  of  a 
book  like  this,  lies  in  the  accuracy  with  which  these  synonymous 
names  are  given — since  a  person  might,  in  looking  over  difierent 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  varietiea,  especiallj 
from  the  West,  prove  to  be  old  and  well  known  kinds,  slightly  altered  id 
ajipearance  by  new  soil  and  different  climate  A  new  variety  must  posseaf 
very  superiour  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  regard,  now  that  we  hate  so  many 
fine  fruits  in  our  collections. 
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catalogues  issued  here  and  abroad,  suppose  that  uU  nine  o^tha 
above  are  different  varieties — when  thpy  ar/5  really  all  different 
names  for  a  single  pear.  In  this  record  of  synonymes,  I  have 
therefore  availed  myself  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  and  added  all  the  additional  in* 
formation  in  my  own  possession. 

Many  of  the  more  important  varieties  of  fruit  are  shown  in 
mttline.  I  have  chosen  this  method  as  likely  to  give  the  most 
correct  idea  of  the  form  of  a  fruit,  and  because  I  believe  that 
the  mere  outline  of  a  fruit,  like  a  profile  of  the  human  face,  will 
offen  be  found  more  characteristic  than  a  highly  finished  portrait 
in  colour.  The  outlines  have  been  nearly  all  traced  directly 
from  fruits  grown  here.  They  are  from  specitnens  mostly 
helow  the  average  size.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  choose  the 
largest  and  finest  fruits  for  illustration — a  practice  very  likely 
to  mislead.  I  believe  the  general  character  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  specimens  of  medium  size,  or  rather  below  it. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  present  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
numerous  gentlemen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  information  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
work.  The  names  of  many  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume. But  to  the  following  I  must  especially  tender  my  thanks, 
for  notes  of  their  experience,  or  for  specimens  of  fruits  to  solve 
existing  doubts. 
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FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  PRODTJCTION   OP    NEW  VABIHriES   07   FKUIT. 

In  our  survey  of  the  culture  of  fruits  let  us  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning. Gradual  amelioration,  and  the  skilful  practice  of  the 
cultivator,  have  so  filled  our  orchards  and  gardens  with  good 
fruits,  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  cast  a  look  back  at  the  types 
from  which  these  delicious  productis  have  sprung. 

In  the  tropical  zone,  amid  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation of  that  great  natural  hothouse,  nature  offers  to  man,  almost 
without  care,  the  most  refreshing,  the  most  delicious,  and  the 
most  nutritive  fruits.  The  Plantain  and  Bananna,  excellent 
either  raw  or  cooked,  bearing  all  the  year,  and  producing  upon 
a  rood  of  ground  the  sustenance  of  a  family ;  the  refreshing 
Guava  and  Sapodilla;  the  nutritious  Bread-fruit ;  such  are  the 
natural  fruit  trees  of  those  glowing  climates.  Indolently 
seated  under  their  shade,  and  finding  a  refreshing  coolness  both 
from  their  ever- verdant  oanopy  of  leaves,  and  their  juicy  fruits, 
it  is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  patient  and  skilful  cul- 
tivator. 

But,  in  the  temperate  climates,  nature  wears  a  harsher  and 
«tenier  aspect.  Plains  bounded  by  rocky  hills,  visited  not  only 
by  genial  warmth  and  sunshine,  but  by  cold  winds  and  seasons 
of  ice  and  snow ;  these  are  accompanied  by  sturdy  forests, 
whose  outskirts  are  sprinkled  with  crabs  and  wild  cherries,  and 
festooned  with  the  clambering  branches  of  the  wild  grape. 
These  native  fruits,  which  at  first  offer  so  little  to  the  eye,  or 
the  palate,  are  nevertheless  the  types  of  our  garden  varieties. 
Destined  in  these  climates  to  a  perpetual  struggle  with  nature, 
it  is  here  that  we  find  man  ameliorating  and  transforming  her. 

Transplanted  into  a  warmer  aspect,  stimulated  by  a  richer 
toil,  reared  from  selected  seeds,  carefully  pruned,  sheltered  and 
watched,  by  slow  degrees  the  sour  and  bitter  crab  expands  into 
a  Golden  Pippin,  the  wild  pear  loses  its  thorns  and  becomes  a 
Bergamotte  or  a  Beurre,  the  Almond  is  deprived  of  its  bitterness, 
and  the  dry  and  flavourless  Peach  is  at  length  a  tempting  and 
delicious  fruit.  It  is  thus  only  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  in  a 
climate  where  nature  is  not  prodigal  of  perfections,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thorns  and  sloes,  that  man  the  gardener  arises  and 
forces  nature  to  vield  to  his  art. 
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2  ntovucnoN  of  new  varibtus. 

These  improved  sorts  of  fruit  wnich  man  every  where  oauaon 
to  share  his  civil izaiion,  bear,  almost  equally  with  himself,  the 
mpress  of  an  existence  removed  from  the  natural  state.  When 
*eared  from  seeds  they  always  show  a  tendency  to  return  to  a 
wilder  (brm,  and  it  seems  only  chance  when  a  new  seedling  is 
>qual  to.  or  surpasses  its  parent.  Removed  from  their  natural 
form,  these  artificially  created  sorts  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
diseases  and  to  decay.  From  these  facts  arises  the  fruit-garden, 
with  its  various  processes  of  grafting,  budding  and  other  meaoa 
of  continuing  the  sort ;  with  also  its  sheltered  aspects,  warm 
borders,  deeper  soils,  and  all  its  various  refinements  of  art  and 
culture. 

In  the  whole  range  of  cares  and  pleasures  belonging  to  tbe 
garden,  there  is  nothinc  more  truly  mteresting  than  the  produc- 
ion  of  new  varieties  of  fruit.  It  is  not,  indeed,  by  sowing  the 
•ieeds  that  the  lover  of  good  fruit  usually  undertakes  to  stock  his 
warden  and  orchard  with  fine  fruit  trees.  Raising  new  varieties 
s  always  a  slow,  and,  as  generally  understood,  a  most  uncertain 
.node  of  bringing  about  this  result.  The  novice,  plants  and  care- 
fully watches  his  hundred  seedling  pippins,  to  find  at  last,  per- 
haps, ninety-nine  worthless  or  indifierent  apples.  It  appears  to 
him  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are  too  many  blanks  to  the  prizes. 
He,  therefore,  wisely  resorts  to  the  more  certain  mode  of 
grafting  from  well  known  and  esteemed  sorts. 

Notwithstanding  this,  every  year,  under  the  influences  of  gar- 
den culture,  and  often  without  our  design,  we  find  our  fruit 
trees  reproducing  themselves ;  and  occasionally,  there  springs 
up  a  new  and  delicious  sort,  whose  merits  tempt  us  to  fresh  trMa 
after  perfection. 

To  a  man  who  is  curious  in  fruit,  the  pomologist  who  views 
with  a  more  than  conmion  eye,  the  crimson  cheek  of  a  peach,  the 
delicate  bloom  of  a  plum,  or  understands  the  epithets,  rich,  melt- 
ing, buttery,  as  applied  to  a  pear,  nothing  in  the  circle  of  culture, 
can  give  more  lively  and  unmixed  pleasure,  than  thus  to  pro- 
duce and  to  create — for  it  is  a  sort  of  creation — an  entirely  new 
sort,  which  he  believes  will  prove  handsomer  and  better  than  any 
thing  that  has  gone  before.  And  still  more,  as  varieties  which  ori- 
ginate in  a  certain  soil  and  climate,  are  fi)und  best  adapted  to 
that  locality,  the  production  of  new  sorts  of  fruit,  of  high  merit, 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting 
result. 

Beside  this,  all  the  fine  new  fruits,  which,  of  late,  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  catalogues  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  gar- 
dens, have  not  been  originated  at  random  and  by  chaiice  eflforts. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  pomologists  hav6  devoted  yekh 
\o  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  fruit  trees  by  seedis,  and 
\ave  attained    if  not    certain    results,  at  least  some   general 
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lawH,  which  greatly  assist  us  in  this  process  of  amelioration. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  the  wild  state,  every  genus  of  trees  consist  of  one  or  mora 
ipecies,  or  strongly  marked  individual  sorts ;  as,  for  example,  tha 
white  birch  and  the  black  birch ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  movf 
irtrictly  to  the  matter  in  hand^  the  different  species  of  cherry, 
the  wild  or  bird  cherry,  the  sour  cherry,  the  mazzard  chenyi 
dec.  These  species,  in  their  natural  state,  exactly  r^roduoe 
themselves  ;  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  "  come  the  same'' 
from  seed.  This  they  have  done  for  centuries,  and  doubtles* 
will  do  forever,  so  long  as  they  exist  under  natural  circumstanf 
ces  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  select  one  of  these  species  of 
fruit-trees,  and  adopt  it  into  our  gardens.  So  long  as  we  culti- 
vate that  individual  tree,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  suck. 
er,  grafi,  or  bud,  its  nature  will  not  be  materially  altered.  It 
may,  indeed,  through  cultivation,  be  stimulated  into  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth ;  it  will  probably  produce  larger  leaves  and  fruit ; 
but  we  shall  neither  alter  its  fruit  in  texture,  color  or  tastfi. 
It  will  always  be  identically  the  same. 

The  process  of  amelioration  begins  imth  a  new  generation,  atkk 
by  sowing  the  seeds.     Some  species  of  tree,  indeed,  seem  to  re 
fuse  to  yield  their  wild  nature,  never  producing  any  variatioi 
by  seed ;  but  all  fruit-trees  and  many  others,  are  easily  domesU* 
cated,  and  more  readily  take  the  impress  of  culture. 

If  we  sow  a  quantity  of  seed  in  garden  stAl  of  the  common 
black  mazzard  cherry,  (Cerasus  avium,)  we  shall  find  that,  in  the 
leaves  and  habit  of  growth,  many  of  the  seedlings  do  not  entire- 
ly resemble  the  original  species.  When  they  come  into  bearing, 
it  is  probable  we  shall  also  find  as  great  a  diversity  in  the  size, 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Each  of  these  individual  plants, 
differing  from  the  original  type,  (the  mazzard,)  constitutes  a 
new  variety ;  though  only  a  few,  perhaps  only  one,  may  be  su- 
periour  to  the  original  species. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  this  re- 
production is  frequently  repeated,  is  the  change  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  or  new  sorts  increased.  It  is  likely  indeed,  that 
to  gather  the  seeds  from  a  wild  mazzard  in  the  woods,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original  species  would 
be  very  few ;  while  if  gathered  from  a  garden  tree,  itself  soma 
time  cultivated,  or  several  removes  from  a  wild  state,  though 
still  a  mazzard,  the  seedlings  will  show  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. 

Once  in  the  possession  of  a  variety,  which  has  moved  out  of 
the  natural  into  a  more  domesticated  form,  we  have  in  our 
hands  the  best  material  for  the  improving  process.  The  fixed 
Drisinal  habit  of  the  species  is  broken  in  upon,  and  this  variety 
which  we  have  created,  has  always  afterwards  some  tendency  ta 
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make  further  aepartures  from  the  original  form.  It  is  true  that 
all  or  most  of  its  seedlings  will  still  retain  a  likeness  to  the  pa^ 
rent,  but  a  few  will  differ  in  some  respects,  and  it  is  by  seiung 
upon  those  which  show  symptoms  of  variation*  that  the  improyer 
of  vegetable  races  founds  his  ho|ies. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  species 
to  produce  the  same  from  seed.     This  characteristic  is  retained 
even  where  the  sporty  (as  gardeners  term  it)  into  numberless 
varieties  is  greatest.    Thus,  to  return  to  cherries,  the  Kentish  or 
common  pie-cherry  is  one  species,  and  the  small  black  mazzard 
another,  and  although   a  great  number  of  varieties  of  each  of 
these  species  have  been  produced,  yet  there  is  always  the  like- 
ness of  the  species  retained.     From  the  first  we  may  have  the 
large  and  rich   Mayduke,  and  from  the  last  the  sweet  and  lus- 
cious Black-Hearts ;  but  a  glance  will  show  us  that  the  duke 
cherries  retain  the  distinct  dark  foliage,  and,  in  the  fruit,  some* 
thing  of  the  same  flavor,  shape   and  color  of  the  original  spe- 
cies ;  and  the  heart  cherries  the  broad  leaves  and  lofly  growth 
of  the  mazzard.     So  too,  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  differ- 
ent species  of  the  same  genus ;  but  though  the  English  goose- 
berry growers  have   raised  thousands  of  new   varieties  of  this 
fruit,  and  shown  them  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  and  of  every  va- 
riety of  form  and  color,  yet  their  ef&>rts  with  the  gooseberry  have 
not  produced  any  thing  resembling  the  common  currant. 

\Vhy  do  not  varieties  produce  the  same  from  seed  ?  Why 
if  'we  plant  the  stone  of  a  Green  Gage  plum,  will  it  not  always 
produce  a  Green  Gage?  This  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
the  practical  gardener,  while  his  every  day  experience  forces 
him  to  assent  to  the  fact. 

AVe  are  not  sure  that  the  vegetable  physiologists  will  under- 
take to  answer  this  query  fully.  But  in  the  mean  time  we  can 
thro^v  some  light  on  the  subject. 

It  ivill  be  remembered  that  our  garden  varieties  of  fruits  are 
not  natural  forms.     They  are  the  artificial   productions  of  our 
culture.     They  have  always  a  tendency  to  improve,  but  they 
have  also  another  and  a  stronger  tendency  to  return  to  a  natural^ 
wr  'urild  state.      "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.   Lindley 
«  that  if  the  arts  of  cultivation  were  abandoned  for  only  a  few 
years,  all  the  annual  varieties  of  plants  in  our  gardens  would 
disappear  anci  be  replaced  by  a  few  original  wild  forms."      Be- 
tween these  two  tendencies,  therefore,  the  one  derived  from  na' 
l^T'  f"^,^^^.  «^^^»' i^P'^essed  by  culture,  it  is   easily  seen  how 
little  likely  is  the  progeny   of  varieties  always  to  reaoDear  in 
Ibe  same  form.  rr^^'-   *" 

Agrain,  our  American  farmers,  who  raise  a  number  of  kinds 
of  Indian  corn  very  well  know  that,  jf  .j,  ^.^^  ^^  keep^e 
aoi  ts  <iistmct,  ihey  must  grow  them  in  different  fields.  WiSimit 
this  precauuon  they  find  on  planting  the  seeds  produced  on  the 
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jmhm  com  plants,  that  they  have  the  next  season  a  progeny, 
not  of  yellow  com  alone,  but  composed  of  every  color  and  size, 
yellow,  white  and  black,  lai^e  and  small,  upon  the  farm.  Now 
many  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  have  a  similar  power  ol 
intermixing  with  each  other  while  in  blossom,  by  the  dust  or 
pollen  of  their  flowers,  carried  through  the  air,  by  the  action 
of  bees  and  other  causes.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
in  considering  this  fact,  what  an  influence  our  custom  of  plant- 
ing  the  different  varieties  of  plum  or  of  cherry  together  in  a 
garden  or  orchard,  must  have  upon  the  constancy  of  habit  in 
the  seedlings  of  such  fruits. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  this  habit,  so  perplexing 
to  the  novice,  who,  having  tasted  a  luscious  fruit,  plants,  watches 
and  rears  its  seedling,  to  find  it  perhaps,  wholly  different  in  most 
respects.  This  is  the  influence  of  grafting.  Among  the  great 
number  of  seedling  fruits  produced  in  the  United  States,  there  is 
found  occasionally  a  variety,  perhaps  a  plum  or  a  peach,  which 
will  nearly  always  reproduce  itself  from  seed.  From  some  for- 
tunate  circumstances  in  its  origin,  unknown  to. us,  this  sort,  in 
becoming  improved,  still  retains  strongly  this  habit  of  the  natu- 
ral or  wild  form,  and  its  seeds  produce  the  same.  We  can  call 
to  mind  several  examples  of  this ;  fine  fruit  trees  whose  seeds 
have  established  the  reputation  in  their  neighborhood  of  fidelity 
to  the  sort.  But  when  a  grtift  is  taken  from  one  of  these  trees, 
and  placed  upon  another  stock,  this  grafted  tree  is  found  to  lose 
its  singular  power  of  producing  the  same  by  seed,  and  becomes 
like  all  other  worked  trees.  The  stock  exercises  some,  as  yet, 
unexplained  power,  in  dissolving  the  strong  natural  habit  of  the 
variety,  and  it  becomes  like  its  fellows,  subject  to  the  laws  of  its 
artificial  life. 

When  we  desire  to  raise  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  common 
practice  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the  finest  table  fruits — ^those 
sorts  whose  merits  are  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  the 
highest.  In  proceeding  thus  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware,  that 
the  chances  are  generally  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  obtain- 
ing any  hew  variety  of  great  excellence.  Before  we  offer  any 
advice  on  rearing  seedlings  let  us  examine  briefly  the  practice 
and  views  of  two  distinguished  horticulturists  abroad,  whe  have 
paid  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  other  persons  what- 
ever ;  Dv*  Van  Mons  of  Belgium,  and  Thos.  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.,  the  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 

The  Van  Mons  Theory. 

Dr.  Van  Mons,  Professor  at  Louvain,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruits.  His  nurseries  contained 
in  1823,  no  less  than  two  thousand  seedlings  of  merit.  Ilis 
prrseverance  was  indefatigable,  and  experimenting  mainly  oo 
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Pears,  he  sacceeded  in  raising  an  immense  number  ot  mm 
varieties  of  high  ezeellenoe.  The  Beurr^  Diel,  De  Louvain, 
Frederic  of  Wnrtemberg,  &c.,  ai^e  a  few  of  die  many  well 
Known  sort9  which  are  the  result  of  his  unwearied  labours. 

The  Van  Mons  theory  may  be  briefiy  stated  as  fellows : 

All  fine  fruits  are  artificial  products  ;  the  aim  of  nature,  in  • 
wild  state,  being  only  a  healthy,  vigorous  state  of  the  tree,  and 
perfect  eeeds  fer  continuing  the  species*  It  is  the  object  of  cuU 
ture,  therefore,  to  subdue,  or  enfeeble  this  excess  of  vegetation ; 
to  lessen  the  coarseness  of  the  tree  ;  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
seeds ;  and  to  refine  the  quality  and  increase  Vhe  size  of  the 
flesh  or  pulp. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  in  our  varieties  of  fruit  trees  to 
return  by  their  seeds  towards  a  wild  state. 

Thrs  tendency  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the  seeds  borne  by 
<M  fruit-trees.  And  <*  the  older  the  tree  is  of  any  cultivated 
variety  of  Pear,"  says  Dr.  Van  Mons,  "the  nearer  will  the 
seedlings,  raised  from  it,  approach  a  wild  state,  without  however 
ever  being  able  to  return  to  that  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of  a  young  fruit  tree  of  a  good 
sort,  being  itself  in  the  state  of  amelioration,  have  the  least  ten« 
dency  to  retrograde,  and  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  improved 
sorts. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  perfectidn  in  flruits.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  as  in  the  finest  varieties,  the  next  genera- 
tion will  more  probably  produce  bad  fruit,  than  if  reared  from 
seeds  of  an  indifferent  sort,  in  the  course  of  amelioration. 
While,  in  other  words,  the  seeds  of  the  oldest  varieties  of  good 
fruit  mostly  yield  inferiour  sorts,  seeds  taken  from  recent  varie- 
ties  of  bad  fruit,  and  reproduced  uninterruptedly  for  several  gene' 
ratUmst;  will  certainly  produce  good  fruit. 

With  these  premises,  Dr.  Van  Mons  begins  by  gathering  his 
seeds  from  a  yoiong  seedling  tree,  without  paying  much  regard 
to  its  ({uality,  except  that  it  mu^t  be  in  a  state  oftforiatian  /  that 
is  to  say,  a  garden  variety,  and  not  a  wild  sort.  These  he 
sows  in  a  seedbed  or  nursery,  where  he  leaves  the  seedlings 
until  they  attam  sufHcient  size  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  their 
character.  He  then  selects  those  which  appear  the  most  pro- 
mising, plants  them  a  few  feet  distant  in  the  nursery,  and  awaits 
their  fruit.  Not  discouraged  at  finding  most  of  them  of  mediocre 
^quality,  though  differing  from  the  parent,  he  gathers  the  first 
seeds  of  the  most  promising  and  sows  them  again.  The  next 
generation  comes  more  rapidly  into  bearing  than  the  first,  and 
shows  a  greater  number  of  promising  traits.  Gathering  imme- 
diately, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  this  generation,  he  produces  a 
third,  then  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  generation,  uninterruptedly, 
from  the  original  sort.  Each  generation  he  finds  to  come  more 
quickly  into  bearing  thai-  the  previous  one,  (the  5th  sowing  o« 
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pears  fruiting  at  8  years,)  and  to  prcMluce  a  greater  number  of 
valuable  varieties ;  until  in  the  fifth  generation  the  seedlings 
are  nearly  all  of  great  excellence. 

Dr.  Van  Mens  found  the  pear  to  require  the  longest  time  to 
attain  perfection,  and  he  carried  his  process  with  this  fruil 
through  five  generations.  Apples  he  found  needed  but  fbui 
races,  and  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruits, 
were  brought  to.  perfection  in  three  successive  reproductions 
from  the  seed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  leading  feature  in  this  theory 
that,. in  order  to  improve  the  fruit,  we  must  subdue  or  enfeMe 
the  original  coarse  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Keeping  this  in 
mind.  Dr.  Van  Mons  always  gathers  his  fruit  before  fully  ripe, 
and  allows  them  to  rot  before  planting  the  seeds,  in  order  to 
refine  or  render  less  wild  and  harsh  the  next  generation.  In 
transplanting  the  young  seedlings  into  quarters  to  bear,  he  cuts 
off  the  tap  root,  and  he  annually  shortens  the  leading  and  side 
branches,  besides  planting  them  only  a  few  feet  apart.  All 
this  lessens  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  and  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  nature  of  the  seeds  which  will  be  produced  by  their 
first  fruit ;  and,  in  order  to  continue  in  full  force  the  progressive 
variation,  he  allows  his  seedlings  to  bear  on  their  own  roots.* 

Such  is  Dr.  Van  Mons'  theory  and  method  for  obtaining  new 
varieties  of  fruit..  It  has  never  obtained  much  favour  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  about  its 
results,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  here. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  his  hands  it  has 
proved  a  very  successful  mode  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a  mode  closely  founded 
on  natural  laws,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  fine  varieties 
have  originated,  nominally  by  chance,  but  really,  by  succes^va 
reproductions  from  the  seed  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  not  ,a  little  remarkable  that  the  constant  springing  up  of 
fine  new  sorts  of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  whiqh  is  every  day 
growing  more  frequent,  is  given  with  much  apparent  force  as  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Mons  theory..  The  first  colo- 
nists here,  who  brought  with  them  many  seeds  gathered  from 
ihe  best  old  varieties  of  fruits,  were  surprised  to  find  their  seed^ 
lings  producing^  only  very  inferiour  fruits.  These  seedlings  hac 
returned  by  their  inherent  tendency  almost  to  a  wild  state.  B) 
rearing  from  them,  however,  seedlings  of  many  repeated  gene^ 
rations,  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  number  of  the  finest  apples, 

*  "  1  have  found  this  art  to  eonsut  in  regenerating  in  a  direct  line  of  deocentt 
and  M  rapidly  as  possiUe  an  impro-ving  variety,  talung  care  that  there  be  no  in* 
terval  between  Ihe  generations.  To  sow,  to  re-sow,  to  sow  again,  to  sow  perpetu- 
ally, ki  short  to  do  nothing  but  s6W,  is  the  practice  to  be  pursued,  and  Which  caif 
noi  be  departed  from ;  and  in  short  this  is  the  wholia  secret  of  the  an  I  have  «i» 
IJoyed."— Vaa  Moos*  iifiivs  ^VMifters,  1.  p.  223. 

■      ,2      ■  . 
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pears,  peaches  «nd  plums.  According  to  Dr.  Tan  Motis,  had 
this  process  been  continued  uniniemiptedly,  from  one  generation 
to  the  next,  a  much  shorter  time  would  hare  been  necessary  for 
the  production  of  first  rate  varieties. 

To  show  how  the  practice  of  chance  sowing  works  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  most  celebraterl  ol 
the  old  writers  on  fruits,  Duhamel  of  France,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table  pears  for  fifty 
years  without  ever  having  produced  a  good  variety.  Thesw 
seeds  were  from  trees  of  old  varieties  of  fruit. 

The  American  gardener  will  easily  perceive,  from  what  we 
have  stated,  a  great  advantage  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  present 
time  for  the  amelioration  of  fruits  by  this  system.  He  M'ill 
see  that,  as  roost  of  our  American  varieties  of  fruit  are  the  re- 
sult of  repeated  sowings,  more  or  less  constantly  rrpeated,  he 
has  before  him  almost  every  day  a  part  of  the  ameliorating  pro- 
cess in  prepress;  to  which  Dr.  Van  Mons,  beginning  rfe  noro, 
was  obliged  to  devote  his  whole  life.  Nearly  all  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  do  in  attempting  to  raise  a  new  variety  of  ex- 
cellence by  this  simple  mode,  is  to  gather  his  seeds  (before  they 
are  fully  ripe,)  from  a  seedling  sort  of  promising  quality,  though 
not  yet  arrived  at  perfection.  The  seedling  must  be  quite 
young — must  beon  its  own  root  (not  graflcd  ;)  and  it  must  be  a 
healthy  tree,  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  generation  of  seed- 
lings. Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
scarcely  have  to  go  l^eyond  one  or  two  generations  to  obtain  fiiie 
fruit.  These  remarks  apply  to  most  of  our  table  fruits  commoTi- 
ly  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand,  our  native  grapes,  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  «fec.,  which  are  scarcely  removed  from  the  wild  state, 
must  by  this  ameliorating  process  be  carried  through  several 
successive  generations  before  we  arrive  at  varieties  equalling 
the  finest  foreign  grapes ;  a  result,  which,  judging  from  what 
we  see  in  prioress,  we  have  every  reason  speedily  to  hope  for. 

In  order  to  be  most  successful  in  raising  new  varieties  by  suc- 
cessive reproduction,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  must  avoid— 
Ist,  the  seeds  of  old  fruit  trees  ;  2d,  those  of  grafted  fruit  trees; 
and  3d,  that  we  have  the  best  grounds  for  good  results  when  we 
gather  our  seeds  from  a  young  seedling  tree,  which  is  itself  ra- 
ther a  perfecting  than  a  perfect  fruit.  • 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  face  of  Dr.  Van  Mon's  theory, 
in  this  country,  new  varieties  of  rare  excellence  are  sometimes 
obtained  at  once  by  planting  the  seeds  of  old  grafted  varieties ; 
thus  the  Lawrence's  Favourite,  and  the  Columl  ia  plums,  were 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  Green  Gage,  one  of  the  oldest  European 
varieties. 

Such  are  the  means  of  originating  new  fruits  by  the  llelgian 
mode  Let  us  now  examine  another  more  direct,  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  scientific  pjocess — cross-breeding ;  a  nxxJe  almost 
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imiTersally  pursued  now  by  skilful  cultirators,  in  producing 
new  and  finer  varieties  of  plants  ;  and  which  Mr.  Iinight,  the 
most  distinguished  horticulturist  of  the  age,  so  successfully  prao- 
tised  on  fruit  trees- 

CrosM'hreeding, 

In  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees,  and  of  most  other  plants,  th«/ 
seed  is  the  offspring  of  the  stamens  and  pistU,  which  may  be 
considered  the  male  and  female  parents,  growing  in  the  same 
flower.  Cross-breeding  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  removing 
out  of  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree  the  stamens,  or  male  parents, 
and  bringing  those  of  another,  and  different  variety  of  fruit,  and 
dusting  the  pistil  or  female  parent  with  them, — a  process  sufH- 
ciently  simple,  but  which  has  the  most  marked  eflect  on  the  seeds 
produced.  It  is  only  within  about  fifly  years  that  cross-breeding 
has  been  practised ;  but  Lord  Bacon,  whose  great  mind  seems 
to  have  had  glimpses  into  every  dark  corner  of  human  know- 
ledge, finely  foreshadowed  it.  "  The  compounding  or  mixture 
of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is  more  at  command 
than  that  of  living  creatures  ;  wherefore,  it  were  one  of  the 
most  notable  discoveries  touching  plants  to  find  it  out,  for  so  you 
may  have  great  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown." 

N7  In  figure  1,  is  shown  the  blossom  of  the 
^  Cherry.  The  central  portion,  a,  connected 
directly  with  the  young  fruit,  ia  the  pUHL 
The  numerous  surrounding  threads  h,  are  the 
stamens.  The  summit  of  the  stamen  is  called 
the  anther ,  and  secretes  the  powdery  substance 
called  poUen,  -The  pistil,  has  at  its  base,  the 
Fig.  1.  embryo  fruit,  and  at  its  summit,  the  sHgma. 

The  use  of  the  stamens  is  to  fertilize  the  young  seed  contained 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil ;  and  if  we  fertilize  the  pistil  of  one  variety 
of  fruit  by  the  pollen  of  another,  we  shall  obtain  a  new  variety 
partaking  intermediately  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus,' 
among  fruits  owing  their  origin  directly  to  cross-breeding,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  Plum,  was  raked  from  the  Green  Gage,  impreg- 
nated by  the  ]V(^ignum  Bonum,  or  Egg  plum ;  and  the  Blton 
cherry,  from  the  Bigarrieu,  impregnated  by  the  White  Heart.* 
Mr.  Knight  was  of  opinion  that  the  habits  of  the  new  variety 
would  always  be  found  to  partake  most  strongly  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  habits  of  the  female  parent.  Subsequent  experience 
does  not  fully  confirm  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  parent 

•  The  seedlings  sometimes  most  resemble  one  parent  sometimes  the  other ;  but 
OKMre  fVequently  sharo  the  qualities  of  both.  Mr.  Coxe  describes  an  Apple,  « 
cross  between  a  Newtown  rippin  and  a  Russet,  the  fruit  of  whicli  resembled  ei* 
ternally  at  one  end  the  Russet  and  at  the  other  the  Pippin,  and  the  flavour  at  either 
•nd  curraspotided  exactly  with  the  charvicter  of  the  extericur. 
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whoie  chancier  is  most  permanent^  impreaBes  its  form  moat  hr 
eibly  on  the  ofispring. 

The  process  of  obtaining  cross-bre  i  seeds  of  fruit  trees  is  t«-i  v 
easily  performed.     It  is  only  necessary  when  the  tree  bloomg 
which  we  intend  to  be  the  mother  of  the  improved  race,  to  select 
a  blossom  or  blossoms  growing  upon .  it  not  yet  fully  expanded. 
With  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  cut  out  and  remove  all  the  anthers.  The 
next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  quite  expanded,  wecoUect, 
with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  the  pollen  frooi  a  fully  blown  flower 
of  the  variety  we  intend  for  the  male  parent,  applying  the  polleo 
and  leaving  it  upon  the  stigma  or  point  of  the  pistil.     If  your 
trees  are  much  exposed  to  those  busy  little  meddlers,  die  bees, 
it  is  well  to  cover  the  blossoms  with  a  loose  bag  of  thin  gauze,  or 
they  will  perhaps  get  beforehand  with  you  in  your  experiments 
in  cross-breeding.     Watch  the  blossoms  closely  as  they  open, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  essential  points  in  the  operation  are ; 
1st,  to  extract  the  anthers  carefully,  before  they  have  matured 
Buificiently  to.  fertilize  the  pistil;  and,  2d,  to  apply  the  pollen 
when  it  is  in  perfection,  (dry  and  powdery,)  and  while  the  stigma 
i)9  moist.    A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  amateur  to  judge 
of  these  points. 

There  are  certain  limits  to  the  power  of  crossing  plants. 
What  is  strictly  called  a  crou-bred  plant  or  fruit  is  a  sub- variety 
raised  between  two  varieties  of  the  same  species.     There  are, 
however,  certain  species,  nearly  alUed,  which  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilising each  other.    The  offspring  in  this  case  is  called  a  hyhrt^t 
or  mule,  aiid  does  not  always  prcxiuce  perfect  seeds.     '^  Thi^ 
power  of  hybridising,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  appears  to  be  much 
more  common  in  plants  than  in  animals.     It  is,  however,  in  ge- 
ne]:al  only  between  nearly  allied  species  that  this  intercourse 
can  take  place ;  those  which  are  widely  different  in  structure 
and  constitution  not  being  capable  of  any  artificial  union.    Thus 
the  different  sf)ecies  of  Strawberry,  of  the  gourd  or  melon  family, 
intermix  with  the  greatest  facility,  there  being  a  great  accord- 
ance between  them  in  general  structure,  and  constitution.     But 
no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  compelling  the  pear  to  fertilize  the 
apple,  nor  the  gooseberry  the  currant.     And  as  species  that  are 
very  dissimilar  appear  to  have  some  natural  impediment  which 
prevents  their  reciprocal  fertilization,  so  does  this  obstacle,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  he,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  different  genera.     AH  the  Stories  that  are  our- 
rent  as  to  the  intermixture  of  oranges  and  pomegranates,  of 
foses  and  black  currants^  and  the  like,  may  therefore  be  aet 
down  to  pure  invention." 

In  practice,  this  power  of  improving  varieties  by  crossing  is 
very  largely  resorted  to  by  gardeners  at  the  present  day.  Not 
only  in  fruit  trees,  but  in  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants^ 
wd  especially  io.  florists'  flowers,  it  has  been  carried  to  a  grest 
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extent.  The  great  number  of  new  and  beautiful  Roses,  Azaleas 
Camellias,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowering  plants  so 
splendid  in  colour,  and  perfect  in  form,  owe  their  origin  to  care, 
ful  cross-breeding. 

In  the  amelioration  of  fruits  it  is  by  far  the  roost  certain,  and 
•atisfactory  process  yet  discovered.  Its  results  are  more  speedily 
obtained,  and  correspond  much  more  closely  to  our  aim,  than 
Jbose  procured  by  successive  reproduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  new  variety  of  a  certain  character,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  select  two  parents  of  well  known  habits,  and 
which  are  both  varieties  of  the  same,  or  nearly  allied  species,  and 
cross  them  for  a  new  and  intermediate  variety.  Thus,  if  we 
have  a  very  early,  but  insipid,  and  worthless  sort  of  pear,  and 
desire  to  raise  from  it  a  variety  both  early  and  of  fine  flavour^ 
we  should  fertilize  some  of  its  pistils,  with  the  pollen  of  the  best 
flavoured  variety  of  a  little  later  maturity.  Among  the  seed, 
lings  produced,  we  should  look  fer  early  pears  of  good  quality, 
and  at  least  £>r  one  or  two  varieties  nearly,  or  quite  as  early  as 
the  female  parent,  and  as  delicious  as  the  male.  If  we  have  a 
very  small,  but  highly  flavoured  pear,  and  wish  for  a  larger  pear 
with  a  somewhat  similar  flavour.  We  must  fertilize  the  first 
with  the  pollen  of  a  large  and  handsome  sort.  If  we  desire  to 
impart  the  quality  of  lateness  to  a  very  choice  plum,  we  must 
look  out  for  a  late  variety,  whether  of  good  or  bad  quality,  as  the 
mother,  and  cross  it  with  our  best  flavoured  sort.  If  we  desire 
to  impart  hardiness  to  a  tender  fruit,  we  must  undertake  a  cross 
between  it  and  a  much  hardier  sort ;  if  we  seek  greater  beauty 
of  colour,  or  vigour  of  growth,  we  must  insure  these  qualities  by 
selecting  one  parent  having  such  quality  strongly  marked. 

As  the  seeds  produced  by  cross  fertilization  are  not  feund  to 
produce  precisely  the  same  varieties,  though  they  will  nearly  all 
partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  parents,  it  follows  that  we 
shall  be  most  successful  in  obtaining  precisely  all  we  hope  fat 
in  the  new  race,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  cross-bred 
seedlings ;  some  of  wmch  may  be  inferioiir,  as  well  as  some 
fiuperiour  to  the  parlsnts.  It  is  always  well,  therefore,  to  cross 
neveral  fbwers  at  once  on  the  same  plant,  when  a  single  blosaom 
does  not  produce  a  number  of  seeds. 

We  should  observe  here,  that  those  who  devote  their  time  to 
raising  new  varieties,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  always 
by  the  first  fruits  of  a  seedling  that  it  should  be  judged.  Some 
of  the  finest  varieties  require  a  considerable  age  belR>re  their 
best  qualities  develop  themselves,  as  it  is  only  when  the  tree 
has  arrived  at  some  degree  of  maturity  that  its  secretions,  either 
for  flower,  or  fruit,  are  perfectly  elaborated.  The  first  fruit  of 
the  Black  Eagle  cherry,  a  fine  cross-bred  raised  by  Mr.  Knigltt^ 
was  pronounced  wortldess  when  first  exhilnted  to  the  Lci^hpn 
Horticultural  Society ;  its  qudity  now  proves  that  the  tree  wee 
not  then  of  sufficient  age  to  produce  its  fruit  in  perfection. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PtOPAOATIOlf  OF  YARIBTtSS.      GRAFTIlfG.       BUDDUfO.      CVITnCOS. 

LAYERS  AND  SUCKBB8. 

After  having  obtained  a  new  and  choice  kind  of  frait,  which 
in  our  hands  is  perhaps  only  a  single  tree,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  seldom  produces  the  same  from  seed,  the 
next  inquiry  is  how  to  continue  this  variety  in  existence,  and 
how  to  increase  and  extend  it,  so  that  other  gardens  and  coun- 
tries may  possess  it  as  welF  as  ourselves.  This  leads  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees,  or  the  continuation  of 
varieties  by  grafting  and  budding. 

Grafting  and  budding  are  the  means  in  most  common  use  for 
propagating  fruit  trees.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
inserting  upon  one  tree,  the  shoot  or  bud  of  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  may  unite  and  form  a  new  compound.  No 
person  having  any  interest  in  a  garden  should  be  unable  to  per. 
form  these  operations,  as  they  are  capable  of  effecting  transfor- 
mations and  improvements  in  all  trees  and  shrubs,  no  less  valu- 
able, than  they  are  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Grafting  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  havmg  been  well  known 
and  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter,  indeevJ, 
describe  a  great  variety  of  modes,  quite  as  ingenious  as  any  of 
the  fanciful  variations  now  used  by  gardeners.  The  French 
who  are  most  expert  in  grafting,  practice  occasionally  more 
Uian  fifty  modes,  and  within  a  few  years  have  succeeded  pes* 
fectly  in  grafting  annual  plants,  such  as  the  tomato,  the  dahlia, 
and  the  like. 

The  uses  cf  graftings  and  huddingy  as  applied  to  fruit  trees^ 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  rapid  increase  or  propagation  of  valuable  sorts  of  fruit 
not  easily  raised  by  seeds,  or  cuttings,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  varieties. 

.  2.  To  renew  or  alter  the  heads  of  trees,  partially  or  fully 
grown,  producing  in  two  or  three  years,  by  heading-in  and 
grafting,  a  new  head,  bearing  the  finest  fruit,  on  a  formerly 
worthless  tree. 

3.  To  render  certain  foreign  and  delicate  sorts  of  fruit  moro 
hardy  by  grafting  them  on  robust  stocks  of  the  same  species  na- 
tive to  the  country,  as  the  foreign  grape  on  the  native.  And  to 
produce  fine  fruit  in  climates  or  situations  not  naturally  favour- 
ftUe  by  grafting  on  another  species  more  han)^ ;  as  in  a  coo) 
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rilmate  and  damp  strong  soil,  by  working  the  Peach  on  tha 
Plum. 

4.  To  render  ^imzT/ certain  kinds  of  fruit,  by  grafting  them  on 
suitable  stocks  of  slower  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  on 
tlie  Quince,  the  Apple  on  the  paradise  stock,  &c. 

5.  By  grafting  several  kinds  on  the  same  uree,  to  be  able  to 
haye  a  succession  of  fruit,  from  early  to  late,  in  a  small  garden. 

6.  To  hasten  the  bearing  of  seedling  varieties  of  fruit,  or  of 
such  as  are  a  long  time  in  producing  fruit,  by  grafting  them  on 
the  branches  of  full  grown,  or  mature  bearing  trees.  Thus  a 
seedling  pear,  which  would  not  produce  fruit  on  its  own  root  in 
a  dozen  years,  will  generally  begin  to  bear  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  if  grafted  on  the  extremity  of  the  bearing  branches  of  a 
mature  tree. 

The  proper  time  for  grafting  fruit  trees  is  in  the  spring,  a^ 
soon  as  the  sap  is  in  motion,  which  commences  earliest  with  the 
Cherry  and  Plum,  and  ends  with  the  Pear  and  Apple.  The  pre- 
cise time  of  course  varies  with  the  season  and  the  climate,  but 
is  generally  comprised  from  February  to  the  middle  of  April. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  which  suffers  by  bleeding,  is  not  usu^ 
ally  grafted  until  it  is  in  leaf.  The  most  favourable  weather  for 
grafUng  is  a  mild  atmosphere  with  occasional  showers. 

The  scions  are  generally  selected  previously ;  as  it  is  found 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  grafting  by  scions,  that  success  is  more 
complete  when  the  stock  upon  which  they  are  placed  is  a  little 
more  advanced — ^the  sap  in  a  more  active  state  than  ii  the 
scion.  To  secure  this,  we  usually  cut  the  scions  very  early 
in  the  spring,  during  winter,  or  even  in  the  autumn,  buiying 
their  lower  ends  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  place,  or  keeping 
them  in  fine  soil  in  the  cellar  till  wanted  for  use.  In  cutting 
scions,  we  choose  straight  thrifty  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth, 
which  may  remain  entire  until  we  commence  grafting,  when 
they  may  be  cut  into  scions  of  three  or  four  buds  each.  In  se- 
lecting scions  from  old  trees  it  is  always  advisable  to  choose  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  last  year's  shoots  growing  near  the  centre  or 
top  of  the  tree*  Scions  from  sickly  and  unhealthy  branches 
i^ould  be  rejected,  as  they  are  apt  to  carry  with  them  this  feeble 
and  sickly  state.  Scions  taken  from  the  lower  bearing  branchet 
will  produce  fruit  soonest,  but  they  will  not  afford  trees  of  ao 
handsome  a  shape,  or  so  vigorous  a  growth,  as  those  taken  from 
the  thrifty  upright  shoots  near  the  centre  or  top  of  the  tree. 
Nurserymen  generally  take  their  scions  from  young  grafted 
trees  in  the  nursery-rows,  these  being  usually  in  better  condition 
than  those  taken  from  old  trees  not  always  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  stock  for  grafting  upon,  is  generally  a  tree  which  has 
been  standing,  at  least  for  a  year  previously,  on  the  spot  where  it 
b  grafted,  as  success  is  much  less  certain  on  newly  moved  trees. 
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In  the  oase,  however,  of  reiy  rnimll  trees  or  elockSy  wfaidi  ave 
grafted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  frequently  the 
practice  with  the  Apple  in  American  nuneries,  the  stooks  are 
grafted  in  the  house  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  put  away  oare- 
fully  in  a  damp  cellar,  and  planted  out  in  the  spring  ;  but  this 
method  is  only  successful  when  tlie  loot  is  small,  and  when  the 
lop  of  the  stock  is  taken  off,  and  the  whole  root  is  devoted  to 
supplying  the  graft  with  nourish  nent. 

The  theory  rf grafting  is  based  on  the  powei  of  union  between 
the  young  tissues,  or  organizable  matter  of  growing  woo^.  When 
the  parts  are  placed  nicely  in  contact,  the  ascending  sap  of  the 
stock  passes  into  and  sustains  life  in  the  scion  ;  the  buds  of  the 
tatter,  excited  by  this  supply  of  sap  and  the  warmth  of  the  aea^ 
son,  begin  to  elaborate  and  send  down  woody  matter,  which, 
passing  through  the  newly  granulated  substance  of  the  parts  in 
.  contact,  unites  the  graft  firmly  with  the  stock.  "  If,"  says  De 
CandoUe,  <'  the  descending  sap  has  only  an  incomplete  analogy 
with  the  wants  of  the  stock,  the  latter  does  not  thrive,  though 
the  organic  union  may  have  taken  place ;  and  if  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  albumum  of  stock  and  scion  is  wanting;  the  organio 
union  does  not  operate ;  the  scion  cannot  absorb  the  sap  of  the 
stock  and  the  graft  fails." 

GrafUng  therefore  is  confined  within  certain  limiU,  A  scion 
from  one  tree  will  not,  from  the  want  of  affinity,  succeed  on  every 
other  tree,  but  only  upon  those  to  which  it  is  allied.  We  are,  in 
shorty  only  successful  in  budding  or  graftii^  where  there  is  a 
close  relationship  and  similarity  of  structure  between  the  jstock 
and  the  scion.  This  is  the  case  with  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
which  take  most  freely,  as  the  dii^ferent  sorts  of  Apple ;  next  with 
the  different  species  of  a  genus  as  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  which 
grow,  but  in  which  the  union  is  less  complete  and  permanent ; 
and  lastly  with  the  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  as  the 
Cherry  on  the  Plum — which  die  afler  a  season  or  two.  The 
ancients  boasted  of  Vines  and  Apples  grafted  on  Poplars  and 
Elms ;  but  repeated  experiments,  b^r  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
of  modern  times,  have  clearly  proved  that  although  we  may, 
>.  =«<«  in  a  thousand  trials,  succeed  in  effecting  these  ill  assorted 
^rAions,  yet  the  graft  invariably  dies  after  a  few  months  growth.* 

The  range  in  grafting  or  budding,  for  fruit  trees  in  ordnmiy 

'Hie  claseacal  horticulturist  ^dll  not  ftil  to  recall  to  mind  Pliny's  wsocmarA  of 
tlie  tree  in  the  garden  of  Luculluff,  grafted  in  nich  a  manner  as  to  bear  OUves^ 
Almonds,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  was  some  ii^nious  deoepticmr-as  to  this  day  the  Italian  gardeners  pre- 
tend to  sell  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Slc,  growing  together  and  grafted  on  Omng«a 
and  Pomegranates.  This  is  ingeniously  managed,  for  a  short  lived  effect,  by  iatro* 
dmoBg  the  stems  of  these  smalfer  plants  through  a  hole  bored  up  the  centre  of  the 
Mock  of  iho  tneea-^their  roots  being  in  the  same  soil,  and  dieirirtemB,  wlikh  mlker  a 
tttde  growth  fill  up  these  boles,  appearing  as  if  really  grafted. 
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cuhm«  is  as  the  following ;  Apples,  on  apide  or  crab  seedlioM 
for  oroimrds  (standards,)  or  on  Paradise  apple  stocks,  for  dwarn ; 
Pears,  oo  pear  seedlings  for  common  culture,  or  Quince  stock* 
for  dwarfs,  and  sometimes  on  the  thorn  for  clayey  soils ;  Peaches^ 
on  their  own  seedlings  for  standards  or  for  orchards ;  on  Almondsi 
for  hot  and  dry  climates ;  on  Plums  in  cold  or  moist  soils,  or  to 
secure  them  against  the  worm ;  Apricots,  on  Plum  stocks,  to 
render  them  hardy  and  productive,  or  on  their  own  seedlings  to 
render  them  long-lived.  Nectarines  are  usually  worked  on  the 
Peach  or  Plum ;  and  Cherries  on  mazzard  seedlings ;  or  some- 
times on  the  Perfumed  Cherry  for  dwarfs. 

TJie  manual  operation  of  grafting  As  performed  in 
a  very  eaisy  and  complete  manner  when  the  size  of 
the  stock,  or  branch  to  be  grafted,  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  scion.  In  diis  case^  which  is 
called  ^lice  graftings  it  is  only  necessary  with  a 
smooth  sloping  cut,  upwards  on  the  stock  a,  and 
downwards  on  the  scion  5,  Fig.  2,  to  make  the  two 
fit  precisely,  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  one  correck 
ponds  exactly  with  thatof  theother,tobind  them  firmly 
together  with  a  strand  of  matting,  and  to  cover  Uie 
wound  entirely  with  grafting  clay  or  wa:K,  and  the 
whole  is  finished.  In  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
neatest  modes,  the  whole  forms  a  complete  union 
nearly  at  once  ;  leaving  scarcely  any  wounded 
part  to  heal  over.  But^  as  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
stock  is  of  so  small  a  size  as  to  fit  thus  perfectly  to 
the  scion,  the  operation  must  be  varied  somewhat, 
and  requires  more  skill.  The  method  in  most  com- 
]>1ff.2.  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  cover  all  difficulties,  is  called  tongue 
Sjpkx  grafting,  grafting. 

We  may  remark  here  that  grafting  the  shoots 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  owing  to 
their  large  pith  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  fruit  trees.  A  variation  of  splice-grafting. 
Fig.  3,  has  been  invented  to  obviate  this.  This 
eonsiste  ia  selecting  the  scion  a,  so  as  to  leave  at 
Its  lower  end  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  of  two 
years  old  wood  which  is  much  firmer.  The 
Dottom  of  the  slope  on  the  stock  is  cut  with  a 
dove-tall  notch  5,  into  which  the  scion  is  fitted. 

Tongue  grafting,  (or  whip-grafting,)  Fig.  4, 
resembles  very  nearly  splice-grafting^  except, 
instead  of  the  simple  splice,  a  tongue  is  made 
to  hold  the  two  together  moie  firmly.  In  order 
to  understand  this  method  let  us  explain  it  a  lit- 
tle in  detail. 
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Fif.  3.  Taigve-graftittg,  progrtittun  tiagf. 

llEtving  chosen  your  stock  of  the  proper  size,  cut  it  off  at  tfw 
point  there,  a,  it  appears  best  to  tix  the  graft.  If  the  stock  is 
quite  small,  it  may  be  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Then,  with  a  wry  sharp  knife,  make  a  smooth  cut  upwards  b,  about 
two  inches  in  length.  Next  make  a  slit,  from  the  top  of  t'  is 
cut  about  one  fourth  of  the  way  downwards,  c,  taking  out  a  thin 
tongue  of  wood.  Cut  the  scion  four  or  five  inches  long,  or  so  as  to 
have  three  buds  ;  then  shape  the  lower  end  with  a  single  smooth 
sloping  cut,  e,  about  thesame  length  as  that  on  the  stock,  and  make 
the  tongue  upward  /,  to  fit  in  the  downward  slit  of  the  stock. 
Now  apply  the  scion  accurately  to  the  stock  making  the  inner 
harJc  ojthe  acton  Jit  exactly  the  inner  hark  qflAe  stock,  at  least  on 
one  sMe,  g.  Without  changing  their  position,  tie  them  tc^ether 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  bass-matting,  or  tape  ft.  And  finallj 
cover  the  wound  with  well  prepared  grafiing-clay  or  wax,  i. 
■This  ball  of  clay  should  more  than  cover  the  union,  by  an  inch 
above  and  below,  and  should  he  about  an  inch  thick.  If  graft- 
ing-wax is  used,  the  covering  need  not  be  above  half  an  inch 
thick. 

In  a  month's  time,  if  the  graft  has  taken,  it  will  be  expanding 
its  leaves  and  sending  out  shoots.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
rub  or  cut  off  all  shoots  between  the  ball  and  the  ground,  if  it  ia 
a  small  stocB,  or  all  those  which  would  rob  it  of  a  principal  share 
of  nourishment,  if  upon  a  large  tree.  If  the  scion  or  stock  is 
very  weak,  it  is  usual  to  leave  one  or  two  other  buds  for  a  time,  to 
MOBt  in  drawing  up  the  sap.  About  the  middle  of  July,  after  a 
rainy  day,  you  may  remoTe  the  ball  of  day,  and,  if  the  graft  ia 
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securely  united,  also  the  bandage ;  and  the  angle  left  at  the  top 
of  the  stock,  a,  should  now  be  cut  off  smoothly,  in  order  to  aIlo\» 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  to  heal  neatly  over  the  whole 
wound. 

Though  it  is  little  attended  to  in  common  practice,  the  ama« 
teur  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  success  of  a  graft  is  always 
greatly  insured  by  choosing  the  parts  so  that  a  bud  is  left  near 
the  top  of  the  stock,  k,  and  another  near  the  bottom  of  the  scion,  /, 
These  buds  attract  the  rising  sap  to  the  portions  where  they  are 
placed,  form  woody  matter,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  union  of  the 
parts  near  them  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  stock,  and  t!\p  lower  part 
of  the  scion,  being  the  portions  soonest  liable  to  perish  from  a 
want  of  nourishment.* 

Cleft  grafting  is  a  very  easy  though  rather  clumsy  mode,  and 
is  in  more  common  use  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
chiefly  practised  on  large  stocks,  or  trees  the  branches  of  which 
have  been  headed  back,  and  are  too  large  for  tongue-grafting. 
The  head  of  the  stock  is  first  cut  over  horizontally 
with  the  saw,  and  smoothed  with  a  knife.  A  cleft 
about  two  inches  deep  is  then  made  in  the  stock  with 
a  harmmer  and  splitting-knife.  The  scion  is  now 
prepared,  by  sloping  its  lower  end  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  leaving  it  a 
little  thicker  on  the  outer  edge.  Opening  the  cleft 
with  the  splitting  knife,  or  a  small  chisel  for  that 
purpose,  push  the  scion  carefully  down  to  its  place, 
fitting  'ts  inner  bark  on  one  side  to  that  of  one 
side  of  the  stock.  When  the  stock  is  large,  it  is 
usual  to  insert  two  scions,  Fig.  4.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  chisel,  the  cleft  closes  firmly  on  the  scions,  when  the 
graft  is  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Apple  stocks  in  many  American  nurseries,  are  grafted  in 
great  quantities  in  this  mode — ^the  stocks  being  previously  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  headed  down  very  near  the  root,  cleft  grafted 
with  a  single  scion,  sloping  off  with  an  oblique  cut  the  side  of  the 
stock  opposite  that  where  the  graft  is  placed,  and  then  planted  at 
once  in  the  rows  so  as  to  allow  only  a  couple  of  buds  oi  the  scion 
to  appear  above  ground.  It  is  not  usual  with  many,  either  to  tie, 
or  clay  the  grafts  in  this  case,  as  the  wound  is  placed  below  the 
surface ;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  grafts  must  be  set 

*  In  eraftinff  large  quantities  of  young  trees  when  stocks  are  scarce,  it  is  not  an 
Ymusuaf  practice  in  some  nurseries  to  tongue  or  whip-graft  -upon  small  pieces  of 
rooU  of  the  pnqper  sort  of  tree,  planting  the  same  in  the  earth  as  soon  as  grafted. 
Indeed,  Dr.  van  Mons  considers  this  the  most  complete  of  all  modes,  with  regard 
to  the  perfect  condition  of  the  grafted  sort ;  Ist,  because  the  smallest  quantity  of 
(jbe  sioek  is  tsied ;  and  2d,  because  tte  lower  part  of  the  scion  bein^  thus  plaoed 
In  the  ground,  after  a  time  it  throws  out  fibres  hosa  that  portion,  and  so  at  ttwt  is 
Mtoally  growing  on  iu  own  roots. 

8* 
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and  the  trees  planted  at  once,  drawing  the  weR  pulverized  soti 
with  great  care  around  the  graft.  Another  way  of  grafting 
apple  stocks,  common  in  some  western  nurseries,  consists  in 
tongue-grafting  on  seedling  stocks  of  very  small  size,  cut  back 
almost  to  the  root.  This  is  performed  in  winter,  by  the  fire* 
fdae-— the  grafts  carefully  tied,  and  the  roots  placed  in  the  <cel« 
lar,  in  sand,  till  spring,  when  they  are  planted,  the  top  of  the 
graft  just  above  ground. 

Grafting  the  Vine  is  attended  with  great  success  in  the  cleft 
manner  if  treated  as  follows.  Out  your  scions  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring,  keeping  them  partially  buried  in  a  cool  damp 
cellar  till  wanted.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  old  vine  or  stock 
are  fully  expanded,  and  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  past — say  about 
the  10th  of  June,  cut  it  off  smoothly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  split  the  stock  and  insert  one  or  two  scions  in  the 
usual  manner,  binding  the  clefl  well  together  if  it  does  not  close 
firmly.  Draw  the  soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  ox 
three  buds  of  the  scion  above  the  surface.  If  the  root  of  the 
stock  is  a  strong  native  grape,  the  graft  will  frequently  grow  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  during  the  first  sea^ion,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  the 
second  year. 

The  Vine  may  also  be  grafted  with  good  succeaa 
at  the  usual  season  if  grafted  below  the  ground, 
but  above  ground,  it  should  not  be  attempted,  on 
account  of  bleeding,  until  the  leaves  are  nearly 
expanded. 

Saddle  graftings  Fig.  5,  consists  in  cutting  the 
top  of  the  stock  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  splitting 
the  scion  and  thinning  away  each  half  to  a  tongue 
shape,  placing  it  astride  the  stock,  and  fitting  the 
two,  at  least  on  one  side,  as  in  tongue-grafting. 
This  mode  offers  the  largest  surface  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  and  stock,  and  the  union  is  very 
perfect.  Mr.  Knight,  >yho  practised  it  chiefly 
upon  Cherry  trees,  states  that  he  has  rarely  ever 
seen  a  graft  fail,  even  when  the  wood,  has  been.  90 
succulent  and  immature  as  to  preclude  every  liop6 
of  success  by  any  other  mode.  .^,r^c 

Fie  5^  A  variety  of  this  mode,  for  stocks  larger  than 
Saddk  grafting,  the  sclons,  is  practised  with  much  success  in  Eng- 
land after  the  usual  season  is  past,  and  when  the  bark  of  the 
stock  separates  readily.  "  The  sciop,  i^hich  must  be  smaller 
than  the  stock,  is  split  up  between  two  or  three  inches  from  its 
lower  end,  so  as  to  have  one  side  stronger  than  the  other.  This 
strong  side  is  then  properly  prepared  and  introduced  between  the 
bark  and  tlie  wood  ;  while  the  thinner  division  is  fitted  to  the  op« 
posite  side  of  the  stock."'  The  graft,  thus  placed,  receives  a 
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lai^esupjilyoftheBustaining  fluid  from  the  Block,  and  the  unioa 
is  rapid ;  while  the  wound  on  the  stock  is  speedily  covered  by  a 
new  layer  of  bark  from  that  pitrt  of  the  scion  which  sianda 
Kiitride  it. 

Grafting  clay  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  third  horse- 
dung  free  from  straw,  and 
two  thirds  clay,  or  clayey 
loam,  with  a.  little  hair,  like 
that  used  in  plaster,  to  pre- 
vent itscracking.  Beat  and 
temper  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  When  used, 
it  should  be  of  such  a  con- 
sistency as  to  l>e  easily  put 
oti  and  shaped  with  the 
hands. 

Grafting  wax  of  excellent ' 
quality  we  have  made  by 
melting  together  three  parts 
of  bees-wax,  three  parts  of 
rosin  and  two  parts  tallow. 
While  yet  warm  it  may  be 
workad  with  the  aid  of  a  tit- 
tle water,  like  shoemaker's 

wax,    by    the    hand.       The         .^.„,      SaMtgrafimglaTgtikida. 

common  grafting  wax  of  the  French  gardeners  is  of  two  kinds. 
The  first,  is  melted  and  laid  on  with  a  orush  in  a  fluid  state,  and 
is  made  of  half  a  pound  of  pitch,  half  a  pound  of  bees-wax,  and 
a  pound  of  cow-dung  boiled  together.  The  second,  which  ii 
spread  while  warm  on  strips  of  coarse  cotton,  or  strong  .paper, 
and  wrapped  directly  about  tlie  graft,  answering  at  once  t«  tie 
and  to  protect  it,  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  bees.wax,  tur- 
pentine, and  resin.  The  grafting  wax  most  commonly  used 
here  is  made  of  tallow,  bees-wax,  and  resin,  in  equal  parts,  or, 
as  many  prefer,  with  a  little  more  tallow  to  render  it  pliabla 

Grafltng  wax  is  a  much  neater  and  more  perfect  protection 
than  grafting  clay,  but  the  trifling  cost  of  the  latter,  where  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  to  be  done,  accounts  for  its  greater  use'  by 
n'lrserymen,  and  gardeners  generally.  ' 

Budding. 

Buddifig  (inoculatijig,  of  the  old  authors)  differs  from  common 
{crafting  not  the  least  in  its  nature  or  effects.  Every  bud  is  a 
uistinct  individual,  capable  of  becoming  a  tree  under  &vourabI« 
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circumstances.    In  grafting,  we  use  a  branch,  composed  of  seyei 
ral  buds  with  a  considevable  quantity  of  bark  and  wood  ;  whil* 
in  budding,  we  employ  but  a  single  bud,  with  a  very  small  quau 
tity  of  the  adjoining  bark  and  wood. 

The  advantages  of  budding  fruit  trees,  compared  with  grafting, 
are  so  considarable,  that  in  this  country  it  is  ten  times  as  much 
practised,  lliese  are,  first,  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
performed ;  a  skilful  budder,  with  a  clever  boy  following  him  to 
tie  the  buds,  being  able  to  work  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
young  nursery  stocks  in  a  day.  2d,  The  more  convenient  sea- 
son at  which  it  is  performed,  in  all  countries  where  a  short  spring 
crowds  garden  labours  within  a  small  space.  Sd.  Being  able  to 
perform  the  ope;ration  without  injuring  the  stock  in  case  of  failure, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  in  stocks  headed  down  for 
grafting.  4th.  The  opportunity  which  it  affords,  when  performed 
in  good  season,  of  repeating  the  trial  on  the  same  stock.  To 
these  we  may  add  that  budding  is  universally  preferred  hero 
fox  all  itone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  the  like,  as 
these  require  extra  skill  in  grafting,  but  are  budded  with  great 
ease.  , 

The  propet  season  for  buddwig  fruit  trees  in  this  country  is 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  different 
trees  coming  into  season  as  follows ;  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cots on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces,  Nectarines 
and  Peaches.  Trees  of  considerable  size  will  require  budding 
earlier  than  young  seedling  stocks.  But  the  opera- 
tion is  always,  and  only,  performed  token  the  hark  of 
the  stock  parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  wood^ 
and  when  the  buds  of  the  current  year's  growth  are 
somewhat  plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing 
firm.  Young  stocks  in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty,  are 
usually  planted  out  in  the  rows  in  the  spring,  and 
budded  the  same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencing  you  should  provide  yourself 
with  a  budding  knife.  Fig.  7,  (about  four  and  a~  half 
inches  long,)  having  a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and 
an  ivory  handle  terminating  in  a  thin  rounded  edge 
called  the  haft,  a,  at  the  other. 

In  choosing  your  buds,  select  thrifty  shoots  that 
have  nearly  done  growing,  and  prepare  what  la 
called  a  sUck  of  buds.  Fig.  8,  by  cutting  oflT  a  few  of 
the  imperfect  buds  at  the  lower,  and  such  as  may  be 
yet  too  soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  smooth 
well  developed  single  buds ;  double  buds  being  fruit- 
buds.  Cut  off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  foot-stalks  to  remain  for  conveniently 
inserting  the  buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting 
'^J-^^j^j'' about  twelve  or    fourteen    inches  long,   previously 


naked  in  vater  to  render  them  soil  and  pliable,  (or 
in  the  aboence  of  tliese  aome  aofl  woollen  yam,) 
must  alao  be  at  hand  for  tying  the  buds. 

Shield  or  T  budding  1^  the  most  approved  mode 
in  all  couatries.  A  new  variety  of  this  method  now 
gsaerally  practised  in  this  country  we  shall  describe 
first  as  being  the  simplest  and  best  mode  for  fruit 
trees. 

American  shield  hudding.  Having  your  stick  of 
buds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stock. 
When  .the  latter  Is  small,  let  It  be  near  the  ground, 
and,  if  equally  convenient,  select  also  the  north  side 
of  the  stock,  as  lessesposed  to  the  sun.  Make  en 
upright  incision  in  the  bark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  top  of  this  make  a  cross 
cut,  so  that  the  whole  shall  form  a  T.  From  the 
stick  of  buds,  your  knife  being  very  sharp,  cut  a 
thin,  smooth  slice  of  wood  and  bark  containing  a  ' 
bud,  Fig.  9,  a.  With  the  ivory  haft  of  your  bud. 
ding  knife,  now  raise  the  bark  on  each  side  of  the 
in«ision  just  wide  enough  to  admit  easily  the  pre- 
pared bud.  Taking  Iwld  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf, 
insert  the  bud  linder  the  bark,  pushiiM;  it  gently  n,.  a  J 
down  to  the  bottom  qf  the  incision.  It  the  upper  ttt^ifbudt, 
portion  of  the  bud  projects  above  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  T,  cut  it  smoothly  off  now,  so  that  it 
may  completely  fit,  J.  A  bandage  of  the  soft 
*  matting  is  now  tied  pretty  firmly  over  the  whole 
wound,  Fig.  10,  commencing  at  the  bottom,  and 
leaving  the  hud,  and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf 
only  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

CoTnmon  ahidd-hudding.  Fig.  11,  practised  in 
all  gardens  in  Europe,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  one  respect — the  removal  of  the  slice  of 
wood  contained  in  the  bud.  This  is  taken  out 
with  the  point  of  the  knife,  holding  the  bud  or 

J  shield  by  the  leaf  stalk,  with  one  hand,  inserting 

U  budding,  the  knife  under  the  wood  at  the  lower  extremity, 
and  then  raising  and  drawing  out  the  wood  by 
bending  it  upwards  and  downwards,  with  a  slight 
jerk,  until  it  is, loosened  from  the  bark;  always 
taking  care  that  a  small  portion  of  the  wood  re- 
mains behind  to  fill  up  the  hollow  at  the  base  or  \ 
heart  of  the  bud.  Tho  bud  thus  prepared  is  in- 
serted precisely  as  before  described. 

The  American  variety  of  shield  budding  is 
found  greatly  peferaijle  to  the  European  mode, 
ai  least  for  this  climate.  Manysortsof  fruit  trees, 
•specially  Plums  and  Cherries,   nearly  mature  Fig-  '0- 
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ttieir  growth,  &Dd  re<]uire  to  be  budded  in 
the  hottest  part  of  our  aiimmer.  in  the 
old  method,  tbe  bud  having  only  a  shield 
of  bark  with  but  a  particle  of  wood  in  the 
^  heart  of  the  bud,  is  much  more  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  heat,  or  d  ryness,  than  when 
the  slice  of  wood  is  left  behind  in  (he 
American  way.  TaVing  out  this  wood  ii 
always  an  operation  requiring  some  dex- 
terity and  practice,  as  few  buds  grow  when 
their  eye,  or  heart  wood  is  damaged.  The 
American  method,  therefore,  requires  less 
skill,  can  be  done  earlier  in  the  season  with 
younger  wood,  is  performed  in  much  less 
time,  and  is  uniformly  more  successful.  It 
has  been  veir  fairly  tested  upon  hundreds 
1-  of  thousand  fruit  trees,  in  our  gardens,  for 

the  last  twenty  years,  and,  although  practised  English  budders 
Roming  here,  at  lirst  are  greatly  prejudiced  against  it,  as  being 
in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  most  essential  features- in  the 
old  mode,  yet  a  fair  trial  has  never  failed  to  convince  them  of 
the  superioii^ofthe  new. 

AfUr  ireatmeia.  In  two  weeks  after  the  operation  you  will 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud  has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and 
freshness.  If  it  has  failed,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts 
readily,  make  another  trial;  a  clever  budder  will,  not  lose 
more  than  6  or  8  per  cent.  If  it  has  succeeded,  afler  a  ibrtntg|)l 
more  ha.*;  elapsed,  the  banda^  must  be  loosened,  or  if  the  stock 
has  swelled  much,  it  should  be  removed  alti^ether.  When  bud- 
ding has  been  performed  very  iate,  we  have  occasionally  found 
it  an  advantage  to  leave  the  bandage  on  during  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  commence  swelling  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  head  down  the  stock,  with  a  sloping 
back  cut,  within  two  or  three  inclies  of  the  bud. 
The  bud  will  then  start  vigorously,  and  all  "  rob- 
bers," as  the  shoots  of  the  stock  near  to  and  below 
the  bud  are  termed,  must  be  taken  off  from  time  to 
time.  To  secure  the  upright  growth  of  ihe  bud, 
and  to  prevent  its  being  broken  by  the  winds,  it  is 
tied  when  a  few  inches  long  to  that  portion  of  tlic 
stock  leii  for  the  purpose.  Fig.  12,  a.  About  mid-  ' 
summer,  if  the  shoot  is  strong,  this  support  may  lie  ^ 
removed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  of  (he  stock 
smoothlyput  away  in  the  dotted  line,  i,when  it  will 
be  rapidly  covered  with  young  bark. 

We  have  found  a  great  advantage,  when  budding 
trees  which  do  not  take  readily,  in  adopting  Mr.  ' 
Knight's  excellent  mode  of  tying  with  two  distinct  _ 
bandage* ;  one  covering  that  part  below  the  bud^ 
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an^  the  other  the  portion  above  it.  .,  Iti  thife  tkse  the  loWet  ban(l« 
age  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  taken,  and  the  iipper  leA 
for  t\fru  01^  three  weeks  longer.^  ^his,  by  arresting  the  upiK^ard 
sap,  completes  the  unioo  of  the  upper  portion  of  bud,  (which  in 
plums  frequently  dies,  while  the  lower  part  is  united,)  and  se- 
cures success. 

Reversed  shield  huddingy  which  is  nothing  more  than  making 
the  cross  cut  at  the  Jl)ohx>m,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  upright  in- 
cision in  the  bark,  and  inserting  the  bud  from  below,  is  a  good 
deal  practised  in  the  stouth  of  Europe,  but  we  have  not  found 
that  it  possesses  any  superiour  merit  for  fruit  trees.  > 

An  ingenioul^  application  of  budding,  worthy  the  attention  of 
amatetir  cultivators,  consists  in  using  a  blossom-bud  instead  of. 
a  wood-btid;  when,  if  the  operation  is  carefully  done,  blossoms 
and  fruit  yill^be  produced  at  once.  Thia  is  most  successful 
with  the  Pear,  though  we  have  often  succeeded  also  with  the 
Peach.  Blossofn-buds  are  readily  distinguished,  as  soon  as  well 
formed,  by  their  rounidness,  and  in  some  trees  by  their  growing 
in  ipiairs ;  while  wood-buds  grow  singly,  and  are  more  or  less 
pointed.  Wfe  have  seen  a  curious  fruit  grower  borrow  in  this 
way,  in  September,  from  a  neighbor  ten  miles  distant,  a  single. 
blo^§om'-bud  of  a  rare  new  pear,  and  produce  from  it  a  fair  auc^ 
beautiful  fruit  the  next  summer.  The  bud,  in  such  cases,  shoulc^ 
be  inserted  on  a  favourable'limbof  a  bearing  tree. 

Annular  buddings  Fig.  12,  we  have  found  a, 
valuable  mode  for  trees  with  hard  Wood,  and 
thick  bark,  or  those  which,  like  the  walnut,  have 
btids^o  ^argeas.to  render  it  difEcult  to  bud  them 
in  the  common  way.  A  ring  of  .bark,  when  the 
sap  is  flowing  freely,  is  taken  from  the  stocky  a, 
and  a  ring  of  corresponding  siz^  containing  a 
bud,  h,  from  the  scion.  If  the  latter  should  be 
4;  "jg  '^  too  large,*  a  piece  must  be  taken  from  it  to  make 
Anntdar'huddhig.'^^  fit ;  or  should  all  the  scions  be  too  small,  the 
ring  upon  the  stock  may  extend  only  three  fourths  the  way 
round,  to  suit  the  ring  of  the  bud. 

An  appUeation  of  this  mode  of  great  value  occasionally  occurs 
in  this  country.  In  snowy  winters,  fruit  trees  in  orchards  are 
sometimes  girdled  at  the  ground  by  field  mice,  and  a  growth 
of  twenty  years  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  day,  should  the 
girdle  extend  quite  round  the  tree.  To  save  such  a  tree^  it  is 
only  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  sap  rises  vigorously  in  the  spring, 
to  apply  a  new  ring  of  bark  iii  the  annular  mode  taken  fi^om  a 
branch  of  proper  size ;  tying  h  firmly,  covering  it  with  grafting 
clay  to  exclude  the  air,  and  hnally  drawing  up  the  earth  so  as 
to  cover  the  wound  completely.  When  the  tree  is  too  large  to 
apply  an  entire  ring,  separate  pieces,  carefully  fitted,  will  an- 
ikwer ;  and  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  top  somewhat  by  pruning, 
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that  it  may  not  nudce  too  large  a  demand  on  the  root  for  a  siqi. 
ply  of  food. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  and  is  frequently  so  performed  upon  roses,  and 
other  ornamental  shrubs,  by  French  gardeners,  oat  is  only 
occasional  use  upon  fruit  trees. 

Influence  qf  ike  eloek  and  graft. 

The  well  known  fact  that  we  may  have  a  hundred  diftrent 
varieties  of  pear  upon  the  same  tree,  each  of  which  produces  its 
fruit  of  the  proper  form,  colour,  and  quality ;  and  that  we  may 
have,  at  least  for  a  time,  several  distinct,  though  nearly  related 
species  upon  one  stock,  as  the  Peach,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and 
Plum,  prove  very  conclusively  the  power  of  every  grafted  or 
budded  branch,  however  small,  in  preserving  its  identity.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  that  the  as- 
cending sap,  which  is  fupiished  by  the  root  or  stock,  is  nearly  a 
simple  fluid ;  that  the  leaves  digest  and  modify  this  sap,  forming 
a  proper  juice,  which  re-descends  in  the  inner  bark,  and  that 
thus  every  bud  and  leaf  upon  a  branch  maintains  its  individu- 
ality by  preparing  its  own  proper  nourishment,  or  organizing 
matter,  out  of  that  general  aliment,  the  sap.  Indeed,  according 
to  De  CandoUe,*  each  separate  cellule  of  the  inner  bark  has  this 
power  of  preparing  its  food  according  to  its  nature ;  in  proof  of 
which,  a  striking  experiment  has  been  tried  by  grafting  rings  of 
bark,  of  different  allied  species,  one  above  another  on  the  same 
tree  without  allowing  any  buds  to  grow  upon  them.  Gn  cutting 
down  and  examining  this  tree,  it  was  found  that  under  each 
ring  of  bark  was  deposited  the  proper  wood  of  its  species,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  power  of  the  bark  in  preserving  its  identity, 
even  without  leaves. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  stock  increases  in  size  by  the 
woody  matter  received  in  the  descending  sap  from  the  graft,  yet 
as  this  descends  through  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock,  it  is  elabo- 
rated by,  and  receives  its  character  from  the  latter ;  so  that, 
alter  a  tree  has  been  grafted  fifty  years,  a  shoot  which  springs 
out  from  its  trunk  below  the  place  of  union,  will  always  be  found 
to  bear  the  original  wild  fruit,  and  not  to  have  beer,  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  graft. 

But,  whilst  grafting  never  effects  any  alteration  in  the 
identity  of  the  variety  or  species  of  fruit,  still  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  stock  does  exert  certain  influences  over  the  habits 
•)f  the  graft.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dwarfing,  indu- 
cing fruitfulness,  and  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  or  climate. 

Thus  every  oiie  knows  that  the  slower  habit  of  growth  in  .he 
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Quince  stock,  is  shared  by  the  Pear  grafted  upon  it,  which  be- 
comes  a  dwarf;  as  does  also  the  Apple  when  worked  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  Peach  on  the  Plum. 
The  want  of  entire  similarity  of  structure  between  the  stock  and 
graft,  confines  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  changes  it,  in  the 
case  of  the  Pear,  from  a  lofty  tree  to  a  shrub  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  effect  of  this  difference  of  structure  is  very  ap- 
parent,  when  the  Peach  is  grafted  on  the  Plum,  in  the  greater 
81296  of  ^e  trunk  aboye,  as  compared  with  that  below  the  graft  ; 
a  fact  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  obstruction  which  the  de- 
scending sap  of  the  graft  finds  in  its  course  through  the  bark  of 
the  stock. 

To  account  for  the  earlier  and  greater  fruitfulness  caused  by 
grafting  on  a  stock  of  slower  growth,  Mr.  Knight,  in  one  of  his 
able  papers,  offers  the  following  excellent  remarks. 

"  The  disposition  in  young  trees  to  produce  and  nourish  blos- 
som buds  and  fruit,  is  increased  by  this  apparent  obstruction  of 
the  descending  sap ;  and  the  fruit,  I  think,  ripens  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  upon  other  young  trees  of  the  same  age  which  grow 
upon  stocks  of  their  own  species.  But  the  growth  and  vigor  of 
the  tree,  and  its  power  to  nourish  a  succession  of  heavy  crops. 
Are  diminished,  apparently,  by  the  stagnation  in  the  branches 
ttnd  stock  of  a  portion  of  that  sap  which,  in  a  tree  growing  on 
its  own  stem,  or  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  would  descend 
to  nourish  and  promote  the  extension  of  its  own  roots.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Quince,  and  the 
Peach  on  the  Plum,  when  extensive  growth  and  durability  are 
wanted  is  wrotig ;  but  it  is  eligible  wherever  it  is  wished  !o 
diminish  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  tree,  and  its  durability  is 
not  so  important." 

In  adapting  the  graft  to  the  soil  the  stock  has  a  marked  influ- 
f^nce.  Thus  in  dry  chalky  soils  where  the  Peeu^h  on  its  own 
roots  will  scarcely  grow,  it  is  found  to  thrive  admirably  bud- 
ded on  the  Almond.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  clay 
soils  too  heavy  and  moist  for  the  Peach,  it  succeeds  very  well 
if  worked  on  the  Plum.  M .  Floss,  a  Prussian  gardener,  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  fine  pears  in  very  sandy  soils,  where  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  raise  them  before,  by  grafting  them  on  the 
Mountain  Ash,  a  nearly  related  tree,  which  thrives  on  the  dryest 
and  lightest  soil. 

A  variety  of  fruit  which  is  found  rather  tender  for  a  certain 
climate,  or  a  particular  neighborhood,  is  frequently  acclima- 
dsed  by  grafting  it  on  a  native  stock  of  very  hardy  habits.  Thus 
near  the  sea^coast  where  the  finer  plums  thrive  badly,  we  have 
seen  them  greatly  improved ^  by  being  worked  on  the  beech- 
plum,  a  native  stock  adapted  to  the  spot ;  and  the  foreign  grape 
b  more  luxuriant  when  grafted  on  our  native  stocks. 
A  slight  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  stoek  on  the 
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quality  of  the  fruit.  A  few  sorts  of  pear  are  superiour  in  Ihi 
vour,  but  many  are  also  inferiour,  whien  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
while  they  are  more  gritty  on  the  thorn.  The  Green  Gage,  a 
I'lum  of  great  delicacy  of  flavour,  varies  considerably  upon  dif* 
ierent  stocks ;  and  Apples  raised  on  the  crab,  and  Pears  on 
the  Mountain  Ash,  are  said  to  keep  longer  than  wh^a  grown  on 
their  own  roots. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  diseased  stock  should  alwajrs 
be  avoided,  as  it  will  communicale  disease  slowly  to  Uie  graA, 
unless  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  sufficient  vigour  to  renew  the 
health  of  the  stock,  which  is  but  seldom  the  case. 

The  cultivator  will  gather  from  these  remarks  that,  in  a  fa* 
vourable  climate  and  soil,  if  we  desire  the  fffeatesl  growth,  du- 
raticHi,  and  development  in  any  fruit,  (ana  this  applies  to  oat" 
chards  generally,)  we  should  choose  a  stock  of  a  closely  similar 
nature  to  the  graft— -cua  apple  seedling  ibr  an  apple ;  a  pear 
seedling  for  a  pear.  If  we  desire  dwarf  trees,  that  come  into 
bearing  very  young,  and  take  little  space  in  a  garden,  we  em- 
ploy foT  a  stock  an  allied  species  of  slower  growth.  If  our  soil 
or  climate  is  unfavourable,  we  use  a  stock,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  soil,  or  which  will,  by  its  hardier  roots,  endure  the  cold. 

The  mfiuence  of  ike  graft  on  the  stock  seems  scarcely  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  power  of  communicating  disease.  A  graft  taken 
from  a  tree  enfeebled  by  disease,  will  recover  with  difficulty, 
even  if  grafted  on  healthy  stocks  for  a  dozen  times  in  repeated 
succession.  And  when  the  disease  is  an  inherent  or  hereditary 
one,  it  will  certainly  communicate  it  to  the  stock.  We  have 
seen  the  yellows,  from  a  diseased  peach  tree,  propagated  through 
hundreds  of  individuals  by  budding,  and  the  stock  and  graft 
both  perish  together  from  its  eftects.  Hence  the  importance,  to 
nurserymen  especially  of  securing  healthy  grafts,  and  working 
only  upon  healthy  stocks. 

PropagaUon  hf  cuttmgs. 

Propagating  by  cuttings,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  ooosists  in 
causing  a  shoot  of  the  previous  seasons'  wood  to  grow,  by  detach- 
ing it  from  the  parent  tree  at  a  suitable  season,  and  planting  it 
in  the  ground  under  fitvourable  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  instead  of  uniting  itself  by  woody  matter  to  another 
•tree,  as  does  the  scion  in  grafting,  the  descending  woody  matter 
becomes  roots  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  cutting  of  which,  is  Uien  a 
new  and  entire  plant.  Every  bud  being  a  distinct  individual,  oapa- 
bleof  forming  a  new  plant,  has  indeed  theoretically  the  power,  if 
separated  from  the  parent  stem,  of  throwing  out  roots  and  main* 
taining  a  separate  existence  ;  and  some  plants  as  the  grape  vin« 
are  frequqntly  propagated  by  single  buds  planted  in  the  soi' 
H^x  \n  practice,  it  is  found  necessary,  with  almost  all  irees  an- 


piftnts,  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  with  the  Inid^ 
10  i^pplj  it  with  food  until  it  has  formed  roots  to  draw  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil. 

All  fruit  trees  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  with  proper 
eare  and  attention,  but  only  a  few  grow  with  sufficient  facility 
in  this  way  to  render  tiieir  ^propagation  by  cuttings  a  oommoB 
mode.  These  are  the  Gooseberry,  tibe  Currant,  the  Vine,  the 
Quince,  the  Fiff,  and  the  Mulberry. 

Cuttings  of  me  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  the  hardy  sorts  of 
Vine,  will  root  readily,  in  a  soil  not  too  dry,  in  the  open  garden. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  generally  taken  off  in  the  fall  or 
winter,  prepared  for  planting,  and  two  lliirds  of  their  lower  ends 
buried  in  the  ground  till  the  commencement  of  spring,  when 
they  are  planted  out,  either  where  chey  are  to  remain,  or  in  nur- 
sery rows.  If  planted  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to 
be  thrown  out  by  winter  frosts.  They  will  succeed 
nearly  as  well  if  taken  off  in  the  spring,  but,  owing 
to  the  period  at  which  they  commence  growing,  this 
must  be  attended  to  very  early,  if  deferred  till  that 
season. 

In  order  to  raise  plants  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant,  with  straight,  clean  stems,  which  shall  not 
throw  up  suckers,  it  is  only  necessary,  before  plant- 
ing  the  cutting,  to  cut  out  every  eye  or  bud  to  be 
placed  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Fig.  14. 
The  cutting  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  eight  inches 
of  which  may  be  inserted  in  the  ground.    To  insure 
greater  success  in  raising  the  finer  sorts  of  goose- 
berry, or  other  shrubs,  it  is  customary  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  the  shaded  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  in 
deep  rich  loam,  rather  damp  than  dry.     Cuttings  of 
the  vine  are  generally  prepared  when  trimming  the 
oo£6em/4i-  ^^^  Plants  in  autumn,  or  winter  ;  they  may  then  be 
S^jM^ofttl  buried  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  ground,  or  kept 
mnSt  fimted.     in  earth  in  the  cellar  till  spring. 

Scarce  sorts  of  foreign  grapes,  which  it  is  desirable  to  multiply 
extensively,  are  frequendy  propagated  by  joints ;  that  is,  by 
buds  having  about  two  inches  of  wood  attached  to  each-^every 
bud  in  this  way  forming  a  plant.  When  this  mode  is  adopted^ 
it  is  usual  to  plant  the  joints  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  light 
soil,  in  a  common  hot  bed  prepared  for  the  purpose,  or  each  joint 
(s  planted  in  a  pot  by  itself.     In  the  first  way  a  great  number  of 

.^^wittii,!  ■ufc^^uii- ■■■  w^c«K-»w  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  sma]l 

^^1^  space.     Success  is  more  certain 

^H^P^^gr?^  in  propagating  the  vine  by  jointfs 

^j^SjIggl^^  where  the  joint  is  halved  before 

Fir.  15.  planting,  Fig.  15-    .  ^  ^,     , 

A^mejaim^prtfandandpUmied.       The  large  English  black  mul- 
berry is    propagated  by  cuttings 
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as  follows :  about  the  last  of  October,  take  cuttings  from  tlM 
^  thrifty  shoots  of  a  bearing  tree,  cut  out  all  the  buds  except  two 
or  three  at  the  top,  and  pare  off  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  just 
below  a  bud.  Lay-in  the  cuttings  in  a  sheltered  border,  bury 
ing  them  so  that  oaly  the  two  buds  at  the  top  are  exposed,  ai 
covering  them  with  some  loose  straw  or  litter.  In  the  springs 
make  a  small  hot-bed  with  very  sandy  soil  in  which  to  plant  the 
cuttings  on  taking  them  out  of  the  ground,  or  place  each  one  in 
a  small  pot  in  any  hot- bed  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
they  will  be  found  to  have  made  roots  freely. 

As  a  general  rule,  cuttings  succeed  best  when  they  are  taken 
off  just  between  the  young  and  the  previous  year's  wood ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  young  side  shoots,  when  they  are  cut  off  close  to 
the  branch  preserving  the  collar  of  the  shoot.  The  lower  end 
should  be  cut  smoothly  across  just  below  a  bud,  the  soil  should 
ill  all  cases  be  pressed  firmly  about  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting, 
and  it  should  always  be  planted  before  the  buds  commence 
swelling,  that  the  wound  may  in  some  measure  heal  before 
f^rowth  and  the  absorption  of  fluid  commences. 

Propagauan  by  Layers  and  Stickers. 

A  layer  may  be  considered  as  a  cutting  not  entirely  separated 
from  the  plant. 

Layering  is  a  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  increasing 
some  fruit  tree  stocks,  as  the  Paradise  stock,  the  Muscle  Plum, 
and  some  kinds  which  do  not  grow  so  well  from  the  seed. 
Certain  varieties  of  native  grape,  as  the  Bland's  Virginia,  which 
do  not  root  readily  by  cuttings  are  also  raised  in  this  way,  and 
it  may  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  fruit  tree  which  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  on  its  own  root  without  grafting. 

Fruit  trees  are  generally  layered  in  the  spring,  and  the  layers 
may  be  taken  off  well  rooted  plants  in  the  autumn.  But  they 
may  also  be  layered  with  success  early  in     uly. 

In  making  layers  the  ground  around  the  mother  plant  should 
be  made  light  and  mellow  by  digging.  Being  provided  with 
some  hooked  pegs  to  fast- 
en down  the  layers,  bend 
down  a  branch  so  that 
the  end  may  recline  upon 
the  ground.    Open  a  little 

trench  three  or  four  inches  ilfL  C 

deep  to  receive  the  young 
wood     to    be    layered 
make  a  cut  or  tongue,  Fig. 
d  a,  halfway  through  the  " 

under  side  of  the  shoot,  ^iS^T  fr^lk^ 

,)egglng  down  the  branch 
wil  1  the  hooked  peg  b,  to  Fig.  16.    LayerinM. 
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Keep  it  in  As  place  ;  press  the  earth  slightly  round  the  tongue^ 
and,  in  filling  in  the  soil,  raise  nearly  upright  the  end  of  the . 
layei  c,  which  remains  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  descending  sap,  filled  with  organizable  matter,  is  arrested 
by  this  tongue,  accumulates  there,  and  the  emission  of  roots 
speedily  takes  place.  Ringing,  wounding,  or  twisting  the  limb, 
answers  the  same  purpose  less  perfectly,  and  indeed  many  trees 
root  readily  from  the  mere  position  of  the  branches  as  layers, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 

A  tree  or  plant  which  is  kept  for  raising  layers  is  called  a 
stool,  and  is  headed  down,  both  to  facilitate  the  rooting  of  the 
layers,  and  to  afford  an  abundance  of  shoots  near  the  earth. 
Shoots  of  some  of  the  fruit  tree  stocks  in  the  English  nurseries 
are  pegged  down  to  the  surface  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  soil,  and  at  the  end  of 
autumn  afford  hundreds  of  plants ;  almost  every  bud  making 
a  separate  root. 

Suckers  are  shoots  sent  up  from  the  root,  or  from  portions  of 
the  stem  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  are  easily  separated 
from  the  parent  plant. 

Suckers  of  fruit  trees  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for  bud- 
ding or  grafting  upon,  but  they  are  greatly  inferiour  to  seedlings 
for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  always  more  liable  to  produce 
suckers,  and  they  have  not  the  thrifty  vigorous  habit,  or  the 
same  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings.  Beside  this, 
should  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  be  diseased,  they  will 
be  likely  to  carry  the  malady  with  them. 

Propagating  by  suckers,  is  an  easy  and  desirable  way  when 
we  wish  to  continue  a  seedling  fruit  of  value  on  its  own  root,  and 
some  of  our  common  fruits  appear  to  be  more  healthy  and  per- 
manent  when  growing  in  that  way.  It  is  also  the  only  mode  in 
use  for  increasing  the  Raspberry ;  as  is  also  that  of  runners, 
wliich  is  a  kind  of  sucker  above  ground,  for  the  Strawberry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRUNING. 

1.  Pruning  to  promote  growth  or  modify  the  form  rf  fruit  trees. 

In  this  country  almost  all  fruit  trees  are  grown  as  statidards. 
In  this  way  they  develop  their  natural  forms,  attain  the  largest 
size,  and  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  with  the  least 
possible  care.     Our  bright  and  powerful  sun,  reaching  every 
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part  of  the  tree,  renders  the  minute  S3r8teni8  of  pruning  nai 
training,  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  English  worka 
on  this  subject,  of  little  or  no  moment  to  the  cultivator  here. 
Pruning  is,  therefore,  commonly  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  vigour  of  feeble  trees,  or  to  regulate  and  lm« 
prove  the  form  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  trees.  ^ 

Pruning  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  vigour  of  a  tree  in 
two  ways.  If  we  assume  that  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment 
is  supplied  by  the  roots  to  all  the  branches  and  buds  of  a  tree, 
by  cutting  off  one  half  of  the  branches,  at  the  proper  season,  we 
direct  the  whole  supply  of  nourishment  to  the  remaining  portion, 
which  will,  consequently,  grow  with  nearly  double  their  former 
luxuriance.  Again,  when  a  tree  becomes  stunted  or  enfeebled  in 
its  growth,  the  thinness  of  its  inner  bark,  with  its  consequent  small 
sap- vessels,  (which  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  principal  chan- 
nel for  the  passive  of  the  ascending  supply  of  food)  renders  the 
upward  and  downward  circulation  tardy,  and  the  growth  is 
small.  By  heading  back  or  pruning  judiciously,  all  the  force 
of  the  nourishing  fluid  is  thrown  into  a  smaller  number  of  buds, 
which  make  new  and  luxuriant  shoots,  larger  sap. vessels,  and 
which  afR>rd  a  ready  passage  to  the  fluids,  and  the  tree  with 
these  renewed  energies  will  continue  in  vigour  for  a  long  time. 

This  treatment  is  especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  small 
trees  of  feeble  or  stunted  growth,  which  are  frequently  cut  back 
to  a  single  bud,  and  a  new  shoot  or  shoots,  full  of  vigour,  gives  a 
healthy  habit  to  the  tree.  In  the  nurseries,  this  practice  of 
headmg  down  unthrifty  trees  is  frequently  pursued,  and  small 
orchard  trees  which  have  become  enfeebled  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner ;  cutting  back  the  head  as  far  as  the  place 
where  it  is  wished  that  new  shoots  should  spring  out.  Older 
trees  should  be  headed  back  more  sparingly,  unless  they  %re 
greatly  enfeebled  ;  and  their  roots  should  at  the  same  time  be 
assisted  by  manure. 

A  judicious  pruning  to  modify  the  form  of  our  standard  trees 
is  nearly  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  practice.  Every  fruU 
tree,  grown  in  the  open  orchard  or  garden  ote  a  common  standard 
should  he  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  pruner  going  no  further  than  to  take  out  all  weak  and 
crowded  branches;  those  which  are  filling  uselessly  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  tree,  where  their  leaves  cannot  be  duly  exposed  to 
the  light  and  sun,  or  those  which  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  others.  All  pruning  of  large  branches  in  healthy  trees 
should  be  avoided  by  examining  them  every  season  and  taking 
out  superfluous  shoots  while  small.  Mr.  Coxe,  the  best  American 
author  on  fruit  trees,  remarks  very  truly  "  when  orchard  trees 
are  much  pruned,  they  are  apt  to  throw  out  numerous  (super- 
fluous^  suckers  from  the  boughs  in  the  following  summer ;  these 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  tliey  first  appear,  or  they  may  easily 
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De  broken  oflT  while  yoQlig  and  brittle — cutting  is  apt  to  increase 
their  number." 

Where  pruning  is  not  required  to  renovate  the  vigour  of  ar 
enfeebled  tree,  or  to  regulate  its  shape — in  other  words,  in  tbd 
case  of  a  healthy  tree  which  we  wish  to  retain  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  health,  and  vigour,  it  may  be  considered 
worse  than  useless.  Bearing  in  mind  that  growth  is  always 
corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  if  these 
are  in  due  proportion,  and  in  perfect  health,  the  knife  will  always 
be  found  rather  detrimental  to  luxuriance  and  constitutional 
vigour  than  beneficial.* 

The  best  season  for  pruning  to  promote  growth,  theoretically,  is 
in  autumn  soon  afler  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Next  to  this,  winter 
pruning,  performed  in  mild  weather,  is  best,  and  in  orchards  this 
is  the  season  usually  most  convenient.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  (and  always  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,)  the  roots  are  collecting  a  certain 
stock  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  autumn  and  winter. 
When  a  tree  is  pruned  in  autumn  or  winter  this  whole  supply 
goes  to  the  remaining  branches,  while  in  the  case  of  spring  pru- 
ning it  is  partly  lost.  North  of  the  43°  of  latitude,  however,  the 
winters  are  so  severe  that  winter  pruning  should  be  deferred  till 
the  last  of  February. 

We  should  especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  as  the 
loss  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  and,  in 
some,  brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  the  limbs. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  all  sea- 
sons of  pruning,  but  our  own  experience  has  led  us  to  believe 
that,  practically,  a  fortnight  before  midsummer  is  by  far  the  best 
season,  on  the  wfwle,  for  pruning  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over  freely  and  rapidly ;  it  is 
the  most  favourable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and  balance  of 
the  head,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  branches  require  removal ;. 
and  all  the  stock  of  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  is  directed  to 
the  branches  that  remain. 

In  pruning  large  limbs,  some  compositicm  should  always  be  at 
nand  lo  cover  the  wound.  This  will  not  only  prevent  its  crack- 
ing by  the  cold  in  winter  pruning,  but  will  keep  out  the  air,  and 
maintain  the  exposed  wood  in  a  sound  state,  until  it  is  covered 

*  Ignorant  cultivaton  frequently  weaken  the  ener^es  of  young  trees,  anif 
cause  them  to  arov/  up  with  lean  aim  slender  stems,  by  mjudiciouslv  trimming  off 
the  young  side  snoots  and  leaves,  in  the  growing  season.  By  taking  on  these  shoots, 
the  stem  is  deprived  of  all  the  leaves  which  would  attract  and  elaborate  the  sap, 
thm  preparing  nourishment  for  the  growth  of  the  stem ;  and  the  tnmk  of  the  tree 
does  not  increase  in  size  half  so  fast  as  when  the  side  branches  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  a  time,  pruning  them  away  gradually.  It  is  better,  in  the  case  of  these 
Vowig  trees,  to  ttop  the  side  branches  when  of  moderate  length  by  pinching  out  tht 
mnainal  bud. 
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with  a  new  layer  of  bark.  Many  compositions  ha^e  been  ir. 
fashion,  abroad,  for  this  purpose,  which,  under  our  summer  sua 
and  wintry  frosts,  are  nearly  worthless,  as  they  generally  crack 
and  fall  off  in  a  single  year.  The  following  is  a  cheap  and  ad> 
mirable  application,  which  we  recommend  to  all  cultiTators  of 
fruit  trees. 

CamposUion  for  wovnds  made  in  jmtfdng.  Take  a  quart  of 
alcohol  and  dissohre  in  it  as  much  gum  shellac  as  will  make  a 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Apply  this  to  the  wound  with 
a  common  painter's  brush  ;  always  paring  the  wound  smoothly 
first  with  the  knife.  The  liquid  becomes  periectly  hard,  adheres 
closely,  excludes  the  air  perfectly,  and  is  afiected  by  no  changes 
of  weather ;  while  at  the  same  timo  its  thinness  offers  no  resist- 
ance  to  the  lip  of  new  bark  that  gradually  closes  over  the  wound. 
If  the  componition  is  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  sufficiently 
wide  mouthed  to  admit  the  brush,  it  will  always  be  ready  for  use 
and  suited  to  the  want  of  the  moment. 

2.  Jt^rumng  to  induce  fruitfulness. 

When  a  young  fruit  tree  is  too  luxuriant,  employing  all  its 
energies  in  making  vigorous  shoots,  but  forming  few  or  no  blos- 
som buds,  and  producing  no  fruit,  we  have  it  in  our  power  by 
dififerent  modes  of  pruning  to  lessen  this  over-luxuriance,  and 
force  it  to  expend  its  energies  in  fruit- bearing.  The  most  direct 
and  successful  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  pruning  the  roots,  a  pro- 
ceeding recently  brought  into  very  successful  practice  by  Euro- 
pean gardeners. 

Root  pruning  has  the  effect  of  at  once  cutting  oiT  a  consider- 
able supply  of  the  nourishment  formerly  afforded  by  the  roots  of 
a  tree.  The  leaves,  losing  part  of  their  usual  food,  are  neither 
able  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  nor  to  use  all  the  nutritious 
matter  already  in  the  branches  ;  the  branches  therefore  become 
more  stunted  in  their  growth,  the  organizable  matter  accumu. 
lates,  and  fruit  buds  are  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the 
tree  are  no  longer  entirely  carried  off  in  growth,  and  the  return- 
ing sap  is  employed  in  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

Root  pruning  should  be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and 
it  usually  consists  in  laying  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  off 
smoothly  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk,  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  tree)  the  principal  roots.  Mr.  Rivers,  an 
English  nurseryman  of  celebrity,  who  has  practised  this  mode 
with  great  success,  digs  a  trench  early  in  November,  eighteen 
inches  deep,  round  his  trees  to  be  root  pruned,  cutting  off  tho 
roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  By  following  this  practice  every 
year,  he  not  only  thro>vs  his  trees  into  early  bearing,  but  forces 
Apples,  Pears,  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their  own  roots,  to  be- 
come prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  ^\\  feet  apart,  trained  in  a 
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eonical  form,  full  of  fruit  branches,  and  producing  abundantly. 
These  dwarf  trees,  thus  annually  root  pruned,  he  supphes  abun- 
dantly with  manure  at  the  ends  of  the  roots,  thus  keeping  up 
their  health  and  vigour.  The  plan  is  an  admirable  one  fot 
small  gardens,  or  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  grow  a  great  many 
sorts  in  a  small  surface.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject  enumerates  the  following  among  the  advantages  of  ijfs» 
ttmaUc  root  pruning. 

"  1.  The  fiieility  of  thinnmg,  (owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
trees,)  and,  in  some  varieties,  of  setting  the  blossoms  of  shy- bear- 
ing sorts,  and  of  thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit. 

"2.  It  will  make  the  gardener  independent  of  the  natural  soil 
of  his  garden,  as  a  few  barrowsful  of  rich  mould  will  support  a 
tree  for  a  lengthened  period,  thus  placing  bad  soils  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  the  most  favourable. 

"  3.  The  capability  of  removing  trees  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  growth,  with  as  much  facility  as  furniture.  To  tenants 
this  will  indeed  be  a  boon,  for  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  an- 
noyances  a  tenant  is  subject  to,  is  that  of  being  obliged  to  leave 
behind  him  trees  that  he  has  nurtured  with  the  utmost  care." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  caution  ;  "  enough  of 
vigour  must  be  left  in  the  tree  to  support  its  crop  of  fruit,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  seasons  cessation  from  root  pruning,  will  of^en 
be  found  necessary." 

Root  pruning  in  this  country  will,  we  think,  be  most  valuable 
m  its  application  to  common  standard  trees,  which  are  thrifty, 
but  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  They  will  generally  be  found  to  re- 
quire but  a  single  pruning  to  bring  them  into  a  permanently 
ft'uitful  condition  ;  and  some  sorts  of  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
do  not  usually  give  a  fair  crop  till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  may  be  brought  into  fruit  by  this  means  as  soon  as 
they  are  of  proper  size.  Several  nearly  full  grown  peach,  pear, 
and  plum  trees,  on  a  very  rich  soil  on  the  Hudson,  which  were 
over-luxuriant  but  bore  no  fruit,  were  root  pruned  by  our  advice 
two  years  ago,  and  yielded  most  excellent  and  abundant  crops 
last  season. 

In  the  case  of  Apple  orchards,  where  the  permanent  value  de- 
pends  on  the  size,  longevity,  and  continued  productiveness  of  the 
trees,*it  is  better  to  wait  patiently  and  not  resort  to  pruning  to 
bring  them  into  bearing  ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  exces- 
sive pruning  shortens  somewhat  the  life  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Coxe> 
indeed,  recommended  that  the  first  fruit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  a  young  apple  orchard,  as  it  lessens  very  materiallj 
tiie  vigour  of  the  trees. 

Shortemng'in  the  shoots  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  these  trees,  since  by  reducing  the  young  wood, 
the  sap  accumulates  in  the  remainder  of  the  £ranch,  and  many 
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bearing  shoots  are  produced  instead  of  one.  And  tlie  English 
practice  of  Mpurring-in^  which  consists  in  annually  shortening 
the  lateral  shoots  of  trained  Pears,  Apples,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  make  them  throw  out  short  fruit  branches,  or  spurs,  is  founded 
on  the  same  principle. 

Bending  down  the  Imhs  is  an  easy  and  simple  means  of  throw. 
mg  such  branches  directly  into  fruit.  By  this  means  tlie  circu- 
lation is  retarded,  rapid  growtli  ceases,  organizable  matter  accu<- 
mulates,  and  fruit  buds,  as  before  stated,  surely  follow.  The 
limbs  are  bent,  while  flexible,  in  June  or  July,  and  tied  down  be. 
low  a  horizontal  line  until  they  retain  of  themselves  their  new 
position.  When  this  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  a  never  failing 
mode  of  rendering  such  branches  fruitful.  It  is  stated  in  Lou- 
don's Gardener's  Magazine  that  ^'  a  very  large  crop  of  Pears  was 
obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  Buckinghamshire,  from 
trees  which  had  not  borne  at  all,  by  twisting  and  breaking  down 
the  young  shoots,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wood  had  be- 
come tough  ;  and  the  pendent  branches  afterwards  continued 
perfectly  healthy." 

Disbarking  and  Ringing  are  two  modes  that  have  been  recotx^ 
mended  by  some  authors,  but  of  which,  except  as  curious  expe- 
riments,  we  entirely  disapprove.  Disbarking,  that  is,  removing 
the  outer  bark  of  the  trunk  in  February,  May,  or  March,  is  and 
may  be  practised  with  good  results  on  trees  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions, and  under  glass,  but  must  always  be  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous  practice  in  open  orchards,  and  in  a  variable  climate  like 
ours ;  while  its  good  effects  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attained 
by  keeping  the  bark  in  a  healthy  state  by  a  wash  of  soft  soap. 
Ringings  which  is  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  descending  sap 
in  a  branch  and  forcing  it  to  organize  blossom  buds,  by  taking 
off  a  ring  of  bark,  say  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch,  near  midsummer, 
is  a  mode  always  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
branch,  and  if  carried  to  any  extent,  finally  destroys  the  tree. 
It  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  since  root  pruning,  and  other 
and  better  modes,  are  becoming  known.  A  ligature  or  bandage 
tightly  applied  to  the  limb,  will  have  temporarily  the  same  effwH 
as  nngmg,  without  so  much  injury  to  the  branch. 

Inducing  fruitfulnM  by  other  means. 

The  influence  of  certain  soils  on  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees  is  a  subject  of  every  day  observation,  but  the  Su  ar  ^ 
gredients  of  the  soil,  which  insure  this  abundam  b^rin  J^  i/ ^^ 
BO  well  known.  Limestone  soils  ar^  «lrv.^  •  oearing,  is  no* 
tive  of  all  sons  of  fruifr^rcerStTn  tZZ  /^^^^^^^y  produo^ 
try  seem  to  be  equally  wk  ^^S  tolK^™'  ""  '^''  ^^ 

In  a  curious  work  called  the  "  Rpiiiv/^»»         '      /. «, 
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able  time  to  the  subject,  states  that  oommon  salt  and  chloride  of 
lime  contribute  greatly  to  the  flowering  of  most  plants,  to  which, 
however,  they  can  only  be  affiled  with  safety,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. '^  Salts  of  lime,"  he  continues,  '*  appear  to  produce  so 
nearly  the  same  effect  as  those  of  potash  and  soda,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  lime  within  their  reach,  if  there  is  no  deficit 
ency  ?f  manure  in  the  shape  of  general  food.  Lime  will  in  the 
main  promote,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the  fruiting  and  flower* 
ing  of  most  plants,  because  calcareous  salts  promote  evaporation 
and  the  conc^tration  of  the  sap." 

Although  we  cannot  coincide  wiUi  many  of  Dr.  Schultz'a 
views  as  expressed  in  this  work,  yet,  the  remarks  just  quoted 
agree  so  entirely  with  facts  that  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  we  gladly  place  them  before  the  cultivator  of  fruit 
trees.  One  of  the  most  productive  fruit  gardens  in  our  know- 
ledge is  on  a  limestone  soil,  and  another  more  than  usually  pro* 
lidc,  in  a  neighbourhood  not  very  fruitful,  is  every  year  treated 
with  a  top  dressing  of  coarse  salt,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to 
the  acre.  These  facts  are  surely  worth  the  attention  of  growers, 
and  should  be  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  careful  experi- 
ments. 

Rendering  trees  more  fruitful  by  dwarfing^  and  by  adapting 
them  to  soils  naturally  unfruitful  by  growing  them  upon  other 
and  better  stocks,  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader 
under  the  head  o£  Grafting. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAINING. 


Training  fruit  trees  is,  thanks  to  our  fovourable  climate,  a 

groeeeding  entirely  unnecessary  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
tates.  Our  fine  dry  summers,  with  the  great  abundance  of 
strong  light  and  sun,  are  sufficient  to  ripen  fully  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  so  that  the  whole  art  of  training,  at  once  the 
trial  and  triumph  of  skill  with  English  fruit  gardeners,  is  quite 
dispensed  with :  and  in  the  place  of  long  lines  of  brick  wall 
and  espalier  rails,  surrounding  and  dividing  the  fruit  garden, 
all  covered  with  carefully  trained  trees,  we  are  proud  to  show 
the  open  orchard,  and  the  borders  in  the  fruit  garden  filled 
with  thrifly  and  productive  standards.  Nothing  surprises  a  Bri- 
tish gardener  more,  knowing  the  cold  of  our  winter,  than  the 
first  sight  of  peaches,  and  other  fin©  fruits,  arriving  at  full  per- 
fection in  the  middle  states^  with  so  little  care ;  and  he  sees  at 
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once  that  three  fourths  of  the  great  expense  of  a  fmit  gardkm 
here  b  rendered  entirely  needless. 

Training  fruit  trees,  in  this  country,  is  therefore  confined  to 
the  colder  districts  north  of  the  49^  of  latitude,  and  to  the  gar. 
dens  of  amateurs.  There  can,  howerer,  scarcely  be  a  more 
beautiful  display  of  the  art  of  the  horticulturist,  than  a  fine  row 
of  trained  trees,  their  branches  arranged  with  the  utnriost  sym- 
metry  and  regularity,  and  covered,  in  the  fruit  season,  with  large 
and  richly  ccSoured  fruit. 

North  of  the  43<)  latitude,  (or  north  of  the  Mohawk,)  the  peach 
does  not  ripen  well,  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  rather  tender 
tiees,  will,  in  such  situations,  generally  yield  abundant  crops 
when  trained  on  a  common  upright  trellis,  or  espalier  rail,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.*  Still  farther  north,  as  in  Maine,  or  Canada, 
a  wall  must  be  resorted  to :  but  our  own  observation  leads  us  to 
believe  that,  generally,  the  espalier  rail  will  be  found  not  only 
cheaper,  and  more  easily  managed  in  training,  but  really  pre- 
ferable to  a  wall,  as  full  exposure  to  light  is  sufficient  without 
much  additional  heat.  With  regard  to  walls  themselves,  in  the 
middle  portions  of  the  Union,  a  southern  aspect  is  almost  always 
the  worst,  being  too  hot  in  midsummer  ;  a  wall  running  north 
and  south,  and  affording  east  and  west  aspects,  is  much  the  best. 
The  western  aspect  is  indeed  preferable  for  all  tender  fruits,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  there  liable  to  injury  from  early  frosts.  A 
ixorth  wall  is  useful  for  producing  a  later  crop. 

The  objects  of  training  are,  by  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  to  the  light  and  sun,  to  ripen  fruits  in 
a  naturally  unfavourable  climate ;  to  render  them  tnore  fruit- 
ful,— ^lessening  vigour  and  excessive  growth  by  the  lateral  or 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches ;  and  lastly  economy  of 
space,  as  trees  when  trained  on  a  flat  surface  occupy  much  less 
space  in  the  fruit  garden  than  standards,  and  leave  the  borders 
more  open  for  cropping  with  vegetables. 

Training  conical  standards.  A  very  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
training  fruit  trees,  which  has  lately  come  into  great  favour  with 
amateurs,  is  the  conical  standard,  or  Quenouille,  (pronounced  ke- 
nool)  of  the  French.  It  is  applied  chiefly  to  pears,  wnich,  when 
treated  in  tbis  way,  may  be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart,  and 
thus  a  great  variety  of  sorts  may  be  grown  in  a  small  garden. 
The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  training  in  this  country,  at 
present,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Lynn,  Mass.  A 
great  number  of  the  specimen  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  are  trained  in  this  manner;  and  Loudon  re- 
marks, thai  in  1840  the  Royal  Kitchen  garden  of  Versailles 

•  Cedar  or  lornst  posts,  set  four  or  eight  feet  apart,  witli  horizontal  »)ai8  let  in, 
and  crossed  by  light  perpeiitliciilar  strijis  of  pine  from  xix  to  twelve  inches  apart, 
will  form  an  excellent  and  tliimhle  trellis  for  esptiliers.  I^ee  Fig.  21.  Indeed 
many  gardeners  here  prefer  liaving  a  liglit  trellis  a  few  inches  from  the  ivall,upofl 
K-\dch  to  train,  instead  of  nailing  directly  on  tlie  wall. 


QTItKOCILLK   STAND  UtJS. 

Dont^ed  two  hundred  trees  trained  in  the  conical  n 

the  current  year's  shoots  tied  down  en  quenomUe.     "  They  had 

attained  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  before  the  brancliej 

were  bent  down  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  was  to  cover  the  shoots 

with  bloesom  buds,  and  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  crops." 

To  produce  Quenouille 

standards,  plant  a  young 

tree,  three  or  four  feet 

high,  and,  ailer  the  first 

summer's   growth,   head 

back  the  lop,  and  cut-in 

the  side  branches,  as  re- 

Presented  by  the  dotted 
nes,  on  a.  Fig.  16.    The 
next  season  the  tree  will 
shoot  out  three  or   four 
)  tiers  of  side  branches,  ac< 
.  cording  to  its    strength. 
The    lowest    should   be 
left  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and,  by 
pinching  off  superfluous 
F%.16.   Qiioioi«lfcor»iBatriTOmew,p™-    shoMs.  Others    may    be 
granue  ttagtt.  made  to  grow  pretty  regu- 

larly, 80  as  not  to  crowd  the  head.  At  the  end  of  this  eeaaon 
head  back  the  leader  as  in  h,  to 
strengthen  the  side  shoots.  Next 
season  a  fresh  series  of  lateral  shoots 
will  be  produced,  four  or  five  of 
which  may  be  kept  every  year ;  and, 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  lower 
branches  may  be  bent  down  in  mid- 
summer, e,  and  kept  in  a  pendulous 
position  for  a  year  or  two,  by  tying 
them  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
or  to  the  main  stem.  This  success- 
ive growth  at  the  top,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  limbs  below,  must  be 
continued  till  the  requisite  height — 
say  ten  feet — is  attained,  when  all  the 
branches  assuming  their  final  form, 
the  tree  will  resemble  Fig.  17.  A 
moderate  pruning  to  produce  new 
wood,  and  the  occasional  tying  in  of 
a  rambling  shoot,  will  be  all  that  is 

required.     The    French  quenouille  _    „     c™i<ri^ft.«™a» 
trammg    is    performed    with   dwarf  trammg,  minfUt. 

filooks,  but  the  trees  are  more  thrifty  and  durable  when  graflwl 


m  their  own  slooks,  «ikI  kept  within  proper  bouodi  hf  root  pn 
nlnfr,  after  Mr.  Rivera'  method,  expUined  in  a  preyioun  psce. 

The  two  best  modes  of  training  for  this  oountry,  on  walln  or  ' 
eapaliers,  are  fan-training,  and  horiztxital  training.  The  fitsl 
i»  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode  of  training  the  Peach,  the  Apn< 
eot,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry  ;  and  the  latter  is  best  adapted  to 
the  Pear.  In  training  to  a  wall,  the  branches  are  fastened  in 
Aeir  places  by  shreds  of  leather  and  nails  ;  and,  as  espalieie, 
bv  tying  them  with  slips  of  bass- matting  to  the  rails  of  the  trellis. 
The  following  account  of  these  two  modes  of  training  is  so  con- 
cisely abridged  from  the  practice  of  the  best  English  gardens. 
In  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  that  we  cinnot  do  better  than  to 
place  it  before  the  reader. 

Patt-lraining  in  the  common  English  manner.     A  maiden  plant 
(a  tree  but  one  year  from  the  graft,)  being  [rianted  "  is  to  be 
..  ,  headed    down    to    four    buds   or   eyes, 

^t  jT  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 

-^       ^V    j**^    _.>*»    '"^'  '"*•  shoots  on  each  side,  as  shown 
^^^**^S)|£*^'-*'"^    in  Fig.  18.     The  following  season  tl)e 
Fig.  18.    Fm-inmiiig,  firi    t^o  uppermost  shoots  are  to  he  headed 
Magt.  down  to  three  eyes,  placed  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  throw  out  one  leading  shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  each 
side  ;  the  two  lowermost  shoots  are  to  be  headed  down  to  two 
eyes,  so  as  to  throw  out  one  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  one  shoot  on  the 
uppermost  side,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
Id.     We  have  now  five  leading 
shoots  on  each  side,  well  placed,  . 
to  form  our  future  tree.     Each 
of  these  shoots  must  be  placed  in 
the  exact  position  in  which  it  is 
to  remain  ;    and  as  it   is   these    Fig.  19.  . 
shoots  which  are  to  form  the  future  tree,  none  of  them  are  to  bo 
shortened.     The  tree  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  bear 
any  fruit  (his  year.      Each  shoot  must  now  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce, besides  the  leading  shoot  at  its  estremity,  two  Other  shoots 
OD  the  uppermost  side,  one  near  to  the  bottom  and  one  about 
midway  up  the  stem  ; 
there  must  also  be  one 
shoot  on  the  undermost 
side,  placed  about  mid* 
way  between  the  other 
two.      All    the   other 
■r  shoots  must  be  pinch- 
ed off  in  their  infant 
state.    The  tree  will 


_  Flg.S». 


then    assume,    at    the 


end  of  the  third  year,  (lie  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  20,     From 
tills  time  it  may  be  allowed  to  bear  what  crop  of  Iruit  the  gar 
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dener  thinks  it  able  to  carry ;  in  determining  wliioh,  he  ought 
never  to  overrate  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  All  of  these  shoots, 
except  the  leading  ones,  must  at  the  proper  season  be  shortenedi 
but  to  what  leng&  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  th* 
gardener,  it  of  course  depending  upon  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 
Li  shonening  the  shoot,  oare  should  be  taken  to  cut  back  to  a 
wood  bud  that  will  produce  a  eboot  for  the  following  year.  Cut 
close  to  the  bud,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  the  following  sea- 
son. The  following  year  each  shoot  at  the  extremities  of  the 
leading  branches  should  produce,  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  under  part,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree ;  whilst  each  of  the  secondary  branches 
should  produce  besides  the  leading  shoot,  one  otiier  placed  near 
to  the  bottom  ;  for  the  grand  art  of  pruning,  in  all  systems  to 
whioh  this  class  of  trees  is  subjected,  consists  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  and 
ou  no  account  must  the  gardener  cut  away  clean  any  shoots  so 
placed,  without  well  considering  if  they  will  be  wanted,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future  good  appearance  of  the  tree. 
The  quantity  of  young  wood  annually  laid  in  must  depend  upon 
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the  vigour  of  the  tree.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  lay  the  si 
quantity  into  a  weakly  tree  as  into  a  tree  in  full  vigour.  The 
gardener  here  must  use  his  own  judgment.  But  if  any  of  the 
leading  shoots  manifest  a  disposition  to  outstrip  the  others,  a 
portiM)  of  young  shoots  must  he  laid  in,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  fruit  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  over-vigorous  branch.  At  the 
same  time  a  smaller  quantity  of  fruit  dian  usual  must  be  left 
lo  ripen  on  the  weaker  branch.  This  will  tend  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  better  than  any  other  method.  Fig.  21,  presents  us 
with  the  figure  of  a  tree  in  a  more  advanced  state  well  balanced, 
and  well  calculated  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  all  over 
its  surface.  [We  have  varied  this  figure  by  representing  it  train, 
ed  on  a  trellis,  instead  of  a  wall.]  Whenever  any  of  the  lower 
shoots  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  incommode  the  others,  ihev 
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should  be  cut  bftek  to  a  yearling  shoot ;  this  will  give  them 
room,  and  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  in  order.  In  nailins 
to  a  wall,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  any  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  wounds  made  by  the  knife  heal  quickly,  but  a  bruise 
often  proves  incurable.  Never  let  a  nail  gall  any  part  of  th^ 
tree  ;  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  branch.  In  nailing-in  th4 
young  shoots,  dispose  them  as  straight  and  regular  as  possible 
it  will  look  workman-like.  Whatever  system  of  training  is 
pursued,  the  leading  branches  should  be  laid-in  in  the  exact 
position  they  are  to  remain ;  for  wherever  a  large  branch  is 
brought  down  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  the  free  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  obstructed  by  the  extension  of  the  upper,  and  con- 
traction  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  branch.  It  is  thus  robbed  of 
part  of  its  former  vigour,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  throw  out,  imme- 
diately behind  the  parts  most  bent,  one  or  more  vigorous  shoots." 
Horizontal  training  consists  in  preserving  an  upright  leader, 
with  lateral  shoots  trained  at  regular  intervals.  These  intervals 
may  be  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  for  pears  and  apples,  and 
about  nine  inches  for  cherries  and  plums.  "  A  maiden  plant 
with  three  shoots  having  been  procured,  the 
two  side  shoots  are  laid  in  horizontally,  and 
the  centre  one  upright,  as  in  Fig.  22 ;  all  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  latter  but  three, 
viz,,  one  next  the  top  for  a  vertical  leader,  J. 

and  one  on  each  side  near  the  top,  for  hori-  -j^  ^  HnritnnhA 
zontal  branches.  In  the  course  of  the  first  ^Saining,  Jint  stage. 
summer  after  planting,  the  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out being  stopped.  In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  the  two  lat- 
erals produced  are  nailed  or  tied  in 
and  also  the  shoots  produced  frori 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  laterals ; 
the  centre  shoot  being  headed  down 
as  before,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23.  But 
in  the  second  summer,  when  the 
Fig.  23.  Horizontal  training,  m-  main  shoot  has  attained  the  length 
wnd  stage,  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  it  may  be 

stopped;  which,  if  the 
plant  is  in  proper 
vigour,  will  cause  it 
to  throw  out  two  ho- 
rizontal branches, 
in  addition  to  those 
which  were  thrown 
out  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year. 
The  tree  will  now 
be    in    its    second 

summer,     and    will  Fig.  24.    Horizontal  training,  third  stage. 

have  four  horizontal  branches  on  each  side  of  the  upright  stera 
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85  in  Fig.  24 ;  and  by  persevering  in  this  system  four  horizontal 
branches  will  be  produced  in  each  year  till  the  tree  reaches  the 
lop  of  the  wall  (or  espalier,)  when  the  upright  stem  must  termi- 
nate in  two  horizontal  branches.     In  the  following  autumn  the 


Tig.  25.    Horizontal  training,  fourth  year. 

tree  will  have  the  ap^arance  of  Fig.  25." — Suburban  Harticul 
turist,  pp.  363 :  372. 

Training  fruit  trees  is  nowhere  in  the  United  States  practised 
to  much  extent  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  ;  and 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  foregoing  methods  in  that 
neighborhood  are  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  Col. 
Perkins,  and  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRANSPLANTING. 


As  nearly  all  fruit  trees  are  raised  first  in  nurseries,  and  then 
removed  to  their  final  position  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden ;  aa 
upon  the  manner  of  this  removal  depends  not  only  their  slow  or 
rapid  growth,  their  feebleness  or  vigour  afterwards,  and  in  many 
cases  even  their  life,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important,  to  understand  and  practise  well  this  transplanting. 

The  season  best  adapted  for  transplanting  fruit  trees  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  horticulturists ;  a 
difference  founded  mainly  on  experience,  but  without  taking  into 
account  variation  of  climate  and  soils,  two  very  important  cir* 
cumstances  in  all  operations  of  this  kind. 

All  physiologists,  however,  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  deciduous  trees  is  in  autunm,  directly  after  the 

4* 
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(all  of  the  leaf.  The  tree  is  then  in  a  completely  doimant  state. 
Transplanted  at  this  early  season,  whatever  wounds  may  have 
neen  made  in  the  roots  commence  healing  at  once,  us  a  deposit  di- 
rectly takes  place  of  gmnulous  matter  from  the  wound,  and  wfiea 
the  spring  arrives  the  tree  is  already  somewhat  established,  and 
ready  to  commence  its  growth.  Autumn  planting  is  for  this 
reason  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  all  mild  climates,  and  dry  soils ; 
and  even  for  very  hardy  trees  as  the  apple,  in  colder  latitudes ; 
as  the  fixed  position  in  the  ground,  which  trees  planted  then  get 
by  the  autumnal  and  early  spring  rains,  gives  them  an  advan- 
•Age,  at  the  next  season  of  growth,  over  newly  moved  trees. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  in  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where 
the  winters  commence  early,  and  are  severe,  spring  planting  is 
greatly  preferred.  There,  autumn  and  winter  are  not  mild 
enough  to  allow  this  gradual  process  of  healing  and  establishing 
tne  roots  to  go  on  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
the  rootd  of  a  tree,  all  that  slow  growth  and  collection  of  nutri- 
ment by  the  roots  is  necessarily  at  an  end.  And  the  more 
tender  soits  of  fruit  trees,  the  Peach  and  Apricot,  which  are  less 
hardy  when  newly  planted  than  when  their  roots  are  etitire,  and 
M'ell  fixed  in  the  soil,  are  liable  to  injury  in  their  branches  by 
the  cold.  The  proper  time,  in  such  a  climate,  is  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  in  a  fit  condition  in  the  spring. 

Early  iu  autumn,  and  in  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  may 
as  a  gen<eral  rule  be  considered  the  best  seasons  for  transplant- 
ing, [t  IS  true  that  there  are  instances  of  excellent  success  in 
planting  at  all  seasons,  except  midsummer ;  and  there  are  many 
who,  from  having  been  once  or  twice  successful  in  transplanting 
when  trees  were  nearly  in  leaf,  avow  that  to  be  the  best  season  ; 
not  taking  into  account,  that  their  success  was  probably  entirely 
owing  to  a  fortunately  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  and 
aoundant  rains  after  the  experiment  was  performed.  In  the  middle 
states,  we  are  frequently  liable  to  a  dry  period  in  early  summer, 
directly  following  the  season  of  removal,  and  if  transplanting  is 
deferred  to  a  late  period  in  spring,  many  of  the  trees  will  perish 
from  drought,  before  their  roots  become  established  in  the  soil. 
Spring  planting  should,  therefore,  always  be  performed  a«  soon 
aci  possible,  that  the  roots  may  have  the  great  benefit  of  the  early 
and  abundant  rains  of  that  season,  and  get  well  started  before 
the  heat  of  summer  commences.  For  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
York,  therefore,  the  best  periods  are,  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
lo  the  middle  of  November,  in  autumn  ;  and,  from  the  close  of 
winter,  to  the  middle  of  April,  in  the  spring ;  though  commonly, 
the  seasons  of  removal  are  frequently  extended  a  month  bey^ond 
these  limits. 

Taki7ig  up  ike  trees  is  an  important  part  of  the  operation.  > 
transplanter  should  never  forget  that  it  is  by  the  delicate  and 
tender  points  or  extremities  of  the  root  that  trees  take  up  their 
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looti ;  and  that  the  chance  of  complete  success  is  lessened,  b)p 
every  one  of  these  points  that  is  bruised  or  destroyed.  If  we 
could  remove  trees  with  every  fibre  entire,  as  we  do  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  they  would  scarcely  show  any  sign  of  their  change  of  posi- 
tion. In  most  cases,  especially  in  that  of  trees  taken  from 
nurseries,  this  is,  by  the  operation  of  removal,  nearly  impos- 
sible. But  although  we  may  not  hope  to  get  every  root  entire, 
we  may,  with  proper  care,  preserve  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
them,  and  more  particularly  the  small  and  delicate  fibres.  After 
being  taken  up,  they  should  be  planted  directly ;  or,  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  they  should  be  kept  from  drying  by  a  covering  of 
mats,  and  when  sent  to  a  distance  by  being  packed  in  damp 
moss.* 

Preparing  the  places.  Here  is  the  fatal  stumbling  block  of 
all  novices  and  ignorant  persons  in  transplanting.  An  English 
gardener,  when  he  is  about  to  plant  fruit  trees,  talks  about  pre- 
paring hi^  borders,  an  American  says  he  will  dig  his  holes  ;  and 
we  cannot  give  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  two 
persons  as  to  the  wants  of  a  fruit  tree,  or  a  better  notion  of  the 
comparative  provision  made  to  supply  these  wants,  than  by  con- 
trasting the  two  phrases  themselves.  The  one  looks  upon  a  tree 
as  a  living  being,  whose  life  is  to  be  rendered  long,  vigorous,  and 
fruitful  by  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  a  soil  mellow  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  smallest  fibre  ;  the  other  considers  it  very 
much  in  the  light  of  a  truncheon  or  a  post,  which  he  thrusts 
into  the  smallest  possible  hole,  and  supplies  with  the  least  portion 
of  manure^  trusting  to  what  he  seems  to  believe  the  inextinguish- 
able powers  of  nature  to  make  roots  and  branches  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  the  terms  differ  somewhat  from 
the  nature  of  the  culture  and  the  greater  preparation  necessary 
in  planting  fruit  trees  in  England^  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
si^cient  to  justify  the  different  modes  of  performing  the  same 
operation  there  and  here. 

In  truth,  in  this  country,  where  the  sun  and  clinmte  are  so 
favourable,  where  pruning  and  training  are  comparatively  so 
little  necessary,  the  great  requisite  to  success  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  f^it  trees  is  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  before 
a  tree'  is  planted.  Whether  a  transplanted  tree  shall  struggle 
several  years  to  recover,  or  grow  moderately  after  a  short  time, 
or  at  once  start  into  a  very  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growth,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  amount  of  care  and  labor  the  planter  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  the  soil  for  his  trees.  We  have  seen  seve- 
ral instances  where,  dde  by  side,  one  man  planted  his  trees  in 
large  spaces  of  deeply  moved  and  rich  soil,  and  another  in 

*  We  should  notice  an  important  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  trees  packed  fti 
■tupping  across  the  Atlantic.  In  this  rase  they  should  be  packed  only  in  dry  moss; 
the  moisture  of  the  sea  air  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  roots  In  good  conditioni 
tvhile  if  packed  in  ddinp  maes  they  will  be  injured  by  retting  or  eicenivegi0ivth> 
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Binall  holes  in  the  oommon  mode,  which  uniformly  showed  the 
trees  of  the  firsts  larger  after  five  years,  than  those  of  the  last, 
after  twelve. 

No  fruit  tree  should  be  planted  in  a  hole  of  less  size  than 
three  feet  square,  and  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  To  thid 
size  and  depth  the  soil  should  be  removed  and  well  pulverized, 
and  it  should  if  necessary  be  properly  enrich«d  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  which  must  be  thorough  mixed  with  the  whole 
mass  of  prepared  soil  by  repeated  turnings  with  the  spade. 
This  preparation  will  answer,  but  the  most  skilful  cultivators 
among  us  make  their  spaces  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  or 
three  times  the  size  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  incredible  how  much 
the  Juxuriance  and  vigour  of  growth,  even  in  a  poor  soil,  is  pro 
moted  by  this.  No  after  mending  of  the  soil,  or  top  dressings 
applied  to  the  surface,  can,  in  a  climate  of  dry  summers  like  ours, 
equal  the  effects  of  this  early  and  deep  loosening  and  enriching 
:he  soil.  Its  effects  on  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree  are 
permanent,  and  the  little  expense  and  care  necessary  m  this 
preparation  is  a  source  of  early  and  constant  pleasure  to  the 
planter.  This  preparation  may  be  made  just  before  the  tree  is 
planted,  but,  in  heavy  soils,  it  is  much  better  to  do  it  several 
months  previously ;  and  no  shallow  ploughing  of  the  soil  can 
obviate  the  necessity  and  advantages  ot^the  practice,  where 
healthy,  vigorous  orchards  or  fruit  gardens  are  desired. 

The  whole  art  of  transplanting,  after  this,  consists  in  placing 
the  roots  as  they  were  before,  or  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  growth.  Begin  by  filling  the  hole  with  the  prepared  soil, 
within  as  many  inches  of  the  top  as  will  allow  the  tree  to  stand 
exactly  as  deep  as  it  previously  stood.  With  the  spade,  shape 
this  soil  for  the  roots  in  the  form  of  a  little  hillock  on  which  to 
place  the  roots — and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow :  the  roots  will  then  extend  in  their  natural  position,  not 
being  forced  to  turn  up  at  the  ends.  Next  examine  the  roots, 
and  cut  off  all  wounded  parts,  paring  the  wound  smooth.  Hold 
the  tree  upright  on  its  little  mound  in  the  hole  of  prepared  soil ; 
extend  the  roots  and  cover  them  carefully  with  the  remaining  pul- 
verized soil.  As  much  of  the  success  of  transplaiiting  depends 
on  bringing  the  soil  in  contact  with  every  fibre,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hollows  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  roots,  not  only  must  this  be 
secured  by  patiently  fiUing-in  all  cavities  among  the  roots,  birt 
when  the  trees  are  not  quite  small,  it  is  customary  to  pour  in  a 
pail  of  water  when  the  roots  are  nearly  all  covered  with  soil. 
This  carries  the  liquid  mould  to  every  hidden  part.  After  the 
water  has  settled  away,  fill  up  the  hole,  pressing  the  earth  gently 
about  the  tree  with  the  foot,  but  avoiding  the  common  practice 
of  shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  stem.  In  windy  situations  it 
-  will  be  necessary  to  place  a  stake  by  tlie  side  of  each  tree  to 
hold  it  upright,  until  it  shall  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  needful  in  ordinary  cases. 


MULCHING  AND  MANXTRINO.  ^5 

Avoid  deep  planting.  More  than  half  the  losses  in  orchard 
planting  in  America  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  equally 
conrmion  one  of  crowding  the  earth  too  tightly  about  the  roots. 
No  tree  should  be  planted  deeper  than  it  formerly  grew,  as  its 
roots  are  stifled  from  the  want  of  air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  at  the  depth  where  they  are  placed.  It  is  much  the 
better  and  more  natural  process  in  fact  to  plant  the  tree  so  that 
it  shall,  when  the  whole  is  complete,  appear  just  as  deep  as  be- 
fore, but  standing  on  a  little  mound  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  ground  about.  This,  when  the  mound  set- 
tles, will  leave  it  nearly  on  the  level  with  the  previous  surface. 

Mulching  is  an  exceller^t  practice  with  transplanted  trees,  and 
more  especially  for  those  which  are  removed  late  in  the  spring. 
Mulching  is  nothing  more  than  covering  the  ground  about  the 
stems  with  coarse  straw,  or  litter  from  the  barn-yard,  which  by 
preventing  evaporation  keeps  the  soil  from  becoming  dry,  and 
maintains  it  in  that  moist  and  equable  condition  of  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  young  roots.  Very  many  trees, 
in  a  dry  season,  fail  at  midsummer,  afler  having  made  a  fine 
start,  from  the  parched  and  variable  condition  of  the  earth  about 
the  roots.  Watering,  frequently  fails  to  save  such  trees,  but 
mulching  when  they  are  planted  will  entirely  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  watering  in  dry  seasons,  and  promote  growth  under  any 
circumstances.  Indeed  watering  upon  the  surface,  as  com- 
monly performed,  is  a  most  injurious  practice,  as  the  roots 
stimulated  at  one  period  of  the  day  by  water,  are  only  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  hot  sun  at  another,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  so  hard,  by  repeated  watering, 
that  the  beneficial  access  of  the  air  is  ahnost  cut  off.  If  trees 
are  well  watered  in  the  holes,  while  transplanting  is  going  on, 
they  will  rarely  need  it  again,  and  we  may  say  never,  if  they 
are  well  mulched  directly  afler  planting. 

The  best  manure  to  be  used  in 'preparing  the  ^oil  for  trans- 
planting trees  is  a  compost  formed  of  two  thirds  muck  or  black 
peat  earth,  reduced  by  fermenting  it  several  months  in  a  heap 
with  one  third  fresh  barn-yard  manure.  Almost  every  farm 
will  supply  this,  and  it  is  more  permanent  in  its  effects,  and 
less  drying  in  its  nature,  than  the  common  manure  of  the  stable. 
An  admirable  manure,  recently  applied  with  great  success,  is 
charcoal — ^the  small  broken  bits  and  refuse  of  the  charcoal 
pits — mixed  intimately  with  the  soil.  Air-slaked  lime  is  an 
excellent  manure  for  fruit  trees  in  soils  that  are  not  naturally 
calcareous.  Two  or  three  handsful  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  preparing  each  space  for  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  occasionally  afterwards,  to  increase 
their  productiveness.  But  wherever  large  orchards  or  fruit 
gardens  are  to  be  planted,  the  muck  compost  heap  should  be 
made  ready  beforehand,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  most  valuable, 
and  durable  of  all  manures  for  fruit  trees. 
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PruLing  the  heads  of  transplanted  trees,  at  the  season  of  re 
moval,  we  think  generally  an  injurious  practice.     It  is  certainly 
needless  and  hurtful  in  the  case  of  small  trees,  or  those  of  sucli 
a  size  as  will  allow  the  roots  to  he  taken  up  nearly  entire-;  for, 
as  the  action  of  the  hranches  and  the  roots  is  precisely  recipro- 
cal, and  as  new  roots  are  rapidly  formed  just  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  action  of  the  leayes,  it  follows  that  by  needlessly 
cutting  off  branches  we  lessen  the  yital  action  of  the  whole  tree. 
At  the  same  time,  where  trees  are  transplanted  of  so  large  a  size, 
that  some  of  the  roots  are  lost  in  removing  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  or  shorten  a  few  of  the  branches— «s  many  as  will 
restore  the  balance  of  the  system— otherwise  the  perspiration 
of  the  leaves  may  be  so  great,  as  to  exhaust  the  supply  of  sap 
faster  than  the  roots  can  collect  it.     A  little  judgment  only  is 
necessary,  to  see  at  a  glance,  how  much  of  the  top  must  be 
pruned  away  before  planting  the  tree,  to  equalize  the  loss  be- 
tween the  branches  and  the  roots. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  fruit  trees  of  large  size, 
the  best  practice  is  to  prepare  them  previously  by  digging  a 
trench  round  the  whole  mass  of  roots,  undermining  them,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  roots  projecting  beyond  this  line.  The  trench  should 
be  dug  at  such  a  distance  from  the  tree  as  will  include  all  the 
large  and  sufficient  ball  of  roots,  and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  or  before  midsummer,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the 
tree  the  next  year.  After  all  the  roots  that  extend  to  this  circular 
trench  are  cut  off,  the  earth  is  replaced,  and  by  the  season  follow- 
ing an  abundance  of  small  fibres  is  sent  out  by  the  amputated 
roots,  which,  when  the  whole  is  now  removed,  will  insure  the  suc- 
cess and  speedy  growth  of  the  tree.  This  is  more  completely  the 
case  when  the  tree  is  prepared  two  years  before  transplanting. 
A  variation  of  this  mode,  which  has  bfeen  found  quite  as  success- 
ful and  less  laborious,  consists  in  leaving  the  trench  open,  and 
covering  it  with  boards  only,  or  boards  with  a  top  layer  of  turf. 
The  tree  then  is  somewhat  checked  in  its  growth,  it  throws  out 
an  abundance  of  small  fibres  into  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
\he  roots,  and  is  the  next  season  transplanted  with  ^reat  eas6 
and  safety.  *=^ 

The  proper  «t6  for  transplanting  varies  somewhat  with  the 
sort  of  tree,  and  the  kmd  of  culture  intended.  It  is,  however 
a  maxim  equally  well  settled,  both  among  theorists  and  the  b^sl 
practical  men,  that  health,  immediate  vilour,  Ld  durat  on  a^ 
all  greatly  promoted  by  transplanting  fruit  trees  of  sSlsiz^ 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  feet      Wp  pr^  fi,ii  '  ^    ^ 

ux.patie„oe  the  beginner,  orfpeJaw"  £t^^^^^ 

to  gather  a  crop  ke  neT^Lr  ^  tJ.I^h     ^»''g«.t^«««.  thinking 


is  fbllowed  by  a  long  seBsoa  of  resi,  and  feetde  j^wth,  w^l^ 

the  plaatation  of  young  trees  is  xnakiog  wood  rapidly,  and  booo 
comes  into  a  healthy  and  long-continued  state  of  productive- 
ness— often  long  indeed  before  the  large  trees  have  fairly  arrived 
ai  that  condition.  The  small  tree,  transplanted  with  its  system 
of  roots  and  branches  entire,  suffers  little  or  no  check ;  the  older 
and  larger  tree,  losing  part  of  its  roots,  requires  several  years 
to  resume  its  former  vigour.  The  constitution  of  the  small  tree 
is  healthy  and  unimpaired ;  that  of  the  large  is  frequently  much 
enfeebled.  A  stout  and  vigorous  habit — what  the  nurserymen 
call  a  good  stocky  plaiU^^ia  the  true  criterion  of  merit  iu  select- 
ing fruit  trees  for  transplanting. 

Tre^  intended  for  orchards,  being  often  more  exposed  tiian 
those  in  gardens,  should  be  somewhat  larger— -not  less  than  six, 
or  more  than  eight  feet  is  the  best  size.  For  gardens,  all  expe- 
rienced  cultivators  agree  that  a  smaller  size  is  preferable  ;  we 
prefer  plants  two  years  ol^  from  the  graft.  Most  gardeners 
abroad,  when  they  select  ti^es  with  more  than  usual  care,  take 
what  are  called  maiden  plants — ^tbose  one  year  old  from  the 
graft,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taking  into  account  health, 
duration,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a  tree  can  be  made  to 
grow  into  any  form,  this  is  truly  the  preferable  size  for  removal 
into  a  fruit  garden.  But  we  are  an  impatient  people,  and  it  is 
not  till  after  another  century  of  trial  and  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  that  cultivators  generally  ip  this  country  will 
become  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  facility  with  which  the  different  fruit  trees  ipay  be  trans- 
planted differs  considerably.  Plums  are  generally  removed  with 
most  success  and  after  them  nearly  in  the  order  as  follows : 
Quinces,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries ;  the  latter  succeeding  with  some  difficulty  when  of 
large  size. 

Laying'in  'by  the  heels  is  a  practice  adopted  as  a  temporary  kind 
of  planting,  when  a  larger  quantity  of  trees  is  at  hand  than  can  be 
set  out  immediately.  A  trench  is  opened,  and  the  roots  are  laid 
in  and  covered  with  soil,  the  tops  being  previously  placed  in  a  slo- 
ping position,  inclining  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  this 
way  they  are  kept  fresh  and  in  good  order,  until  it  is  convenient 
to  plant  them  finally.  In  northern  districts,  where  the  autumn 
is  often  too  severe  for  planting,  and  the  spring  is  frequently  too 
late  to  receive  trees  in  time  from  nurseries  farther  south,  it  is  a 
common  and  successful  mode  to  procure  trees  in  autumn  and 
lay  them  in  by  the  heels  until  spring,  covering  over  the  tops  of 
tlie  more  tender  sorts  if  necessary  with  coarse  litter. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  always  avoid  placing  the  trees  in  the 
same  spot  or  near  where  an  old  tree  stood  before.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  in  such  a  posi- 
lion,  is  weak  and  feeble  ;  the  nourishment  suitable  to  that  kin<^ 
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9f  tree  hiring  tlreadj  been  exhausted  by  a  preTioos  growth, 
and  the  soil  l^ing  half  filled  with  old  and  decayed  roots  whiob 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  youm^  tree. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Tm  ?osrnoit  of  fxvit  trbbs.    soil  juid  aspbct. 

In  our  fiivourable  climate  many  fruit  trees  will  thriye  and 
produce  some  fruit  in  almost  any  soil,  except  dry  sand,  or  wet 
swamps.  But  there  is  much  to  be  gained  in  all  climates  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  soil,  when  this  is  in  our  power,  or  by  that 
improvement  which  may  generally  be  effected  m  inferiour  soils 
where  we  are  necessarily  limited  to  such.  As  we  shall,  in 
treating  the  culture  of  each  genus  of  fruit,  state  more  in  detail 
the  soils  especially  adapted  to  its  growth,  our  remarks  here  will 
be  confined  to  the  subject  of  soils  generally,  for  the  orchard  and 
fruit  garden. 

The  soils  usually  selected  for  making  plantations  of  fruit 
trees  may  be  divided  into  light  sandy  loams,  gravelly  loams, 
strong  loams,  and  clayey  loams  ;  the  first  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sand,  and  Uie  last  a  large  proportion  of  clay. 

The  soil  most  inviting  to  the  eye  is  a  lighi  sandy  loam,  and, 
as  it  is  also  a  very  common  soil,  more  than  half  the  fruit  gardens 
in  the  country  are  composed  of  this  mould.  The  easy  manner 
in  which  it  is  worked,  owing  to  its  loose  and  very  friable  nature, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which,  from  its  warmth,  crops  of  all  kinds 
come  into  bearing,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  with  almost  uni- 
versal favour.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  pretty  careful  observa- 
tion, for  several  years,  has  convinced  us  that  a  light  sandy  soil 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Under  the  bright 
skies  of  July  and  August,  a  fruit  tree  requires  a  soil  which  will 
retain  and  afford  a  moderate  and  continued  supply  of  moisture, 
and  here  the  sandy  soil  fails.  In  consequence  of  this  the  vigour 
of  the  tree  is  checked,  and  it  becomes  feeble  m  its  growth,  and 
is  comparatively  short-lived,  or  unproductive.  As  a  tree  in  a 
feeble  state  is  always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  those 
on  a  sandy  soil  are  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  numerous  maladies.* 
The  open  loose  texture  of  a  sandy  soil,  joinect  to  its  warmth, 
aflbrds  an  easy  passage,  and  an  excellent  habitation  for  all  in- 
sects that  pass  part  of  their  lives  in  the  ground,  preparatory  to 

*  Tliis  remark  appliev  to  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  this  eoontry.  Naith 
f  the  4S°  a  light  sandy  soil  is  perhaps  preferable  as  wanaer  and     " 


firing  out  of  it  ta  attack  the  frait,  Miage,  or  imuiehes  of  ikm 

Such  are  some  of  the  disadvant^es  of  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
and,  in  thoroughly  examining  many  of  the  fruit  gardens  of 
the  midJle  states  the  last  few  seasons,  we  oould  not  fail  to  be 
^struck  with  the  fact  thiU  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  where  a  variety 
of  fruit  was  unusually  liable  to  disease,  to  blight,  or  to  the  at* 
tacks  oi  certain  fruit-destroying  insects,  as  the  curculio,  the  trees 
themseifes  were  on  sandy  soils ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  and  fre* 
quenth  ill  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  same  sorts  were  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  and  bearing  abundant  crops,  where  the  soil  was  a 
rather  birong  loam.*  For  a  few  years,  the  growth  and  produc« 
tivenesb  or  the  tree&  upon  sandy  soil,  is  all  that  can  be  desired ; 
but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived  and  sooner  fall  into  decay  than 
Wher^  the  soil  is  stronger.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  this 
rule,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  and  judging  from  the 
superiour  flavour  of  this  fruit  on  stronger  soils,  we  are  inclined 
to  doixifc  the  value  of  the  exception  even  here. 

Gravelly  loams  are  frequently  much  better  adapted  for  or- 
chards than  sandy,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a  strong 
quality,  and  the  gravel  is  not  in  excess  ;  and  the  hardier  fruits 
usually  do  well  on  this  kind  of  soil. 

.  Strong  loamsy  by  which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a 
sufficient  portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  .are  on  the 
whole  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  this  country.  A  strong 
loam  is  usually  a  deep  soi]^  and  affords  during  the  whole  heat  of 
timmmer,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture  and  nourishment  to  th^ 
roots  of  trees-  Fruit  trees  do  not  come  into  a  bearing  state  so 
soon  in  a  strong  as  in  a  sandy  loam,  because  the  growth  of 
wood  is  tmore  vigorous,  and  fruit  buds  are  not  so  soon  formed ; 
but  Ihey  bear  larger  crops,  are  much  less  liable  to  many  diseases, 
and  their  longevity  is  much  greater.  The  largest  and  most 
productive  orchards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  this  country  are 
upon  soils  of  this  kind*  ,       ^ 

Clcnfey  Uktnui  are,  when  well  drained,  and  when  the  clay  is 
not  in  excess^  good  fruit  soils— they  are  usually  strong  and  deep 
soils  though  rather  heavy  and  difficult  to  work.  Trees  that  will 
flourish  On  these  soils  such  as  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apricot,  usually  are  very  free  from  disease,  or  insects,  and 
bear  lai^e  erq».  In  a  tnoist  climate,  like  that  of  England, 
fruit  trees  oa  a  clayey  loam  would  die  of  canker,  brought  on  by 
the  exoesnve4|uantity  of  water  contained  in  the  soil,  but  such  is 

*  Amwo.  kiflaiiee  fai  jMint,  the  owner  of  ene  of  the  moet  highly  eoltivsted  gar 
4eam  m  dw  vicnity  of  ttostoa  wu  showing  v,  in  despair,  some  trees  of  the  Seckel 
pear  upon  which  be  could  no  longer  get  gooil  crops,  or  fair  fruit,  and  lamenting  the 
degenaracv  of  the  sort.  The  next  day  we  saw  in  a  neighbouring  garden  beautiful 
ciopa  of  ttiis  pear  gfowing  with  the  least  possible  care.  The  i^en  in  ths  iiffi 
was  a  Unit  smy  lown;  In  the  second,  a  strong  loam. 
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iHit  the  cMe  under  the  high  and  warai  temperature  of  our  snnw 
mers.  The  finest,  largest,  and  most  productive  Plums  and  Peara 
within  our  knowledge,  grow  in  sites  on  the  North  river,  when 
the  soil  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam,  almost  approaching  a  clay. 
Those  fruits  that  on  light  sandy  soils  are  almost  worthless  from 
their  liability  to  disease,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  are  hero 
surprisingly  luxuriant  and  fruitful. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark,  that  some  varieties  of  fruit, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstances  of  their  origin,  succeed  better 
on  sandy  soils  than  any  other ;  thus  the  Newtown  pippin  will 
<Mily  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  strong  loam,  while  the  Yellow  BelU 
flower  is  finer  when  grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  But  these  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules,  and  what  we  have  already  stated,  as  to  the 
relative  quality  of  soils,  will  apply  pretty  generally  to  the  whole 
of  this  country  south  of  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  calcareous  soils,  of  whatever  texture,  are  better  than  soila 
of  the  same  quality  where  no  limestone  is  present. 

T)renehing  is  the  most  complete  method  of  improving  a  soil 
too  sandy,  when  the  subsoil  below  is  of  a  loamy  or  clayey  na- 
ture. Deep  subsoil  ploughing,  by  brinffing  up  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  stratum  below,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  subsoil  of  a  sandy  soil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  can  only 
be  improved  by  top  dressings,  or  the  application  of  manures. 
Top-dressing  with  clay  is  the  most  simple  means  of  changing  the 
nature  of  such  a  soil,  and  it  is  surprising  how  moderate  a  quan- 
tity of  clay  will  give  a  closer  texture  to  light  sandy  soils.  In 
manuring  such  soils,  we  may  greatly  improve  their  nature  as 
well  as  condition,  by  using  composts  of  peat  or  bog  earth,  swamp 
muck,  or  river  mud,  instead  of  common  barn-yard  or  stable 
manure.  The  former  are  not  only  more  permanent  and  better 
as  manures  for  fruit  trees,  but  they  gradually  consolidate  and 
hnprove  the  whole  texture  of  the  soil. 

Indeed  no  fruit  garden,  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep 
and  rich,  is  in  perfect  condition  for  planting  trees,  unless  the 
soil  has  been  well  trenched  two  spades  in  depth.  Thb  creates 
a  matrix  for  the  roots,  so  deep  and  permanent,  that  they  retain 
their  vigour  and  luxuriance  through  the  droughts  of  summer, 
and  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  health  and  produo- 
tiveness. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  rules  as  to  aspecL  We  have 
seen  fine  fruit  gardens  here  in  all  aspects.  Perhaps  the  very 
best  aspect,  on  the  whole,  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  southwest,  be- 
cause in  such  positions  the  trees,  when  in  blossom,  are  somewhat 
protected  from  the  bad  effects  of  a  morning  sun  after  spring 
frosts.  But,  to  remedy  this  more  perfectly,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  plant  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  and  this  is  an  eifec* 
tual  way  where  early  frosts  are  fatal,  %nd  where  the  season  ia 
long  and  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruit  In  any  exposure.     A 
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(\iie  south  slope,  is,  south  of  New- York,  frequently  found  toe 
warm  for  many  fruit  trees,  in  soils  that  are  light  and  dry. 

Deep  vallies,  with  small  streams  of  water,  are  the  worst  ntu- 
ations  for  fruit  trees,  as  the  cold  air  settles  down  in  these  Tallies 
in  a  calm  frosty  night,  and  huds  and  blossoms  are  very  frequency 
destroyed.  We  Imow  a  rich  and  fertile  yalley  of  this  kind  in 
Connecticut  where  the  Cherry  will  scarcely  grow,  and  a  crop  of 
the  Apple,  or  the  Pear,  is  not  obtained  once  in  ten  years ;  while 
the  adjacent  hill  tops  and  high  country,  a  couple  or  three  miles 
distant,  yield  abundant  crops  annually.  On  the  other  hand  the 
borders  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Hudson,  or  of  some  of  our  large 
inland  lakes,  are  the  most  favourable  situations  for  fruit  trees,  as 
the  climate  is  rendered  milder  by  large  bodies  of  water.  In  the 
garden  where  we  write,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  we 
have  frequently  seen  ice  formed  during  the  night,  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  dollar,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  Apricot  were  fully 
expanded,  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  that  tender  fruit. 
This  is  owing  to  the  slight  fog  rising  from  the  river  in  the  morn- 
ing, which,  softening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  dissolving  gradually 
the  frost,  prevents  the  injurious  effects  of  sudden  thawing.  At 
the  same  time,  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shores,  this  fruit  will 
often  be  quite  destroyed.  In  short,  the  season  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  Hudson,  may,  from  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
be  said  to  be  a  month  longer — a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring,  and 
later  in  autumn,  than  in  the  same  latitude  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  crops  of  the  more  tender  fruits  are,  therefore,  much  more 
certain  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  or  lakes,  than  in  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  climate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GBXTEfiAL  BSUAHKS  O^T  INSECTS. 


The  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  are  numerous,  and  to 
combat  them  successfully  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  habits.  While  considering  the  culture  of 
each  class  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  pages,  we  shall  point  out 
the  habits,  and  suggest  means  of  destroying  the  most  important 
of  these  insects ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  practical  hints  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  at' 
tentionof  the  fruit  grower  the  importance  of  watching  carefully, 
and  making  an  early  attack,  upon  every  species  of  insect.  Jt 
is  only  necessaiy  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  astonishing  rapid* 


ity  with  wliich  many  kinds  of  ioseots  ioerease,  if  allowed  to 
get  well  established  in  a  garden,  to  become  fully  aware  of  this. 
The  common  caterpillars  are  the  young  of  moths  or  butterflies, 
and  that  careful  obaenrer  oi  the  habits  of  insects,  Dr.  Harris, 
says  as  each  female  lays  from  two  to  five  hundred  eggs,  a  thou- 
sand  moths  or  butterflies  will,  on  the  average,  prMuce  three 
hundred  thousand  caterpillars  ;  if  one  half  this  number,  wh<;n 
arrived  at  maturity,  are  females,  they  will  give  forty-five  millions 
of  caterpillars  in  the  second,  and  six  thmisand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  in  the  third  generation.*  To  take  another  ex* 
ample  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  frequently  seen  in 
great  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit  trees  have  an  almost 
incredibly  prolific  power  of  increase,*^he  investigations  of 
R^umur  having  shown  that  one  individual,  ia  five  generations, 
may  become  the  progenitor  of  nearly  six  thousand  millions  of 
descendants.  With  such  surprising  powers  of  propagation, 
were  it  not  for  the  havoc  caused  among  insects  by  various  species 
preying  upon  each  other,  by  birds,  and  other  animals,  and  espe- 
pecially  by  unfavourable  seasons,  vegetation  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely  destroyed  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  orchards  and  gardens  of 
careless  and  slovenly  cultivators  are  often  overrun  by  them,  and 
many  of  the  finest  crops  sufler  great  injury,  or  total  loss  from 
the  want  of  a  little  timely  care. 

In  all  well  managed  plantations  of  fruit,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  injurious  insect,  it  will  be  immediately  seized  upon 
and  destroyed.  A  few  moments,  in  the  first  stage  of  insect  life — 
at  the  first  birth  of  the  new  colony — ^will  do  more  to  rid  us  for 
the  season,  of  that  species,  than  whole  days  of  toil  after  the  mat- 
ter has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  enemy  has  become  well 
established.  We  know  how  reluctant  all,  but  the  experienced 
grower,  are  to  set  about  eradicating  what  at  first  seems  a  thing 
of  such  trifling  consequence.  But  such  persons  should  consider 
that  whether  it  is  done  at  first,  or  a  fortnight  after,  is  frequently 
the  diflerenee  between  ten  and  ten  thousand.  A  very  little  time, 
regularly  devoted  to  the  extirpation  of  noxious  insects,  will  keep 
a  large  place  quite  free  ^rom  them.  We  know  a  very  lai^e 
garden,  filled  with  trees,  and  always  remarkably  free  from  insect 
ravages,  which,  while  those  even  in  its  vicinity  sufler  greatly,  is 
thus  preserved,  by  half  an  hour's  examination  of  the  whole  pre- 
mises  two  days  in  the  week  during  the  growing  season.  This 
is  made  early  in  the  morning,  the  best  time  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  insects  are  quiet  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaves,  and 
whole  races,  yet  only  partially  developed,  may  be  swept  off"  in  a 
single  moment.  In  default  of  other  more  rapid  expedients,  the 
old  mode  of  hand-picking,  and  crushing  or  burring,  is  the  safest 
and  surest  that  can  be  adopted. 

*  For  much  valuable  informaUon  <m  tho  halnts  of  inwcts  iniorioiiB  toTi^ialationr 
Me  tbe  Treatiae  on  the  InMcts  of  Miussachuaetts,  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Hairis,  Cambridge 
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IfSBCTS  m  TQE   SOIL. 

For  pmctical  purposes,  the  numerous  inseets  infesting  fruU 
trees  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  ;  Ist,  those  which  for  « 
time  harbpur  in  the  ground  and  may  be  attacked  in  the  soil ;  2d; 
wiQged  and  other  species,  which  may  be  attacked  among  the 
branches ;  3d,  aphides,  or  plant  lice  which  infest  the  young 
^oots ;  4th,  moths,  and  all  night-flying  insects. 

Insects,  the  larvmorgntbsofwldch  harbour  in  the  ground  during 
a  certain  season,  as  the  curculio  or  plum- weevil,  are  all  more 
or  less  a0ected  by  the  application  of  common  salt  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. On  a  larger  scale — ^in  farm  crops — ^the  ravages  of  the 
cut-worm  are  frequently  prevented  by  sowing  three  bushels  of 
salt  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  seen  it  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fruit 
grounds  with  equal  success.  Salt  seems  to  be  strongly  disagree, 
able  to  nearly  all  this  class  of  insects,  and  the  grubs  perish, 
where  even  a  small  quantity  has  for  two  «r  three  seasons  been 
applied  to  the  soil.  In  a  neighbourhood  where  the  peach  worm 
usually  destroys  half  the  peach  trees,  and  where  whole  crops  of 
the  plum  are  equally  a  victim  to  the  plum- weevil,  we  have  seen 
the  former  preserved  in  the  healthiest  condition  by  an  annual 
application  of  a  small  handful  of  coarse  salt  about  the  collar  of 
the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  latter,  made  to 
hold  abundant  crops,  by  a  top  dressing  applied  every  spring  of 
packing  salt,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  surface  occupied  by 
the  roots  of  every  full  grown  tree. 

Salt,  being  a  powerful -agent,  must  be  applied  for  this  purpose 
with  caution  and  judgment.  In  small  quantities  it  promotes 
the  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  fruit  trees,  while  if  applied 
very  frequently,  or  too  plentifully,  it  will  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  any  tree.  Two  or  three  years  top-dressing  in  moderate 
quaotity  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  drive  away  these  in- 
sects, and  then  the  application  need  only  be  repeated  once  in  two 
or  three  seasons.  Any  coarse,  refuse  salt  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  packing  salt  is  preferable  to  that  of  finer  quality,  as  it 
dissolves  slowly  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  ithe  vnnged  state,  most  small  insects  may  either  be  driven 
away  by  powerful  odours,  or  killecT  by  strong  decoctions  of  to 
bacco,  or  a  wash  of  diluted  whale-oil  or  other  strong  soap.  At- 
tention has  but  recently  been  called  to  the  repugnance  of  all  in- 
sects, to  strong  odours,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  before 
a  long  time,  it  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  most  insects  by  means  of  strong  smell- 
mg  liquids  or  odourous  substances.  The  moths  that  attack  furs, 
as  every  one  knows,  are  driven  away  by  pepper-corns  or  tobacco, 
and  should  future  experiments  prove  that  at  certain  seasons, 
when  our  trees  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  we  may 
expel  them  by  hanging  bottles  or  rags  filled  with  strong  smelling 
liquids  imour  trees,  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  simple  and  easy 
way  of  ridding  ourselves  ol*  them.     The  brown  scale,  a  trouble* 
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tome  enemy  of  the  orange  tree,  it  is  stated  in  the  Gnrdener^M 
Chrcniele  have  heen  destroyed  by  hanging  plants  of  the  oommen 
chamomile  among  its  branches.  The  odour  of  the  coal  tar  of 
gas  works  is  exceedingly  oflfensive  to  some  insects  injurious 
to  fruits,  and  it  has  been  found  to  drive  away  the  wire  worm, 
and  other  grubs  that  attack  the  roots  of  plants.  The  vapour  of 
oil  of  turpentine  is  fatal  to  wasps,  and  that  of  tobacco  smoke  to 
the  green  fly.  Little  as  yet  is  certainly  known  respecting  the 
exact  power  of  the  various  smells  in  deterring  insects  from  at 
tacking  trees.  What  we  do  know,  however,  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  much  may  be  hoped  from  experiments  made  with  a 
variety  of  powerful  smelling  substances. 

Tobacco  waier,  and  diluted  whale  oil  soap,  are  the  two  most 
elficient  remedies  for  all  the  small  insects  which  feed  upon  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants.  Tobacco  water  is  made  by 
boiimg  tobacco  leaves,  or  the  refuse  stems  and  stalks  of  the  to 
bacco  shops.  A  large  pot  is  crowded  full  of  them,  and  then 
filled  up  with  water,  which  is  boiled  till  a  strong  decoction  is 
made.  This  is  applied  to  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  with  a 
syringe,  or,  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  nursery  rows,  with  a 
common  white- wash  brush ;  dipping  the  latter  in  the  liquid  and 
shaking  it  sharply  over  extremities  or  the  infested  part  of  each 
tree.  This,  or  Uie  whale  oil  soap-suds,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  will 
kill  every  species  of  plant  lice,  and  nearly  all  other  small  insects 
to  which  young  fruit  trees  are  subject: 

The  wash  of  whale  oil  soap  is  made  by  mixing  two  pounds  of 
this  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  strongest  kinds,  with 
fifleen  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  leaves 
'  and  stems  of  plants  with  a  syringe,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
mode,  and  there  are  few  of  the  smaller  insects  that  are  not  de- 
sroyed  or  driven  away  by  it.  The  merit  of  this  mixture  be- 
longs to  Mr.  David  Haggerston,  of  Boston,  who  first  applied  it 
with  great  success  to  the  rose  slug,  and  received  the  premium  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  its  discovery.  When 
this  soap  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  by 
turning  into^soap  the  lees  of  common  oil  casks,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  potash  and  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Maths  and  other  insects  which  fiy  at  night  are  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  following  mode,  first  discovered  by  Victor 
Adouin,  of  France.  A  flat  saucer  or  vessel  is  set  on  the  ground 
in  which  is  placed  a  light,  partially  covered  with  a  common  bell 
glass  besmeared  with  oil.  All  the  small  moths  ase  directly  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  fly  towards  it,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  get 
at  the  light,  are  either  caught  by  the  glutinous  sides  of  the  bell 
glass,  or  fall  into  the  basin  of  oil  beneath,  and  in  either  case 
soon  perish.  M.  Adouin  applied  this  to  the  destruction  of  the  • 
pyralis,  a  moth  that  is  very  troublesome  in  the  PVench  vine- 
yards ;  with  two  hundred  of  these  lights  in  a  vineyard  of  fi>u/ 


a(»«8^  and  in  a  sii^e  niglit,  30,000  moths  were  killed  and  found 
dead  on  or  about  the  vessels.  By  continuing  his  process  through 
the  season,  it  was  estimated  that  he  had  destroyed  female  moths 
sufficient  to  have  produced  a  progeny  of  over  a  million  of  cater- 
pillars. In  our  orchards,  myriads  of  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  lighting  small  b(»ifiies  of  shavings,  or  any  refuse  brush  ;  and 
in  districts  where  the  apples  are  much  worm-eaten,  if  repeated 
two  or  three  nights  at  the  proper  season,  this  is  a  very  efficient 
and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  moth  which  causes  so  much 
mischief.  Dr.  Harris,  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  destroy 
the  caterpillar  in  the  moth  state,  has  recommended  flambeaux, 
made  of  tow  wound  round  a  stake  and  dipped  in  tar,  to  be 
stuck  in  the  fruit  garden  at  night  and  lighted.  Thousands  of 
moths  will  find  a  speedy  death,  even  in  the  short  time  which 
these  flambeaux  are  burning.  The  melon-bug  may  be  extirpated 
by  myriads,  in  the  same  way. 

A  simple  and  most  effectual  mode  of  ridding  the  fruit  garden 
of  insects  of  every  description,  which  we  recommend  as  a  gene- 
ral extirpator,  suited  to  all  situations,  is  the  following.  Take  a 
number  of  common  bottles,  the  wider  mouthed  the  better,  and 
fill  them  about  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  water,  molasses,  and 
vinegar.  Suspend  these  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  found 
full  of  dead  insects,  of  every  description  not  too  large  to  enter  the 
bottles — wasps,  flies,  beetles,  slugs,  grubs,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  bottles  must  now  be  emptied,  and  the  liquid  re- 
newed. A  zealous  amateur  of  our  acquaintance,  caught  last 
season  in  this  way,  more  than  three  bushels  of  insects  of  various 
kinds ;  and  what  is  more  satisfactory,  preserved  his  garden  al- 
most entirely  against  their  attacks  in  any  shape. 

The  assistance  of  Urds  in  destroying  insects  should  be  duly 
estimated  by  the  fruit-grower.  The  quantity  of  eggs  and  in- 
sects in  various  states,  devoured  annually  by  birds,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  gardens,  is  truly  surprising.  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  species  of  these,  as  the  ring-tail,  annoy  us  by  prey« 
ing  upon  the  earlier  cherries,  but  even  taking  this  into  account, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we  can  much  better  spare  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  a  few  fruits,  than  dispense  with  the  good  ser- 
vices of  birds  in  ridding  us  of  an  excess  of  insects. 

The  most  serviceable  birds  are  the  common  sparrows,  the 
wren,  the  red-breast,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  birds  of  this  class. 
All  these  Inrds  should  be  encouraged  to  build  nests  and  inhabit 
the  fruit  garden,  and  this  may  most  effectually  be  done  by  not 
allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired  within  its  boundaries.  The  introduc- 
ticMi  of  hedges  or  live  fences,  greatly  promotes  the  domestication 
of  birds,  as  they  afford  an  admirable  shelter  for  their  nests.  Our 
own  gardens  are  usually  much  more  free  from  insects  than  those 
a  Biile  or  two  distant,  and  we  attribute  this  in  part  to  our  practi^^ 
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of  eDeomging  btfdsy.aiid  to  the  thorn  and  arbor  rhn  heoget 
growing  here,  and  which  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
feathered  tribe  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  insect  race. 
Among  animab,  the  load  and  the  hat  are  great  insect  destroy, 
ers.  The  common  bat  li^es  almost  entirely  upon  them,  and 
in  its  evening  sallies  devours  a  great  number  of  moths,  beetles, 
v'eevils,  etc. ;  and  the  toad  quieUy  makes  way  with  numberless 
smaller  insects. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  APPLE. 


Pmnu  Mum^JL    JUmnsm,  of  botanirtu 
/VmaueryCf  tbeFieneo;  Asft&ofnhGenPdOi;  il^el,  Dutch;  Jfel»/dwo^ IfcBm ; 

and  Mtttaana,  Spanish. 

Thb  Apple  is  the  world-renowned  fruit  of  temperate  climates. 
From  the  most  remote  periods  it  has  been  the  subject  of  praise 
among  writers  and  poets,  and  the  old  m3rtho1ogies  all  endow  its 
fruit  with  wonderful  virtues.  The  allegorical  tree  of  know- 
ledge bore  apples,  and  the  celebrated  golden  fruit  of  the  or- 
chards of  Hesperus,  guarded  by  the  sleepless  dragon  which  it 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  to  slay,  were  also  apples, 
according  to  the  old  legends.  Among  the  heathen  gods  of  the 
north,  there  were  apples  fabled  to  possess  the  power  of  confer- 
ring immortality,  which  were  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
goddess  Iduna,  and  kept  for  the  especial  dessert  of  the  gods  whc 
felt  themselves  growing  old  !  As  the  mistletoe  grew  chiefly  on 
the  apple  and  the  oak,  the  former  tree  was  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  and  reverence  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  Britain, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  antique  cus- 
tom of  saluting  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchards,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  good  crop  the  next  year,  still  lingers  among  the 
farmers  of  portions  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire.  Tliis 
odd  ceremony  consists  of  saluting  the  tree  with  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  wassail  bowl  of  cider,  with  a  toast  in  it,  by  pouring 
a  little  of  the  cider  about  the  roots,  and  even  hanging  a  bit  of  the 
toast  on  the  branches  of  the  most  barren,  the  farmer  and  his 
aien  dancing  in  a  circle  round  the  tree,  and  singing^rude  songs 
tike  the  following : 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree. 
Whence  tiion  mayst  bud,  and  wlience  thou  mayst  \jh  w; 
And  whence  thou  mayst  hear  apples  enuw, 
llaLH  full !  capn  full— 
Bushelii  aiid  hacksiuU ! 
Hu'/»i!" 
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The  species  of  crab  from  which  all  ouc  sorts  of  Apples  hare 
nriginated,  is  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  indeed 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wild  crab  belonging  to  this  country ;  as  the 
Pyrua  coronaria,  or  sweet  scented  crab,  with  fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
wild  crab  of  Oregcm,  P.  fivtUaria,  bearing  a  reddish  yellow  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  which  the  Chenook  Indians  use  as  an 
article  of  food ;  yet  none  of  our  cultivated  varieties  of  apple 
have  oeen  raised  from  these  native  crabs,  but  from  seeds  of  the 
vyyaies  brought  here  by  the  colonists  from  Europe. 

The  Apple  tree  is,  however,  most  perfectly  naturalized  in 
America,  and  in  the  northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  United 
States  succeeds  as  well,  or,  as  we  believe,  better  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  most  celebrated  apples  of  Grermany  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  are  not  superiour  to  many  of  the  varieties  ori- 
ginated  here,  and  the  American  or  Newtown  Pippin  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  apple  in  the  world. 
No  better  proof  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate 
to  this  tree  can  be  desired,  than  the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this,  the  Baldwin,  the  Spitzenburg 
or  the  Swaar — all  fruits  of  delicious  flavour  and  great  beauty 
of  appearance. 

The  Apple  is  usually  a  very  hardy  and  rather  slow  growing 
fruit  tree,  with  a  low  spreading,  rather  irregular  head,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red.  In  a  wild 
state  it  is  very  long-lived,  but  the  finest  garden  sorts  usually  live 
about  fifly  or  eighty  years ;  though  by  proper  care,  they  may  be 
kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer.  Although  the  apple 
generally  forms  a  tree  of  medium  growth,  there  are  many  speci- 
mens  in  this  country  of  enormous  size.  Among  others  we  re- 
collect two  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hall  of  Raynham,  Rhode 
Island,  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  130  years  old ;  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  then  measured,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  thir* 
teen  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  twelve  feet  two  inches.  The 
trees  bore  that  season  about  thirty  or  forty  bushels,  but  in  the 
year  1780  they  together  bore  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of 
apples.  In  Duxbury,  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  is  a  tree  which 
in  its  girth  measures  twelve  feet  five  inches,  and  which  has 
yielded  in  a  single  season  121 1  bushels. 

Uses  of  the  apple.  No  fruit  is  more  universally  liked  or 
generally  used  than  the  apple.  It  is  exceedingly  wholesome, 
and,  medicinally,  is  considered  cooling,  and  laxative,  and  useful 
in  all  inflammatory  diseases.  The  finest  sorts  are  much  es- 
teemed for  the  dessert,  and  the  little  care  required  in  its  culture, 
renders  it  the  most  abundant  of  all  fruits  in  temperate  climates. 
As  the  earliest  sorts  ripen  about  the  last  of  June,  and  the  latest 
can  be  preserved  until  that  season,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
IJruit  in  perfection  the  whole  year.     Besides  its  merits  for  the 
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dessert,  the  value  of  the  apple  is  stiH  greater  for  the  kitchen; 
and  in  sauces,  pies,  tarts,  preserves,  and  jellies,  and  roasted  and 
boiled,  this  nruit  is  the  constant  and  invaluable  resource  of  tlra 
kitchen.  Apple  huUer,  made  by  stewing  pared  and  sliced  swee* 
apples  in  new  cider  until  the  whole  is  soft  and  pulpy,  is  a  com. 
nion  and  excellent  article  of  food  in  many  fiirraers'  families,  and 
is  frequently  made  by  the  barrel,  in  Connecticut.  In  France, 
nearly  the  same  preparation  is  formed  by  simmering  apples  in 
new  wine,  until  the  whole  beoomes  a  sort  of  marmalade,  which 
is  called  Raisini.  The  juice  of  the  apple  un fermented,  is,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  molasses. 
When  fermented  it  forms  eider ^  and  if  this  is  carefully  made 
from  the  best  cider  apples,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wine  ;  in  fact 
many  hundreds  of  barrels,  of  the  cider  of  New-Jersey,  have 
been  manufactured  in  a  single  year,  into  an  imitation  Cham, 
pagne,  which  is  scarcely  distinguished  by  many  from  that  made 
from  the  grape. 

Dried  apples  are  also  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
Farmers  usually  pare  and  quarter  them  by  hand,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun  ;  but  those  who  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  trade  pare 
them  by  machinery,  and  dry  them  slowly  in  ovens.  They  are 
then  packed  in  bags  or  barrels,  and  are  used  either  at  home,  in 
sea  stores,  or  are  exported. 

In  perfumery,  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  mixed  intimately  with 
lard,  forms  pomatum.  The  wood  is  employed  for  lasts,  and  for 
other  purposes  by  turners  ;  and  being  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact is  sometimes  stained  black,  and  used  for  ebony,  by  cabinet 
makers. 

The  quality  of  an  apple  is  always  judged  of  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  A  table  or  dessert  apple  of  the  finest 
quality  should  be  of  medium  size,  regular  form  and  fine  colour ; 
and  the  flesh  should  be  fine-grained,  crisp,  or  tender,  and  of  a 
sprightly  or  rich  flavour,  and  aroma.  Very  large  sized,  or  coarse 
apples  are  only  admired  by  persons  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  criterion  of  excellence.  Apples  for  kitchen  use 
should  have  the  property  of  cooking  evenly  into  a  tender  pulpy 
consistence,  and  are  generally  acid  in  flavour ;  and,  although 
there  are  many  good  cooking  apples  unfit  for  the  table,  many 
sorts,  as  the  Fall  Pippin  and  the  Greening,  are  excellent  for 
both  purposes.  To  this  we  may  add  that  for  the  common  apple- 
sauce made  by  farmers  a  high  flavoured  sweet  apple,  which  boils 
somewhat  firm,  is  preferred,  as  this  is  generally  made  with  cider. 
The  very  common  use  made  of  this  cheap  preserve  at  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  recent  practice  of  fattening  hogs,  horses,  and 
other  an  nmls  upon  sweet  apples,  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  varieties  of  sweet  apples  hel  i  in  esteem  here  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  fact,  so  excellent  has  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter of  the  apple  been  found  for  this  purpose,  that  whole  orchards 
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of  sweet  applesarefrequently  planted  here  for  the  purposes  of  ht- 
ieninff  swine  and  cattle,  which  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  them. 

Cider  apples  are  varieties  frequently  useless  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  best  for  this  purpose  are  rather  tough,  piquant, 
and  astringent ;  their  juice  has  a  high  specific  quality^  and  they 
are  usually  great  bearers ;  as  the  Harrison,  the  Red  Streak,  and 
the  Virginia  Crab. 

Propagation.  The  apple  for  propi^tion  is  usually  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  pomace  of  the  cider  mills,  and  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  that  from  thrifty  young  orchards. 
These  are  sown  in  autumn,  in  broad  drills,  in  good  mellow  soil, 
and  they  remain  in  the  seed  buds,  attention  being  paid  to  keep- 
ing  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  from  one  to  three  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  they  should 
be  taken  up,  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  their  tap  roots  shortened, 
and  then  planted  in  nursery  rows,  one  foot  apart  and  three  to 
four  feet  between  the  rows.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty,  and  the  soil 
good,  they  may  be  budded  the  following  autumn,  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  this  is  the  most  speedy  nuxie  of 
obtaining  strong,  straight,  thrifty  plants.  Grafting  is  generally 
performed  when  the  stocks  are  about  half  an  inch  thick  ;  and 
for  several  modes  of  performing  it  on  the  apple,  see  the  remarks 
on  grafting  in  a  previous  page.  When  young  trees  are  feeble 
|n  the  nursery,  it  b  usual  to  head  them  back  two  thirds  the  length 
m  the  graft,  when  they  are  three  or  four  feet  high,  to  make  them 
throw  up  a  strong  vigorous  shoot. 

Apple  stocks  for  dwarfs  are  raised  by  layers,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  article  on  Layers. 

Apple  trees  for  transplanting  to  orchards  should  be  at  least 
two  years  budded,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  they  should 
have  a  proper  balance  of  head  or  side  branches. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  but  it  seldom  thrives  on  very  dry  sands,  or  soils  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Its  favourite  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  a 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareous  or  limestone  nature.  A  deep,  strong 
gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees. 
Such  a  soil  is  moist  rather  than  dry,  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  this  fruit.  Too  damp  soils  may  often  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  apple  by  thorough  draining,  and  too  dry  ones  by  deep 
subsoil  ploughing,  or  trenching,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavier 
texture.  And  many  apple  orchards  in  New-England  are  very 
flourishing  and  productive  on  soils  so  stony  and  rock-covered 
^though  naturally  fertile)  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  other  crop.* 

*  J3Skmixi%  eands,  taytMr.  One,  when  bottomed  on  a  diy  rabrtnUum,  sfid  aided 
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A«  regards  she,  apple  orchards  flourish  best,  in  southern  and 
middle  portions  of  the  countrj,  on  north  slopes,  and  often  even 
on  the  steep  north  sides  of  hills,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry. 
Farther  north  a  southern  or  southeastern  aspect  is  preferab?ey 
to  ripen  the  crop  and  the  wood  more  perfectly. 

We  may  here  remark  that  almost  every  district  of  the  country 
has  one  or  more  varieties  which,  hsTing  had  its  origin  there, 
leems  also  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
locality.  Thus  the  Newtown  pippin,  and  the  Spitzenburgh  are 
the  great  apples  of  New-Tork  ;  tne  Baldwin,  and  the  Roxbury 
Russett,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Bellflower  and  the  Rambo,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New.Jersey;  and  the  Feck's  Pleasant  and  the 
Seek.no-further,  of  Connecticut ;  and  though  these  apples  are 
cultivated  with  greater  or  less  success  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  yet  nowhere  is  their  flavour  and  productiveness  so 
perfect  as  in  the  best  soils  of  their  native  districts— excepting  in 
such  other  districts  where  a  scil  containing  the  sajne  elemenis,  and 
a  corresponding  cUmate  are  also  to  be  found. 

PLAicrmo  AifD  ciTLTnrATioN  OF  ORCBABDs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  early  and  very  choice  sorts  in  the  fruit  garden,  the 
orchard  is  the  place  ibr  this  tree,  and  indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  great  value  and  usefulness  of  apples  to  the  farmer,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  large  and  well  selected 
apple  orchard. 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  an  or- 
chard, depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  treated. 
When  it  is  desired  finally  to  cover  and  devote  the  whole  ground 
to  the  trees,  thirty  feet  apart  is  the  proper  interval,  but  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  keep  the  land  between  the  trees  in  gram  and 
crass,  fifty  feet  is  not  too  great  a  distance  in  strong  soils.  Forty 
feet  apart,  however,  is  the  usual  distance  at  which  the  trees  are 
planted  in  orchards. 

Before  transplanting,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
the  trees,  as  we  have  insisted  in  a  previous  page,  and  vigo- 
rous healthy  young  trees  should  be  selected  from  the  nurseries. 
As  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the  natural  growth,  shape,  aud 
size  of  the  various  sorts  of  apple  trees,  those  of  the  same  kinds 
should  be  planted  in  the  rows  together,  or  near  each  other ;  this 


bv  marl  or  meadow  mud,  i^ill  be  found  capable  of  firodiieing  very  Sne  apple 
Good  cnltivation.  and  a  flvfftrm  of  hieh  manuring, in  ill  aluv-ays  remunerate  the  pro 
prietor  of  an  orchard,  eicept  it  be  planted  on  a  quickFand  or  a  cold  clay;  in  sucn 
■oilB,  no  management  can  preTent  an  early  decay.  One  of  the  moet  tbrii)y  or* 
chardfl  I  puesees,  was  planted  on  a  blowing  »nd,  on  which  I  carted  three  thonewid 
loads  of  mud  on  ten  acres,  at  an  eipenFe  of  about  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  ex- 
dmivc  <xf  much  other  manure ;  on  this  land  I  have  raised  good  wheal  and  clox'er. 
Of  five  rows  of  the  Winesap  apple  planted  upon  it  eight  years  ago,  on  the  snmmf^ 
of  a  sandy  knoll,  not  one  has  died  out  of  near  an  hundred  trees — all  abuiWant  bear 
—  of  laige  and  fair  apples. — View  of  Fruit  Trcei,  p.  31, 
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will  not  only  facilitate  culture  and  gathering  the  fruit,  nut  will 
add  to  the  neatness  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  orchard. 

It  is  an  indispensahle  requmte,  in  all  young  orchards,  to  keqn 
ike  ground  mellow  and  loose  hy  euhivaUon  ;  at  least  for  the  first 
few  years,  until  the  trees  are  well  established.  Indeed,  of  two 
adjoining  orchards,  one  planted  and  kept  in  grass,  and  the  other 
ploughed  for  the  first  five  years,  there  will  bis  an  incredible  dif- 
rcrence  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Not  only  will  these  trees  show 
rich  dark  luxuriant  foliage,  and  clean  smooth  stems,  while  those 
neglected  will  have  a  starved  and  sickly  look,  but  the  size  of  the 
trees  in  the  cultivated  orchard  will  be  treble  that  of  the  others  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  and  a  tree  in  one  will  be  ready  to  bear  an 
abundant  crop,  before  the  other  has  commenced  yielding  a  peck 
of  good  fruit.  Fallow  crops  are  the  best  for  orchards, — ^potatoes, 
vines,  buckwheat,  roots,  Indian  com,  and  the  like.  An  occa- 
sional crop  of  grass  or  grain  may  be  taken ;  but  clover  is  rather 
too  coarse-rooted  and  exhausting  for  a  young  orchard.  When 
this,  or  grass,  is  necessarily  grown  among  young  trees  for  a  year 
or  two,  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter  should  be  kept  loose  by 
digging  every  season  about  the  stem  of  each  tree. 

When  the  least  symptom  of  failure  or  decay  in  a  bearing 
orchard  is  perceived,  the  ground  should  have  a  good  top  dressing 
of  manure,  and  of  marl,  or  mild  lime,  in  alternate  years.  .  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  so  strong  growing  a  tree  as  the  apple,  when 
planted  thickly  in  an  orchard,  will  not,  afler  a  few  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  exhaust  the  soil  of  much  of  its  proper  food.  If  we  de- 
sire our  trees  to  continue  in  a  healthy  bearing  state,  we  should, 
therefore,  manure  them  as  regularly  as  any  other  crop,  and  they 
will  amply  repay  the  expense.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  where 
the  VHiste  of  barn-yard  manure, — ^the  urine,  etc.,  if  property 
economized  by  mixing  this  animal  excrement  with  the  muck  • 
heap-— would  not  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  orchards  in  the 
highest  conditi<Hi.  And  how  many  moss-covered,  barren  or- 
chards, formerly  very  productive,  do  we  not  everyday  see,  which 
only  require  a  plentiful  new  supply  of  food  in  a  substantial  top- 
dressing,  thorough  scraping  of  the  sterns^  and  washing  with 
diluted  sofl  soap,  to  bring  them  again  into  the  finest  state  of 
vigour  and  productiveness ! 

The  hearing  year  of  the  Apple,  in  common  culture,  only  takes 
place  every  alternate  year,  owing  to  the  excessive  crops  which 
t  usually  produces,  by  which  they  exhaust  most  of  the  organ- 
izable  matter  laid  up  by  the  tree,  which  then  requires  another 
season  to  recover,  and  collect  a  sufficient  supply  again  to  form 
fruit  buds.  When  hiLf  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  in  a  young  state, 
leaving  only  a  moderate  crop,  the  apple,  like  other  fruit  trees, 
will  bear  every  year,  as  it  will  also,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  high 
condition.  The  bearing  year  of  an  apple  tree,  or  a  whole  or- 
ohard  may  be  changed  by  picking  off  the  fruit  when  the  tree* 
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fini  show  g'jod  crops,  allowing  it  to  remain  only  oil  dia  ahar* 
nate  seasons  which  we  wish  to  make  the  hearing  year.* 

Prttnuyg.  The  apple  in  orchards  requires  very  little  pruning 
if  the  trees,  while  the  orchard  is  young,  are  carefully  in- 
spected every  year,  a  little  before  midsummer,  and  all  crossing 
branches  taken  out  while  they  are  small.  Whmi  the  heads  are 
€nce  properly  adjusted  and  well  balanced,  the  less  the  pruning 
saw  and  knife  are  used  the  better,  and  the  cutting  out  of  dead 
limbs,  and  removal  »f  such  as  may  interfere  with  others,  or  too 
greatly  crowd  up  the  helid  of  the  tree,  is  all  that  an  orchard  will 
usually  require.  But  wherever  a  limb  is  pruned  away,  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  smoothed,  and  if  it  exceeds 
an  inch  in  diameter,  it  should  be  covered  with  the  liquid  shellac 
previously  noticed,  or  brushed  over  with  common  white  lead, 
taking  care  with  the  latter,  not  to  paint  the  bark  also. 

Insects.  There  are  three  or  four  insects  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  are  very  destructive  or  injurious  to  this  tree ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  habits  o£  which,  is  therefore,  very  important  to 

*  One  of  the  finest  orchards  m  America  ia  that  of  Pelham  fium,  at  EMpns,  on 
the  Hudson,  b  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  hifh  flavour  of  ita  fruit, 
than  tlie  constant  productiveness  of  trees.  The  proprietor,  K.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  has 
kindiv  furnished  us  with  some  notes  of  his  eiperiments  on  fruit  trees,  and  we  sub* 
join  the  following  highly  interesting  one  on  tlie  Apple. 

**  For  seversl  vears  past  I  have  been  expeiimentms  on  the  apple,  having  an  w- 
oliard  of  S,000  oearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees.  I  found  it  very  unprofitable  to 
wait  for  what  is  termed  the  '  bearing  year,'  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  assist  na- 
ture, so  as  to  enable  the  trees  to  bear  every  year.  I  have  noticed  that  from  llie 
cxcvssive  productiveness  of  this  tree,  it  requires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover 
itself— to  extract  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  the  materials  to  enable  it  to 
nroduce  again.  This  it  is  not  able  to  do,  unassisted  by  art,  while  it  is  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  the  intervening  year  is  lost ;  if,  however,  the  tree  is  supplied  with  ptvper 
food  it  will  bear  every  year ;  at  least  such  has  bt^n  the  result  of  my  experimenis. 
Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  from  the  stems  of  several 
thousand  trees  in  my  orchards,  and  washed  all  the  trunks  and  limbs  within  reach 
with  soft  soap ;  trimmed  out  all  the  branches  that  crossed  each  other,  early  in  June, 
and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  exclude  moisture  and  prevent 
depay.  I  Uien,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  dtt  the  bark  by  ninniiig  a  sharp 
pomted  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first  set  of  limbs,  which  prevents  the  tree  teom 
becoming  bark  bound,  and  gives  Uie  young  wood  an  o|^>ortunity  of  expanding.  In 
July  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster  shell  lime  under  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about 
the  trunk  until  November,  during  which  time  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  No- 
vember the  lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  I  collected  from  these 
treea  1700  barrels  of  fruit,  part  of  which  was  sold  in  New- York  for  four,  and  othen 
in  London  for  nine  dollars  per  barrel.  The  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  deliverod 
at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manufacture.  I  sold  fur  three  dollars  and  thie»suar- 
ters  per  barrel  of  32  gallons,  exclusive  of  the  barrel.  In  Octo^r  I  manured  mese 
trees  with  stable  manure  in  which  the  ammonia  had  been  fixed,  and  covered  thii 
immediately  with  earth.  The  succeeding  autumn  they  were  literally  bendii^  to 
the  ground  with  the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw,  while  the  other  trees  in  my  orchanTnot 
so  treated  are  quite  barren,  the  last  season  having  been  their  bearing  year.  I  am 
now  placing  round  each  tree  one  peck  of  Charcot  dust»  and  ptopoae  in  the  spring 
to  cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

My  soil  is  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loam  on  a  gmvelly  subsoil.  I  cultivate  my  or* 
chard  grounds,  as  if  tliere  were  no  trees  on  them,  and  raise  grain  of  every  kind  es-> 
cept  rye,  whicn  gram  is  so  very  injurious  that  I  believe  three  successive  crops  ot 
it  would  destroy  any  orchard  younger  than  twenty  years.  I  raised  last  year  m 
•a  orehard  contaiiung  20  acres,  trees  18  years  old,  a  crop  of  Indian  com  whick 
avwaged  140  bushels  of  aars  to  the  acre/' 
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the  orehftrdiflt*    These  are  chiefly  the  borer,  the  caterpiUar,  and 
the  canker  worm. 

The  apple  Borer  is,  as  we  usually  see  it  jn  the  trunks  of  the 
apple,  quince,  and  thorn  trees,  a  fleshy  white  gvub,  which  enters 
the  tree  at  the  collar,  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
the  bark  is  tender,  and  either  girdles  the  tree  or  perforates  it 
throi^h  every  part  of  the  stem,  finally  causing  its  death.  Thia 
grub  is  the  larva,  of  a  brown  and  white  striped  beetle,  half  an  inch 
long,  {Saperda  hwUtata,)  and  it  remains  in  this  grub  state  two 
or  three  years,  coming  out  of  the  tree  in  a  butterfly  form  early  in 
June — flying  in  the  night  only,  from  tree  to  tree  after  its  food, 
and  finally  depositing  its  eggs  during  this  and  the  next  month, 
in  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

The  most  eflectual  mode  of  destroying  the  borer,  is  that  of 
killing  it  by  thrusting  a  flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  Into  its 
hole.  Dr.  Harris  recommends  placing  a  bit  of  camphor  in  the 
mouth  of  the  aperture  and  plugging  the  hole  with  soft  wood. 
But  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borer,  by 
placing  about  the  trunk,  early  in  the  spring,  a  small  mound  of 
ashes  or  lime ;  and  where  orchards  have  already  become  greatly 
infested  with  this  insect,  the  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by  thou- 
sands, in  June,  by  building  small  bonfires  of  shavings  in  various 
parts  of  the  orchard.  The  attacks  of  the  borer  on  nursery  trees 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  washing  the  stems  in 
May,  quite  down  to  the  ground  with  a  solution  of  two  pounds  of 
potadb  in  eight  quarts  of  water. 

The  Caterpillar  is  a  great  pestilence  in  the  apple  orchard. 
The  species  which  is  most  troublesome  to  our  fruit  trees  {CUeh' 
campa  americana,)  is  bred  by  a  sort  of  lackey  moth,  diflerent 
from  that  most  troublesome  in  Europe,  but  its  habits  as  a 
caterpillar  are  quite  as  annoying  to  the  orchardist.  The  moth 
of  our  common  caterpillar  is  a  reddish  brown  insect,  whose  ex- 
panded wings  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  These  moths 
appear  in  great  abundance  in  midsummer,  flying  only  at  night, 
and  often  buzzing  about  the  candles  in  our  houses.  In  laying 
their  eggs,  they  choose  principally  the  apple  or  cherry,  and  they 
deposit  thousands  of  small  eggs  about  the  forks  and  extremities 
of  the  young  branches.  The  next  season,  about  the  middle  of 
May,  these  eggs  begin  to  hatch,  and  the  young  caterpillars  in 
myriads,  come  £)rth  weaving  their  nests  or  tents  in  the  fork  of 
the  branches.  If  they  are  allowed  by  the  careless  cultivator  to 
go  on  and  multiply,  ^s  they  soon  do,  incredibly  fast,  they  will 
in  a  few  seasons, — sometimes  in  a  single  year, — increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cover  the  branches.  In  this  cater- 
pillar state  they  live  six  or  s^ven  weeks,  feeding  most  vora- 
ciously upon  the  leaves,  and  often  stripping  whole  trees  of  their 
fi>]iage.  Their  effect  upon  the  tree  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  most  important  to  the  health  of  the  tree  and 
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the  growth  of  the  fruit,  is  most  deplorable.  The  cfop  is  stunted, 
the  health  of  the  tree  enfeebled,  and,  if  they  are  allowed  to  re« 
main  unmolested  fer  several  seasons,  they  will  often  destroy  its 
life  or  render  it  exceedingly  decrepid  and  feeble. 

To  destroy  the  caterpillar  various  modes  are  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  effectual  is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Pell  in  his  orchards, 
which  is  to  touch  the  nest  with  a  sponge,  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  and  dipped  in  strong  spirits  of  ammonia ;  the  sponge 
riiould  be  turned  slowly  round  in  the  nests,  and  every  insect 
coming  in  contact  will  be*instantly  killed.  This  should  be  done 
early  in  the  season.  Or,  they  may  be  brought  down  and  de- 
stroyed with  a  round  brush  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  work- 
ed  about  in  the  nests.  On  small  trees  they  may  be  stripped  off 
with  the  hand,  and  crushed  under  the  foot ;  and  by  this  plain 
and  simple  mode,  begun  in  time,  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they 
may  in  a  large  orchard  be  most  effectually  kept  under  by  a  few 
moments  daily  labour  of  a  single  man.  As  they  do  not  leave 
their  nests  until  nine  in  the  morning,  the  extirpator  of  caterpil- 
lars should  always  be  abroad  and  busy  before  that  time,  and 
while  they  are  all  lying  quietly  in  the  nests.  And  let  him  never 
fef^et  that  he  may  do  more  in  an  hour  when  he  commences 
early  in  the  season,  than  he  will  in  a  whole  day  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  they  are  thoroughly  scattered  among  the  trees.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  they  spin  their  cocoons 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  comes  forth 
from  them  a  fresh  brood  of  moths — ^which,  if  they  are  not  put  an 
end  to  by  bonfires,  will  again  lay  the  eggs  of  an  infinite  number 
of  caterpillars  for  the  next  spring. 

The  canker  worm,  {Amsopieryx  pometaria,  of  Harris,)  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  apple,  de- 
stroying also  its  foliage  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  yet  com- 
mon  here,  but  in  some  parts  of  New-England  it  has  beccmie  a 
serious  enemy.  The  male  is  a  moth  with  pale,  ash-coloured 
wings  with  a  black  dot,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  across.  The 
female  is  wingless,  oval,  dark  ash-coloured  above,  and  gray  be- 
neath. 

The  canker  worm  usually  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early 
in  the  spring,  chiefly  in  March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  free 
from  frost ;  though  a  few  also  find  their  way  up  in  the  autumn. 
The  females  having  no  wings,  climb  slowly  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  while  the  winged  males  hover  about  to  pair  with  them. 
Very  soon  after  this  if  we  examine  the  trees  we  shall  see  the 
eggs  of  which  every  female  lays  some  sixty  or  a  hundred, 
efued  over,  closely  arranged  in  rows  and  placed  in  the  forks  of 
branches  and  among  the  young  twigs.  About  the  twentieth  of 
May,  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  canker  worms,  dusky  brown, 
or  ash-coloured  with  a  yellow  stripe,  make  their  api)earance  and 
eomiaence  preying  upon  the  foliage.    When  they  are  abundairf 
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Aey  make  rapid  progress,  and  in  places,  where  the  colony  it 
firmly  established,  they  will  sometimes  strip  an  orchard  in  a  few 
kys,  making  it  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  it.  Alter  feed- 
jig  about  four  weeks,  they  descend  into  the  grouni  three  or  four 
inches,  where  they  remain  in  a  chrysalis  form,  to  emerge  again 
the  next  season.  As  the  female  is  not  proyided  with  wings, 
"they  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  attacks  upcMi  the  canker  worm  should  be  chiefly  made 
upon  the  female,  in  her  way  from  the  ground  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

The  common  mode  of  protecting  apple  tr^es  is  to  surround 
the  trunk  with  a  belt  or  bandage  of  canvass,  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  which  is  then  thickly  smeared  with  tar.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  soon  becoming  dry  and  hard,  a  little  coarse  train  oil 
must  be  well  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  should  be  watched  and  re- 
newed as  oflen  as  it  appears  necessary.  This  tarred  belt  catches 
and  detains  all  the  females  on  their  upward  journey,  and  prevents 
them  from  ascending  the  tree  to  lay  their  eg^.  And  if  kept  in 
order  it  will  very  effectually  deter  and  destroy  them.  When  the 
canker  worm  is  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  tarred 
bandage  in  October,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  last  of  May,  but 
usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  it  in  the  spring.  It  is  probable 
that  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  common  tar  would  be  the  best 
application  ;  as  it  is  more  offensive  and  will  not  so  easily  dry 
and  become  useless,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  Some 
persons  apply  the  tar  directly  to  the  stems  of  the  tree,  but  thif 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  trunk.  Old  India  rubbei; 
melted  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  very  hot  fire,  forms  a  very  adhe- 
sive fluid  which  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  weaiher,  and 
is  considered,  by  those  who  have  made  use  of  it,  the  best  sub. 
stance  for  smearing  the  bandages,  as  being  a  more  efTectuai 
bajrrier,  and  seldom  or  never  requiring  renewal. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Dennis,  jr.  of  Porismouth,  Rhode  IsNnd,  hm> 
invented  and  patented  a  circular  leaden  trough,  which  surrounds 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  oil,  and  stops  effectualh 
the  ascent  of  the  canker  worm.  There  appear,  however,  to  bis 
two  objections  to  this  trough,  as  it  is  frequently  used  ;  one,  the 
escape  of  the  oil  if  not  carefully  used,  which  injures  the  tree ;  and 
the  other,  the  injurious  effect  of  nailing  the  troughs  to  the  bark 
or  trunk.  They  should  be  supported  by  wedges  of  wood  driven 
in  between  the  trough  and  the  trunk,  and  the  spaces  completely 
filled  v.p  with  liquid  clay  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  insects 
must  be  taken  out  and  the  oil  renewed,  from  time  to  time.  For 
districta  where  the  canker  worm  greatly  abounds,  this  leaden 
trough  is  probably  the  most  permanent  and  efiectual  remedy  yet 
employed. 

Experiments  made  by  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  and  Professor 
Peck>  of  Massachusetts,  lead  to  a  belief  that  if  the  ground^  undef 
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trees  which  sufier  from  this  insect,  is  dug  and  well  pul?eriied  lo 
the  depth  of  five  inches  in  October,  and  a  ffood  top  dressing  of 
lime  applied  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  the  canker  worm 
will  there  be  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  elm,  and  linden 
trees  in  many  places,  suffer  equally  with  the  apple,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  canker  worm. 

The  Bark'lausCy  a  dull  white  oval  scale-like  insect,  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  (a  species  of  eocctu^)  which  sometimes 
appears  in  great  numbers  on  the  stems  of  young  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  stunts  their  growth,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  wash  of 
soil  soap  and  water,  or  the  potash  solution.  The  best  time  to 
apply  these  is  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  insects  are 
young. 

The  Woolly  apkU  (aphis  langinera,)  or  American  blight*  is  a 
dreadful  enemy  of  the  apple  abroad,  but  is  fortunately,  very 
rarely  seen  as  yet,  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  minute  white  down,  in  the  crotches  and 
crevices  of  the  branches,  which  is  composed  of  a'  great  number 
of  very  minute  woolly  lice,  that  if  allowed,  will  increase  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a  sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the 
whole  tree.  Fortunately,  this  insect  is  too  easily  destroyed.  "  This 
is  eilected  by  washing  the  parts  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; 
which  is  formed  by  mixing  |  oz.  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  shops,  with  7|  oz.  of  water.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick, 
the  operator  taking  care  not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  After 
the  bark  of  a  tree  has  been  washed  with  this  mixture,  the  first 
shower  will  re-dissolve  it,  and  convey  it  into  the  mo^t  minute 
crevice,  so  as  effectually  to  destroy  all  insects  that  may  have 
escaped.'' — {Loudon's  Magazine  IX,  p.  336.) 

The  Apple  toorm  (or  Codling  moth,  Carpocapsa  pomonana^  of 
European  writers,)  is  tlie  insect,  introduced  with  the  apple  tree 
from  Europe,  which  appears  in  the  early  worm-eaten  apples 
and  pears,  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  white  grub,  and  causes  the 
fruit  to  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
small  moth,  the  fore- wings  gray,  with  a  large  round  brown  spot 
on  the  hinder  margin.  These  moths  appear  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  warm  evenings  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  eye  or  blossom-end  of  the  young  fruit,  especially  of 
the  early  kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  In  a  short  time,  these  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  grub  burrows  its  way  till  it  reaches  the  core ; 
the  fruit  then  ripens  prematurely,  and  drops  to  the  ground. 
Here  the  worm  leaves  the  fruit  and  creeps  into  the  crevices  of 
Jie  bark  and  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  spins  its  cocoon,  which 

*  It  10  not  a  little  Bingular  tltat  this  insect  which  a  not  indigenous  to  tiiis  coon- 
try,  and  is  never  seen  here  except  where  introduced  witii  imported  trees,  shouU 
be  called  in  England  the  American  blight  It  is  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Um 
aofite  in  the  north  of  Fiance  and  Germany. 
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isually  remains  there  till  the  ensuing  spring,  wbf'n  the  young 
moth  again  emerges  from  it.  The  readiest  way  of  destroying 
them,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  is  to  allow  swine  and 
poultry  to  run  at  large  in  the  orchards  when  the  premature  fruit 
is  falling ;  or  otherwise,  the  fruit  may  be  picked  up  daily  and 
placed  where  the  worms  will  be  killed.  It  is  said  that  if  an  old 
cloth  is  placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  tree  about  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  drop,  the  apple  worm  will  make  it  a  retiring  |/!ace, 
and  thousands  may  be  caught  and  killed  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  cocoons  are  deposited  chiefly  under  the  old  loose  bark, 
the  thorough  cultivator  will  takfe  care,  by  keeping  the  trunks  of 
his  trees  smooth,  to  afford  them  little  harbour ;  and  by  scraping 
and  washing  the  trunks  early  in  the  spring,  to  destroy  such  as 
may  have  already  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

When  the  fruit  of  orchards  is  much  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
this  insect  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  small 
bonfires  lighted  in  the  evening,  by  which  myriads  of  tMs  and  all 
other  moths  may  be  destroyed,  before  they  have  time  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  cause  worm-eaten  fruit. 

The  Blight  which  occasionally  kills  suddenly  the  ends  of  the 
limbs  of  the  apple  and  the  quince,  appears  to  be  caused  by  av 
insect  similar  to  that  which  produces  the  fire  blight  of  the  pear, 
and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  that  tree. 

GATHBRiifO  AND  KEEPING  THE  FRUIT.  In  Order  to  securo 
soundness  and  preservation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the 
gathering  is  delayed  as  long  as  possible^  avoiding  severe  frosts, 
and  the  most  successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists 
is  to  place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in  new, 
tight  fiour  barrels  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the  tree.  These 
barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while  filling,  and  the  head 
closely  pressed  in  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  shady  expo- 
sure  under  a  shed  open  to  the  air,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  protected  by  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where 
they  remain  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  carefully  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in 
which  air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather. 

A  cellar,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly,  or 
Bandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
very  rarely  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.  Here  the  barrels 
should  be  placed  on  tiers  on  their  sides,  and  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  In  such  a  cellar,  one  of  the  largest 
apple  growers  in  Dutchess  county  is  able  to  keep  the  Greening 
apple,  which,  in  the  fruit  room,  usually  decays  in  January,  until 
the  let  of  April,  in  the  freshest  and  finest  condition.  Some  per- 
sons place  a  layer  of  clean  rye  straw  between  every  layer  of 
apples,  when  packing  them  in  the  barrels. 
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Apides  are  frequently  kept  by  ftrmers  in  fMts  or  ridges  in  the 
ground,  oovered  with  straw  and  a  layer  of  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes,  but  it  is  an  infericur  method,  and  the  fruil 
very  speedily  decays  when  opened  to  the  air.  The  English 
apfde  growers  lay  their  fruit  in  heaps,  in  cool  dry  cellars,  and 
cover  them  with  straw. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  barrel  should  be 
wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the  barrels  should  be  placed 
in  a  dry,  airy  place,  between  decks. 

CiDBR.  To  make  the  finest  cider,  apples  should  be  chosen 
which  are  especially  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  fruit  should 
be  gathered  about  the  first  of  November,  and  coarse  cloths  or 
straw  should  be  laid  under  the  tree  to  secure  them  against 
bruising  when  they  are  shaken  from  the  tree.  If  the  weather  is 
fine  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  airy 
sheds  or  lofis  for  some  time,  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripened.  All 
immatuie  and  rotten  fruit  should  then  be  rejected,  and  the  re- 
mainder ground  in  the  mill  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  uniform 
mass.  This  pulp  should  now  remain  in  the  vat  from  24  to  48 
hours,  or  even  longer  if  the  weather  is  cool,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  colour  and  increase  the  saccharine  principle.  It  is  then 
put  into  the  press  (without  wetting  the  straw,)  from  whence  the 
liquor  is  strained  through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into  perfectly 
clean,  sweet,  sound  casks.  The  casks,  with  the  bung  out,  are  then 
^placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the  open  air. 
Here  the  fermentation  commences,  and  as  the  pomace  and  froth 
work  out  of  the  bung-hole,  the  casks  must  be  filled  up  every 
day  with  some  of  the  same  pressing,  kept  in  a  cask  for  this  pur* 
*"pose.  In  two  or  three  weeks  this  rising  will  cease,  when  the 
first  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  bung  should,  at  first,  be  put 
in  loosely — then,  in  a  day  or  two,  driven  in  tight — ^leaving  a 
small  vent  hole  near  it,  which  may  also  be  stopped  in  a  few  days 
afler.  If  the  casks  are  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  the  fermentation 
will  cease  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  state  may  be  known  by  the 
liquor  becoming  clear  and  bright,  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
charge  of  fixed  air,  and  by  the  thick  crust  which  has  collected 
on  the  surface.  The  clear  cider  should  now  be  drawn  off  and 
placed  in  a  clean  cask.  If  the  cider,  which  must  be  carefully 
watched  in  this  state  to  prevent  the  fermentation  going  too  far, 
remains  quiet,  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  till  spring,  and  the 
addition  at  first  of  about  a  gill  of  finely  powdered  charcoal  to  a 
barrel  will  secure  this  end  ;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur 
face,  and  the  fermentation  seems  inclined  to  proceed  further,  it 
must  be  immediately  racked  again.  The  vent-spile  may  now 
be  driven  tight  but  examined  occasionally.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  a  final  racking  should  take  place,  when,  should  the  cider 
.  not  be  perfectly  fine,  about  three  fourths  of  an  ounce  of  Isin- 
glass should  be  dissolved  in  the  cider  and  poured  in  each  barrel 
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which  will  render  it  perfectly  clefti .  It  may  be  bottled  now,  or 
smy  period  before  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  or  afterwards,  late 
in  May.  When  bottling,  fill  the  bofUes  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cork,  and  allow  the  bottles  to  stand  an  hour  before 
the  corks  are  driven  in.  They  should  then  be  sealed,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  cellar,  with  clean  dry  sand  up  to  their  necks ;  or  laid  on 
their  sides  in  boxes  or  bins,  with  the.  same  between  each  layer. 

Varietiss.  The  varieties  of  the  apple,  at  the  present  time, 
are  very  numerous.  The  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London,  which  contains  the  most  complete  collection  of  fruit 
in  the  world,  enumerates  now  about  900  varieties,  and  nearly 
1500  have  been  tested  there.  Of  these,  the  larger  proportion 
i^re  of  course  inferiour,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  in  such  an 
experimental  garden  that  the  value  of  the  different  varieties,  for 
a  certain  climate,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  European  apples  generally,  are  i^i  this  climate,  inferiour 
to  our  first  rate  native  «>rts,  though  many  of  them  are  of  high 
merit  ialdo  with  us.  The  great  natural  centre  of  the  apple  cul- 
ture in  America,  is  between  Massachusetts  bay  and  the  Dela- 
wfiure  river,  where  the  Newtown  pippin,  the  Spitzemberg,  the 
Swaar,  the  Baldwin,  and  the  yellow  Belle  Fleur,  have  originated, 
and  are  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  apples  raised  on 
the  Very  fertile  bottoms  of  the  western  states  are  very  large  and 
beautiful,  but  as  yet^  owing  to  the  excessiye  luxurianceof  growth, 
are  far  inferiour  in  flavour  to  those  of  the  same  quality, 
raised  on  the  string,  gravelly  or.  sandy  loams  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  constantly  springing 
up  in  this  country  from  the  seed,  in  favourable  soils ;  and  these, 
when  of  superiobr  quality,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  considered 
much  more  valuable  for  orchard  culture  than  foreign  sorts,  on 
account  of  their  greater  productiveness  and  longevity.  Indeed, 
every  state  has  some  fine  apples,  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is,  there* 
fore,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  pomology  in  this  country, 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete  list  of  the  fmest  apples  of  the 
United  States.  To  do  this,  will  require  time,  and  an  extended 
and  careful  examination  of  their  relative  merits  collected  in  one 
garden.  The  following  descriptions  comprise  all  the  finest 
American  and  foreign  varieties  yet  known  in  our  gardens. 

In  the  ensuing  pages,  apples  are  described  as  regards  farm 
as  follows ;  roundy  or  rouncUshi,  when  the  height  and  the  diameter 
are  nearly  equal ;  flaty  or  oblate,  when  the  height  is  much  less ; 
Mongy  when  the  height  is  considerably  more  than  the  diameter ; 
tfwUey  (egg-shaped,)  when  the  blossom-end  is  narrowed  and 
rounded  ;  conicaly  when  the  fruit  is  oblong  and  somewhat  coni 
cal  on  its  sides.  Pearmain-^haped  is  a  short  or  flattened  c<xie  f 
and  CahriUe^haped  signifies  a  ribbed  or  furrowed  furfooe* 
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Ckus  1.     Summer  Apples^ 
1.  American  Summer  PBARMAm.  (  Thomp. 

Euly  SmmiiBr  Peannmm.    Coae, 

A  rich,  high-ilaTOured  frait,  much  esteemed  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  most  known.  It  appears  to  be  quite  different  from 
the  Summer  Pearmain,  ^of  the  English,)  and  is  probably  a  seed* 
ling  raised  from  it.  It  ripens  gradually  from  the  tenth  of  August 
to  Uie  last  of  September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  widest  at  the  crown,  and  taper- 
ing slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin,  red  spotted  with  yellow  in  the 
shade,  but  streaked  with  livelier  red  and  yellow  on  the  sunny 
side.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  pretty  deeply  in- 
serted. Eye  deeply  sunk.  Flesh  yellow,  remarkably  tender,  with 
a  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  often  bursts  in  bulling  from  the 
tree.  This  is  a  valuable  apple  for  all  purposes,  and  it  thrives 
admirably  on  sandy  soils.     In  the  nursery  the  tree  grows  slowly. 

2.  BoROViTSKY.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  good  early  Russian  apple  of  the  middle  size,  which  ripens 
here  the  last  of  July.  Form  roundish,  a  little  sftigular.  Stalk, 
an  inch  long,  planted  rather  deeply.  Skin,  pale  green,  with  a 
semi-transparent  appearance,  faintly  striped  on  the  sunny  side 
with  light  and  dark  red.  Calyx  in  a  large  basin.  Flesh,  white, 
pretty  firm,  and  juicy,  with  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavour. 

8.  Bbnoni.     Man.  Ken. 

This  excellent  early  apple  is  a  native  of  Dedham,  Mass.    llie 

fruit  is  of  medium  size,  nearly  round.     Skin,  deep  red.     Flesh, 

,  yellow,  tender,  and  of  an  agreeable  rich,  sub-acid  flavour. 

Ripens  during  the  whole  month  of  August,  and  is  a  good  and 

regular  bearer. 

*  In  deacribing  apples,  we  shall  designate  the  size  by  comparison,  as  followis 
flnall,  as  the  Endish  Golden  mppin ;  medium  size,  as  the  Newtown  pippin ;  large, 
as  the  Yellow  Bellflower  and  Fail  pippin— as  we  consider  this  reference  to  a  st^. 
daid,  generally  known,  better  than  an  exact  description  by  measnre  owing  to  the 
variation  in  difierent  soils  and  seasons. 

The  blossom-end,  apex  or  crown  of  the  fruit,  is  called  the  ey« ;  but  we  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  precision,  call  the  remains  of  the  blossom  still  found  there  the  cd^ 
and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed  the  bagin, 

^  This  mark  denotes  varieties  particulariy  recommended  by  the  author. 
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4.  CoLX.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Scarlet  Perfmno. 

A  variety  from  England  of  second  quality,  but  admired  for 
its  beauty  of  appearance. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened  and  slightly  angu- 
ar.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  deep  crimson  on  a  yellowish 
ground,  or  sometimes  entirely  red,  with  a  little  russet.  Stalk 
long,  woolly,  planted  in  a  cavity  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
closed  up.  Calyx  large,  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rather 
firm,  juicy,  with  a  somewhat  rich  and  agreeable  flavour.  Au- 
gust. 

5.  DfivoNSHiSB  QuABRENDEN.    Thom.  P.  Mag.  Fors. 

Bed  QaarrendeiL    Lind, 
SaekApjple. 

A  handsc»ne  English  dessert  fruit.  The  editor  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Magazine  says,  '^  there  is  no  better  autumn  dessert  ap. 
pie ;"  but  after  giving  it  a  trial  for  several  years  by  the  side  of  the 
WUUams'  Favourite^  we  consider  the  latter  greatly  superiour  in 
flavour,  and  equally  beautiful.  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  and  slightly  narrowe4  at  the  eye.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  planted.  Calyx  with  long  segments,  scarcely  sunk  In 
a  very  shallow  plaited  basin.  Skin  rich  deep  crimson,  with  lighter 
crimson,  and  occasionally  a  spot  of  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  green  dots.  Flesh  nearly  white,  orisp, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  during  all  August 
and  September. 

6.  Dbap  n'Cht.  §  Coxe.  Thomp.  Rc»i. 

Yni  Drap  d'Or.    O.  Duh. 

Early  Suimner  pippm,  cf  some  Neuh  York  gardeoM, 

Bay  Apple       )  oc.  to 

Bonne  oe  Mai  {  Thoa^ 

This  large,  handsome,  and  excellent  summer  apple  is  highljr 
deserving  general  cultivation.  It  is  better  (though  incorrectly 4 
known  on  the  Hudson  as  the  Summer  Pippin,  but  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct  from  the  apple  known  by  that  name  in  New-Jersey,  which 
is  the  Holland  pippin.  It  is  also  a  very  diiferent  fruit  from  the 
Drap  d'Or  of  Lindley,  and  of  Noisette,  and  most  French  au- 
thors, which  is  quite  a  small  apple ;  but  it  is  the  Vrai  Drap  d*Or 
ftf  the  old  Duhamel,  pi.  xii.  Fig.  4. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  narrowing 
slightly  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellow  or  dead  gold  colour, 
with  distinct  small  brown  dots,  ox  specks.     Stalk  short,  modo. 
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rately  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallowish  basin,  which  is  rathei 
plaited  or  irregular.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  mild  flavour,  agreeable  for  the  dessert  or  for  cooking. 
[This  is  the  Summer  Pippin  of  the  previous  catalogues  of  the 
nurseries  here.]  August  to  October.  The  tree  grows  vigorous- 
ly, and  bears  well,  and  the  wood  is  smooth  and  dark  brown. 

7.  Eaelt  Haxvbst.  §  Thomp.  Man 

I^riiuse'f  Huvvrtt  or  Ettif  nmieb  BfiiiMtte,  ^Goffs. 

JolyPipaui.    FUnf, 

Yellow  Harvwt. 

Laige  White  Jnnealiag. 

TVurt  Bough. 

Eariy  Aench  Rwinnette. 

An  American  apple ;  and  taking  into  account  its  beauty,  its 
excellent  qualities  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness, we  think  it  the  finest  early  apple  yet  known.  It 
begins  to  ripen  about  the  first  of  July,  and  continues  in  use  all 
that  month.     The  smallest  collection  of  apples  should  comprise 


Fig.  26.    Earbf  Harvett 

this  and  the  Red  Astrachan.  Form  round,  above  medium  size, 
rarely  a  little  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  with  a  few  faint 
white  dots,  brieht  straw  colour  when  fully  ripe.  ^Ik  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  hollow 
of  moderate  depth.  Calffx  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Fle^h  very 
white,  tender  and  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid 
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Itevour.  The  youns  trees  of  moderate  Ticour,  with  scarcely 
diverging  shoots.  Manning  errs  by  foUowuig  Coxe  in  calling 
this  a  flat  apple. 

6.  Eably  Red  Maroarxt.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

fied  JaiWAliiir. 

Blmuet,  or  Stxiped  hmrmtkig    RtmaUt, 

Eajny  Bed  Juneatiiu^ 

Eve  AppUof  A«  iriA. 

Striped  JQ] 


lonett 
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sfttmr. 
And, 


An  excellent  early  apple,  ripening  about  the  middle  of  July, 
or  directly  after  the  Early  Harvest.  The  tree  while  young  is 
ntther  slender  with  upright  woolly  ^loots.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit  below  me* 
dium  size,  round* 
ish^vate,  tapering 
towards  the  eye. 
Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, pretty  well 
[covered  by  stripes 
lof  dark  red.  Stalk 
short  and  thick. 
'Calyx  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  very 
shallow  plaited  ba- 
sin. Flesh  white, 
sub-acid,  and  when 
freshly  gathered 
from  the  tree,  of  a 
rich  agreeable  fla- 
vour. 

Wig,^:    EiMyRedMctrgartt  This    is   distinct 

from  the  Margaret  Apple,  of  Miller,  the  Red  Juneatingof  some 
of  our  gardens,  which  resembles  it,  but  is  round,  with  a  short 
slender  stalk,  and  dull  yellow  skin  striped  with  orange  red  on 
mie  side,  the  fruit  fragrant  and  the  leaves  very  downy. 

9.  Early  Strawberry  Apple.  (§) 

American  Red  Juneating ! 
^     Eed  Juneating,  errcneouibf,  <^tome  Amenoan  gardau* 

A  beautiful  variety  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New-York,  and  appears  in  the  markets  there 
from  July  till  September.     Its  sprightly  flavour,  agreeable  per- 
fume, and  fine  appearance,  place  it  among  the  very  finest  suin- 

•  7 
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mer  apples.    It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Early  Red  Margaret, 
which  has  no  fragrance,  and  a  short  stem. 

Fruit  roundish, 
narrowing  towards 
the  eye.  Skin 
smooth  and  &ir, 
finely  striped  and 
stained  with  bright 
and  dark  red,  on 
a  yellowish  white 
ground.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half 
long,  rather  slen- 
der and  uneven, 
inserted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Cal3rx  ra- 
ther small,  in  a 
shallow,  narrow 
basin.  Fleshwhite, 
sliffhtly  tinged  with 
red  next  the  skin, 
tender,  sub-acid, 
and  very  sprightly 
and  brisk  in  fla- 
vour,  with  an  a- 
greeable  aroma. 
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10.  laisB  PsACH  Apple.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

EttifCroAon.    UmaUk, 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round  or  a  little  flattened,  and  obtusely 
angular.  Calyx  pretty  lai^e  and  spreading,  in  a  rather  narrow 
basin.  Stalk  short,  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  depth.  Skin  yel- 
lowish  green,  with  small  dots  in  the  shade,  washed  and  streaJced 
with  brownish  red  in  the  sun.     Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  and 

gretty  well  flavoured.     A  pleasing  fruit,  but  does  not  rank  so 
igh  here  as  in  England. 

11.  Lakob  Yelik>w  Bough.  §   Thomp. 

Eaily  Sweet  Bough.    Kemiek. 
Sweet  Harvest. 
Btmffiu  Cote    Jley. 

A  native  apple,  ripening  in  harvest  time,  and  one  of  the  first 
quality,  only  second  as  a  4P^ert  fruit  to  the  Early  Harvest.  It 
is  not  so  much  esteemed  for  the  kitchen  as  the  latter,  as  it  is  too 
sweet  for  pies  and  sauce,  but  it  is  generally  much  admire^  fef 
the  table,  and  is  worthy  qf  a  plfiee  in  every  collectioo, 
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Fruit  above  the  middle  adzey  an  oblong-oyate  in  fonn.  Skin 
mooth,  pale,  gieenish  yellow.  Stalk  rather  long,  and  the  eye 
narrow  and  deep.  Flesh  white,  Tery  tender  and  crisp  when 
fully  ripe,  and  with  a  rich  sweet  sprijzhtly  flayour.  Ripens 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August.  Tree  mode 
rately  yigorous,  bears  abundantly,  and  forms  a  round  head. 

12.  Ltxan's  Large  Summbs. 

Imrgb  Tellow  Summer.    Ken, 

A  large  and  handsome  American  fruit,  introduced  to  notice 
by  Mr.  S.  Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  The  bearing  trees  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  long  and  drooping  branches,  which 
are  ailmost  wholly  without  fruit  spurs,  but  bear  in  clusters  at  their 
extremities.  They  bear  poorly  until  the  tree  attains  consider- 
able size,  when  it  yields  excellent  crops.  Fruit  quite  large, 
roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends:  skin  smooth,  pale  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  high  flavoured,  and  excellent 
either  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.     Last  of  August. 

13.  OsLiN.    Thomp.  Lind. 
Arbroath  Pippin.    FonyUu 

An  excellent  Scotch  apple,  ripening  early  in  August.  Form 
roundish,  below  medium  size,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  rather 
tough,  clear  lemon  yellow  when  quite  ripe,  mingled  with  a  little 
bright  green^  and  sprinkled  widi  a  few  grayish  green  dots. 
Stalk  short  and  thick,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  depression.  Calyx 
in  a  shallow  basin,  a  little  plaited,  with  prominent  segments. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  spicy  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   The  wood  is  strong,  and  grows  pretty  freely  from  cut. 

fings. 

• 

14.  Rbd  Astsachan.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  of  extraordinary  beauty,  first  imported  into  England 
with  the  White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It  bears 
abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  richness  of  colour  is  height- 
ened by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  like  that 
of  a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  dessert  fruits,  and  its 
quality  is  good,  but  if  not  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it 
is  liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  very 
smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  almost  entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes 
a  little  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  oceasiooally  a  little 
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niMet  near  the  stalky  and  covered  with  a  pale  white  blooRit 
Stalk  rather  short  and  deeply  inserted.    Calyx  set  in  a  slight 


Fig.  39.    Red  AMradum, 

basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  littl^  irregular.     Flesh  quite  white^ 
crisp,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavour. 

15.  SiNE-QTTA-lfON. 

A  native  of  Long  Island,  named  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince, 
Fruit  roundish  •  ovate,  about  medium:  size.  Skin.amoQth,  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Stalk  slender.  Flesh  white,  very  tender,  juicy, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  very  sprightly  flavour*  The  young  trees 
are  rather  slow  and  crooked,  in  growth.     August. 

16.  Sugar  Loaf  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Hutching's  Seedling. 

A  fo^reign  sort,  which  is  ranked  among  first  rate  sorts  by 
Thompson,  but  from  specimens  of  two  seasons  produced  here, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  take  this  rank  with  us.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  oblong  or  conical,  smooth,  clear  pale  yellow,  be 
coming  nearly  white  on  one  side  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  nearly 
an  inch  long,  deeply  set  in  a  regular  cavity.  Calyx  sunk  in  a 
pretty  deep  basm.  Flesh  white,  firm,  very  slightly  acid,  and 
moderately  jmcy.  According  to  Lindley  it  has  in  England  "  a 
most  agreeable  lively  flavour."  Ripens  here  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  is  very  showy  on  the  tree. 
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17,  SuKMES  Rose.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

Woolman's  Hanrest 

A  very  pretty  and  very  excellent  apple,  highly  esteemed  a4 
a. dessert  fruit. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  r  eh 
waxen  yellow,  streaked  and  biotohed  with  a  little  red  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  slender.  Calyx  closed, 
set  in  an  even  basin.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  sprightly 
juice.     Ripens  early  in  August. 

18.  Summer  Queen.    Coxe. 

A  popular  midsummer  apple  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  broad  at  the  crown,  tapering  towards  the  eye. 
The  stalk  is  rather  long,  and  is  planted  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
sometimes  partially  closed.  Calyx  but  little  sunk  in  a  narrow 
plaited  basin.  Skin  fine  deep  yellow  in  its  ground,  though  well 
striped  and  clouded  with  red.  Flesh  aromatic,  yellow,  rich  and 
of  good  flavour.  This  variety  forms  a  large  tree  with  somewhat 
pendant  boughs,  and  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  by  the  tenth  of 
August. 

19.  Summer  Golden  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

« 

A  nice  little  English  dessert  apple,  but  inferiour  to  many  of 
our  own.  Fruit  small,  ovate,  iSattened  at  the  eye.  Stalk  sJiort 
and  calyx  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Skin  shining  bright  yel- 
low,  with  a  little  orange  next  the  siin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp 
aiid  rich.     Ripens  in  August. 

20.  Sops  of  Wine.  §   Lind.  Ron. 

SopsfaiD^^ne.    jeay,J1688.) 
RodeWynAp^I.    Knoep, 
Sapsoa.    Kenridu 

A  charming  little  apple  for  the  dessert,  which  the  amateur's 
garden  should  always  contain.  Its  flavour  is  spr^^dy,  though 
not  first  rate,  and  its  colour  is  very  handsome.  Its  name  pro- 
bably comes  from  the  red  stain  in  its  flesh.  Its  branches  have 
a  spreading  habit,  and  bear  plentifully;  and  the  fruit,  in  our  gar. 
den,  ripens  gradually  from  the  first  of  August  to  October,  fiiiit 
small,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
globular,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  crimson  in  the 
shade,  stained  and  striped  with  purplish  crimsrai  in  the  son, 
and  covered  with  a  delicate  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Calyx  spreading,  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  with  stains  of  a  pinkish  hue,  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and 
of  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour. 
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21.  TsTorsKT.    Thomp. 

The  Teto&ky  is  a  Russian  summer  apple  newly  introducedi 
which  promises  well.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  loundish  oblong, 
sometimes  nearly  round.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  yellow  ground 
handsomely  striped  with  red,  and,  like  most  apples  of  that  coun- 
try, oorere^  with  a  whitish  bloom,  under  which  is  a  shining  skin. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  juicy  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeable 
flavour.    August. 

22.  White  Juneating.    Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Owen'i  Golden  Beautjr,  ac  Thompk 
Jwnftating.   Caie. 

This  is  an  old  variety  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  1660,  and  de- 
scribed by  Ray  in  1688,  and  is  a  very  tolerable  litde  apple, 
ripening  among  the  very 
ei^rliest,  during  the  last  of 
June  and  the  fiAst  of  July, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  a 
large  collection  chiefly  on 
that  account  and  its  excel- 
lent bearing  quality.  It 
is  very  distinct  from  the 
Early  Harvest,  sometimes 
called  by  this  name.  Fruit 
small,  round,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Cal3rx  closed  in  a 
Wrinkled  basin,  moderate- 
ly sunk.  Stalk  rather  long 
and  slender,  three  fourths 
to  an  inch  in  length,  slight- 
ly inserted  in  a  shallow  Fig.  30.  White  Juneatmg. 
depression.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  at  first  light  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  crisp,  and  of 
pleasant  flavour,  but  soon  becomes  dry.  Tree  straight  and  forma 
an  uprigbt  head. 

28.  White  Asteachan.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Finras Astncanica.  DeCandoOe,) 

'mneparent  de  Mo0ooTie,  \  <ifthe  JVencft  gardau. 

Glace  de  Z^lande,  ) 

A  nearly  white,  semi-transparent,  Russian  apple,  which  bears 
freely  and  ripens  about  the  tenth  of  August ;  but  in  this  country 
is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  it  nearly  always  grows  mealy  and 
water  cored  as  soon  as  ripe.    Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
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inolining  to  conical,  and  a  little  ribbed  at  the  eye.  Skin  rerj 
smooth,  nearly  white,  with  a  few  faint  streaks  of  red  on  one  side, 
and  covered  with  a  white  bloom*  Stalk  thick  and  short ;  obIjx 
set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  quite  white,  partially  transparent, 
tender  and  of  delicate  flavour,  but  rather  dry. 

24.  Williams's  Favourits.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  large  and  handsome  dessert  apple,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  garden.  It  originated  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  bears 
abundantly,  and  ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  of 
September. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  a  little  one-sided.  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx  closed,  in  a  narrow 
angular  basin.  Skin  very  smooth  of  a  light  red  ground,  but 
nearly  covered  with  a  fine  dark  red.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
and  of  a  very  mild  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Class  IL    Autumn  Apples, 
25.  Alexander.  §   Thomp. 

Emperor  Alexander.    Und,  Ron. 

Russian  Emperor. 

Aporta. 

This  is  a  very  magnificent  Russian  sort,  which  thrives  well  in 
our  gardens.  The  tree  is  no  less  striking  in  the  spring  when 
covered  with  its  very  large  blossoms,  than  in  autumn  when 
loaded  with  its  superb  fruit.     It  is,  properly,  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  very  large,  frequently  measuring  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  regularly  formed,  generally 
conical  or  cordate,  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  faintly  streaked  with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
drange,  brilliantly  streaked  and  marked  with  bright  red  in  the 
sun.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Flesh 
yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rather  pleasant 
flavour.    A  modexate  bearer*    October  to  December. 
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Fif.aL 

20.  AuTUMif  Pbarmain.    Thomp. 

Summer  Pearmain.     Und,  Miller,  P.  Mag. 
Winter  Pearmain,  of  the  Middle  States. 
Partnain  d'Et^.    ICnoop, 

A  slow  growing  tree,  but  producing  a  good,  high-flavoiired 
dessert  frnit.  Frait  of  medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  gradu- 
ally towards  the  eye.  Skin  brownish  yellow,  mixed  wfth  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  next  the  sun,  reddish,  blended  with  yel- 
low, streaked  with  deeper  red,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous 
small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short,  obliquely  planted  under  a 
fleshy  lip.  Calyx  set  in  a  broad  shallow  basin,  which  is  some- 
times scarcely  at  all  sunk,  and  obscurely  plaited.  Flesh  pale 
yellowi  crisp,  firm,  a  little  dry,  but  rich  and  high  flavoured. 
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Branches  slender.  This  most  excellent  old  dessert  (hiit  is  the 
<<  Winter  Pearmain  "  of  most  old  American  orchards,  and  is  s 
great  favourite  with  many  amateurs.  October  and  November, 
and  keeps  till  March. 

27.  Blenheim  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Blenheim  OxmngtB. 
Woodstock  PippiiL 

A  large  and  showy  Elnglish  apple,  admirable  for  baking,  but 
which  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  table  here,  as  abroad. 
The  trees  make  strong  and  vigorous  shoots. 

Fruit  very  largg,  roundish,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Skin  yellowish,  becoming  deep  orange,  stained  on  the 
sunny  side  with  dull  and  dark  red  stripes.  Calyx  set  in  a 
large  hollow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  breaking,  very  sweet,  and  of 
tolerable  flavour.     October  to  December. 

28.  Beauty  of  Kent.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

The  Beauty  of  Kent  is,  in  this  climate,  one  of  the  most  mag« 
nificent  of  all  apples,  frequently  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference.  The  flavour  is  of  second  quality,  but 
as  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  among  the  finest.  The  tree  grows  very 
strong  and  upright. 

Fruit  very  large,,  roundish,  but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing 
distinctly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  large,  broken  stripes  of  purplish 
red.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  round,  shallow 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  crisp, 
tender,  with  a  simple  sub-aold  flavour.     October  and  November. 

29.  Beauty  op  the  West.     Ken. 

A  large,  showy,  sweet  apple,  of  fidr  flavour. 

Fruit  large,  round  and  regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth,  light 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  short, 
set  in  a  round  cavity.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  fall  fruit,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time. 

80.  CoBNisH  Aromatic.    Thomp.  Lind. 

A  rich  flavoured  English  apple.  The  quality  is  excellenti 
but  the  fruit  not  very  fair  with  us. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  and  angular.  Skin  rich  red, 
much  marked  with  russet  yellow  dots,  on  a  pale  russet  ground. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  rich  aromatic  sut»-acid 
davour.    Octdl^er  to  December, 
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31.  Catline.    Coxe.  Thcmp. 

GregBm  Apple. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this  variety ;  which  we  be< 
lieve  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  Mr. 
Coxe's  description.  The  Catline  is  an  apple  rather  below  the 
middling  svzje.  It  is  a  great  bearer — ^the  form  is  flat,  the  stalk 
short  and  thick,  the  skin  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with 
a  clear  and  brilliant  red  towards  the  sun,  with  numerous  streaks 
and  many  dark  spots  scattered  on  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  a 
pale  yellow,  tender,  rich,  juicy  and  sweet ;  as  an  eating  apple 
in  October,  November  and  December,  it  in  particularly  fine. 
The  tree  is  small,  the  form  regular,  and  round  in  the  head ;  the 
shoots  straight  and  delicate ;  the  foliage  of  a  lively  green — it  is 
very  productive,  and  in  six  or  seven  years  after  transplanting,  it 
beaii  abundantly,  when  well  cultivated. 

32.  Dutchess  op  Oldenburgh.     Thomp.  Ron. 

A  handsome  Russian  fruit  of  good  quality.  Fruit  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  finely  washed 
and  streaked  with  red  on  a  golden  or  yellow  giound.  €^lyx 
pretty  large  and  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  wide  even  hollow.  There 
is  a  faint  blue  bloom  on  this  fruit.  The  flesh  is  rich  and  juicy, 
with  an  excellent  flavour.     Ripens  early  in  September. 

83.  DowNTON  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Downton  Giolden  Pippin.    Ken, 

.  A  rather  early  variety  of  the  English  Grolden  Pippin,  raised 
by  Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle.  It  is  a  beautiful,  small  des- 
sert fruit,  and  will  please  those  who  like  the  rich,  sharp,  acid 
flavour  of  the  Golden  Pippin. 

Fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  about  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  diameter,  roundish,  flat  at  the  ends.  Calyx 
set  in  a  wide,  but  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short,  not  deeply 
inserted.    Skin  smooth,  yellow,  dotted  with  small  obscure  specks. 

Flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rich,  tart  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  more  vigorously  and  bears  more  abundantly  than  ita 
parent,  the  old  Golden  Pippin.  It  is  also  considered  a  fine  older 
apple.     October  and  November. 
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84.  DtES>  OS  POMHB  BOTALB.     Kett. 

Smithfield  Spice. 

A  pq>ular  New.England  dessert  apple,  very  sprightly,  tender^ 
and  excellent.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  to  hava 
been  brought  to  Rhode  Island  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  re-named  Dyer  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  who  suppowsd 
it  to  be  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Dyer,  of  R.  I.,  but  the  old  and  familiar 
name  of  Pomme  Royah  should  be  preferred. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  pretty  regularly  formed.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush  and  a  few  dark 
specks  on  one  side.  Stalk  about  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  smooth, 
round  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  plaited,  moderately  deep. 
Core  round,  hollow.  Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy ;  fiayoof 
very  mild  and  agreeable — slightly  sub-acid.     Sept.,  Oct. 

85.  DuiOB  CoDLCf .    Thomp.  Lind.  R4Xi. 

Qnlnier^  Laige. 

A  very  large  kitchen  apple,  valued  only  for  cooking,  from 
August  to  September.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  irregularly 
Toolndish,  or  rather  oblong,  strongly  marked  by  ribs  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  eye.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow,  deep-furrowed 
basin.  Stalk  short  and  thick.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming 
orange  yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  sub-acid,  and 
moderately  juicy.  Inferiour  to  the  Holland  Pippin  or  the  Drap 
d'On     The  tree  makes  very  strong  shoots. 

M,  Flowbb  of  KEin".     Thomp.  Lind.  R<hi. 

A  large  and  handsome  English  apple,  chiefly  valued  for  baking 
and  kitchen  use.  Fruit  quite  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed  on 
its  sides,  often  considerably  flattened,  and  rather  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  tawny  yellow,  washed  with  dull  red,  with  occasion- 
ally, a  f6w  strips  of  brighter  red.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  set 
m  a  large  basin,  rather  furrowed  or  irregular.  Stalk  nearly  an 
inch  long,  not  very  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  greenish  yellow, 
abounding  with  a  lively  sub-acid  juice.     October  to  January. 

87.  Franxliiv's  Goldex  Piffin.    Thomp.  Lind.  Man. 

Sudlow's  Fall  Pippin. 

This  should  be  an  American  variety,  named  after  Dr.  Franklin, 
as  it  appears,  by  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  United  States  to  England,  in  1806 ;  but  it  is,  wa 
believe,  only  known  to  nurserymen  here,  by  importation  back 
again.  It  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  larger  than  the  common 
English  Golden  Pippin,  ripening  in  0«^ber.    Fruit  of  medium 
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rfze,  oval,  rery  regular  la  shape,  rather  broadest  at  the  base* 
Eye  sunk  in  an  even  hdlow.  Stalk  shc^  slender,  deeply 
planted.  Skin  deep  yellow,  freok*ed  with  numerous  darit  spots 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  crisp^  tender,  with  a  fine  rich  aromatio  fttu 
TOUT.    The  tree  grows  freely,  and  forms  an  opriglithead» 


88.  Fall  HAavsr.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  fine  large  Fall  fruit  from  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  yery  highly  es« 
teemed  in  that  neighbourhood.  We  do  not  think  it  comparable 
to  the  Fall  pippin,  which  it  a  little  resembles. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  flattened,  obscurely  ribbed  or  irregular 
about  the  stalk,  which  is  rather  slender,  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
wide,  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  small,  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin*  Skin  pale  straw  yellow,  with  a  few  scattered  dots.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  crisp^  with  a  rich,  good  flavour.  October  and  No- 
vember. 

89.  Fall  Pippht.  §  Coze.  Floy« 

The  Fall  Pippin  is,  we  think,  decidedly  an  American  variety, 
Thomp8<Hi  and  Lindley  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  It  b, 
very  probably,  a  seedling  raised  in  this  country,  from  the  White 
Spanish  Reinette,  or  the  Holland  pippin,  both  of  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  and  from  which  it,  in  fact,  differs  most  strongly 
in  the  season  of  maturity.  The  Fall  Pippin  is  a  noble  fruit,  and 
is  considered  the  first  of  Autumn  apples  in  the  middle  states, 
where  its  beauty,  laige  size,  and  its  delicious  flavour  for  the  table 
or  for  cooking,  render  it  very  popular. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  generally  a  little  flattened,  pretty 
regular,  sometimes  with  obscure  ribs  at  the  eye.  Stalk  rather 
long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  projecting  c(xisiderably  beyond 
the  fruit,  (which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Holland  Pippin,)  set  in  a 
rati^er  small,  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  not  very  lai^e, 
rather  deeply  sunk  in  a  round,  narrow  cavity.  Skin  smooth, 
yellowish-green,  becoming  a  fine  yellow,  with  often  a  tinge  of 
brownish  blush,  on  one  side,  and  with  a  few  scattered  dots. 
Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  mellow  with  a  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.    October  to  December. 

There  are  several  spurious  sorts-— the  true  one  is  always 
rather  flattened,  with  a  projecting  stalk.    (See  Holluid  Pippin.) 

40.  Golden  Swbet. 

Orange  Sweetbig,  or>  w^^^j^i. 
GoWenSweeL  ]^ainck. 

A  oelebrated  Connecticut  fruit  sent  us  by  Mr.  Ijymani  of  that 
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state.  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  Toundish,  scarcely  flattened, 
&ir,  and  well  formed.  Skin,  when  fully  ripe,  pale  yellow  or 
straw  colour.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  slender  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Calyx  dosed,  and  set  in  a  basin  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent.  The  tree  is  a 
pretty  free  grower,  and  bears  large  crops.  This  we  think  will 
prove  a  valuable  sort.     Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

41.  Gbayensteim.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

Grave  Slije. 

'  A  superb  looking  German  apple,  which  originated  at  Graven- 
stein,  in  Holstein,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  finest  apples  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  fully  sustains  its  reputation  here,  and  is, 
unquestionahly,  a  fruit  of  first  rate  quality.  Fruit  large,  rather 
flattened^  and  a  little  one  sided  or  angular,  broadest  at  the  base. 


Fig.  32.-  Chraoeiulan. 

Stalk  quite  short  and  strong,  deeply  set.  Calyx  large,  in  a  wio*- 
deep,  rather  irregular  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  at  first,  but 
becoming  bright  yellow,  and  beautifully  dashed  and  pencilled, 
and  marbled  with  light  and  deep  red  and  orange.  .  Flesh  tender 
and  crisp,  with  a  high  flavoured,  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
Ripens  with  us  in  September  and  October,  but  will  keep  a  month 
longer.  The  trees  are  very  thrifty  strong  growers,  ^nd  bear 
young. 


"»IE* 


Amis. 


42.  GRAin)  Sacbzm. 


A  showy,  large,  dark,  blood-red  fruit,  but  rather  coarse,  and 
scarcely  worth  cultivation.  Fruit  rery  large,  roundish,  dis- 
tinctly ribbed,  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  Stalk  short  and 
strong,  and  calyx  set  in  a  well  marked  basin.  Skin  smooth, 
deep,  dingy  red,  over  the  whole  surface.  Flesh  white,  rather 
dry,  and  without  much  flavour.    September. 

43.  HoLLAim  PiPFDi.    Tliomp.  Lind.  Millei. 


Beinnetted'Hblbiide.    NoiMtU? 
|™Ma^^PP*»- 1  if  Nem-Jeneg. 

This  and  the  Fall  Pippin  are  frequently  confounded  together. 
They  are  indeed  of  the  same  origin,  and  the  leaves,  wood,  and 
strong  growth  of  both  are  very  closely  similar.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  of  difference,  however,  lies  in  their  time  of  ripen- 
ing. This  being  with  us  a  late  summer,  the  Fall  Pippin  a  lute 
autumn,  and  the  White  Spanish  Reinnette  an  early  winter  fruit. 

The  Holland  Pippin,  in  the  gardens  here,  begins  to  fall  from 
the  tree,  and  is  fit  for  pies  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  from 
tliat  time  to  the  first  of  November,  is  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen 
apples,  making  the  finest  tarts  and  pies.  It  is  not  equal  to  the 
Fall  Pippin  for  eating. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  a  little  more  square  in  outline  than 
the  Fall  Pippin,  and  not  so  much  flattened,  though  a  sood  deal 
like  it;  a  little  narrowed  next  the  eye.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  thick,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  small,  closed,  moderately  sunk 
in  a  slightly  plaited  basin.  Skin  greenish  yellow  or  pade  green, 
becoming  pale  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  washed  on  one  side  with 
a  little  dull  red  or  pale  brown,  with  a  few  scattered,  large,  green- 
ish dots.     Deserves  a  place  in  every  garden. 

44.  Hawthobndsk*     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

White  Hawtkoiden.   A'tcotiL 

A  celebrated  Scotch  apple,  which  originated  at  Hawthomden, 
the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Dnimmond.  It  resembles,  some- 
what, our  Maiden's  Blush,  but  is  inferiour  to  that  fruit  in 
flavour.  Fruit  rather  above  the  medium  size,  (occasionally 
ribbed,  according  to  Lindley,^  with  us,  pretty  regularly  formed, 
roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin  very  smooth,  pale,  light  yellow, 
nearly  wnite'in  the  shade,  with  a  fine  bluph  where  exposed  to  the 
sun. '  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  with  a 
few  obscure  plaits.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.     Flesh 


white,  }mej,  of  a  simple,  pleuant  flavour.  Aj  ezooll«nt  besrar, 
K  hftDdsoRM  fruit,  and  good  for  oooking  or  drying.  The  ends  of 
the  besriog  branches  become  pendulous. 

45.  JsBSBT  SwEsnua. 

A  very  popular  apple  in  the  middle  states,  where  it  is  not  only 
highly  valued  for  thedessert,  but,  owing  to  its  saccharine  quality, 
it  is  also  planted  largely  for  the  fattening  of  swine,  which  are 
allowed  to  run  under  the  trees  aud  gather  the  fruit  as  it  falls. 
It  is  a  highly  valuable  sort,  and  deserves  extensive  culture. 

Fruit  medium  size,  roundish-ovate,  tapering  to  the  eye.  The 
calyx  is  small,  closed,  very  slightly  sunk,  in  a  small  pluted 
basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  rather  narrow  cavity. 
Skin  thin,  greenish  yellow,  wa^ed  and  streaked,  and  often  en- 
tirely covered  with  stripes  of  pale  and  dull  red.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  and  exceedingly  juicy,  tender,  sweet  and  sprightly. 
Young  wood  stout,  and  short  jointed.  This  apple  commences 
maturing  about  the  last  of  August,  and  continues  ripening  till 
&ost. 

46.  Keswick  Codlui.     Thorn.  Lind. 

A  noted  English  cooking  apple,  which  may  be  gathered  for 
tarts,  as  early  as  the  month  of  June,  and  continues  in  use  till 
November.     It  is  a  great  bearer  and  a  vigorous  tree. 

Fruit  a  little  above  the  middle  size,  rather  ccmical,  with  a  few 
obscure  ribs.  Stalk  short  and  deeply  set.  Calyx  rather  lane. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  washed  with  a  faint  blush  on  me  side. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 

47.  IfTT-ttnn  Hill.     Man. 

A  native  of  Essex  oo.,  Mass.,  raised  by  Daniel  EHhun.  Fndt 
pretty  large,  roundish,  ribbed,  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  slightly  splashed  with  red  in  the  shade,  deep  red  in  the 
sun.  Stalk  rather  l<Hig  and  slender,  set  in  a  wide  deep  hollow. 
Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  of  sprightly,  rather  hien  flavour, 
but  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  mealy.    Beus  well.    Mptember. 

48.  Kbnrick's  Amncf.    Ken. 


A^handsome  apple  of  second  quality.  Fruit  lai^,  roundish, 
much  flattened  at  the  base.  Stalk  long,  projecting  beyond  the 
fruit  a  good  deal,  set  in  a  close  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellowish- 
green,  striped  and  stained  wiA  bright  red.  Flesh  white,  a  littl« 
stained  with  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  nf  a  sprightly  acid  flaronri 
September. 
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49.  Kmo  OF  THE  P1FPIN8.    Thomp.  Lind.  Rod. 

Hampiihire  YelUwr. 

An  apple  highly  rated  in  Elngland,  whence  it  comes,  but  which 
scarcely  proves  first  rate  here.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  of  a 
conical  or  pearmain  shape.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  delicately 
streaked  and  washed  with  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  slender,  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  white, 
very  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  The  tree  is  an  upright  grower, 
^nd  bears  abundantly.     October  and  November. 

50.  Eeert  Pippin.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Edmonlon't  Aromatic  Pippin.  «c  TKomp. 

An  Irish  dessert  apple,  from  the  county  of  Kerry,  as  itn  name 
implies.  Fruit  middle  size,  oval,  a  little  flattened  at  the  eye. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  mingled  with  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a  glossy 
surface,  and  stained  and  streaked  with  red.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  sometimes  short,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity,  with  a  projection 
of  the  fruit  on  one  side,  and  occasionally,  a  line  or  ridge,  run- 
ning frpm  the  eye  to  the  ^alk.  Calyx  set  in  a  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  yellow,  tender,  crisp,  with  a  sugary  flavour.  Ripens  in 
September  and  October. 


Hg.  33.    Ififcam, 
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51»  Ltscom.    Man.  Ken. 

Osgood's  FktTomiie. 

Another  Massachusetts  variety  of  merit.  Fruit  large^  round , 
skin  greenish  yeUow,  with  a  few  Ixroken  stripes  or  splashes  of 
red.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep^  round,  even  cavity.  Cal3rx 
small,  in  a  very  narrow,  plaited  hasin.  Flesh  fine  grained,  and 
exceedingly  mild  and  aglreeable  in  flavour.  A  large,  fine  fruit 
which  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  In  use  from  Septembei 
to  November. 

52.  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet.     Ken. 

A  very  large  fair  sweet  apple  which  we  received  from  Mr.  S 
Lyman,  of  Manchester,  Conn.  It  is,  perhaps,  inferiour  to  the 
Jersey  Sweet  or  the  Summer  Sweet  Paradise  for  the  table,  but 
it  is  a  very  valuable  apple  for  baking,  and  deserves  a  place  on 
this  account  in  every  orchard.  The  original  tree  of  this  sort,  is 
growing  in  Mr.  Lyman's  orchard. 


Fig.  34.    Xjyman*i  Pmgtkm  Smei, 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  more  or  less  furrowed  or  ribbedi 
especially  near  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  with  ob. 
ecure  whitish  streaks  ne«r*  the  stalk,  and  numerous  white  dots 
near  the  eye.  sometimes  becoming  a  little  yellow  next  the  sun. 

8* 
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Blalk  alK>rt,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  carlty.  Calyx  rathei 
small,  set  in  an  abruptly  sunk,  rather  irregular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  sweet,  rich  and  tender,  but  not  very  juicy.  Sep- 
tember to  December. 

There  is  another  Pumpkin  Sweeting  known  in  this  state, 
which  is  an  oblong  or  permain-shaped  fruit,  striped  with  yellow 
and  red,  and  ripens  in  August  and  September;  a  second  rate  apple* 

53.  Lonotillb's  Kernsl.    Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mi^* 

Sam's  CnOi. 

An  apple  introduced  into  our  orchards  from  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  but  which  does  not  compare  fa. 
vourably  with  many  native  sorts  of  this  season. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  rather  flattened.  Stalk 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Eye  small,  with  a  short  erect  calyx. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  pale  brownish  red,  with  a 
few  streaks  of  bright  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  slightly  perfumed, 
sub-acid.    The  tree  is  a  great  bearer.     August  and  September. 

57.  Maiden's  Blttsh.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

A  remarkably  beautiful  apple,  a  native  of  New-Jersey,  and 
first  described  by  Coxe.  It  begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of 
August,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  October.  It  has  all  the 
beauty  of  colour  of  the  pretty  little  Lady  Apple,  and  is  much 
cultivated  and  admired,  both  for  the  table  and  JG;>r  cooking.  It 
ip  also  very  highly  esteemed  for  drying. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  fiat,  and  quite  smooth  and  fiun     Skin 


Fig.  35.    Maidai*9  BUtih, 
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thin,  dear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  colouved cheek,  somedmes deli, 
eately  tinted  like  a  hlush,  and  in  others  with  a  hrilliant  red. 
Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  rather  wide,  deep  hollow.  Basin  mode- 
rately depressed,  calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  sprightly 
with  a  pleasant  suh-acid  flayour.  The  fruit  is  very  light.  This 
variety  forms  a  handsc»ne,  rapid  growing  tree,  with  a  fine 
spreading  head,  and  beara  large  crops. 

55.  NoNsrrcH.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Nonrach.    Ron.  Fonytk, 

An  old  English  sort,  chiefly  valued  for  the  beautiful  transpa- 
rent jelly  which  it  makes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regular  form,  flat.  Skin  greenish  yel- 
low, striped  and  spotted  with  dull  brick  red.  Calyx  set  in  a 
wide,  regular,  shallow  basin.  Stalk  short  and  slender.  Flesh 
white,  soft,  with  a  plentiful  sub-acid  juice.     A  great  bearer* 

56.  Old  English  CoDLm.    Thomp. 

En^iflh  Codlin.    Coxe.  LbuL  Rajf. 

A  large  and  fair  cooking  apple,  in  use  from  July  to  November. 
Fruit  generally  above  medium  size,  oblong  or  conical,  and  a 
little  irregular.  Skin  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush 
next  the  sun.  Stalk  stout  and  short.  Flesh  white,  tender,  and 
of  a  rather  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  Much  esteemed  for  cook- 
ing, ripens  gradually  uix)n  the  tree,  and  is  free  from  liability  to 
rot.  In  New-Jersey  this  fine  old  fhiit  is  largely  cultivated  for 
market,  as  it  produces  handsome  and  abundant  crops.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  the  trees  are  very  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

57.  Peach-Pond  Sweet. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  autumn  variety,  from  a  small  village 
of  this  name,  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  extensive  orchardist  near  Rmigh- 
keepsie.    It  appears  well  worthy  of  a  more  general  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  flat,  and  a  little  one-sided  or  an- 
gular in  its  form.  Skin  striped  light  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender.  Flesh  tender  or  very  mellow,  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
very  rich,sweet,and  agreeable  flavour.    September  to  November* 

58.  PoMME  DE  Neige.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Famense.    FonylA. 
Songiiiiieiis. 

A  very  celebrated  Canada  fruit,  which  has  its  name  frona  tlia 
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•now-white  c(^ur  of  its  flesh,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  Tillage 
whence  it  was  first  taken  to  England.  It  is  an  excellent,  pro« 
duetive,  autumn  apple,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened.  Skip 
with  a  ground  of  pale  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  feint  streaks 
of  pale  red  on  the  shady  side,  but  marked  with  blotches  and  short 
stripes  of  darker  red,  and  becoming  a  fine  deep  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  quite  slender,  half  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  narrow  funnel 
shaped  cavity.  Calyx  small  and  set  in  a  shallow  rather  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  remarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy  and  good, 
with  a  slight  perfume.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A 
regular  bearer,  and  a  handsome  dessert  fruit. 

59.  Porter.    §    Man.  Thomp. 

A  first  rate  New-England  fruit,  raised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Porter, 
of  Sherburne,  Mass.,  and  deservedly  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Boston  market.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  fair,  and  the  tree  ia 
very  productive. 


Hg.  37.  ToiiBr. 
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Fruit  rather  laive,  regular^  oblong,  narrowing  to  the  eye. 
Skin  clear,  glossy,  bright  yellow,  and  when  exposed,  with  a  dull 
blush  next  Qie  sun.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  and  xleep  basin. 
Stalk  rather  slender,  not  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  and  abounding  with  juice  of  a  sprightly  agreeable 
flayour.    Ripens  in  September,  and  deserves-general  cultivation. 

60.  Pine  Apple  Rxtssbt.    Lindley. 

We  have  at  last  been  able  to  procure  this  variety,  and  we 
insert  Lindley's  description,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  sort 
which  appears  to  be  highly  deserving  of  trial  in  this  country. 

"  F)ruit  above  the  middle  size,  roundish,  ovate,  with  broad  ob 
tuse  angles  on  its  sides,  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
diamefer,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  Eye  small,  with  a 
very  short,  connivent  calyx,  placed  in  a  shallow  depression,  sur- 
rounded by  ten  rather  unequal  plaits.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted £9  an  uneven  cavity,  one  half  of  which  protrudes  beyond 
the  base.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  almost  covered  with  white 
specks  on  Qne  part,  and  a  thick  scabrous,  yellowish  russet  on 
the  other,  which  extends  round  the  stock.  Flesh  very  pale  yel- 
low, crisp,  very  short,  and  tender.  Juice  more  abundant  than 
in  any  apple  I  have  ever  met  with,  as  it  generally  runs  very 
copiously  as  soon  as  cut  open',  saccharine,  with  that  just  propor- 
tion of  acid  which  characterizes  our  most  valuable  fruits,  and  of 
a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  with  a  hish  perfume. 

A  (Jessert  apple  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October.'* 


61.  PtTMPKIN  RtrSSET. 

Sweet  Ronet.    Kmridt, 
Pumpkin  Swi 
Flint  BuflMt, 


Pumpkin  Sweet,  )    - 


This  is  another  of  the  large  sweet  apples  so  popular  in  New 
England,  and  is  considered  valuable  by  many.  It  is,  however 
"nuch  inclined  to  rot. 

Fruit  large,  round ;  flesh,  pale  yellowish  green,  slightly 
covered  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity. 
Eye  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet. 
September  to  January.     Trees  large  and  spreading. 

62.  Rambo.  §   Coxe.  Thomp. 

Romunte,  ) 

Seek-no-fbther,  >  qf  Neay-Jertey, 

Bread  and  Cheese  Apple,  ) 

The  Rambo  is  one  of  the  most  popular  autumn  fruits  to  be 
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feand  in  the  Philadelphia  markets.  It  is  a  highly  yaliiable  apple 
ibr  the  table  or  kitchen,  and  the  tree  thrives  well  on  light  sandy 
noils,  being  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 


Fig.  37.    JZom&o. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish  white  in 
the  shade,  streaked  and  marbled  with  pale  yellow  and  red  in  the 
sun,  and  speckled  with  large  rough  dots.  Stalk  long,  rather 
slender,  curved  to  one  side,  and  deeply  planted  in  a  smooth,  fun- 
nel-like  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  broad  basin,  which  is 
slightly  plaited  around  it.  Flesh  greenish  white,  very  tender, 
with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid  flavour.  October  to  December. 
This  apple  resembles  externally  the  American  Domine,  which, 
however,  is  a  very  late-keeping  winter  fruit. 

^3*  Rambofr  Frakc.    Duh.  Thomp. 

Vmok  Rambour.    LmdHof, 
JUmboor  d'Ete,  or 
Summer  Ramoour.    Coaee, 
fiambonr  d'Ete.    PoUeau, 

This  is  a  French  fruit,  common  in  many  parts  of  this  country, 
and  according  to  Coxe,  was  introduced  from  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud.  It  is  of  pretty  good  quality,  though  most  esteemed  for 
cooking.  .. 

Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size,  (sometimes  quite  large,)  flat, 
generally  evenly  formed,  but  occasionally  a  little  irregular. 
Skin  pale,  greenish  yellow,  slightly  stained  and  streaked  with 
red  on  th«»  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  rather  fleshy  and  deeply 
inserted.  Eye  large,  the  nearly  closed  cal3rx  set  in  a  deep, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.     Flesh  rather  soft,  of  a  sprightly,  sab* 
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Acid  flaTour,  a  IMe  bitter  before  maturity'.    Ripens  early  in 
September. 

64.  Ross  NoNFABEii,.  ^   Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

This  is  an 
Irish  fruit,  and, 
to  our  taste,  one 
of  the  highest 
flavoured  and 
most  delicious 
of  all  apples, 
for  the  dessert, 
approaching  in 
flavour  some 
kinds  of  pear. 
In  England  this 
is  a  winter  fruit, 
but  with  us, 
owing  to  the 
greater  warmth 
of  our  autumn, 
it  10  in  perfec- 
tion the  last  of 
n^.38.    KmNmgiamL  Octol>er,       and 

will  keep  a  month. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little 
to  the  eye.  Skin  covered  with  a  thin  mellow  russet,  and  faintly 
stained  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  and  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  with  a  rich  aromatic  fla- 
vour,— what  is  called  a  Fennel  flavour  by  the  English.  A  pro- 
flise  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  amateur's  garden. 

65.  Red  Istgestrds.     Thomp.  Lind. 

This,  and  the  Yellow  Ingestrie,  are  cross-bred  seedlings^ 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  the  English  Golden  Pippin.  They 
are  greatly  admired  as  dessert  apples  in  England. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  oblong 
or  ovate,  with  a  wide  basin  at  the  eye,  and  a  short  and  slendez 
stalk.  *  Skin  bright  yellow,  tinged  and  mottled  witfl  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  and  speckled  with  obscure  dots.  Flesh  very  Arm, 
juicy  and  high  flavoured.     Ripens  in  September  and  October. 

The  Yellow  Ingestrib  differs  from  the  above  as  follows: 
fruit  of  smaller  size,  of  a  clear,  bright  gold  colour,  without  red. 
Eye  small  and  shallow.  Flesh  tender  and  delicate,  with  a 
plentiful  juice  when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree.     October. 
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A  Pemuylyania  fruit,  sent  to  us  by  J.  B.  Garber^  B0q*»  ft 
itealous  fruit-grower  of  Columbia,  in  tlmt  state.  It  is  a  large, 
ikir,  sweet  apple,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class, 
finr  the  dessert.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer,  bef^  to  bear 
while  young,  and  is  highly  desernng  general  cultiyation.  It 
has  no  affinity  to  the  Paradise  Af^le  itted  fi>r  stocks. 

Fruit  quite  large,  round  and  regular  in  its  Conn,  a  little  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale  green,  sometimes  fiiintly 
tinged  with  yellow  in  the  sun,  and  yery  distinctly  marked  with 
numerous,  large,  dark,  gray  dots.  Stalk  strong,  and  set  in  an 
eyen,  moderately  deep  hollow.  Flesh  tender,  crisp,  yery  juicy, 
with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavour.  Ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

67.  ScASLBT  PxAXMAiN.     Thomp.  Lind. 

BeU'i  Scttlet  PearaMia.    Rimaid$, 
Oifoid  Peach  ^  tame  Engfitk  gmdtM, 


A  showy  dessert  apple,  raised,  according  to  Ronalds,  by  Mr. 
Bell,  land  stewart  at  Sion  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, about  the  year  1800. 

Fruit  medium  sized,  pearmain  or  conical  shaped.  Skin  light 
crimson,  or  yellow,  in  the  shade,  rich  crimson  on  the  sunny  side ; 
stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  deeply  set.  Calyx  full  and  q>reading, 
in  a  deeply  sunk  basin,  surrounded  by  a  few  plaHs.  Fledi 
white,  stained  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  good 
flayour.  In  eating  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  tentb  of  Gsto* 
her.    A  plentiful  bearer. 

68.  SsEK-NO-FVSTHEfi.    Coxe. 

Aatnain  Seek-no-ftirtfaer.    Km, 

This  seems  to  be  a  favourite  name  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  variety  it  should  be  exclusively  applied. 
The  Seek-no- further  of  New- Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Rambo,  (see  Rambo ;)  that  of  some  parts  of  New- York  is  the 
American  Domine,  (see  the  latter.)  The  Seek-no-further  of 
Coxe  is  a  large,  roundish  fruit,  narrower  at  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  pale  yellowish  green,  or  nearly  white ;  the  flesh  yellow, 
juicy,  rich  and  tender.  The  trunk  straight  and  tall,  supporting 
a  regular  well-formed  head.  Ripe  in  October,  and  will  keep  a 
couple  of  months. 

The  Westfield  Seek-no-further  is  the*  Seek-no-further  of,  Con- 
necticut and  is  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  variety  of  that  dis- 
trict.    It  has  a  Pearmain  flavour^  and  is  much  superior  to  the 
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Green  Seek-no-further  just  described.  Fruit  large,  pretty  r^^  > 
I  ally  round.  Skin  pale,  or  dull  red  over  a  pale  clouded  green 
ground — ^the  red  sprinkled  with  obscure  russety  yellow  dots 
Stalk  very  slender,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lon^,  inserted  in  an 
even  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  with  a  few  reflexed  segments, 
and  set  in  an  even  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  fine 
mined,  tender,  with  a  rich,  pearmain  flavour.  A  first  rat^ 
miit.    October  to  February. 

69.  Steoat.     Floy.  Ken. 

StnAUTkomp. 

An  apple  in  high  esteem  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  th«  North  River,  the  original  tree  of  which  is  said 
to  have  grown  in  a  street  (stroat,  Dutch)  of  Albany.  It  is  well 
known  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  roundish, 
oblong,  and  tapering  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish 
green.  Stem  short,  pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  a  rather  shallow 
cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  with  an  exoellent,  rich, 
brisk  flavour.     In  eating  from  September  to  December. 

70.  WoRVSLEY  Pippin.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Knight'8  Codliik 

A  well-flavoured  autumnal  fruit,  from  the  English  Gardens, 
ripening  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 

Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  towards  the  eye, 
which  is  deeply  sunk,  and  the  basin  slightly  plaited.  Skin 
pale  green,  or  straw  colour,  darker  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled 
with  dark  specks.  Stalk  deeply  planted,  nearly  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  firm,  with  a  rich  high  flavoured  juice.  This 
Is  considered,  abroad,  one  of  the  richest  flavoured  apples,  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  over-praised,  being  rather  too  firm 
aiid  too  acid. 


Class  m.     Wvnier  Apples. 
71.  Alfeiston.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Oldaker^ New.  I  _ .  ,.  TLumn. 

Loid  Gwydr's  Newtown  Pippin.  J  ^  ^  ^*"^ 

A  third  rate  apple,  valued  in  England  as  excellent  for  cook- 
ing. Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  ribbed,  and  rather  broadest 
at  the  base.    Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  fitinty  marked  with 
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streaks  or  network  of  russet.  Stalk  short,  planted  in  a  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  with  open,  long  segments  set  in  a  deep,  rather 
uneven  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a 
tolerable,  somewhat  acid  flavour.  The  English  trace  some  re- 
semblance between  this  and  the  Newtown  pippin,  but  we  per* 
ceive  no  mmilarity.    October  to  January. 

72.  Amsuicak  Pippm.    Coxe.  Thomp. 


Valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  fi>r  cider,  the  American 
pippin  has  never  been  much  cultivated  out  of  New-Jersey.  The 
Newtown  pippin  which  is  frequently  called  by  this  name  abroad, 
is  very  different,  and  infinitely  superiour  to  this. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  regular  form,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened.  Skin  dull  red  in  patsies  and  stripes,  <m  a  dull  green 
ground,  marked  by  fnetty  large  star-like,  yellowish  russet  specks, 
which  make  the  surface  rather  rough.  Stalk  short,  somewhat 
fleshy  and  set  in  an  irregular  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set 
almost  even  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  white,  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  somewhat  brisk,  acid  flavour.  Keeps  till  June. 
Trees  with  crooked  shoots. 

73.  Baldwin.  §    Ken.  Thomp.  Man. 

Woodpecker. 
Pecker. 

The  Baldwin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  NewoEngland  apples, 
and  is  unquestionably  a  first  rate  fruit  in  all  vespects.  h  is  a 
native  of  Massadiusetts,  and  is  more  largely  cultivated  lor  Uie 
Boston  market  than  any  other  sort.  It  bears  most  abundantly 
with  us,  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  kuger,.  more 
,  beautiful,  and  highly  flavoured  specimens  heie,  ttiai^  we  ever 
saw  ia  its  native  resion.  The  Baldwin,  in  flk»rour  and  g^BMPal 
characteristics,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  family  aa  onf 
Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  and  deserves  its  extensive  pc^ularity. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  nanowin^  a  little  to  the  eye.  Skin 
yellow  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimson, 
red,  and  orange,  in  the  sun ;  dotted  with  a  few  large  russet  dots, 
and  with  radiating  streaks  of  russet  about  the  stalk.  Calyx 
closed,  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  to 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender  for  so  large  a  fruit, 
planted  in  an  even,  moderately  deep  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish 
white,  crisp,  with  that  agreeable  mingling  of  the  saccharine  and 
acid  which  constitutes  a  rich,  high  flavour.  The  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous, upright  grower,  and  bears  most  abundantly.  Ripe  nom 
Novetnner  to  March,  but  with  us,  ^s  m  perfection  !n  January. 
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Fig.  39.    BOdwm, 

74.  Black  Apple.    Coxe. 

Black  American.   T^omp.  ? 

A  native  fruity  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  and  of  a  niild« 
lather  agreeable  flavour. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  round  or  very  slightly  flat* 
tened.  Skin  dark  red,  almost  black,  with  a  mealy,  whitish 
Idoom  on  the  surface.  The  stalk  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  loxig,  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  in  a  rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  yellowish  red,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  medium  quality* 
The  tree  when  fully  grown  has  a  rather  drooping  head*  Ripa 
firom  November  to  February. 

75.  BossDOBFFBB*    Thomp.  Knoop. 

fiondorff    Idnd, 

King  Geofge  the  TUid.    Mton, 

Qxieen's, 

Reinnette  Bfttarde, 

Edler  Winter  BondorfiBr, 

Beiimette  de  Mknie, 

Ganet  Pippin, 

LaGrand  Bohemiaa  Botsdorfibr, 

A  small,  celebrated  German  apple  introduced  into  England  by 
Qoeen  Charlotte*    It  is  much  admired  as  a  dessert  fruit. 


gwrdmUf 
QC  to 
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Fruit  about  two  inches  in  dismeter,  roundish^val,  narwwing 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  full  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  a  little  russet.  Calvx  set  in  a  small,  even  basin  but  little 
sunk.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slender.  Flesh  yellowish-white, 
very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  perfumed  flavour.  The 
tree  grows  rather  loosely^  and  the  blossoms  appear  late.  No- 
vember to  February. 

76.  Bbllb-Flbur,  Yellow.  §   Thomp. 

Bell-Flower.    Cose.  fIoy.*£ini. 
Yellow  Bellflower,  fifwoii. 


The  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  excelleni 
winter  apple,  every  where  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  most  abundantly  seen  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  as  it 
thrives  well  in  the  sandy  soils  of  New-Jersey.  Coxe  first  de- 
scribed  this  fruit ;  the  original  tree  of  which,  grew  in  Burling. 


Fig.  40.    Y^Hqw  BeUe-Fleur. 
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ton.  New- Jersey.  We  follow  Thompson,  in  calling  it  Belle* 
Fleur,  from  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,  with  the  class  of  French 
apples,  to  which  it  belongs. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  a  little  irregular,  tapering  to  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  often  with  a  blush  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  in  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed  and  set 
in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited  basin.  Seeds  in  a  large  hollow  cap. 
sule  or  core.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  crisp,  with  a  sprightly^  sub- 
acid flavour  ;  before  fully  ripe,  it  is  considerably  acid.  Wood 
yellowish,  and  tree  vigorous,  with  spreading,  drooping  branches. 
A  regular  and  excellent  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
orchard.     November  to  March, 

77.  Bellb-Fletjb,  White.  § 

While  Bellflower.  }  of  Indiana,  and  ike  WUtePlppiii. 

Onen  Bellflower.    i     Noriht  and  WaL  Qrane*t  nppiii, 

Detroit.  { of  Cincm^  Ohio  Favourite. 

While  Detroit  (     natL  Hollow  Corad  Pippin,  (^  mam.- 

The  White  Belle-Fleur  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dlMemitui. 
led  and  popular  apples  in  the  Western  states.  It  is  a  Dative, 
and  was  originally  carried  to  the  west  by  Mr.  Brunsoo,  a  nur- 
seryman, who  emigrated  from  New- York  first  to  Huron  co., 
Ohio,  and  afterwards  to  Wayne  oo.,  Indiana — disseminating  it 

largely. 
It  grows 
pretty 
stroBgly, 
bears  ve- 
ry abun- 
dantly, 
and     ita 
brittle 
bearing 
shootsare 
inclined 
to  break. 
Head 
spread- 
ing,   but 
notdroop* 
ing. 

This  18 
a  very 
fair  and 
handsome 
fruit,  less 

Fig.  41.     While  Bdlo-Fkur.  aoid  than 

thd  Yellow  Belle-Fleur.     The  Cumberland  Spice^  of  Coxe,  well 
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known  here,  and  given  in  previous  editions  as  a  synonym,  is,  we 
find  on  farther  acquaintance  with  the  white  Belle-Fleur,  an  en« 
tirely  distinct  yariety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-white^ 
marked  with  small  brown  dots,  and  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
Stalk  long,  slender,  planted  m  a  deep  cavity.  Calyx  smaQ,  set  m 
a  small,  narrow  baon.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
delicate,  sprightly  flavour.  Core  large  and  hollow.  October  to 
March. 

78.  BiLLi-FLxmiy  Rj». 

BeOa-new.   Pntam.  BeU«-Ilev  Roqge !    2^^01191. 

A  third  rate,  well  known,  French  variety,  scarcely  worth 
cultivation. 

Fruit  lai^e,  r^;ular,  obloDs-oonioal.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  but  nearly  covered  with  red,  striped  with  dark  red,  and 
dotted  with  yellow.  Stalk  pretty  long,  planted  in  a  deep,  nar- 
row cavity.  Calyx  closed,  sunk  in  a  deep,  narrow  baein. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  of  tolerable,  and  mild  fiavoufi  apt  lo  b^ 
oome  oiealy.    November  to  January. 

79.  BbujuFuvk,  B&abmt.    Thomp*  Roq« 

The  Brabant  Belle-Fleur  is  a  new  variety  from  Holland. 
The  fruit  is  l»rge  and  heavy,  and  Uds  fair  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
cellent winter  apple.  The  habit  of  the  tree  is  spreading,  and 
it  requires  to  be  grafted  high  to  make  a  good  head. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  slishtly  ribbed.  Skin  pale 
yellow,  sUghtly  striped  with  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  pretQr 
wide,  irr^ular  basin.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rioh,  pleasant, 
sulMuad  &vottr.    December  to  April. 

B%.  CoBNisn  GiLLiFLowEE.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Gomish  July-flower. 
Pomme  Begelans. 

This  is  cepsidered  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  apples  in  £ng. 
land,  whence  it  comes ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  there,  but  we 
think  it  promises  better  here,  in  this  respect. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate,  narrowing  much  to  4he  eye 
where  it  is  ribbed.  Skin  dull  green,  or  dark  yellowfeh  green, 
with  a  sunny  side  of  brownish  red,  intermixed  with  a  few  streaks 
of  richer  red.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  narrow,  furrowed  or 
knobby  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flesh  yel 
lowish,  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour,  and  a  slight  perfume,  re« 
•embliiig  that  of  the  Gilliflower*    November  to  April. 
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83*  Oaishbad.    Coxe.  Lind. 

Round  Cfttsheftd.    TTump.  7 
Catbead  Greeiiiiig. 

A  very  large  apple,  cultivated  for  drying  in  some  parts  of  the 
oountry,  but  of  little  other  value  except  as  a  cooking  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size  round.     Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  and 
▼ery  deeply  sunk.    Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  open  basin.     Skin  quite 
smooth,  pale  green.     Flesh  tender,  with  a  sub-acid  juice.     Oe 
tober  and  November. 

84.  Calyille,  White  Wihter.     Liod. 

Cal^aie  Blanche  d*Hiver.    Tkomp.  O.  Ddh.  Noi$eUe, 
MThite  Caiville.    Coze. 

The  White  Winter  Calville  is  a  cel^rated  old  French  sauce 
and  cooking  apple ;  but  like  most  others  of  its  class,  is  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  here. 

Fruit  large,  rather  flat,  with  the  broad  uneven  ribs  on  its  sides 
which  characterize  Calville  apples.  Skin  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  faint  blush  on 
one  side.  Calyx  small,  deeply  set  in  an  angular  irregular  basin. 
Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  planted. 
Flesh  white,  large  grained,  tender  and  light,  with  a  pleasant, 
third  rate  flavour ;  juice  scarcely  acid.  A  strong  growing  tree, 
and  a  good  bearer.     November  to  February. 

85.  Calville,  Red  Winter.     Lind. 

Calville  Roaged'Hiver.    Than^.  NoiteUe. 
Calville  Rouge.    O.  Duh, 
Red  Calville.    Coxe. 

The  Red  Winter  Calville  is  another  old  French  variety  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  foregoing — good  for  culinary  use, 
but  of  very  indiflferent  flavour. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish-oblong,  a  little  flattened  at  the 
stem,  and  narrowing  to  the  eye.  Stalk  stout,  of  medium  length, 
deeply  planted.  Calyx  in  a  large  deep  basin.  Skin  on  the 
shaded  side  pale  red,  on  the  sunny  side  dark  red,  covered  with 
bloom.  Flesh  tender,  and  flavour  a  mild  sub-acid.  No- 
vember to  March.  ' 

86.  Cos,  OR  Caas.    Ken.  Buel. 

A  native  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  productive,  and  very 
highly  esteemed. 
Pruit  large,  one  sided  or  angular,  roundish,  broad  and  flatten 
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ed  at  the  stalk,  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  eye.  Skin  smooth^ 
pale  greenish  yellow  in.,  the  shade,  but  red  in  the  sun,  with 
splashes  and  specks  of  bright  red,  and  a  few  yellow  dots.  Stalk , 
very  short,  and  rather  strong,  downy,  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide 
one  sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  December 
to  March. 

87.  Chai?dleb.  § 

We  received  this  fine  variety,  which  is  a  great  favourite  in 
Connecticut,  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson,  in  that 
state.  He  informs  us  that  it  originated  in  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
C(xin«,  (celebrated  as  the  place  of  Gen.  Putnam's  adventure 
with  the  wolf.) 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened,  and  one-sided  or  an- 
gular  in  its  form ;  obscurely  ribbed  on  its  sides.  Skin  thickly 
streaked  and  overspread  with  dull  red,  (with  a  few  streaks  of 
brighter  red)  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground ;  the  red  sprinkled 
wi£  light  gray  dots.  Stalk  short,  deeply  snnk  in  a  wide  cavity. 
Calyx  small  and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited,  wide  basin.  Core  and 
seeds  small.  Flesh  greenish  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mode- 
rately rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  one  of  moderate  vig- 
our,  and  is  a  great  bearer*    November  to  February. 
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88.  CamtT-piNiyir  Plat.  §   Thomp. 

Conrt-pendiL    ImcL  P.  JMoy.  JVUnCte. 
Comt-pendu  plat  rongeatre.    JZon. 
Capendu.    O.  Duk, 
Garoon's  Apple, 
Couit-penda  Extm, 

RondGm, 

Row, 

Muaque. 

Rouge  Musqu^y 
Coriandra  Rose, 
Pommede  Beilin, 
Wollaton  Pippin, 
Russian, 
Piincisse  Noble  Zoete, 


to 


This  handsome  French  apple  is  very  popular  abroad,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  by  the  great  variety  of  names  under  which  it 
is  known  in  various  nurseries  in  England,  and  on  the  continent. 
It  thrives  equally  well  here,  and  proves  a  beautiful  acquisition 
to  the  dessert. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed  and  quite  flat.  Skin 
rich,  deep  crimson  on  the  sunny  side,  with  a  litti&  pale  greenish 
yellow  in  the  shade.  Stalk  short,  inserted  in  a  very  deep  cavi- 
ty. Calyx  large,  set  in  a  wide  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellow- 
crisp,  with  a  rich,  brisk,  acid  flavour.  The  tree  bears  young 
and  plentifully.     November  to  February* 

This  sort  in  England  is  frequently  grafted  on  the  French  Pa- 
radise stock,  when  it  forms  a  neat  little  bush,  not  much  larger 
than  a  Grooseberry,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  handsome  and 
good  fruit. 

89.  CoTJiiT  OP  Wick.  §  Thomp.  Ron. 

Court  of  ^ick  Pippin.    Lmd.  P.  Mag, 

Court  de  Wick.    Hooker, 

Rival  Golden  Pippin, 

FW's  Pippin, 

Golden  Lhrop, 

Wood's  Huntingdon, 

IVanspaient  Pippin, 

Phillip's  Reinette, 

Knightwick  Pi|^nn, 

Week's  Pipinn, 

ITellow, 


<^vaFkm»Engliak 


A  high  flavoured  English  dessert  apple,  of  the  Grolden  pippin 
elass,  which  succeeds  well  with  us. 

Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  formed,  about  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  flattened. 
8k!n  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  but  becoming  a  warm  orange, 
with  a  little  red,  and  dotted  with  small  rus^t  brown  specks  in 
the  sun.     Calyx  with  wide  spread  segments,  and  set  in  a  wide 
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eren  shallow  hasin.  Stalk  short,  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow, 
crisp,  and  juioy^  with  a  h^h,  poignant  fiaToar.  October  t« 
February. 

The  Court  of  Wyek  is  an  exceedingly  hardy  tree,  and  ii% 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  Carjula  or  Maine. 

90,  Cbanbeubt  Piffin. 

This  strikingly  beautiful  apple  we  found  growing  on  a  farm 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.  It  is  only  second  rate  in  point  of  flavour-^ 
about  equal  to  the  Hawthornden-»but  it  is  an  excellent  cooking 
apple,  and  its  beautiful  appearance  and  great  productiveness, 
wi|),  we  think,  render  It  a  popular  variety.  It  is  not  unlike  in 
appearance  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  Maiden's  Blush, 
and  it  comes  into  use  just  as  that  sort  goes  out. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  a  little  flat- 
tened. Skin  very  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  in  the  shade, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  cheek.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  very  even  and  moderately  deep 
cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  deep,  regular  basin.  Flesh 
white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  mild,  sub^acid  flavour.  No. 
vember  to  February. 

91 «   OXTRQIT. 


Bed 

BIwdi  Detroit 
BkekAwle.      )   , 
Urge  Black.       [of 

This  fruit,  commonly  known  in  Western  New- York  and 
Michigan  as  ^  Detrmt,  ia  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  by  early  French  settlers,  and 
thence  disseminated.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many 
other  varieties  grown  at  the  west,  and  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there,  this  will  yet  prove  to  be  some  okl  variety.  It  is  a  very 
good  fruit,  of  striking  appearance. 

There  is  another  apple  incorrectly  called  Detroit,  or  White 
Detroit,  at  Cincinnati,  which  is  syncmymous  with  the  White 
Belle-Fleur.     [See  the  latter.] 

Fruit  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  roundish,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  pretty  regular.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
kmg,  planted  in  a  deep  cavity.  Skin  pretty  thick,  smooth  and 
glossy,  bright  crimson  at  first,  but  becoming  dark  blackish  pur- 
ple at  maturity,  somewhat  dotted  and  mamed  with  speeks  of 
&WQ  colour  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx  cloeed,  set  in  a  rathet 
deep,  plaked  basin.  Flesh  white,  (sometimes  stained  with  red 
19  the  core  ia  exposed  specimens,)  crisp,  juicy,  of  agroeatdd 
i|prightly»  aub-afiid  flavoar.    Oototei  to  February. 
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9S.  BsmroRBSKiBB  FooNBuifo.    Thomp.  Lmd. 

A  large  green  English  apple^  exoellent  for  kitchen  uee.  Prait 
iarge,  roundish,  obMuirely  ribbed.  Skin  deep  green,  paler  at 
maturity.  Stalk, short,  deeply  planted.  Caqrx  open,  rather 
deeply  set*  Flesh  yellowish,  tender^  juioy,  with  *  pleasant 
acid  flavour*    Oelober  to  February, 


92.  DtrrcH  Mignonne.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Heiaetle  Dttrfe,  i'Bfih»  dntSanc)       PateriKMler  ApfeL 
Pomnae  d«  Luk.  Settin  Pippin. 

GitMser  Cuaelar  fieinett*.  CopoiaiitDorpe  Crab. 


This  magnificent  and  delicious  apple  from  Holland,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  we  have  received  from 
abroad.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  Dutch  Mignonne  is  larger 
and  finer  here  than  at  home.  At  any  rate  we  know  none  supe- 
rior to  it  in  superb  appearance  and  rich  flavour  as  an  early  win- 
ter fruit.  The  tree  makes  very  strong  upright  shoots,  and  bears 
fine  crops.     (Hawthornden,  incorrectly,  of  some  gardens  here.) 

Fruit  lai^e,  often  very  large,  roundish,  very  regularly  formedC 
Skin  dull  orange,  half  covered  or  more  with  rich,  dull  red,  dot- 
ted and  mottled  with  large  yellow  russet  specks.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  deep,  round,  regular  basin.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slender,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity.  Flesh  at 
first  firm,  but  becoming  tender,  ^ith  a  rich,  very  aromatic  fla« 
TOUT.    November  to  February. 

€0.  DocTOt.    Cote.  Thomp. 

Had  Doctor. 
Be  Witt. 

A  Pennsylvania  apple,  named  in  honour  of  a  physician  of 
Germantown,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  not  so  much 
este-poried  here  at  the  north,  as  the  tree  is  rather  an  indifferent 
grower  and  bearer. 

F^uit  medium  nzed,  regulariy  formed  and  fiat.  Skin  smooth, 
yellow,  striped  and  washed  with  two  or  three  shades  of  red,  with 
a  few  darker  spots.  Calyx  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Stalk  very 
short,  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  breaking  in  its 
texture,  with  an  excellent,  slightly  aromatic  flavour.  October 
to  January. 

94.    DOMINE. 

This  apple,  extensively  planted  in  the  orchards  on  the  Hudson, 
m  much  resembles  the  Rambo  externally,  that  the  two  are  often 
oonlbunded  together,  and  the  outline  of  the  latter  fruit  {&b& 
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Rambo,)  may  be  taken  as  neariy  a  fto-simile  of  this.  l*he 
Domine  is,  however,  of  a  livelier  colour,  and  the  flavour  and 
season  of  the  two  fruits  are  very  distinct, — the  Rambo  being 
rather  a  high  flavoured  early  winter  or  autumn  apple,  while  the 
Domine  is  a  sprightly,  juicy,  long  kee]Hng  winter  fruit. 

Fruit  <^  medium  size,  flat.  Skin  lively  greenish-yellow  in 
the  shade,  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red  m  the  sun, 
and  pretty  lar^e  russet  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted 
in  a  wide  cavity  and  inclining  to  one  side.  Calyx  small,  in  a 
broad  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  tender 
and  juicy,  with  a  sprightly  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour. 
Young  wood  of  a  smooth,  lively,  light  brown,  and  the  trees  are 
the  most  rapid  growers  and  prodigious  bearers  that  we  know—* 
the  branches  being  literally  weighed  down  by  the  rope-like 
clusters  of  fruit. 

The  Domine  does  not  appear  to  be  described  by  any  foreign 
author.  Coxe  says  that  he  received  it  from  England,  but  £e 
apple  he  describes  and  figures  does  not  appear  to  be  ours,  and 
we  have  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  here.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  native  fruit.  It  is  excellent  from  De- 
cember till  April. 

95.  DiLirvxR's  Winter  Sweet.    Man.  Ken. 

Epw'i  Sweet 

In  Massachusetts,  from  a  town  in  which  this  variety  takes  its 
name,  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  best  market  apple*— 
but  we  think  it  inferiour  to  the  Ladies'  Sweeting.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  a  very  rapid  tree  in  its  ffrowUi. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull 
yellow,  with  an  orange  blush.  Stalk  slender,  inclining  to  one 
side.  Calyx  set  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  and  rich.  It  bakes  well,  and  is  fit  for  use  the  whole 
winter,  and  oflen  till  April. 

96.  Db  Sautt  Jitlien.    Thomp. 

Seigneur  d'Onay. 
Saint  Julian.    P.  Mag. 

This  French  apple  of  considerable  reputation  has  not  yet 
borne  with  us,  and  we  therefore  copy  Mr.  Thompson's  descrip<. 
tion  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  165. 

"  Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  and  obtusely  angular  on  the 
sides.  Eye  in  a  moderate  sized  cavity,  surrounded  with  slight 
plaits.  Stalk  slender,  about  an  inch  in  length,  mserted  very 
shallow.  Skin  a  little  rough,  with  scars  of  gray  russet,  beneath 
which  it  is  remarkably,  though  somewhat  obscurely,  striped 
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with  yellow  and  grayish  green.  Flesh  firm,  yenowieh-whitt^ 
nchg  sweet  and  excellent.  Shoots  strong,  dark  chestnut,  mode- 
rately  downy,  with  numerous  distinct  whitish  spots.  A  good 
bearer,  in  perfection  in  December,  January,  and  February. 

97.  Eastbe  Pippin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

ToDDg*!  I/»|p  Ke«DtDg. 

ClareniQQt  Pippin 
Iromtone  Pipiui. 
ff^renehCrah.    FonyA,  (nci  qf  Com.) 

Remarkable  for  keeping  sound  and  firm  two  years.  It  is  an 
English  variety,  rare  wi^  us.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  skin  deep 
green,  with  a  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  small,  in  a  plaited  basin.  Flesh  very  firm, 
and  though  not  juicy,  of  a  good,  sub-acid  flavour. 

98.  Fallawateb.     Thomp. 

This  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gkrber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  It  is  a  very  good  and 
productive  apple,  with  a  rich  flavour.  Fruit  rather  large,  regu- 
larly  fornied,  ovate  or  slightly  conical.  Skin  smooth,  green, 
with  a  brown  blush,  dotted  with  large,  gray  spots.  Stalk  slen- 
der,  set  in  a  narrow,  rotflid  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and 
placed  in  a  smooth,  narrow  basin.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  with 
a  rioh|  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour.    November  to  February. 

99.  Feknouillet  Jaxtne.    Thomp.  Poit.  Coxe. 

Embroidered  Pippin.    JUnd. 

Brap  d'Or.    O.  Dvh.  No,  12.  Knocp, 

pomine  de  Caract6re. 

A  beautiful,  little,  French  dessert  fruit,  of  that  class  of  highly 
aromatic  apples,  which  are  called  Fenouillets — (fennel  flavour,) 
in  France. 

Fruit  small,  about  two  and  a  lialf  inches  in  diameter,  regu- 
larly formed,  a  little  broadest  at  the  base.  Skin  fine  bright  yel- 
low,  marked  with  a  gray  russet  network,  slightly  resembling 
letters  or  characters.  Stalk  short,  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  quite 
small,  set  in  a  rather  small  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  firm,  with 
a  high,  and  peculiarly  aromatic  flavour.  The  tree  rather  low 
October  tp  March. 

100.  Fenouillbt  Rouge.    Thomp.  Poit.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

fiardin. 
Conrt-pendti  Grifl. 

Fruit  under  medium  size,  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
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diasietery  rqpilarly  fonned,  roundish,  a  little  flattened*  8km 
grayish  in  the  ground,  but  nearly  overspread  wilh  dark  brewn« 
ish-red  and  rather  rough.  Stalk  quite  short,  and  sunk  in  a  small 
cavity.  Eye  rather  narrow  and  shallow.  Flesh  firm,  wither- 
ing a  little  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  sugary  and  somewhat  musk* 
like^  perfumed  flavour.     October  to  January. 

101.  Fenouillet  Guis.    Thomp.  Poit.  Nois. 

Pommd  iTAtib. 

A  neat  little  Anise  flavoured  apple,  but  the  tree  ia  of  too 
weakly  and  feeble  a  growth  to  be  worth  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  very  small  and  narrow,  and  the  branches  slender.  The 
fruit  is  small,  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Skin  fawn-ooloured 
russet  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  rather  rough.  Eye  quite 
small,  in  a  small  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Flesh  firm,  with  a  saccharine,  perfumed  flavour.  December  to 
February. 

102.  Gloeia  Muirnc.    Thomp. 

MoMtfooB  Pippin.   Cove.  Floy,  Mjul 

BftltiiBore. 

Glmzenwood  Gloim  Mun4L 

New- York  Gloria  Muiidi. 

Anenean  MuuDoili. 

OKAfpfe. 

This  magnificently  large  apple  is  a  native  fruit,  and  we  have 
frequently  seen  it  weighing  nearly  a  poin^  and  a  half,  and 
measuring  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  an  excellent  cook- 
ing apple,  and,  when  in  perfection,  of  a  &ir  quality  for  eating ; 
but,  owing  to  its  great  weight,  it  blows  firom  the  tree,  and  is 
rather  unproductive. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  rather  angular,  and  sUghtly  flat- 
tened at  the  ends.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-white  before  fully 
ripe,  when  it  is  pale  lemon  yellow,  becoming  a  little  darker  on 
one  side,  with  vei^^  rarely  a  faint  Uush,  and  apdakled  wi^  dull 
whitish  spots  imbedded  under  the  sur&ee.  Sodk  strong,  deeply 
inserted  in  a  large  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  very  deep, 
wide  basin,  a  little  irregular,  or  obscurely  fbTmwed.  Core 
small.  Flesh  white,  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  acid  flavour.  Oo« 
tober  to  January. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  firuit  and  wood,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  synonymous  with  the  Baltimore  apple* 
(The  Alfriston  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Baltimore.) 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  origin  of  this  apple,  is  claimed 
for  Red  Hook  (on  the  Hudscm,}  for  I^g  Island,  and  Baltimore, 
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Ill 


l^ia   OloHaJfiMiii. 

103.  Golden  Ball.    Ken. 

This  is  a  fayourite  apple  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  a  vigorous, 
hardy  variety.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  narrowing  a  little  to  the 
eye,  ahout  three  inches  deep— and  a  good  deal  ribbed  at  the 
sides  and  towards  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  golden  yellow,  with 
a  few  dots.  Stalk  set  in  a  broad,  shallow  cavity.  Eye  rather 
narrow.  Flesh  crisp,  tender,  with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour. 
Dec  to  March.    A  native  of  Connecticut.     Moderate  bearer. 

104.  GoLDBN  Harvey.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 
Bimndy  Apfde.    FonyUL 

An  excellenti  fiigh  flavoured  little  dessert  apple  from  £ng 
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land,  which  bears  well,  and  retains  its  character  with  us.  It  is 
rather  adapted  for  the  fruit  garden  than  the  orchard — as  the  tree 
is  of  slender  growth,  and  it  would  not  be  a  popular  market  fruit 
here. 

Fruit  small,  irregularly  round,  and  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter.  Skin  rather  rough,  dull  russet  over  a  yellow  ground, 
witli  a  russety  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  open,  with  stiff  seg* 
ments,  and  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
and  rather  slender.  Flesh  yellow,  of  remarkably  fine  texture, 
with  a  spicy,  rich,  sub-acid  fl^our.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
in  a  cellajr,  or  it  is  apt  to  shrivel.     December  to  April. 

105.  GoiJ)£N  Pippm.     Ray.  Thomp.  Lind. 


ac,  to  Thim^ 


English  Golden  Pippin, 
Old  Golden  Pippin, 
Balgone  Pippin, 
Milton  Golden  Pippin, 
Ruaset  Golden  Pin>in, 
Herefordshire  Golden  Pippin, 
London  Golden  Kppin, 
Warter's  Golden  Pippin, 
Bayfordbury  Golden  Pifqpin, 
Pepin  d'Or.  Knoop, 
Pomme  d'Or.    Nm&efie  o.  DuL 
Koening's  PSppelin. 
Reinette  d*Angleterre. 

The  Grolden  Pippin  of  the  English,  is  the  queen  of  all  dessert 
apples,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  connoisseurs,  as  it  unites 
the  qualities  of  small  size,  fine  form,  and  colour,  with  high  flavour 
and  durability.  It  is  a  very  old  variety,  being  mentioned  by 
Evelyn,  in  1660,  but  it  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of  England 
still.  The  Grolden  Pippin  has  never  become  popular  in  this 
country,  either  because  the  taste  here,  does  not  run  in  favour 
of  small  apples,  with  the  high,  sub-acid  flavour  of  the  Grolden 

Pippin,  and  other  favourite 
English  sorts,  or  because  our 
Newtown  pippins,  Swaars, 
and  Spitzenburghs,  etc.,  are 
still  higher  flavoured,  and 
of  a  size  more  admired  in 
.this  country.  The  Golden 
Pippin  is  not  a  very  strong 
[grower,  and  is  rather  suited 
to  the  garden  than  the  or- 
chard, with  us. 

Fruit  small,  round,  and 
regularly  formed.  Skifc 
gold     colour,    dotted    with 

_ ^  gray,  russety  dots,  with  alsa 

Fig'44.   QMtnP^piZ  okicure  whhe  specks    in> 
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bedded  under  the  skin.     Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender. 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  regular,  shallow  basin.     Flesh  yel 
iowish,  crisp,  rather  acid,  but  with  a  rich,  brisk,  high  flavour. 
A  great  bearer,  but  requires  a  strong,  deep,  sandy  loam.     No* 
vember  to  March. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  English  Grolden  Pippin,  diC 
fering  but  little  in  general  appearance  and  size,  and  very  little 
in  flavour,  from  the  old  sort,  but  of  rather  more  thrifty  growth  ; 
the  best  of  these  are  Hughes',  and  Kirke's  new  Cluster,  Golden 
Pippins. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  apples  which  are  improperly 
called  American  Golden  Pippin,  but  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  distinct  and  new  variety  of  this  name.  What  are 
so  termed  are,  usually,  the  Fall,  or  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

106.  HoAST  Morning.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Dainty  Apple.  » 

Downy. 

Sam  KawlingB. 

A  large  and  handsome  English  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  and  es- 
teemed for  culinary  purposes. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened.  Skin  broadly  and 
irregularly  striped  with  red,  on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  downy  bloom,  which  gives  it  a  somewhat  hoary  appear, 
ance.  Calyx  quite  small,  in  a  narrow,  and  shallow,  plaited  basin. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  inserted  in  a  wide  depression.  Flesh 
firm,  sometimes  a  little  pinkish  next  the  skin,  with  a  brisk,  8ub» 
acid  flavour.     October  to  December. 

107.  Httbbardston  Nonsuch.  §  Man.  Ken. 

A  fine,  large,  early  winter  fruit,  which  originated  in  the  town 
of  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  and  is  of  first  rate  quality.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  forming  a  handsome  branching  head,  and 
bears  very  large  crops.    It  is  worthy  of  extensive  orchard  cultura 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  much  narrower  near  the  eye. 
Skin  smooth,  striped  with  splashes,  and  irregular  broken  stripes 
of  pale  and  bright  red,  which  nearly  cover  a  yellowish  gn)und. 
The  calyx  open,  and  the  stalk  short,  in  a  russ^ted  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  mingling  ol 
sweetness  and  acidity  in  its  flavour.     October  to  January. 

108.  Jonathan.  §  Buel.  Ken. 

PhiUpRick. 
King  Philip. 

The  Jonathan  is  a  very  beautiful   dessert  apple,   and  its 

10* 
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great  beauty,  good  flavour,  and  produotiTeiieas  in  all  aoil^ 
unite  to  recommend  it  to  orchard  planters.  The  original  tree 
of  this  new  sort  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip  Rick,  of 
Kingston,  New- York,  a  neighbourhood  unsurpassed  in  the  world 
for  its  great  natural  congeniality  to  the  apple.  It  was  liret  de* 
scribed  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  and  named  by  him,  in  oompU- 
roent  to  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place,  who 
made  known  the  fruit  to  him.  The  odour  of  tlie  young  wood 
b  a  lively  light  brown,  and  the  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
are  large.     Growth  rather  slender,  slightly  pendulous. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  leondish-ovate,  or 
tapering  to  the  eye.  Skin  thin  and  smooth,  the  ground  clear 
light  yellow,  nearly  covered  by  lively  red  stripes,  uud  deepening 
into  brilliant  or  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity. 
Calyx  set  in  a  deep,  rather  broad  basin.  Flesh  white,  rarely  a 
little  pinkish,  very  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  mild  sprightly  fla- 
vour. This  fruit,  evidently,  belongs  to  the  Spitzenburgh  class. 
November  to  March. 

109.  KiBKs's  Load  Nelson.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English,  early  winter  sort ;  of  good 
quality.  Fruit,  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
roundish,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  straw  colour,  nearly 
covered  with  red,  and  washed  and  stained  with  very  bright  red 
in  the  sun.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  pretty  large  and  regular  basin, 
with  a  few  small  plaits  at  the  bottom.  Stalk  rather  slender  and 
short.  Flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  firm,  with  an  agreeable,  though 
not  very  high  flavour. 

110.  Kentish  Fill-Basket.     Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

Potter's  Large  Seedling     Ron. 
Lady  de  Grey's. 

An  immense  English  fruit,  properly  named,  and  much  ad- 
mired by  those  who  like  great  size,  and  beauty  of  appearance. 
The  flavour  is  toleraUe,  and  it  is  an  excellent  oodcing  apple. 
The  tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  vexf  lai^e — frequently  four  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, roundish,  slightly  ribbed  or  irregular.  Skin  smoo^, 
vellowish  green,  in  the  shade,  but  pale  yellow  in  the  sun,  with  a 
brownish  red  blush  on  the  sunny  side ;  slightly  streaked  or  spot- 
ted with  darker  red.  Calyx  lai^e,  set  in  a  pretty  large,  slightly 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  tender,  jui(^,  with  a  sub-acid,  sprightly 
flavour.    October  to  January. 
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111.  Last  Apple.  §  Cote 

JkfL    O,  DuL 

Ajri  Petit    Thtm^  Ran. 

Pomme  Rote. 

Pomme  d'Apl  Rouge.    Ptk. 

Petit  Api  Kouge,  >  j|*. 

GrosApi Rouge,  {^*«- 

An  exquisite  little  dessert  fruit,  the  pretty  size  and  beautifti] 
colour  of  which,  render  it  an  universal  favourite  ^  as  it  is  a  greM 
bearer  it  is  also  a  profitable  sort  for  the  orchardist,  bringing 
the  highest  price  of  any  fancy  apple  in  market.  It  is  an  old 
French  variety,  and  is  nearly  always  known  abroad  by  the 
name  of  Apt ;  but  the  name  of  Lady  Apple  has  become  too  uni- 
versal here,  to  change  it  now.  No  amateur's  collection  should 
be  without  it. 

Fruit  quite  small,  but  re^- 
larly  formed  and  flat.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  a  bril- 
liant  deep  red  cheek,  contrast- 
ing with  a  lively  lemon  yellow 
ground.  Stalk  of  medium 
length,  and  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  small,  sunk  in  a  basin 
with  small  plaits.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
pleasant  flavour.  >  The  tree  has  i%*  4S.   Xotfy  Ajg^fe. 

straight,  almost  black  shoots,  with  small  leaves  ;  forms  a  very 
upright,  small  head,  and  bears  its  fruit  in  bunches.  The  latter 
is  very  hardy,  and  ^4nay  be  left  on  the  tree  till  severe  frosts. 
The  Lady  Apple  is  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

The  Api  Noia,  or  Black  Lady  ApjptUy  differs  from  the  foregoing 
sort  only  in  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  black.  In  shape,  size, 
season,  and  flavour,  it  is  nearly  the  same.  It  is,  from  its  un- 
usually dark  hue,  a  singular,  and  interesting  fruit. 

The  true  Api  ^toilb,  or  Star  Lady  Apple,  figursd  and  de- 
scribed by  Poiteau,  in  the  Pomologie  Frani^aise,  is  another  very 
distiiict  variety;  the  fmit,  which  is  of  the  same  general  eharac- 
ler»  but  faaviag  live  prominent  angles,  which  give  it  the  form  of 
«  star.  This  varie^  is  rather  scarce,  the  comm<»i  Lady  Apple 
being  frequently  sent  out  for  it,  by  French  nurserymen.  It 
iMepa  until  quite  late  in  the  sprhig,  when  its  flavour  becomes 
excellent,  though  in  winter  it  is  rather  dry.  The  growth  of  llie 
tiee  resembies  that  of  the  other  Apis. 

112.  LsMON  Pippin.    Thomp.  Forsjrth. 

Kirke's  Lemon  Pippin. 

lUs  is  an  old  variety,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  In  bigb 
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estimation.    It  is^  properly,  an  autumn  sort,  though  it  will  keep 
till  January. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  regular  oval  shape.  Calyx  short 
and  slender,  set  in  a  small,  evenly  foi  med  basin.  The  stalk  is 
short,  fleshy,  and  ouried  round,  and  it  grows  from  a  small  fleshy 
protuberance,  giving  the  apple  the  form  of  a  lemon.  Skin  pals 
green,  becoming  nearly  lemon  yellow  when  ripe.  Flesh  firm, 
with  a  brisk,  and  pleasant,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  grows 
erect,  and  produces  good  crops.     October  to  January. 

118.  Minister.     Man.  Ken. 

A  very  excellent  New-England  variety,  introduced  to  notice 
by  the  late  R.  Manning.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Sapnders,  Rowley,  Mass. ;  but  was  first  exhibited  to  Mr.  M.  by 
a  minister — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  whence 
its  name.  Mr.  Manning  recommended  it  very  strongly  for  or- 
chard culture. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  to  the  eye,  around  which,  are  a 
few  fiirrows — and  resembling  the  Yellow  Belle-Fleur  in  outline. 
Skin  striped  and  splashed  near  the  stalk,  with  bright  red  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved  to 
one  side,  and  pretty  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a 
very  narrow,  plaited  or  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
very  tender,  with  a  somewhat  acid,  but  very  agreeable  flavour. 
October  to  January. 

114.  Male  Cable.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Mela  di  Carla 
MelaCarUu 
Pomme  de  Charles. 
Pomme  Finale. 
Charles  Apple. 

The  Male  Carle  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  apples  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  comes.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  about  Genoa,  and  its  great  beauty,  and  delicacy  of 
flavour,  render  it  quite  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  seaports.  Here  or  in  New-England,  it  does  not  always 
attain  perfection,  but  south  of  New- York  it  becomes  beautifbil 
and  fine,  as  it  needs  a  warm  and  dry  soil. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regularly  shaped,  and  a  little  nar- 
fower  towards  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  with  a  delicate,  waxai 
appearance,  pale  lemon  yellow  in  the  shade,  with  a  brillnint 
•  crimson  cheek  next  the  sun,  the  two  colours  ofl;en  joining  in 
strong  contrast.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  nar. 
row,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  an  even,  rather  narrow  and 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  but  tender,  and  with  a 
delicate,  slightly  rose-perfumed  flavour.    September  to  January. 
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115.  Maclean's  Fayoubite.    Thomp.^ 

This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  receiyed  from  England,  which 
has  not  yet  borne  fruit.  Mr.  Thompson  describes  it  as  follows : 
**  Middle  size,  roundish,  yellow,  crisp,  rich,  with  the  flavour  of 
the  Newtown  pippin.  November  to  February.  Tree  mode 
lately  vigorous,  a  good  bearer,  of  the  highest  excellence.'' 

116.  MousB  Apple.  § 

MooM  Aiqple. 

This  is  an  excellent,  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Ulster 
county,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  there,  one  of  the 
most  popular  winter  fruits,  being  considered,  by  some,  superiour 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  it  deserves  extensive  tfial 
elsewhere. 

Fruit  in  weight,  light;  in  size,  large,  roundish-oblong,  or 
slightly  conical.  Skin,  when  first  gathered,  dull  green,  but 
when  ripe,  it  becomes  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish 
blush  on  one  side,  and  a  few  scattered,  russety  gray  dots.  Stalk 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender,  not  deeply  inserted. 
Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited  at  the 
bottom.  Flesh  very  white  and  fine  grained,  and  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  delicate,  and  faintly  perfumed  flavour 

117.  Masgil.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

NeverfiuL 
Munche's  Pippin. 

A  well  flavoured,  old  English  dessert  apple,  but  rather  a  slow 
grower.  It  is  of  too  small  size  to  be  popular  here,  without 
greater  beauty  of  appearance.  Fruit  small,  a  little  angular, 
ovate,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Skin  orange  in 
the  sun,  dull  yellow  in  the  shade,  streaked  and  mottled  with  red. 
Calyx  set  in  a  small  irregular  basin.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yel- 
low, firm,  with  a  high  flavoured,  aromatic  juice.  Norember  to 
January. 

118.  Menagere.    Thomp.  Man. 

We  received  this  fruit  from  Mr.  Manning,  who,  we  believe. 
had  it  from  Germany.  It  is  an  immense,  flat,  turnip-shaped 
apple,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  tested  it,  with  but  little  flavour, 
and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  very  large,  regularly  formed, 
but  very  much  flattened.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with 
sometimes  a  little  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  tolerably  juicy.  Sep- 
lember  to  January. 
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119.  Muxrsnr.    Man*  Ken. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  Pearmain  flavoured  apple,  strongly  re^ 
sembling,  indeed,  the  Blue  Pearmain.  It  is  a  seedling,  raised  by 
Mr.  D.  Murphy,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundfshy 
oblong.  Skin  pale  red,  streaked  with  daiirer  red,  and  marked 
with  blotches  of  the  same  eolour.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  tender,  with  an  agreeable,  rather  rich  flavour* 
November  to  February. 

120.  Michael  Henry  Pippin.    Coze.  Thomp. 

A  New  Jersey  fruity  a  native  of  Momncmth  cx)UBtyi  fine 
described  by  Coxe,  Mid  hi^y  estecottd  in  many  parts  of  Ite 
Middle  States.  Fruit  of  medium  size^  roundisby  obbiig  or 
ovate,  narrowing  to  the  eye,  smooth,  and  when  first  picked^  of 
a  dull  green,  resembling  slightly  the  Newtown  Pippin.  I^in 
when  ripe,  of  a  lively  yellowish  green.  Stalk  short  and  T$ShBT 
thick.  Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellow,  very  teadter, 
juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  The  tree  forms  a  very  upz^^  hud^ 
with  pretty  strong  shoots.    November  to  March* 

121.  Nbwtown  PiFpnc.  §  Cose.  Hiomp* 

Green  Newtown  Vippn, 
Green  Winter  P&ppm. 
Aflmicm  Newtown  P^ipiiL 
PeterBbfligh  Pippin. 

The  Newtown  Pippin  stands  at  the  head  of  all  apples,  and  is, 
when  in  perfection,  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled  in  aU  the 
qualities  which  constitute  a  high  flavoured  dessert  apj^,.  to 
which  it  combines  the  qualky  of  long  keeping  witlK>ut  the 
least  shrivelling,  retaining  its  high  flavour  to  the  last.  It  is 
very  largely  raised  in  New- York  and  New  Jersey  for  expor- 
tation, and  commands  the  highest  price  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  London.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  Lof^ 
Island,  and  it  requires  a  pretty  strong,  deep,  warm  soil,  tcr 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  in  the  orchard  it  should  be  well 
manured  every  two  or  three  years.  For  this  reason,  while  it 
is  planted  by  acres  in  orchards  in  New- York  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  rarely  raised  in  large  quantities  or  with  much  Sttc- 
cess  in  New-England.  On  the  Hudson,  thousands  of  barrels 
of  the  fairest  and  richest  Newtown  pippins  are  constantly  pro*, 
duced.  The  tree  is  of  rather  slender  and  slow  growth,  and  even 
while  young,  is  always  remarkable  for  its  rough  bark. 
^  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  irregular  in  its  out- 
line,  caused  by  two  or  three  obscure  ribs  on  the  aidiii    and 
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bKNideil.  at  fiiQ  hastt^  weal  the  iteUc ;  nloiit  Ihrea  Inches  in  & 
ftmeter.  Mid  tvo  and  a  half  (kep.  Skio  dull  greea*  heeomii^ 
olive  green  when  ripe,  with  a  fitinf,  dull  browoiiBh  Uusb  oo  one 
side,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks,  and  with  delicate  russet 
rays  around  the  stalki.  Cicly^x  quite  small  and  closed,  set  in  a 
narrow  and  shallow  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  rather 
sliender,  d«e^  mink  in  a  wide^  fuaiiel-shaped  caTky.  Flesh 
greenisb-whkfl^  vesy  itiiey^  crisp^  with  a  &ie  aiMaft>  aad  an 
exceedingly  hi^  aiid  delicmifl  flkTour.  When  the  fh^l  is  not 
gn^ra  oa  heahhy  treM»  it  is  liable  to  be  spotted  with. black  apoHm 
This  is  one  of  ^e  iiseBl  keepii^  applet,  and  is  in  eating  from 
December  to  May — ^but  is  in  the  finest  perfiMSdoo  in  Mac^. 

122.  Nxwtowic  IhsvBXy  Yellow.  ^  C^e.  Thon^ 

The  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  strongly  resembles  the  forego, 
ing,  and  it  is  diffienit  to  say  which  is  the  superiour  fruit  The 
Yellow  is  handsomer,  and  has  a  higher  petfume  than  the  Greea, 
and  Its  flesh  is  rather  firmer,  and  equally  high  fiayouied';  whiW 
the  Green  is  more  juicy,  crisp,  and  tender.  The  Yellow  New* 
town  Pippin  is  rather  flatter,  measuring  only  about  two  inches 


fig.  ^.    Tdlow  KnaUwn  Fipjm^ 

deep,  aad  it  is  always  quiite  angular — projecting  more  on  one 
side  of  the  stalk  than  the  other.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  yellow, 
with  a  rather  lively  red  cheek,  and  a  smooth  skin,  few  or  none  of 
the  spots  on  the  Green  variety,  but  with  the  same  russet  marks 
at  the  stalk.  It  is  also  more  highly  fragrant  before,  and  after,  it 
is  cut  than  the  Green.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  and  with 
a  rery  rich  and  high  flavour.     Both  the  Newtown  pippins  grow 
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alike,  and  they  are  both  ezoellent  bearers*  This  Tariety  it 
rather  hardier  and  sucoeeds  beet  in  the  eastern  states.  We 
have  kept  the  fruit  until  the  4th  of  July. 

128.   NORTHBBN  SpT. 

This  beautiful  new  American  fruit  is  one  of  the  moBt  deli- 
ctus, fragrant,  and  spriffhtly  of  all  late  dessert  apples.  It  ripens 
in  January,  keeps  till  June,  and  always  conunands  the  highest 
market  price.  The  tree  is  of  rapid,  upright  growth,  and  bears 
moderate  crops.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Oliver  Chapin,  of 
Bloomfield,  near  Rochester,  N.  T. 

Fruit  large,  conical-flattened.  Skin  thin,  smooth,  in  the  shade 
greenish  or  pale  yellow,  in  the  sun  covered  with  light  and  dark 
stripes  of  purplish-red,  marked  with  a  few  pale  dots,  and  a  thin, 
white  bloom.  Stalk  three-fi)urths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender, 
planted  in  a  very  wide,  deep  cavity,  marked  with  russet.  Calyx 
small,  closed;  basin  narrow,  abrupt,  furrowed.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  tender,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  delicious  flavor. 

123.  Nonpareil,  Old.     Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Engliih  NonpaieiL  NonPaielllA.    O.AiA. 

The  Old  Nonpareil  is  a  favourite  apple  in  England,  but  it  is 
little  esteemed  in  this  country.     November  to  January. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  ovate,  and  flat- 
tened. Skin  greenish-yellow,  thinly  coated  with  pale  russet. 
Stalk  slender,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  round 
basin.    Flesh  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  acid,  poignant  flavour* 

124.  Nonpareil,  Scarlet.    Thomp.  Lind.  Ron. 

New  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 

A  handsomer  and  larger  variety  of  the  foregoing.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  less  in  depth — regularly  formed.  Skin,  in  the  sun 
deep  red,  sprinkled  with  brownish  gray  dots  on  a  ground  of  yel- 
lowish green,  slightly  streaked.  Calyx  set  in  a  regularly  form- 
ed, shallow  basin,  with  a  few  small  plaits.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  and  rather  stout.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  with  a 
rich,  acid  juice.  The  tree  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
old  sort.     November  to  February. 

125.  Norfolk  Beaupin.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Read's  Baker. 
Catnhead  Beaofin. 

Chiefly  valued  for  drying      In  Norfolk,  England,  quite  a  . 
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trade  Is  carried  on  in  the  dried  fruit  of  this  apple — ^irhich  is  alao 
%a  high  esteem  for  preserves,  and  all  kitchen  uses. 

Fruit  large,  flat,  a  little  irregular  in  outline.  Skin  dark 
dingy  red,  or  copper  colour,  on  a  greenish  ground.  Stalk  half 
ain  inch  long,  fleshy,  deeply  sunk.  Calyx  set  in  an  irregular, 
plaited  basin.  Flesh  firm,  of  poor  flavour,  with  a  sub-acid 
juice.     November  to  May.     A  great  bearer. 

126.  Newark  King.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Hindanaa. 

A  new- Jersey  fruit,  of  medium  size,  conical 'or  Pearmain. 
shaped,  and  of  handsome  appearance.  Skin  smooth,  red,  with 
a  few  yellow  streaks  and  dots,  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
Calyx  set  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  with  a  rather  rich, 
pleasant  flavour.  The  tree  is  spreading,  and  bears  well.  No. 
vember  to  February. 

127.  Newark  Pippin.    Coxe. 

YeUow  K^;  \  ^/•om^  Ameriam  gardmm. 

A  handsome  and  very  excellent  early  winter  variety,  easily 
known  by  the  crooked,  irregular  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the 
drooping  habit  of  the  branches. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish-oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  becoming  a  fine  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  with 
clusters  of  small  black  dots,  and  rarely  a  very  faint  blush. 
Calyx  in  a  regular  and  rather  deep  basin.  Stalk  moderately 
long,  and  deeply  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  tender,  very  rich, 
juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  A  very  desirable  fruit  for  the  ama- 
leur's  garden.     November  to  February. 

128.  Pearmain,  Herefordshire.  §  Thomp. 

Winter  PearmaiiL    Com. 
Roynl  Peannain.    Lind.  Ron, 
Pamiin  Royal.    Knocp, 
Old  Peannain. 
Royale  d'Angleteire. 

This  delicious  old  variety,  generally  known  here  as  the  English 
or  Royal  Pearmain,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  winter  dessert  fruits, 
and  its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  renders  it  here,  as  abroad,  an 
universal  favourite,  both  as  a  dessert  apple,  and  for  cooking. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  and  of  a  pretty  regular  Pear- 
main-shape.  Skin  stained,  and  mottled  with  sofl,  brownish  rod 
on  a  dull,  russety  green  ground,  dotted  with  grayish  specks. 
The  red  thickly  mottled  near  the  eye,  with  yellowisli  russet  spots. 

n 
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Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  loi^.  Cal3rx  with  wide-mread,  re. 
flexed  segments,  and  set  in  a  shallow,  narrow,  slighUy  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  mellow  and  tender,  with  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  flaYOor.    A  moderate  bearer,  but  often  pro* 


Fig.  47.    HBT^ordakirt  Pearmam. 

duces  large  crops  on  light  soils,  which  are  well  adapted  to  this 
sort.     November  to  February.     A  strong  grower. 

The  Winter  Pearmain  of  most  American  orchards,  is  the  Aa- 
tumn  Pearmain  of  this,  and  most  English  works. 

129.  PEABBfAiN,  Blxte.  §  Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

The  Blue  Pearmoin  Is  a  laige  and  very  showy  fruit,  and  is 
therefore  popular  in  the  New-England  markets.  The  nume- 
rous laree  russetty  yellow  dots  which  are  sprinkled  over  the 
skin,  ana  the  bloom  which  overspreads  it,  mark  thb  apple. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish,  regularly  formed,  very 
slightly  conical.  Skin  covered  with  stripes  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish-red,  over  a  dull  ground— -and  appearing  bluisb 
from  the  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  slender,  sunk  in  a  deep 
hollow,  rather  uneven*  Calyx  small,  pretty  deeply  sunk  in  an 
even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  mild,  rather  rich  and  good.  The 
tree  grows  strongly,  and  bears  moderate  crops.  October  to 
February. 

ISO.  Pearmain,  Cljiygatb.     Thomp.  Lind. 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  Pearmain,  lately  received  from  Eng* 
land,  which  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  but  bears  the  highest 
character  abroad. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  Pearmain  shape.  Skin 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  brownish  red.  Flesh  yellow^  ten- 
dor,  with  a  very  rich,  aromatic  "  Ribston  pi|^in  flavour."  The 
tree  is  very  hardy.    November  to  March. 

181.  PbabhaiNj  Adams.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Noifolk  FippixL 

The  Adams'  Pearmain  is  a  handsome  variety,  iv'hich  <(tandfl 
high  in  England,  but,  as  yet,  does  not  hold  its  character  with  us. 

Fruit  alx)ve  medium  size,  of  a  roundish,  Pearinain-shape. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  stripes  and  patches  oi  salmon  red 
and  yellow,  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted  with  «fhite  specks 
near  the  stalk — and  slightly  touched  with  russet.  Stalk  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather  slender.  Calyx  closed,  and  set 
in  a  narrow  basin,  slightly  plaited.  Flesh  yelloTvish,  quite  6rm 
and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  sub-acid,  and  rather  rich  flavour.  No- 
vember to  February. 
« 

132.  Pearmain,  Sweet.  § 

A  handsomey  dark  red«  sweet  apple,  of  the  Pearmain  claai.  of 
fery  saccharine  flavour,  and  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  9^ 


Fiff.48. 

the  eastern  states  for  baking  and  eating.  It  has  lonff  been  onl^ 
tivated  near  Hartford,  and  also  in  (IhcKle  Island,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  England  before  the  revolution. 
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Fruit  of  iredium  size,  and  roundish  Pearmain  shape.  Skin 
fine  dark  red,  with  rough  russet  dots,  and  covered  with  a  blubh 
Moom— near  the  eye  a  lighter  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slen- 
der, deeply  sunk  in  a  wide  funnel-shaped  cavity.  Calyx  woolly, 
set  in  a  very  shallow  and  narrow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  mode 
lately  juicy,  and  very  sweet  and  rich.     December. 

132.  Paradise,  Wintbr  Sweet. 

The  Winter  Sweet  Paradise  is  a  very  productive  and  excel- 
lent orchard  fruit,  always  fair,  and  of  fine  appearance.  We 
received  it  some  years  ago,  along  with  the  Summer  Sweet 
Paradise^  from  Mr.  Grarber,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  and  consider  it  a 
native  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly  formed,  roundish.  Skin  fair 
and  smooth,  dull  green  when  picked,  with  a  brownish  blush,  be- 
coming a  little  paler  at  maturity.  Stalk  short,  set  in  a  round 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  shallow  and  narrow.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly,  and  very  good.  Novem- 
ber to  March. 

> 

133.  PoMME  Gbise. 

Grue.    Tftomp. 
Gray  Apple. 

A  small  gray  apple,  from  Canada,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  dessert  apples  for  a  northern  climate.  It  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  is  a  good  bearer,  and  has  an  excellent  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  somewhat  flattened. 
Skin  greenish  gray  or  russet,  with  a  little  red  towards  the  eye. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  round  basin.  Flesh  tender,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured. 

134.  Pound  Rotal.  § 

A  chaiming  winter  apple,  as  yet  only  known  in  Connecticut, 
but  deserving  extensive  cultivation.  We  have  this  sort  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ransdell,  of  that  state,  who  informs  us  that  the  oldest 
known  trees  are  growing  on  the  Putnam  estate,  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.  It  is  not  unlikely  from  the  name  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  it  may  be  of  French  origin,— either  introduced 
as  a  young  tree,  or  raised  from  seeds  given  Gen.  Putnam  by  the 
French  officers  of  his  acquaintance,  during  the  war.  The  trees 
are- vigorous  growers,  and  abundant  bearers. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  with  a  slightly  uneren  surface— 
and  sometimes  an  obscure  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yeU 
lowish- white,  rarely  with  a  faint  blush,  and  marked  when  ripe 
with  a  few  large  ruddy  or  dark  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  slender,  rather  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a 
furrowed,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  tender,  breaking,  fine 
grained,  with  a  mild,  agreeable,  sprightly  flavour.  Seeds  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  chamber.  In  use  from  December  to  April. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  Pomme  Royale  (p.  83). 


Fig.  49.    Potmd  RoyA> 


135.  Psnnock's  Red  Winter.     Thomp. 

Pennodc   Coxe. 

This  is  a  Pennsylvania  fruit,  of  good  quality  for  the  table,  and 
an  excellent  baking  apple.  Unfortunately  it  is,  of  late,  so  liable 
to  the  bitter-rot,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

Fruit  quite  large,  angular  or  one-sided,  generally  flat, 
but  occasionally  roundish-oblong.  Skin  fine  deep  red,  with 
faint,  indistinct  streaks  of  yellow,  and  a  few  black  specks. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellow,  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  pleasant, 
sweet  flavour.  The  tree  is  large,  makes  a  firm,  spreading 
head,  and  is  a  regular  bearer.     November  to  March. 

11* 
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130.  Priestlt.     Coxe,  llumip. 
Piiesdey'f  Ameiicsa. 

Another  native  of  the  same  state  as  the  foregoing  variety,  ana 
named,  like  it,  afler  the  cultivator  who  first  brought  it  into  no* 
tice.  This  sort  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  flavour,  and  is  much  es« 
teemed  for  eating  and  cooking. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  smooth,  dull  red,  with 
small  streaks  of  yellowish  green,  dotted  with  greenish  specks. 
Stalk  of  medium  length,  and  inserted  in  a  round,  pretty  deep 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  moderately  juicy,  with  a  spicy,  agreeable 
flavour.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  the  tree,  which  is  a  hand- 
some upright  grower,  bears  well  oa  light  sandy  soils.  Decem* 
ber  to  March. 

137.  Peabson's  Plate.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  lately  received  from  England,  and  not  yet 
well  tested  here,  but  which  has  a  very  high  reputation.  Fruit 
small,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  regularly  form, 
ed,  flat.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow,  with  a  little 
red  in  the  sun.  Flavour  first  rate  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Thom- 
son says  this  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  As- 
sert fruit. 

138.  Peck's  Pleasant. 

• 

A  first  rate  fruit  in  all  respects,  belonging  to  the  Newtown 
pippin  class.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  we  think  it  originated,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, but  as  yet  is  little  knowQ  out  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try, but  deserves  extensive  dissemination.  It  considerably  re- 
sembles the  Yellow  Ne««rtown  pippin,  though  a  larger  fruit,  with 
more  tender  flesh,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  angular,  and 
slightly  flattened,  with  an  indistinct  furrow  on  one  side.  Skin 
smooth,  and  when  first  gathered,  greeh,  with  a  little  daiic  red  ; 
but  when  ripe,  a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  with  bright  blush  on  the 
sunny  side  and  near  the  stalk,  marked  with  scattered  gray  dots. 
The  stalk  is  peculiarly  fleshy  and  flattened,  short,  and  sunk  in 
a  wide,  rather  wavy  cavity.  Calyx  woolly,  sunk  in  a  narrow, 
abruptly,  and  pretty  deeply  sunk  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine 
grained,  juicy,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  delicious,  high  aromatic 
flavour.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate  grower,  but  bears  regu- 
larly and  well,  and  the  fruit  commands  a  high  price  in  market. 
Mr.  S.  Lyman,  who  raises  this  fruit  in  great  perfection,  infonna 
us  that  with  him  the  apples  on  the  lower  branches  of  old  treat 
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are  flat,  while  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  nearly  oonical. 
November  to  March.  * 


Fig.  50.   Pediea  PfauanL 

189.  PENNmoTON^s  Seedling.    Thomp.  Lu  d. 

This  is  a  new  russet  variety  from  England,  which,  we  think, 
will  prove  a  valuable  one. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  nearly  flat,  a  little  angular,  and  broad- 
est at  the  base.  Skin  mostly  covered  with  rough  yellow  russet, 
with  a  little  pale  brown  in  the  sun.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  pretty  stout,  planted  in  a  wide,  irregular  cavity. 
Calyx  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  rather  shallow,  wavy  basin. 
Flesh  yellowish,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  high  flavourisd,  acid 
juice.     November  to  March. 

140.  Pound.    Coxe.  Thomp.    . 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  but  of  very  indifferent  quality, 
and  not  worth  cultivation  where  better  sorts  are  to  be  had.  The 
fruit  is  roundish-oblong,  striped  with  red,  on  a  dull  greenish 
yellow  ffround.  The  stalk  short,  and  deeply  inserted.  The 
flesh  yellowish  green,  and  without  much  flavour.  October  to 
January. 
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141.  ^HODs  Island  Gxeenino.    Goze.  Thpmp.  Man. 

Bnrliogton  Greening. 
Jersey  Greening  t    Com. 

The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  such  an  universal  fkvoariCej 
and  is  so  generally  known,  that  k  seems  almost  superflnous  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  is,  perhaps^ 
more  generally  esteemed  than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  In 
the  eastern  states  where  the  Newtown  pippin  does  not  attain  fall 
perfection,  this  apple  takes  its  place — and  in  England,  it  is  fre* 
quently  sold  for  that  fruit,  which,  however,  it  does  not  equal. 
[The  Green  Newtown  Pippin  described  by  Lindley  is  this  fruit.] 


Fig.  51.  iOutit  bkntd  Gremmg. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  flattened,  pretty  regalar,  hot 
often  obscurely  ribbed.  Skin  oily  smooth,  dark  green,  becom- 
ing pale  green  when  ripe,  when  it  sometimes  shows  a  dull  blush 
near  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  woolly,  closed,  in  a  slightly  sunk, 
scarcely  plaited  basin.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
curved,  thickest  at  the  bottom.  Flesh  yellow,  fine  grained,  ten- 
der,  crisp,  with  an  abundance  of  rich,  slightly  aromatic,  lively, 
acid  juice.  The  tree  grows  very  strongly,  and  resembles  the 
Fall  pippin  in  its  wood  and  leaves,  and  bears  most  abundant 
cr6ps.  The  fruit  is  as  excellent  for  cooking,  as  for  tlie  dessert 
November  to  February-— or,  in  the  north,  to  March. 
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142.  Rbikbttb,  Canada.    Thomp.  Noin. 

Guiadian  ReineCto.    ZmdL 
GroBMReiDette   d'Angletorre.    O.  DuJL 
Pomme  du  Caen. 


Reinette  du  Canada  Bbncho.  |  yf..^  ,.^-^-. 

Reinette   Gnwse  du  Canada.     fZ£SJ! 

Reinette  du  Canada  k  Cartes.  J  **»*«"-^ 

De  Bretagne. 

PortugaL 

Jannarea. 

Wahr  Reinette. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Canada  Reinette  is  a  popular  and 
highly  esteemed  variety  in  Europe,  by  the  great  number  of  syn- 
onyms under  which  it  is  known.  It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
its  name,  whether  it  is  truly  of  Canadian  origin,  as  Merlet,  a  French 
writer,  describes  the  same  fruit  in  the  17th  century ;  and  some 
authors  think  it  was  first  brought  to  this  continent  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  carried  back  under  its  new  name.  At  any  rate,  it 
«s  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit,  a  good  bearer,  and  of  ex* 
cellent  quality  in  all  respects.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  the 
United  States,  but  deserves  extensive  orchard  culture. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  conical,  flattened ;  rather  irregular, 
with  projecting  ribs  ;  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the 
eye,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  deep.  Skin  greenish- 
yellow,  slightly  washed  with  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  wide  hollow.  Calyx  short  and  large,  set  in 
a  rather  deep,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  nearly  white,  rather  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  in  December, 
and,  if  picked  early  in  autumn,  it  will  keep  till  April. 

148.  Reinette,  Golden.     Thomp.  Ron.  Lind. 

AoKMre. 

Kiike's  Golden  Reinette. 

Yellow  German  Reinette. 

Reinette  d'Aii. 

English  Pippin. 

Comrt-penda  Dor6. 

Wyker  Hppin. 

Elizabet 

Wygere. 

Hegginch  Favourito. 

Dundee. 


JSunpean 
acta 


The  Grolden  Reinette  is  a  very  popular  dessert  fruit  in  Eng- 
land  and  on  the  continent,  combining  beauty  and  high  flavour 
It  is  yet  but  little  known  here. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  very  regularly  formed,  roundish,  a 
fitlle  flattened.  Skin  smooth,  greenish, — becoming  golden  yel- 
lew  in  the  shade,  washed  and  striped  with  fine  soft  red,  on  t]i« 
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lunny  side,  mingled  with  scattered,  russet  dots.  Stalk  long, 
and  inserted  moderately  deep.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  broad,  but 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  yeVow,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  or 
scarcely  acid  juice.     October  to  January. 

This  is  different  and  superiour  to  the  Reinette  DoreS,  or  Jaune 
HAtive  of  the  French,  which  is  more  yellow,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles it. 

144.  Reinette  Blanche  d'Espagne.    Thomp.  Nois, 

White  Spanish  Reinette.    Pom.  Mag,  Lmd, 

A  very  celebrated  old  Spanish  variety,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
national  apple  of  Spain,  where  it  is  called  Cameusar,  Notwith- 
standing that  Thompson  and  other  English  authorities  consider 
this  apple  the  same  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  we  are  yet  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  different.  The  true  Fall  Pippin  is  only  an 
autumn  variety,  while  this  is  a  winter  sort,  keeping  till  mid- 
winter here,  and  in  England  till  March.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  White  Spanish  Reinette  is  the  parent  of  both  the  Fall 
and  Holland  Pippins.  The  fruit  of  the  present  variety  is  rather 
more  oblong  than  that  of  the  Fall  Pippin. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish-o^Zon^,  somewhat  angular,  with 
broad  ribs  on  its  sides,  terminating  in  an  uneven  crown,  where 
it  is  nearly  as  broad  as  at  the  base.  Calyx  large,  open,  very 
deeply  sunk  in  a  broad-angled,  oblique,  irregular  basin.  Stalk 
half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  rather  small,  even  cavity.  Skin 
smooth,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  orange,  tinged  with 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  blackish  dots. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  tender,  with  a  sugary  juice. 
Noisette,  {Jardin  Fruitier)  adds,  "  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
bloom,  like  that  on  a  plum,  which  distinguishes  this  variety  from 
all  those  most  resembling  it."  The  tree  has  the  same  wood, 
foliage,  and  vigorous  habit,  as  our  Fall  Pippin,  and  the  fruit 
Keeps  from  November  to  February,  or  March. 

145.  RfiiNETtE  Tbiomfhante.     M.  Christ. 

Victorious  Reinette. 

• 

A  German  early  winter  apple,  which  we  have  recently  re. 
ceived,  and  which  has  only  borne  once  in  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thickly  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  rough,  projecting  warts. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour. 
The  tree  is  of  thrifVy  growth,  and  is  said  to  bear  well. 
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146.  RiBSTON  Pippin.    Thomp*  Lind.  Ron. 

Glory  of  VonL 
Traven'. 
r        i ^ornioMk  Fipptn. 

The  RtbstOB  Pippin,  a  Yorkshire  apple,  stands  as  high  ia 
Gieat  Britain  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  say  that  an  apple 
ha^  a  Ribston  flavour  is,  there,  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bedtowedk.  But  it  is  scarcdy  so  much  esteemed  here,  and  must 
be  content  to  give  place,  with  us,  to  the  Newtown  Pippm,  the 
8waar,  the  Spitzemberg,  or  the  Baldwin.  In  Maine,  and  parts  of 
Canada,  it  is  very  fine  and  productive. 

Pniit  of  medittm  «ize,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mix- 
ed  with  a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  clouded  with  dull  red 
on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  short,  slender,  planted  in  a  rather 
wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  angular  baan. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  sharp,  rich,  aromatic  fla- 
vour.   The  tree  forms  a  spreading  top.    November  to  February. 

147.  RoKAK  Stbk.    Coze. 

The  Roman  Stem  is  not  generally  known  out  of  New-Jersey. 
It  originated  at  Burlington,  in  that  state,  and  is  much  esteemed 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  flavour,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sprightly,  pleasant  apples,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Yellow 
Belle  Fleur.     Tree  very  productive. 

Fruit  ^caircely  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong-— or  often 
ovate.  Slcfn  whitish-yellow,  with  a  faint  brownish  blush, 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  small  black  dots,  and,  when  ripe, 
having  a  few  reddish  specks,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  fair. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow 
cavity,  under  a  fleshy  protuberance,  which  the  farmers  have 
likened  to  a  Roman  nose,  whence  the  name.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  narrow  basin,  with  a  few  plaits.  Core  hollow.  Flesh 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  i^rightly,  agreeable  flavour — not  first  rate. 
November  to  March. 

148»  RUSSBT,  AbCSBICAK  GOLDBN.   § 

Gblden  Rnnet    Man,  Km, 
Sheep  Nose.        I  /^.._. 
BiOlock'iPippfaLj^'^*^ 

The  American  Golden  Russet  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and 
tender  apples,  its  flesh  resembling  more  in  texture  that  of  a  but 
tary  pear,  than  diat  of  an  ordinary  apple.  It  is  widely  cultivated 
at  the  west,  and  in  New-England  as  the  Golden  Russet,  and 
though  neither  handsome,  nor  large,  is  still  an  universal  &vour- 
ita  from  its  great  productiveness  and  admirable  flavour.    Tb* 
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uncouth  name  of  Coze,  She^note,  is  nearly  obsolete,  ezcept 
in  New-Jersey,  and  we  therefore  adopt  the  present  one,  to  which 
it  is  well  entitled.  The  tree  is  thrifty,  with  upright  dral 
coloured  shoots. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish-ovate.     Skin  dull  yellow, 
sprinkled  with  a  very  thin  russet.     Stalk  rather  long  and  slen 
der.    Calyz  closed,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow  buin.     Flesh 
yellowish,  very  tender,  (almost  melting,)  juicy,  with  a  mild,  rich, 
spicy  flavour.     October  to  January. 

The  English  Gtolden  Russet  is  a  sub-acid  sort,  mudi  infe- 
riour  to  the  above.  Fruit  middle  sized,  ovale.  Skin  rouch 
and  thick,  of  a  dingy,  yellow  russet,  rarely  with  a  red  blush. 
Stalk  very  short,  deeply  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh 
pale  yellow,  very  firm  and  crisp,  with  a  brisk,  rather  aromatic 
flavour.  Trees  with  many  slender,  weeping  branches.  No* 
vember  to  March. 

148.  RvssBT,  PtmvAM.  § 

For  a  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  western  apple,  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  zealous  pomologist,  our  friend,  Prolessor  Kirt« 
land,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  considered  decidedly  the  most  valu- 
able late  keeping  apple  in  the  West,  not  inferiour  to  the  New- 
town Pippin,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  very  luzuriant.  It 
originated  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  largely  grown  for  the  New- 
Orleans  and  West  India  markets.  Fruit  medium,  or  large, 
form  rather  flat.  Skin  yellow,  blotched  with  russet,  and  at 
times  tinged  with  a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yet  tender, 
deep  yellow,  juicy,  sub-acid,  rich,  and  very  high  flavoured. 
March  and  April.* 

149.  Russet,  English. 

The  English  Russet  is  a  valuable,  long  keeping  variety,  es 
tensively  cultivated,  and  well  knowa  by  this  name  on  the  Hud» 
SOD,  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  Eng- 
lish sort.  It  is  not  fit  for  use  until  February,  and  may  be  kept 
till  July,  which,  together  with  its  great  productiveness  and  good 
flavour,  renders  it  a  very  valuable  marxet  fruit.  It  is  acknow 
ledged  one  of  the  most  profitable  orchard  apples. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or  sometimes  conical,  and  venr 
regularly  formed.  Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  about  two-thirdui 
covered  with  russet,  which  is  thickest  near  the  stalk.  Calyz 
small,  closed,  and  set  in  an  even,  round  basin,  of  moderate  depth. 
Stalk  rather  small,  projecting  even  with  the  base,  and  pretty 
deeply  inserted,  in  a  narrow,  smooth  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  pleasant,  mild,  slightly  sub-acid  flavour. 

*  This  la  ainee  ssoertsined  to  be  iilentical  with  the  Rozbust  Rumm 

pth  Ed.] 
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TKe  trees  grow  very  straight,  and  form  upright  headsj  ana 
the  wood  is  smooth  and  of  a  lively  hrown. 


Fig.  53.    EngUtk  R»u$eL 

1^0.  Russet,  Boston  ob  Rozbttbt.    Man.  Thomp. 

BoKbury  RoBieting.  Ken. 

This  Russet,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  most 
ftopular  market  fruits  in  the  country,  as  it  is  excellent,  a  pvob 


Fig.  54.    Botton  RnsstL 
12 
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digious  bearer,  and  keeps  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  in  everv 
V»ay,  highly  deserving  extensive  cultivation. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large  roundisb,  a  little  flattened* 
and  slightly  angular.  Skin  at  first  dull  greei^,  covered  with 
brownish-yellow  russet  when  ripe,  with,  rarely,  a^  faint  bltish 
on  one  si()ie.  Stalk  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  not  deeply  inserted.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  round  basin, 
of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  greenish- white,  moderately  juicy, 
with  a  rather  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripens  in  January,  and 
may  be  brought  to  market  in  June. 

There  are  several  native  varieties  of  Russet  or  "  Leather 
Coats,''  of  larger  size  than  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  much 
inferior,  being  apt  to  shrivel  and  become  tasteless. 

151.  Red  Gillifloweb. 

This  appears  to  be  a  native  variety,  and,  although  second 
rate,  is  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Fruit  of 
medium  size,  oblong,  narrowing  rapidly  to  the  eye,  where  it  is 
somewhat  ribbed.  The  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  dark  red. 
The  calyx  is  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  shallow,  furrowed  basin. 
Flesh  white,  of  a  mild  flavour.     November  to  January. 

152.  Sam  Young.    Thomp.  l«ind.  P.  Mag. 

Irish 


An  exceedingly  high  flavoured,  little  desSert  Russet  from 
Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  and  fit  for  use  in  early  winter. 

Fruit  small,  slightly  flattened,  and  Regularly  fi^rmed.  Skin 
bright  yellow,  a  good  deal  bovered  with  gray  russet^ 'and  dotted 
on  the  yellow  portion  with  small  brown  specks.  Stalk  short. 
Calyx  large  and  expanded,  placed  in  a  broad  basin.  Flesh 
greenish,  quite  juicy  and  tender,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  fla- 
vour.     November  to  January. 

158.  Surprise.     Thomp. 

A  small,  round,  whitish-yellow  apple,  of  little  or  no  value,  but 
admired  by  some,  for  its  singularity,— the  flesh  being  stained 
witA  red.    November  to  January. 

154.  SwAAR.    Ooxe.  Floy.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  truly  noble  American  fruit,  produced  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus,  and  so  termed,  from  its 
unusual  weight,  this  word,  in  the  Low  Dutch,  meaning  Jieavy, 
U  requires  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
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and,  in  its  native  soils,  we  have  seen  it  twelve  inches  in  ciroum* 
ference,  and  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  flavoured  apples  in  America,  and  deserves  extensive  cul- 
tivation,  in  all  fiivourable  positions,  though  it  does  not  succeed 
well  in  damp  or  cold  soils. 


Fig.  95.    Swaar, 

Fruit  large,  regularly- formed,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yel- 
low when  first  gathered,  but  when  entirely  ripe,  of  a  fine,  dead 
gold  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  distinct  brown  specks,  and 
sometimes  faintly  marbled  with  gray  russet  on  the  side,  and 
round  the  stalk.  Stalk  slender,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
inserted  in  a  very  round  cavity.  [Sometimes  this  cavity  is  par- 
tially closed.]  Calyx  small,  greenish,  set  in  a  shallow  basin—- 
scarcely  plaited.  Flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  and  a  spicy  smell.  Core 
small.  The  trees  bear  fair  crops,  and  the  firuit  is  in  season 
from  December  to  March. 

155.  Sturmee  PiPriN.     Thomp. 

This  is  a  new  English  variety,  of  the  very  highest  reputation. 
We  have  just  received  trees,  but  we  have,  for  the  following  de- 
scription, the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Fruit  of  middle 
size,  short,  conical.  Skin  yellowish-green,  and  brownish  red  ; 
flesh  firm,  with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour.  The  tree  is  healthy,  and 
a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  retains  its  flavour  arid  briskness  till 
midsummer. 


156.  Sweeting,  Hastfob^. 


A  very  excellent  winter  sweet  apple,  introduced  to  notice  bjf 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  a  zealous  amateur  of  Hartford.  It  may  be  kept 
till  June,  and  this,  added  to  its  great  productiveness,  renders  it 
a  most  profitable  market  fruit.  The  original  tree  of  the  Hart- 
ford Sweeting  is  growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a  few 
miles  fipom  Hartford,  and  has  borne  over  forty  bushels  in  a 
season.  The  wood  is  rather  strong,  but  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
ve^  hardy ;  (branches  not  pendulous,  as  stated  by  Kenrick.) 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattenedt  Skin  smooth, 
and  fair,  almost  covered  and  striped  with  fine  red  over  a  yellow- 
ish-green ground, — and  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  cavity.  Calyx  broad,  closed,  with  few 
segments,  set  in  a  slightly  uneven  basin  which  is  but  little  sunk. 
Flesh  very  juicy,  tender,  with  a  rich,  agreeable  flavour.  D«^ 
eember  to  May  or  June. 

157.  Sweeting,  Ladies'.  § 

The  Ladies'  Sweeting  we  consider  the  finest  winter  sweet 
apple,  for  the  dessert,  yet  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country. 


Fig.  56.    Ladit^  Swttikvt. 
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its  handsome  appearance,  delightful  perfume,  sprightly  flavour, 
and  the  long  time  which  it  remains  in  perfection,  render  it  uni- 
versally  admired  wherever  it  is  known,  and  no  garden  should 
be  without  it.  It  is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  thou, 
sands  of  trees  of  this  variety,  have  been  sent  from  this  garden, 
to  various  parts  of  the  union.  The  wood  is  not  very  strong,  but 
it  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  abundantly. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-ovate,  narrowing  pretty  rapidly  to  tho 
eye.  Skin  very  smooth,  nearly  covered  with  red  in  the  sun,  but 
pale  yellowish-green  in  the  shade,  with  broken  stripes  of  paie 
red.  The  red  is  sprinkled  with  well  marked,  yellowish-gray  dots 
and  covered,  when  first  gathered,  with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
There  is  also  generally  a  faint  marbling  of  cloudy  white  over 
the  red,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fruit,  and  rays  of  the  same 
around  the  stalk.  Calyx  quite  small,  set  in  a  narrow,  shallow, 
plaited  basin.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  in  a  shallow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish- white,  exceedingly  tender,  juicy  and  crisp,  with 
a  delicious,  sprightly,  agreeably  perfumed  flavour.  Keevte 
without  shrivelling,  or  losing  its  flavour,  till  May. 

158.  Sweeting,  Tolman's. 

The  Tolman's  Sweeting  is  scarcely  second  rate  as  a  table 
fruit,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  orchard  sorts,  from  its 
great  productiveness,  its  value  as  food  for  swine  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  for  baking.  Form  nearly  globular.  Skin,  when  fully 
ripe,  whitish-yellow,  with  a  son  blush  on  one  side.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inclining  to  one  side,  and  inserted  in  a 
rather  wide,  shallow,  but  regular  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small 
basin,  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  quite  white,  rather  firm,  fine 
OTained,  with  a  rich,  sweet  flavour.  November  to  April.  This 
miit,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  considerably  resembles  the 
Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  of  Massachusetts. 

159.  SwEETiNO,  Rakshbll's.  f 

BanMdel't  Ked  Puqikin  SwMt  Jbm, 
RaiittdeU't  Sweet 
Red  Pumpkin  Swset 

Ramsdell's  Sweeting  we  have  lately  received  fh>m  Connec* 
ticut,  where  it  is  matly  esteemed  for  the  very  large  crops  it 
bearS;  as  well  as  for  its  remarkably  rich  saccharine  flavour. 
We  believe  it  is  a  native  of  Connecticut ;  and  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ramsdell,  of  Thompson^  in  that 
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Btmte,  who  hM  introd  jced  it  to  public  attention.  The  tree  u 
very  vigorous,  grows  remarkably  straight,  and  upright,  oomee 
early  into  bearing,  and  yields  every  year  enormously. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  oblong,  regularly  shaped* 
and  tapering  slightly  towards  the  eye.  Skin  rich,  dark  red 
dotted  with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  covered  with  a  blue 
bloom.  Stalk  quite  short,  deeply  sunk  in  a  rather  narrow  cav* 
ity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  even  basin.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender  and  mellow,  unusually  sweet  and  rich.  In  weight 
the  apple  ia  light.     October  to  February. 


161.  SpiTZENBTniaH,  Esofits.    Coxe. 

JEwpaa  Spitiemberg.    Tkoa^  Lind, 
.^sopuB  Spitzeqburg.     Ken, 
True  Spttzenboigh. 

The  Esopus  Spitzenburgh  is  a  handsome,  truly  delicious  apple^ 
and  is  generally  considered,  by  all  good  judges,  eaual  to  the 


Fig.  57.    Ftopus  Spitzenburgh. 
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Newtown  Pippin,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  dessert  fruit,  by  any 
cfther  Tariety.  It  originated  at  Bsopus,  a  fkmous  apple  district, 
originally  settled  by  die  Low  Dutch,  on  the  Hudson,  where  it  is 
still  raised  in  its  highest  perfection.  But  throughout  the  wh6le 
of  New.York,  it  is  considered  the  first  of  apples,  and  its  beauty 
and  productiveness  render  it  highly  profitable  for  orchard  cul« 
ture.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  brought  from  Western  New- 
York,  seems  deficient  in  flavour,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the- 
excessive  richness  of  the  soil  there.  The  tree  has  rather  slen 
der  shoots,  and  when  in  bearing,  has  long  and  hanging  limbs. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  tapering  roundly  to  the  eye.  Skin 
smooth,  nearly  covered  with  rich,  lively  red,  dotted  with  distinct 
yellowish  russet  dots.  On  the  shaded  side,  is  a  yellowisft 
ground,  with  streaks  and  broken  stripes  of  red.  Stalk  rather 
long, — ^three  fourths  of  an  inch — and  slender,  projecting  beyond 
the  base,  and  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small,  and 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed. 
Flesh  yellow,  rather  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  rich, 
brisk  flavour.    Seeds  in  a  hollow  core.     December  to  Februarv 

162.  Spitzenbtjugh,  FLUSHiiro. 

This  variety  has  been  confounded  by  Coxe,  and  more  recently 
by  Thompson,  with  the  foregoing,  but  is  really  quite  distinct. 
The  tree  makes  strong,  brown  shoots,  different  from  the  slender 
yellowish  ones  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh. 

The  fruit  is  roundish-conical,  stalk  set  in  a  narrow .  cavity, 
projecting  beyond  the  fruit.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  on 
a  greenish  yellow  ground,  dotted  with  large  (kwn  spots,  and 
coated  with  a  slight  bloom/  Calyx  small,  in  an  even  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
but  without  the  brisk  richness,  or  yellow  colour  of  the  Bsopua 
Spitzenburgh.     October  to  February. 

Kaiohn's  Spitzeitberqh  is  an  inferior  variety,  of  a  conical 
form,  and  pale  red  colour.  It  originated  in  New-Jersey  and  is 
only  of  third  rate  quality.  The  tree  is  also  an  ugly,  rambling 
grower.     The  fruit  keeps  till  April. 

163.  SpiTzsifBBBG,  Newtown.    Coze.  Thomp»  Lind. 

MatcUea. 
BariiDgton  Spitsenbeig. 

The  Newtown  Spitzenberg  comes  from  Newtown,  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  roundish,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  flavour,  but 
inieriour  to  the  Esopus  variety. 

Fruit  of  medium  size  and  regular  form,  roundish,  slightly 
flattened.     Skin  smooth,  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek, 
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a  little  streaked  with  brighter  red,  and  marked  with  naroerotM 
dots.  Calyx  set  in  a  rather  wide,  even  basin.  Stalk  short, 
deeply  inserted.  Flesh  rather  yellowish,  firm,  with  a  mild  and 
agreeable  flavour.    November  to  February. 

164.  Sweeting,  Wells'.  § 

Wells'  Sweeting  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  agreeable, 
for  the  dessert,  of  all  the  early  winter  sweet  apples.  1  he  only 
old  tree  in  our  knowledge,  crows  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  John 
Wells,  near  Newburgh,  N.  i .  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  farther  than  this  neighbourhood,  though  it  may  not  have  ori- 
ginated here.   It  makes  stout,  stiff,  upright  shoots,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and 
lessening  each  way.  Skin  smooth,  pale,  dull  green,  (like  a  Rhode 
Island  Greening  in  colour,  but  paler,)  with  a  dull  red,  or  brown- 
ish  cheek.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  Calyx  short,  set  in 
quite  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  and  very  tender, 
abounding  with  a  rich,  agreeable,  sprightly  juice^  November 
to  January. 

165.  Twenty  Ounce.    H.  Mag. 

Twenty  Ounce  Apple,  i  of  Cayuga 

Eighteen  Ounce  Apple.  >  co.,  N,  Y.       Cayuga  Bed  Streak  ! 

A.  very  large  and  showy  apple,  well  known  in  Cayuga  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  a  native  there.  It  is  a  good,  sprightly  fruit, 
though  not  very  high  flavoured,  but  its  remai^ably  handsome 
appearance,  and  large  size,  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  fruits 
in  market.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  makes  a  compact,  neat  head, 
bears  regular  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  always  fair  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish.  Skin  slightly  uneven,  greenish* 
yellow,  boldly  splashed  and  marbled  with  stripes  of  purplish-red. 
Stalk  short,  set  in  a  wide  deep  cavity.  Calyx  small,  basin  mode« 
rately  deep.  Flesh  coarse-grained,  with  a  sprightly,  brisk  sub* 
acid  flavor.  Oct.  to  Jan.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Twentv 
OUNCE  PIPPIN,  a  laige,  smooth,  dull-coloured  cooking  apple. 

166.  Tewksbttry  Winter  Blxtsh*    Coxe. 

Mr.  Coxe  says,  this  apple  was  brought  from  Tewksbury, 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  It  is  a  handsome,  fair  fruit,  with 
more  flavour  and  juiciness  than  is  usual  in  long-keeping  apples. 
They  may  be  kept  till  August,  without  particular  care,  quite 
plump  and  sound.  The  size  is  small,  rather  flat.  The  skin 
smooth,  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  with  more 
juice  and  flavour  than  any  other  long-keeping  variety.  The 
tree  grows  rapidly  and  straight — and  the  fruit  hangs  tin  late  in 
the  autumn.    January  to  July. 
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197.  Victuals  and  Dbink. 

Biff  Sweet 
Pompey 

This  is  a  large  and  delicious  sweet  apple,  highly  esteemed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  New-Jersej,  where  it  originated, 
about  1750.  It  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hayes,  of  Newark,  from  whom  we  first  received  trees  and  spe* 
cimens  of  the  fruit.     The  fruit  is  very  light. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  rather  irregular,  and  varies  a  good  deal 
In  size.  Skin  thin,  but  rough,  dull  yellow,  marbled  with  russet, 
with  a  faint  russet  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  moderately 
loQg  and  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  an 'irregular  cavity*  Calyx 
small,  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender, 
breaking,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  sweet  flavour.  In  perfection 
from  October  to  January,  but  will  keep  till  ApriL  The  tree  is 
a  moderate  bearer. 

168.  VANnERVBBB.    Coxe.  Thomp.  Ploy. 

Slaleabs. 

The  Vandervere,  when  in  perfection,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
ttful  and  finest  apples.  But  it  requires  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil, 
as  in  a  damp  heavy  soil,  it  is  almost  always  liabk  to  be  spotted, 
unfair,  and  destitute  of  flavour.  It  is  a  native  of  Wilmingtcm, 
Delaware,  and  took  its  name  from  a  family  there.  It  is  a  fine 
old  variety,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  extensive  cultivatioi^  wheie 


Fig.  53.     Vanderver* 
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the  soil  is  &youTabfe.    We  have  befi»e  us  sdnne  apples  of  tbu 
sort,  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  excellent. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  flat.  Skin,  in  its  ground  colour,  yeU 
low,  streaked  and  stained  with  clouded  red,  but  on  the  sunny 
side,  deepening  intp  rich  red,  doited  with  light  gray  specks. 
Stalk  short)  inserted  in  a  smooth,  rather  wide,  cayity.  Calyx 
small*  dosed,  set  in  a  regular,  well-formed  basin,  of  moderate 
depUw  Flesh  yellow,  crisp  and  tender,  with  a  nofa  and  qiri^tly 
jmce.    October  to  January. 

169.  Wmxsjx  Affuu    Ckixe. 

Behnoink.  ,Xim^, 

The  Waxen  Apple,  for  whose  correct  history  we  are  indebted 
to  that  careful  pomologist,  Professor  Kirtiand,  of  GleVelitnd,  is 
esteemed  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  now  most  largely  ctiltivaled,  one 
of  the  very  finest  of  all  early  winter  varieties.  It  was  carried 
from  eastern  to  western  Virginia,  by  Neisley,  a  nurseryman  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Thence  it  was  introduced  into  Belmont  co.,  and  other 
parts  of  Ohio.  From  Rockport  it  was  carried  by  G.  Olmstead, 
Esq.,  to  Boston  in  1884,  incdrrectly  under  tiid  iiamet>rBelmb0& 

Fruit  of  middle^  size,  globular,  a  little  flattened  kai  darrower 
towards  th6  ^ye-*-6Dmetimes^oblong;  'when  of  thei  latter  fcrns^ 
the  eye  is  knobby.  Stalk  short.  Skin  pale  yellowy '^raireljr 
tinged  with:  it  bright  vermiUion  blush,  virtjCyyot  oily  smeoth. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  tender,  sometimes  almost  melting,  and  of  a 

mild,  agreeable  flavour.    November  to  Februaiy. 

^  '  .    .■  \ 

170.  Watson's  Dumpling. 

A  very  large,  English  kitchen  apple,  of  fair  quality.  Fruit 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  regular  form,  nearly  round. 
Skin  smooth,  yellowish-green,  faintly  striped  with  dull  red. 
Stalk  short.  Flesh  juicy,  rather  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sub- 
acid  flavour,  and  stews  well.     October  to  January. 


171.  Woolman's  Long. 

Ortley  Apple.    Lind. 
Ortley  Pippin.     Man. 
Tan  Dyne,  {of  tome,) 


This  high  flavoured  and  excellent  fruit,  was  sent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Floy,  in  1825,  who  named  it  after  Michael  Ortley,  Esq., 
from  whose  orchard,  in  South  Jersey,  it  was  obtained.  But  we 
observe  that  Thompson,  in  the  last  edition,  makes  it  synonymous 
with  Woolman's  Long,  which  is,  perhaps,  an  English  variety. 
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TTie  Ortley  has,  hitherto,  always  been  thought  an  American 
variety,  and  we  regreJfthatitii^^soJittle  dtiltivated  here. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  oval,  otherwise  somewhat  re- 
Bembles  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippm.  *  Skin  lively  yellow,  in 
the  shade,  with  a  scarlet  blush,  sprinkled  with  white  specks  and 
gray  russet  patches  ift  the  sun.  Stalk  slider,  inserted  in  an 
even,  smooth  d^ression.  Calyx  lai^e,  set  in  a  plaited,  tathei 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  nearly- wfcflt©,  crisp,  and  rather  fiftil, 
breaking,  With  an  excellent,  sprightly,  perfumed' flavour.  An 
i^uhdant  beWrer,  and  will,  ho  douSt,  prore  ^  most  ialflable  sdft. 
Noyember  to  Apr§i'      "     >     ;. ;.  .*;.'• 

172.  WmE  Apple.  §  Coxe. 

Hayjf  Wjnter. 

The  Wine  Apple  is  a  very  handsotne,  and  an  admirable 
winter  fruit,  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  hardy  tree  ;  all  of 
which  qualities  render  it  a  very  popular  orchard  and  market 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Delai^are,  but  is  now  very  largely  dil- 
tivated,  also  in  Western  New- York.  The  tree  has  small  leaves, 
grows  thriftily,  and  makes  a  fine,  ^sp^'^diiig  head.  '   ^  ' 

Fruit  rather  above,  medium  size— in  rich  soils  laige  ;  form 
regular,  nearly  round,  a  little  flattened  at  the  ends.  Skin 
smooth,  of  a  lively  deep  red,  over  a  yellow  ground,  or,  more 
frequently,  with'  a  fevi^  indistinct  stripes  of  yetlow.  Stalk  short, 
inserted  in  a  roiihd,  stiiobth  cavity,  with  a  little  russet  around  it. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  jiitcy  and  crisp.  With  a  rather  vinous, 
rich,  and  pleasant  flavour.  This  apple  is  nbt  only  fliie  for  tHe 
table,  but  is  also  excellent  for  cooking  and  cider.  October  to 
March. 

173.  WiNBSAP.  §  ,Coxe. 

Wine  Sop?    Thomp, 

This  is  not  only  a  good  apple  fi>r  the  table,  but  it  is  klso  one 
of  the  very  finest  cider  fruits,  and  its  fruitfulness  render  it  a 
great  fiivourite  with  orchardists.  The  tree  grows  rather  iitegii- 
larly,  and  does  not  form  a  handsome  head,  but  it  bears  early, 
and  the  apples  have  the  good  quality  of  hanging  late  upon  the 
trees,  without  injury,  while  the  tree  thrives  well  on  sandy  light 
soils. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong.  Skin  smcioth,  of  a  flne 
dark  red,  with  a  few  streaks,  and  a  little  yellow  ground,  appear- 
ing on  the  shady  side.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  set 
in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  regular  basin, 
with  fine  plaits.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  with  a  rich,  bigh 
flavour.     November  to  May. 
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174.  WmTBR  QiTEBN.    Coze. 

Winter  Qntening.    T%omp* 

A  fruit  of  medium  quality,  much  cultivated  in  the  lower  part 
of  New-Jersey.  Fruit  conical,  considerably  broadest  at  the 
base.  Skin  fine  deep  crimson  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  yellow ; 
of  a  paler  and  livelier  red,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  slender,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
moderately  sunk.  Flesh  yellowish,  of  a  mild  and  rather  plea« 
sant,  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer.  Na 
vember  to  February. 


Class  IF.     Cider  Apples. 


175.  Cooper's  RtrssETmo.    Coxe. 

This  native  apple  is  especially  suited  to  light  sandy  soils, 
where  some  other  sorts  fail.  It  makes  an  exceedingly  strong 
cider,  of  delicious  flavour. 

Fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovate,  pale  yellow,  partially  covered 
with  russet.  Stalk  slender,  and  very  long.  Flesh  dry,  rich 
and  sweet.  The  fruit  is  fit  for  cider  in  November,  keeps  well 
through  the  winter,  and  is  esteemed  by  many  for  cooking.  Tree 
small,  with  numerous  little  branches. 

176.  Camffield.     Coxe. 
Newuk  Sweeting. 

Another  capital  New-Jersey,  cider  apple,  ranking  next  to  the 
Harrison.  It  forms  a  fine  large  tree,  with  straight,  spreading 
limbs,  and  is  very  productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  rather  flattened.  Skin 
smooth,  washed  and  striped  with  red,  over  a  ereenish-yellow 
^found.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  firm,  rich  and  sweet, 

177.  Gilpin.     Coxe.  Thomp. 

Carthoiue. 

A  handsome  cider  fruit,  from  Virginia,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  table  fruit  from  February  to  May.  A  very  hardy,  vigo- 
rous and  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oblong.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  handsome,  richly  streaked  with  deep  red  and  yellow.    Stalk 
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■hort,  deeply  inserted.  Cal3rx  in  a  round,  rather  deep  bario. 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  rich,  becoming  tenaer  and 
sprightly  in  the  spring. 

178.  Harbison.    Coxe. 

New-Jersey  is  the  most  oelebrated  cider  making  district  in 
America,  and  this  apple,  which  originated  in  Essex  county,  of 
that  state,  has  loBg  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  as  a  cider 
fruit.  Ten  bushels  of  the  apples  make  a  barrel  of  cider.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  and  bears  very  large  crops. 

Fruit  medium  size,  ovate  or  roundish-oblong.  Skin  yellow, 
with  roughish,  distinct  black  specks.  Stem  one  inch,  or  more, 
long.  Flesh  yellow,  rather  dry  and  lough,  but  with  a  rich  fla- 
vour, producing  a  high  coloured  cider,  of  great  body.  The 
fruit  is  very  free  from  rot,  falls  easily  from  the  tree  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  keeps  well.  The  best  cider  of  this  va- 
riety, is  worth  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  barrel,  in  New- York. 

179.  Hewe's  Virginia  Crab.     Coxe. 

The  Virginia  Crab  makes  a  very  high  flavoured  dry  cider, 
which,  by  connoisseurs,  is  thought  unsurpassed  in  flavour  by 
any  other,  and  retains  its  soundness  a  long  time.  It  is  a  pro- 
digious bearer,  and  the  tree  is  very  hardy,  though  of  small  size. 

Fruit  quite  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  nearly 
round.  Skin  dull  red,  dotted  with  white  specks,  and  obscurely 
streaked  with  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flash 
fibrous,  with  an  acid,  rough,  and  astringent  flavour,  and  when 
ground,  runs  clear  and  limpid  from  the  press,  and  ferments 
very  slowly.  The  Virginia  Crab  is  oflen  mixed  with  rich  pulpy 
apples,  to  which  it  imparts  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  quality. 

The  Roane's  White  Crab  is  a  sub- variety  of  the  foregoing, 
aloot  the  same  size,  v^th  a  yellow  skin.  It  makes  a  rich, 
strong,  bright  liquor,  and  keeps  throughout  the  summer,  in  a 
well-bunged  cask,  perfectly  sweet. 

180.  HAGI.0E  Crab.     Lind. 

This  is  a  celebrated  old  English  cider  fruit,  scarcely  known  in 
tkts  country.  Lindley  says,  when  planted  on  a  dry  soil,  with  a 
calcareous  bottom,  it  produces  a  most  excellent  cider.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  juice  is  1081. 

"  Fruit  small,  ill-shaped,  something  between  an  apple  and  a 
crab,  more  long  than  broad,  wide  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the 
crown,  which  is  a  little  sunk,  and  the  eye  flat.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
a  little  marbled  in  different  directions  with  a  russet-gray,  tod 
having  a  few  red  specks  or  streaks  on  the  sunny  side.  _  Eye  flirty 
with  a  iqpreading  calyx.     Stalk  short.'' 
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This  is  totally  distinct  from  the  Summeb  IIaglob  of  Amev  o 
nurseries  [Hagloe  Crah,  of  Coxe],  a  large,  handsome,  round«*in, 
purplish-red  apple,  covered  with  bloom  and  ripe  in  August — ^flesh 
soft  and  woolly,  of  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor — the  tree  a  slow 
grower,  with  thick,  blunt  idioots. 


181.  Red  Streak.    Coxe. 


HerefoiddiiM  Bed  Stnak,  >  ^ 
Scndamore's  Cnb»  {  ^ 


A  capital  English  cider  apple,  which  thrives  admirably  in 
this  country,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed,  as  it  makes  a  rich, 
high  flavomed,  strong  liquor.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  and  m, 
great  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  ratber 
deep  basin.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  short.  %in  richly 
streaked  with  red,  with  a  few  yellow  streaks  and  spots.  Flesh 
yellow,  rich,  firm  and  dry. 


182.  Sttrs.    Thomp. 

FOVMC 

StyiQ* 


Komt  Stvn.    lAnd» 
>.    Goes. 


The  Stire  is  a  famous  old  English  cider  fruit,  and  Lindley 
i^marks  that  Styre  cider  may  be  fi>und  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chepstow,  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  orange  cheek.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  firm,  of 
high  flavour  and  makes  a  high  coloured  liquor.  The  tree 
thrives  well  here,  and  forms  a  yery  upright,  broom-Ilke  head. 
October  to  January. 


In  addition  to  the  tbr^oinff,  several  of  the  taUe  apples  aL. 
ready  described  are  esteemed  ror  cider,  as  die  Newtown  Pirain, 
Wine  Apple,  Winesap,  etc.,  and  some  of  the  high  flavoured  Eng- 
lish varieties  in  the  preceding  pages  are  very  highly  valued  fot 
cider  in  Britain, — the  Golden  Pippin,  Golden  Harvey,  Down- 
ton,  &;c.  The  Fox  Whelp  is  a  very  celebrated  apple  of  this 
class,  used  to  flavour  and  give  strength  to  neariy  all  the  choice 
cider  of  Herefordshire,  which  is  not  yet  introduced  here,  to  oti* 
knowledge.  It  is  middle  sized,  ovate,  dark  red,  with  a  richi 
heavy  juice,  of  the  specific  gravity  1078.  The  SiBBBiAir  Brf. 
TEE  Sweet  is  a  variety  of  crab  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  Siberian  Crab,  small  roundish,  ovate^  yel< 
low;  an  immense  bearer,  and  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  Eng 
land,  for  mixing  with  other  cider  apples,  to  impart  ri^ness. 
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OlMf  F.    Apples  for  Omameni  or  Prenrvmg. 


183.  SiBSsiAN  Ceab.    Arb.  Brit. 

Pynn  baooata.    Mh.  BnL 

The  common  Siberian  Crab  is  a  beautiful  little  fhut,  which  ii 
produced  in  rich  clusters  on  the  branches,  and,  at  a  distanoey 
resembles  large  and  handsome  cherries.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
for  preserving,  and  almost  every  large  garden  in  the  middle 
states,  contains  a  tree  of  this  variety.  It  forms  a  vigorous,  neat 
tree,  of  rather  small  size,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  white,  are 
produced  in  beautiful  profusion  in  spring,  and  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  regularly  follows. 

Fruit  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  regu- 
larly formed,  and  rather  flat.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  lively  scarlet, 
over  a  clear  yellow  ground,  and  when  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off, 
is  highly  polished.  Stalk  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  very 
slender.  Calyx  small,  slightly  sunk.  Fit  for  preserving  in 
September  and  October. 

184.  Large  Red  Sibebian  Crab. 

PyniB Praifolia.    AHt.BriL 

This  variety  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  round* 
ish-ovate,  with  a  large  and  prominent  calyx,  and  a  pale  red  and 
yellow  skin.  It  forms  a  larger  tree,  with  rather  coarser  foliage 
than  the  common  variety,  and  is  esteemed  for  ihe  same  pur- 
poses.    September  and  October. 

185.  Yellow  Siberian  Crab. 

Amber  Gkab. 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  common  Siberian  Cmb,  except 
in  its  fruit,  which  is  rather  larger,  and  of  a  line  amber  or  golden 
yellow.  Both  this  and  the  rod  aro  beautiful  ornaments  to  the 
fruit  garden  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  aro  equally  esteemed 
f<^  preserves  and  jellies.     September. 

Quite  a  number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  from  the  Sibe* 
rian  Crab  in  this  countzfi,  mostly  of  larger  size — some  hy 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  and  several  by  Mr.  Thompson,  oc 
Catskill,  but  scarcely  deserving  of  especial  notice  here. 
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186.  Double  Flowebing  Chinese  Crab. 

Pyroa  Spectabilis.    Arh.  BriL 
Muos  Spectabilis.    N.  Duh. 
Double  floweiing  Apple. 

This  very  beautiful  crab  tree  from  China,  which  produces  a 
small  green  fruit,  of  no  value,  is  highly  admired  for  its  showy 
blossoms.  These  are  large,  tipped  with  deep  red  in  the  bud,  but 
when  open,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  semi-double,  large,  and 
produced  in  fine  clusters.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental, 
small  tree,  growing  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 


Select  Ust  of  apples  for  a  small  garden,  to  ripen  in  succession. 

Stanmer, 

I^arly  HarvesL  Rambo. 
Red  Astrachan.  Wmter. 

Early  Strawberry.  Newtown  Pippin. 

Drap  d'Or.  Dutch  Mignonoe. 

Early  Red  Maigaret  Esopiu  Spitzenbuigh. 

William's  Favourite.  Balawin. 

Autumn,  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

Porter.  Northern  Spy. 

Fall  Pippin.  Swaar. 

Roes  NonpareiL  Boston  Rnsset 

Maiden's  Blush.  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Jersey  Sweet  Yellow  Belle^Fleur. 

Fall  Harvey.  American  Golden  Rueset. 

Gravenstein.  Lady  Apple. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise.  Peek's  Pleasant 

Golden  Sweet  Herefordshire  Pearmain. 

Apples  of  fne  quality,  suited  to  a  cold  northern  climate.  Fa- 
meuse,  Canada  Reinette,  Pomme  de  Neige,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Boston  Russet,  Porter,  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Red  As- 
trachan, Ladies'  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Ball. 

Apples  of  fne  quality j  suited  to  a  southern  climate.  Early 
Red  Margaret,  Large  Yellow  Bough,  English  Golden  Pippin, 
Sheep-Nose,  Lady  Apple,  Maiden's  Blush,  Gravenstein,  Golden 
Reinette,  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  English  Russet,  Mai  Carle, 
Yellow  Belle-Fleur,  Wine  Apple,  Roman  Stem. 

A  number  of  native  varieties,  which  have  originated  at  the 
extreme  south,  are  found  to  succeed  better  there  than  most  of 
our  northern  apples.  Among  these  are  the  Horse  Apple,  Moun- 
tain Pippin,  Father  Abram,  etc.  These  are  not  fine  at  the 
north,  but  are  well  adapted  to  the  cRmate  of  Groorgia,  Alabama, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  ALMOND* 

Aimgdaha  communis,  Dec.    Roaao&B,  of  botanists. 
Jbmimdtar,  of  the  French ;  ManAdhaum,  German ;  Mandoiio,  Italian ;  A3mendr% 

Spanish. 

Thb  Almond  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  mountains  of  Asia,  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is 
mentioned  in  scripture  as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  fertile  land 
of  Canaan.  It  so  strongly  resembles  the  peach  tree  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  by  the  leaves  and  wood  only ;  indeed, 
several  botanists  are  of  opinion,  from  experiments  made  in 
raising  the  almond  from  seed,  that  this  tree  and  the  peach  are 
originally  the  same  species,  and  that  the  rich  and  luscious 
peach  is  the  effect  of  accidental  variation,  produced  by  culture 
on  the  almond.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  two  in  our 
gardens  lies  in  the  fruit,  which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little 
more  than  a  stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  skin,  while 
the  Peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh.  The  bios* 
soms  of  the  almond  resemble  those  of  the  peach,  but  are  larger  ; 
they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  leaves,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Uses.  The  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond  is  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  is  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
confectionary,  cookery,  and  perfumery.  It  is  raised  in  great 
quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Portugal,  and  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  bitter  almond  is  used 
in  cookery  and  confectionary,  and  in  medicine,  it  furnishes  the 
prussic  acid  of  the  shops,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  poisons. 
From  both  species  an  oil  is  also  obtained. 

In  France  the  almond  is  preferred  as  a  stock  on  which  to 
bud  and  graft  the  peach,  which,  in  a  very  dry  climate  or  chalky 
soil,  it  is  found,  renders  the  latter  more  healthy  and  fruitful 
than  its  own  bottom.  The  sweet  hard-shelled  variety  {Douce  d 
coque  durCr)  is  preferred  for  stocks  by  French  nurserymen. 

Ctdtivaiion.  The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm  dry  soil, 
and  its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  Peach.  The  sweet  almond  is  the  only  variety  considered 
of  value  here,  and  it  is  usually  propagated  by  budding  it  on 
Plum  stock,  or  on  the  bitter  almond  seedlings.  It  is  rather 
more  hardy  at  the  north  when  budded  on  the  former,  and  as  the 
buds  of  the  sweet  almond  are  rather  slender  and  small,  the 
plmn  stocks  to  be  budded  should  be  thrifly  seedlings  not  mora 

13* 
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than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  hud 
is  inserted. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard-Shell  Sweet  Almond,  and  the 
bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New- York,  and 
will  bear  tolerable  crops  without  care.  The  Soft-Shell  Sweet 
Almond,  or  Ladies'  Almond,  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
garden  as  a  standard,  north  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  they  succeed 
well  trained  to  a  wall  or  on  espalier  rails  in  a  warm  situation ; 
the  branches  being  slightly  protected  in  winter. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of  the  Almond 
should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable  extent  in  the  warm  and 
favourable  climate  of  some  of  the  southern  states.  Especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  it  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  admirably. 

1.  Common  Almond.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A.  c.  dulck.    Dec 

Amandier  k  Petit  YvaaX,  >  ^  n.  i 

oaramun,       J  ^- -'^ 

Amande  oommiuifl. 
Common  Sweet. 

This  is  the  common  Sweet  Almond  of  France  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  and  productive  sorts 
here.  Nuts  hard,  smooth,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
compressed  and  pointed,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  inferior  to 
the  following.  Flowers  expand  before  the  leaves.  Ripens  last 
cf  September. 

2.  Thb  Long  ELlrd-Shell  Almond.  § 

Aaoandier  k  gios  fruit    O.  Duh, 
'  — —  dur.    JVow. 

A  variety  with  handsome  large,  pale  rose  coloured  flowers, 
opening  before  the  leaves,  and  large  and  long  fruit  a  third  longer 
than  other  varieties.  The  stone  is  about  as  large  as  the  soft- 
shell  variety,  but  the  kernel  is  larger  and  plumper.  This  is  a 
food  hardy  sort  and  it  is  very  ornamental  when  in  blossom. 
Lipens  about  the  last  of  September. 

3.  Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond.  §  Lind. 

Doax  &  coque  tendre,  >  mt 
Sultan  k  ooque  tendre,  S  ^^*'^' 
Amandier  k  coque  tendre.    O.  Duik. 

dea  Dames.    N,  Duk,  PmL 

Amandier  des  Damen,   >  j^  . 
Ou  Amande  Princesse.  \  ■*'<'••"'«• 
Ladies'  thin  Shell 

The  Soft^-Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond,  is  the  finest  of  all  die  Al- 
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moiMb.  1:  is  the  variety  very  oommoa  in  the  sbops  of  the  con* 
fectioners,  with  a  shell  so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  between 
the  fiDgers,  and  the  kernel  of  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the 
dessert.  It  ripens  early  in  the  season,  and  is  also  highly  es« 
teemed  in  a  young  or  fresh  state,  being  served  on  the  table  for  thifl 
purpose  about  the  middle  of  July  in  Paris.  The  blossoms  of 
.thb  variety  expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves,  and  are 
more  deeply  tinged  with  red  than  the  foregoing.  Several  varie- 
ties are  made  of  this  in  France,  but  they  are  (as  quoted  above) 
all  essentially  the  same. 

Fruit  two  inches  long,  oval,  compressed.  The  nut  is  more 
than  an  inch  long,  oval  pointed,  one-sided,  with  a  light  coloured, 
porous,  very  tender  shell.     The  kernel  sweet  and  rich. 

On  the  plum  stock,  in  a  favourable  aspect,  this  alm(Mid  suc- 
ceeds, with  a  little  care,  in  the  middle  states. 

4.  Sultana  Sweet  Almond.     Lind. 

Amande  Sultane.    O.  DmJL  NoU. 
Amandier  Sultane. 
Saltan.    Thony^* 

A  tender  shelled  almond  of  excellent  quality,  with  smaller 
fruit  and  narrower  kernel  than  the  Soft-Shell  Almond,  but  of 
equally  excellent  flavour,  and  which  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  is  thought,  by  Poiteau,  to  be  scarcely  different  from  the  Soft- 
Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond. 

5.  PisTACHiA  Sweet  Almond.     Lind. 

Amande  Pistache.    O.  Duh,  Noit. 
Amandier  F^tacbe. 

A  variety  of  almond  with  a  very  small  pointed  fruit,  about 
1^  sis^  wd  shape  of  that  of  a  Pistachia,  enclosing  a  kernel  of 
a  delicate  sweet  flavour.  The  shell  not  quite  so  soft  as  the  Soft- 
Shell  Almond.  This  is  scarcely  known  yet  in  this  country,  but 
is  worth  further  trial  at  the  south. 

6.  Peach  Almond. 

Peach  Almond,  J  ^^*«^ 
Amandier-Pdcher.    N.  Duh,  Nois.  PoU. 

A  rather  indifferent  variety,  nearly  sweet,  but  often  slightly 
fitter.     It  is  a  true  cross  between  the  peaoh  and  the  almond,  and 

*  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  liis  nomenclature  of  Almonds,  as  he  (of 
lyb  printer)  nustakes  the  meaning  of  the  French  tenns ;  Amande  Sultane  of  «U  Iht 
Aeneh  anthom  should  be  tianalated  Sultana,  not  Sultan- 
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In  its  leaies,  flowers,  and  stone  strongly  resembles  tiie  peach  j 
the  fruit  is  also  pulpy  and  of  tolerable  flavour,  like  an  indifferen: 
peach.     The  nut  scarcely  ever  ripens  well  as  far  north  as  this* 

7.  BrrTER  Almond.     Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bitter  Almond  has  large  pale  blossoms,  difiering  little 
from  the  common  almond,  except  in  the  kernel,  which  is  bitter. 
There  are  two  varieties  one  with  a  hard,  and  the  other  with  a 
brittle  shell.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  abundantly,  ripens 
in  September.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  of  a  darker  green 
than  those  of  most  of  the  sweet  fruited  varieties. 

Oenamental  Varieties.  The  Jhoarf  Double  Flowering  AL 
numdy  {Amygdalus  pumila,  Lin.  Prunus  sinensisy  of  some,)  is  a 
beautiful,  well  known,  low  shrub,  extremely  ornamental  in 
spring,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  small  pink  blossoms, 
very  double. 

The  Large  Double  Flowering  Almond  (A.  a  grand  Jleury  N. 
Duh,)  (A  communis  plenoy)  is  a  beautiful  French  variety,  with 
large,  nearly  white  flowers,  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  also 
beiyrs  a  good,  small,  hard-shell  Almond. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  APBIGOT. 

ArmemiKa  vnlgarit,  Dec.    RoKuxm,  of  botankte. 
ilMoo<Mr,  of  tbe  Fiencb;  AvriktminJbaum,  Geman;  ABmaM»,  Ilsinn;  AAm^ 

cogu«,  Spanish. 

The  Apricot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stone  fruit  trees, 
easily  known  by  its  glossy  heart-shaped  foliage,  large  white 
blossoms,  and  smooth-skinned,  golden  or  ruddy  fruit.  In  the 
fruit  garden  it  is  a  highly  attractive  object  in  early  spring,  as 
its  charming  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand.  It  forms  a  fine 
spreading  tree  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  as  an  open  standard  south  of  the  42^  of  latitude 
in  this  country. 

The  native  countries  of  this  tree  are  Armenia,  Arabia,  and 
the  higher  regions  of  central  Asia.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
Grosier  the  mountains  west  of  Pekin  are  covered  with  a  natural 
growth  of  apricots.     The  names  by  which  it  is  kno^n  in  vari« 
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mis  European  countries  all  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  the  originul 
Arabic  term  Berkoche. 

Uses.  A  very  handsome  and  delicious  dessert  fruit,  only  in 
ferior  to  the  peach,  ripening  about  midsummer,  after  cherries, 
and  before  plums,  at  a  season  when  it  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
For  preserving  in  sugar  or  brandy,  for  jellies,  or  pastries,  it  ii 
highly  esteemed,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  an  admirable  liqueul 
is  n»de  from  the  iruit ;  and  it  is  also  dried  for  winter  use.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  the  free  bearing  sorts— the  Turkey, 
Orange,  and  Breda — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

Cttltivation.  This  tree  is  almost  always  budded  on  the 
plum  stock  (on  which  in  July  it  takes  readily,)  as  it  is  found 
more  hardy  and  durable  than  upon  its  own  root.  Many  Ame- 
rican  nurserymen  bud  the  apricot  on  the  peach,  but  the  trees, 
so  produced,  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality — short  lived,  more 
liable  to  diseases,  and  the  fruit  of  a  second  rate  flavour.  Bud- 
ded  on  the  plum  they  are  well  adapted  to  strong  soils,  in  which 
they  always  hold  their  fruit  better  than  in  light  sandy  soils. 

Apricots  generally  grow  very  thriftily,  and  soon  make  fine 
heads,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit ; 
but  the  crop  of  the  latter  frequently  falls  of  when  half  grown, 
from  being  stung  by  the  Plum-weevil  or  curculio,  to  which  the 
smooth  skin  of  this  fruit  seems  highly  attractive.  To  remedy 
this,  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  as  is  directed  for  the 
plum.  Seedling  apricots  are  usually  more  hardy  and  produc- 
tive here,  than  the  finer  grafted  sorts. 

This  is  a  favourite  tree  for  training  on  walls  or  espaliers,  and, 
in  town  gardens  especially,  we  often  see  it  trained  against  the 
sides  of  brick  houses,  and  yielding  most  abundantly.  As  it 
bears  its  fruit  in  the  same  way  as  the  peach,  and  requires  the 
same  management,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  latter  head 
for  direction  as  to  pruning  and  training.  As  the  apricot,  how- 
ever, expands  its  blossoms  very  early,  it  should  not  be  placed  on 
an  east  wall,  or  in  a  situation  where  it  is  too  much  exposed  to 
the  full  morning  sun. 

Diseases.  When  budded  on  the  Plum,  this  tree  is  but  little 
liable  to  diseases,  and  may  be  considered  a  hardy  fruit  tree.  In 
order  to  render  it  fruitful,  and  keep  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  pro- 
ductive state,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the 
ghartening'in  system  of  pruning  recommended  for  the  peach. 

1.  Albergiee.     Thomp.  N.  Duh.  Nois. 

Albexge.    O.  Dtih.  Ban.  Jard. 

This  is  a  variety  very  common  in'  the  interiour  of  France, 
where  it  is  constantly  reproduced  with  but  little  variation  fi-ora 
tho  med'-Alberge  bein^r  the  name  of  the  apricot  m  some  of  tlie 
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pjpovinoes.  It  is  a  free  grower,  aod  bears  well,  but  is  neither  at 
large  nor  fine  as  many  other  varieties.  The  leaves  are  maaUj 
and  often  have  little  wing-like  ears  at  the  base.  The  Alber- 
giers  are  much  used  ibr  stocks  in  Fracioe. 

Fruit  small,  roundish,  deq>  yellow.  Flesh  reddish,  firm,  with 
a  brisk,  vinous  flavour.  Stone  eompressed ;  kernel  li^tter.  £s« 
teemed  for  preserving.  There  are  several  varieties  <rf  this  not 
yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the  &)e8t  of  wbieh  axe 
the  AlhergUr  4e  Tourt,  wad  A.  de  MarOgameL  Kipe  isaddle  of 
August. 

2.  Bbeda.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Amande  Aveline,   1 

Aiwnw,  >>S^^ 

Pemqae,  ^liimp, 

HttBselQUsmiaudel,  J 

This  is  a  very  excellent  small  Apricot,  said  to  be  onginally 
from  Africa,  which  bears  well  with  common  culture,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  not  only  a  high  flavoured 
dessert  sort,  but  it  makes  one  of  the  richest  preserves.  The 
blossom  buds  are  tinged  with  deep  red  before  they  expand. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
roundish,  sometimes  rather  four  sided.  Suture  well  marked. 
Skin  orange,  becoming  dark  orange  in  the  sun.  Flesh  deep 
orange,  rich,  high  flavoured  and  rather  juicy— separating  freely 
from  the  stone.  The  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  is  eaten  in  France, 
whence  the  naaie  Amande  AveUne.    Pirst  of  August. 

JJ.  Black.     Thonoip.  Fors. 

Amyedaltis  dasycarpa.    Dec. 

Purple  Apfieot    Lmd, 

Anjfoumou !    O.  Jkth,  ? 

Noir. 

VioleL 

IhiPape.  * 


This  remarkable  little  Apricot  so  strongly  resembles  a  dar 
timnd  Plum,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
talten  for  one.  (It  was  indeed  calle.l  Prunus  dasycarpa  by  the 
old  botanists.)  It  is  pretty  good,  and  very  hardy,  and  its  unique 
appearance  renders  it  sought  afler  by  amateurs.  The  tree  has 
a  rough,  somewhat  crooked  trunk,  and  small,  aval  foliage. 

F^uit  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  round.  Skin 
pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  dull  reddish  purple  in  the  sun,  cover- 
ed with  a  slight  down.  Flesh  pale  red  next  the  skin,  yellow 
near  the  stone,  adhering  somewhat  to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  n 
pleasant,  slightly  astringent  fiav«mr.     Kernel  sweet.    August* 
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4.  BxmssLS.    Thomp.  Liod.  Miller. 

The  Bnmek  Ajpirioot  if  not  |i  fine  fruit  in  this  country,  but  U 
b  a  good  bearer  in  light  soils.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
aval,  and  flattened  on  its  sides.  Skin  pale  yellow,  dotted  with 
white  in  the  shade,  but  often  marked  with  a  little  russety  brown 
in  the  sun.  Suture  deep  next  the  stalk.  Flesh  yellow,  rathef 
firm,  ^itb  a  lively  but  not  rich  flavour.  Kernel  bitter.  Middle 
of  August.    T^  Brussels  of  some  collections  is  the  Bred^. 

.5.  HsicsxiBXB.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  large  and  beautiful  English  variety,  of  the  finest  quality, 
yet  little  disseminated  in  the  United  States,  but  which  highly 
deserves  extensive  planting.  It  strongly  resembles  the  l£>or« 
park,  from  which  it  is  known  by  its  stone  not  being  perforated 
like  that  variety.     It  also  ripens  a  little  earlier. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  but  considerably  compressed  or  flatten- 
ed on  its  sides.  Skin  orange,  with  a  red  cheek.  Flesh  bright 
orange,  tender,  rather  more  juicy  and  sprightly  than  the  Moor- 
park,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  plum-like  flavour.  Stone  rather 
smaH,  and  kernel  bitter.     End  of  July. 

6.  Laroe  Earlt.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Gros  Precoce, 
De  St  Jean, 
De  St  Jean  Booge, 
<3fP8  d'Alexaadne, 
Grcs  Fxuhe, 


^  acta 


This  variety  which  we  have  just  received  from  abroad,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  large  early  Apricot  known. 
It  ripens  in  France  on  midsummer  day  (the  fite  de  St  Jean,) 
which  will  be  about  its  se^ason  ,here« 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather  oblong,  and  compressed.  Suture 
deep.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  orange  in  the  shade,  fine  bright 
orange  with  a  few  ruddy  spots  in  .the  sun.  Flesh  separatinc 
readily  from  the  stone,  orange  coloured,  rich  and  juicy.  Kemd 
bitter. 

7.  MooRPARE.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Ansone, 
Donmore, 
Dnnmore's  Breda* 
Sudlow's  Moorpark, 
Hunt's  Moorpark, 
Oldaker's  Moorpark, 
Walton  Moorpark, 
Temple's, 
De  Nancy, 


ac.  to 


This  fine  old  variety  is  the  most  popular  and  wtddy  diatenii 
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Inated  in  this  country,  except  the  Red  Masculine.  It  has  its 
name  from  Moorpark,  the  teat  of  Sir  \^  illiam  Temple,  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  cultivated  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  only  a  moderate  hearer  here,  and  especially 
requires  the  shortening-in  mode  of  pruning  as  reoonmiended  for 
the  Peach. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  ahout  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  di> 
ameter  each  way,  on  a  standard  tree ;  rather  larger  cm  one  side 
of  the  suture  than  the  other.  Skin  orange  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  oranee^or  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  marked  with  numerous 
dark  specks  and  dots.  Flesh  quite  firm,  bright  orange,  parting 
free  from  the  stone,  quite  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  fla- 
vour. Stone  peculiarly  peffarated  along  the  back,  where  a  pin 
may  be  pushed  through,  nearly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kernel  bitter.     Ripe  early  in  August. 

8.  Mtrscs-MuscH.     Thomp.  Nois. 

D'Aleiandrie. 

This  delicious  little  Apricot  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Musch  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  ;  but  it  is  also  com- 
mon  about  Alexandria,  and  in  northern  Egypt  it  is  said  to  be 
raised  in  such  abundance  that  the  dried  fruit  is  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  rather  delicate,  and  requires  a  shel- 
tered position. 

Fruit  rather  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
round.  Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  little  orange  red  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  with  a  transpareiU  piSp,  tender,  melting, 
and  very  sweet.    Kernel  sweet. 

9.  Okanoe.     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Early  Orange. 
SoyiuOnuige. 
Rc^ral  George. 
PenduL 
Boysl  Pendan. 

An  Apncot  of  only  tolerable  quality  for  the  dessert,  but  it  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  for  preserving ;  and  it  makes  delicious 
tarts,  even  before  the  fruit  begins  to  acquire  colour. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a  well  marked  suture, 
deeply  hollowed  near  the  stalk.  Skin  firm,  orange,  sometimes 
tinged  with  a  ruddy  tint  in  the  sun.  Flesh  dark  orange,  mode- 
rately  juicy,  but  often  rather  dry  and  insipid,  (unless  ripened  in 
the  house,)  not  separating  entirely  from  the  flesh.  Stone  smalli 
immdish.    Keme!  sweet.    Middle  of  July. 


::i 
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10*  Peach.  ^  Thomp.  Pors.  Lind. 

Anson's  Imperiat 

Royal  Peach. 

P^he. 

Abrioot  P^cbe.    N.  Ihih,  PoU, 

De  Nancy.    O.  Duh, 

Du  Loxembomg. 

Pdche  Groflse. 

Wurtemburg. 

Pfiniche. 

The  Peach  Apricot,  originally  from  Piedmont,  has  long  been 
considered  the  finest  variety ;  and  it  is  with  us  the  largest  and 
most  excellent  sort  cultivated — being  oflen  as  large  as  a  Peach 
of  medium  size,  handsome,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  very 
strongly  resembles  the  Moorpark,  but  the  two  are  readily  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  eye  when  standing  near  each  other,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Peach  is  rather  larger  and  finer,  and  a  few  days 
earlier. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  di. 
ameter,  roundish,  rather  flattened,  and  somewhat  compressed  on 
its  sides,  with  a  well  marked  suture.  Skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 
but  deep  orange,  mottled  with  dark  brown,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  of  a  fine  yellow  saffron  colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  high  fla- 
voured. Stone  with  the  same  pervious  passage  as  the  Moor- 
park,  and  with  a  bitter  kernel. 

11.  Roman.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Abrioot  Commun.   O.  Duh, 
Germine. 
GrosBo  Genuine. 
TranqMurent 

This  is  with  us  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  hardiest  Apri- 
cot trees,  and  produces  good  crops  every  year  in  cold  or  unfa- 
vourable situations,  where  none  of  the  other  sorts,  except  the 
Masculine,  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  though  inferior  in  flavour, 
a  valuable  sort  for  northern  situations.  The  blossoms  will  bear 
quite  a  severe  frost  without  injury. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  oblong,  with  the  sides  slightly  compressed, 
with  but  little  or  no  suture.  Skin  entirely  pale  yellow ;  or  very 
rarely  dotted  with  a  few  red  spots  on  one  side.  Flesh  dull  yel- 
loWj  soft,  father  dry.  When  ripened  by  keeping  a  few  days  in 
the  house,  the  flavour  is  tolerably  good.  Stone  oblong,  with  a 
bitter  kernel.     Ripe  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 

There  is  a  Blotched  leaved  Roman,  (commun  ^  feuiUes 
panach^Sf  of  the  French,)  precisely  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  white  or  yellow  stain  in  the  leaf — but  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Blotched  leaved  Turkey,  cultivated  here« 
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18.  RoTix.  §  Thomp.  Nm«  P.  Mag. 

A  fine  large  French  variety,  raised  a  few  years  since  at  the 
Royal  Luxembourg  gardens.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Moorpark,  but  with  larger  leaves  borne  on  long  footstalks,  ana 
irithout  the  pervious  stone  of  that  sort.  It  is  quite  as  high  fla- 
voured and  ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier. 

Fruit  roundish,  large,  oval,  slightly  compressed.  Skin  dull 
y«llow,  with  an  orange  cheek,  very  faintly  tinged  with  red,  and 
a  shallow  suture.  Flesh  pale  orange,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.    Ripe  the  latter  end  of  July. 

13.  R£i)  Masculine.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Eftriy  Mascudine. 

Brown  MaMutine. 

Abricbt  precoce,  ?  /i  i».  i 

Abricot  hatif  muaque^,  J  ^'  ^'^ 

Abricotier  hatif.    N.  Dvk. 

Abricotier 

Friihne  MuBcateEier. 

The  Red  Masculine  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  with  us.  It  is 
Tery  hardy,  ripens  the  earliest,  and  bears  very  regularly  and 
well.  On  the  other  hand  the  fruit  is  quite  small^  and  only  of 
second  rate  flavour.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  give  place  to  the 
Large  Early,  which  ripens  only  a  few  days  later,  and  is  much 
superiour.  m 

Fruit  small  and  nearly  round,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  well  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Skin  bright 
yellow,  tinged  with  deep  orange  and  ^spotted  with  dark  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with  a  slightly  musky, 
pleasant  flavour.  Stone  thick,  obtuse  at  the  ends.  Flowom 
smaller  than  in  most  other  sorts.  Kernel  bitter.  Ripe  about 
the  12th  of  July. 

14.  Shifls7S.     Thomp. 

Blenbeim. 
Shipley's 


This  is  a  »ew  variety  which  we  .have  lately  received  ftom 
England,  and  which  is  not  yet  fully  proved  in  this  country.  R 
has  the  reputation  of  being  nearly  equal  to  the  Mooa-park,  and 
more  productive,  while  it  is  next  in  point  of  earlineas  to  the 
Large  Early. 

FjTuit  large,  oval,  orange,  with  a  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and  tole- 
rably rich  flesh.  Stone  roundish,  impervious,  with  a  iiitlei 
fceraeL    Ripens  here  about  the  25th  of  July. 
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15.  T^mt.  i  Tbaaof.  P.  Mag.  U»L 

UurspToifcey. 

I>B  JNancy,  (^  •ome.) 

The  Turkey  Apricot  is  a  fine  old  variety,  ^ich  Is  seldom 
seen  in  our  gardens,  the  sort  generally  sold  under  this  name  be- 
ing  the  Roman.  It  is  quite  a  late  sort,  ripening  after  the  Moor, 
park,  from  which  it  is  easily  known  by  its  impervious  stone,  and 
sweet  kernel. 

Fruit  of  middle  size,  nearly  round,  not  compressed.  Skin 
fine  deep  yellow  in  the  shade,  mottled  with  brownish  orange  in 
the  sun.  JPlesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  quite  juicy,  with  a  flavour  in 
which  there  is  an  excellent  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid.  Kernel 
nearly  as  sweet  as  that  of  an  almond,  which,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  colour,  distinguishes  this  sort  from  the  Roman.  Ripe 
tl*e  middle  of  August. 

The  Blotched  leaved  Txtrket,  of  Gold  Blotched,  {Alnicoi 
macul^f)  is  a  sub-variety,  very  well  known  here,  resem- 
bling the  common  Turkey  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  has  in 
the  centre  of  each  leaf  a  large  yellowish  spot.  It  is  a  thrifty 
tiee  and  bears  delicious  fruit.  Ours  is  not  identical  with  the 
Turkey,  as  the  last  edition  of  the  L.  H.  S.'s  Catalogue  arranges 
it,  but  is  a  globular  fruit,  and  a  true  variation  of  the  Turkey. 

16.  White  MAscirLmB.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

White  Aprioot 

Abricot  filanc.    O.  DtA,  NmL 
Abriootier  BUnc.    N.Ihih. 
Eady  White  Masculine. 
Blanc.  }  ac.to 

White  Algeint  J  7%oiiip. 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  Red  Masculine  before  de- 
scribed, except  in  colour.     It  is  four  or  five  days  later. 

Fruit  small  and  roundish.  Skin  nearly  white,  rarely  with  a 
little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  a  little 
fibrous,  adheres  a  little  to  the  stone,  and  has  a  delicate,  pleasant 
*uice.     Kernel  bitter. 


Curiow,  or  ornamental  varieties.  The  Briancon  Apbicot» 
(A,  brigantiaeay  Dec.)  a  very  distinct  species  so  much  resem- 
bling a  plum  as  to  be  called  the  Briancon  Plum  by  many  au« 
thors,  {Prune  de  Briancon,  Poit.)  is  a  small,  irregular  tree  or 
iilirub,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a  native  of  the  Alps.  It  bears  a 
great  abundance  of  small  round  yellow  plum-like  fruit  in  clus- 
ters, which  are  scarcely  eatable ;  but  in  Fiance  and  Piedmont 
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the  kernels  of  this  variety  make  the  *^  huile  de  mannoltey'* 
which  is  worth  double  the  price  of  the  olive  oil. 

The  Double  floweking  Afbicot  is  a  prett}'  omamMita] 
tree,  yet  rare  with  us. 

Selection  cf  Apricots  for  a  smaU  garden.  Lai^  EUtrly, 
Breda,  Peach,  Moorpark. 

Selection  for  a  cold^  or  northern  climate.  Red  Ma8caliii9« 
Tloman,  Breda. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


THE     BBRBBRRT. 


Baheris  mdgarts.*    L.  BerieraceeB,  of  botaiuBts. 
t^^me-vmette,  of  the  French ;  Berberitzen,  German ;  Berhero,  Italian;  Bei^iens, 

SpaniBh. 

The  Berberry  (or  barberry)  is  a  common  prickly  shrub,  from 
cif^ht  to  ten  feet  high,  which  grows  wild  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  many  parts  of  New-England. 
The  flowers,  the  roots,  and  the  inner  wood  are  of  the  brightest 
yellow  colour,  and  the  small  crimson  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 
It  is  a  popular  but  fallacious  notion,  entertained  both  here  and 
in  England,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant,  in  any  quantity,  to 
grain  fields,  causes  the  rust. 

The  barberry  is  too  acid  to  eat,  but  it  makes  an  agreeable 
preserve  and  jelly,  and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing 
some  dishes.  From  the  seedless  sort  is  made  in  Rouen  a  cele- 
brated sweetmeat,  confiture  d^ipine-vineUe.  The  inner  bark  is 
used  in  France  for  drying  silk  and  cotton  bright  yellow. 

CuLTirRB.  The  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description.  A  iich 
light  soil,  gives  the  largest  fruit.  It  is  easily  propagated  by 
seed,  layers,  or  suckers.  When  fine  fruit  of  the  barberry  is 
desired  it  should  be  kept  trained  to  a  single  stem — as  the  suck- 
ers which  it  is  liable  to  produce,  frequently  render  it  barren  or 
make  the  fruit  small. 

1.  Common  Red. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In  good  soils  it 
grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  numerous  clusters  of 
bright,  oval  berries,  are  very  ornamental  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  Large  Red  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variation  produced 

*  Or  B.  CaDadeoiu— they  are  scarcely  dutinct-  -ours  has  rather  the  most  fleshy 
berry. 
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by  ctthiration  in  rich  soil.  Tliere  are  also  varieties  of  this  in 
Europe  with  pale  yellow,  white,  and  purple  fruit,  which  are  not 
yet  introduced  into  this  country,  and  which  scarcely  differ  in 
any  other  respect  than  the  colour.  Finally,  there  is  a  so-called 
tweet  variety  of  the  common  Berberry  from  Austria,  (5.  »• 
dulds,)  but  it  is  scarcely  less  acid  than  the  common. 

N  2.  Stonelbss. 

B.  V.  Asperma. 

Seedless. 

Yinetier  saus  noyeao. 

The  fruit  of  this,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  our  common  bar- 
berry, is  without  seeds.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  perma- 
nent variety,  as  the  plants  frequently  do  produce  berries  with 
seeds ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  New  Duhamel  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  this,  the  sort  must  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  as  the  suckers  always  give  the  common  sort.  It  i^ 
considered  the  best  for  preserving. 

3.  Black  Sweet  Magellan.     Loudon. 

Berberis  dalcis.    D.  Don. 
B.  ratundifoiia. 

A  new  evergreen  sort  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  South 
America.  It  is  very  rare,  and  has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  likely  to  prove  hardy.  Loudon,  in  the  Suburban 
Gardener,  says  it  bears  round  black  berries,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  black  currant,  which  are  used  in  its  native  country 
for  pies  and  tarts,  both  green  and  ripe.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  describeii 
it  as  large  and  excellent. 

4.  Nepal. 

Berberis  aristata. 

This  is  a  new  variety  from  Nepal,  India.  We  have  culti- 
vated it  three  or  four  years,  and  find  it  tolerably  hardy,  but, 
though  it  has  produced  flowers,  it  has  yet  given  no  fruit.  It  is 
■aid  to  yield  "  purple  fruit,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  which  in 
India  are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins,  and  used  like  them  at 
the  dessert." 

The  Mahonias,  or  Holly  leaved  Berberries,  from  Oregon  are 
handsome  low  evergreen  ornamental  shrubs,  with  large  deep 
green  prickly  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  but  the  fruit  is  of  no 
falue* 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THB  CHBRRY. 

Cerafaf  wheglru,  and  C.  wtgam^  Arb.  Brit    /{oMom,  of  botanifts. 
Oriner,  of  the  ftench;  Kira<Aeri>aumy  Geniian;  Ciiiego,  Italiiia ;  CSerezo,  SpsuMki 

TniE  cherry  is  a  fine,  luxuriant  fruit  tree,  with  smooth,  lighl 
coloured  bark,  and,  generally  of  rapid  growth.  The  varieties 
of  the  black  and  heart-shaped  cherries  are  always  vigorous,  and 
form  fine  large  spreading  heads,  forty  or  fifty  fe&t  in  height ; 
but  those  of  the  acid  or  red  cherry  are  of  lower,  more  bushy 
and  tardy  growth.  In  the  spring  the  cherry  tree  is  profusely 
covered  with  clusters  of  snow  white  blossoms,  and  earlier  in 
summer  than  upon  any  other  tree,  these  are  followed  by  abun- 
dant crops  of  juicy,  sweet,  or  acid  fruit  hanging  upon  long 
stalks,  and  enclosing  a  smooth  stone. 

The  cherry  comes  originally  from  Asia,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, Lucullus,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Pontus,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  brought  it  to  Italy,  from  Cerasus,  a  town 
in  that  province,  in  the  year  69,  B.  C.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Romans,  100  years  after  this,  had  eight  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  carried  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  the  cultivated  cherry  were  brought  to  this  country 
very  early  after  its  settlement,  both  from  England  and  Holland. 

Uses.  As  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  dessert  fruit,  the  cherry 
is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  The  early  season  at  which  it 
ripens,  its  juiciness,  delicacy,  and  richness,  render  it  always 
acceptable.  While  the  large  and  fleshy  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  luscious,  others  which  are  more  tender,  and 
more  or  less  acid,  are  very  valuable  for  pies,  tarts,  and  various 
kinds  of  cookery.  The  fruit  of  the  Kentish  or  Early  Richmond 
is  excellent  when  stoned  and  dried,  and  the  Mazzard,  and  our 
wild  Virginia  cherries,  are  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  brandy. 

The  celebrated  German  Kinckwasser  is  made  by  distilling 
the  liquor  of  the  common  l^ack  mazzard  or  gean,  (in  which  the 
stones  are  ground  and  broken,  and  fermented  with  the  piilp,) 
and  the  delicious  RaJtifia  cordial  of  Grenoble,  is  also  made  ironi 
this  fruit.  Maraachmo^  the  most  ceiebrsU;ed  liqueur  of  Italy,  is 
distilled  from  a  small  gean  or  mazzard,  with  which,  in  lerm^at- 
ing,  honey,  and  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  fruit  ace  oiixed. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  nearly  identical  with  gum  arabie, 
land  there  are  some  marveiious  stories  told  of  its  nutritive  pzo- 
perties.  The  wood  of  the  cherry  is  hard  and  durable,  audi  k^ 
therefore,  valuable  for  many  purposes,  but  the  best  wood  is 
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a^rded  by  our  common  wild  or  Virginia  eherry,  which  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  mahogany,  taking  a  fine  polish. 

The  larger  growing  sorts  of  black  cherry  are  the  finest  of  irll 
fruit  trees  for  shade,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  chosen  by 
farmers,  who  are  always  desirous  of  combining  ^the  useful  and 
the  ornamental.  Indeed,  the  cherry,  from  its  symmetrical  form, 
its  rapid  growth,  its  fine  shade,  and  beautiful  blossoms,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  suited  for  a  road  side  tree  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts.  We  wi^  we  could  induce  the  planting  of  avenues  of 
this  and  other  fine  growing  fruit  trees  in  our  country  neighbour- 
hoods, as  is  .the  beautiful  custom  in  Grermany,  affording  oma. 
ment  and  a  grateful  shade  and  refreshment  to  the  traveller, 
at  the  same  moment.  Mr.  Loudon  in  his  Arboretum,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  cherry  avenues  in  Germany,  which  we 
gladly  lay  before  our  readers. 

<<  On  the  continent,  and  more  especially  in  Grermany  and 
Switzerland,  the  cherry  is  much  used  as  a  road  side  tree  ;  par- 
ticularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  apple 
and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries  the  road  passes 
for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  passes  through  such 
an  avenue,  extending  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length ;  and, 
in  the  autumn  of  1828,  we  travelled  for  several  days  through 
almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany, 
are  planted  by  the  desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only 
for  shading  the  traveller,  but  in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian 
may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.  All  persons  are  allow- 
ed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees  ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries  when  ripe,  is  gathered 
by. the  respective  proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows ;  and 
when  these  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular 
tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is,  a  wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in 
a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vises  by  the  road 
sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant,  here  and  th^e,  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
water,  which  marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches. 
Every  cme  who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  the  fruit  sea- 
son,  must  have  observed  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  these  appro- 
priating  marks ;  and  there  is  something  highly  gratifying  in 
this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
difiereht  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  plaated:  It  would 
indeed  be  lamentable  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produtoe  a  cor- 
responding return." 

Soil  anp  situation.  A  dry  soil  for  the  cherry  is  the  uni. 
v^'sal  maxim,  and  although  it  is  so  hardy  a  tree  that  It  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  yet  a  good,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam  is  its  favourite  place.     It  will  indeed  grow  in  nuach  thin- 
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ner  and  dryer  soils  than  most  other  fruit  trees,  but  to  obtain  the 
finest  fruit  a  deep  and  mellow  soil,  of  good  quality,  is  desirable. 
When  it  is  forced  to  grow  in  wet  places,  or  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  damp,  it  soon  decays,  and  is  very  short  lived.  And 
we  have  seen  this  tree  when  forced  into  too  luxuriant  a  growth 
in  our  over-rich  western  soils,  become  so  gross  in  its  wood  as  to 
bear  little  or  no  fruit,  and  split  open  in  its  trunk,  and  socm 
perish.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  will  bear  a  great  variety 
of  exposures  without  injury.  In  deep  warm  valleys,  liable  to 
spring  frosts,  it  is,  however,  well  to  plant  it  on  the  north  sides  of 
hills,  in  order  to  retard  it  in  the  spring. 

Propagation.  The  finer  sorts  are  nearly  always  propagated 
by  budding  on  seedlings  of  the  common  black  mazzard,  which 
is  a  very  common  kind,  producing  a  great  abundance  of  fruit, 
and  very  healthy,  free  growing  stocks.  To  raise  these  stocks, 
the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
lie  two  or  three  days  together,  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  freed  from  the  pulp  by  washing  them  in  water.  They 
should  then  be  planted  immediately  in  drills  in  the  seed  plot, 
covering  them  about  an  inch  deep.  They  will  then  vegetate  in 
the  following  spring,  and  in  good  soil  will  be  fit  for  planting  out 
in  the  nursery  rows  in  the  autumn  or  following  spring,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Many  per- 
sons preserve  their  cherry  stones  in  sand,  either  in  the  cellar  or 
in  the  open  air  until  spring,  but  we  have  found  this  a  more  pre- 
carious mode ;  the  cherry  being  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
seeds  when  it  commences  to  vegetate,  and  its  vitality  is  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  leaving  it  in  the  sand  twenty-four  hours 
too  long,  or  after  it  has  commenced  sprouting. 

After  planting  in  the  nursery  rows,  the  seedlings  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  budding  in  the  month  of  August  following.  And  in 
order  not  to  have  weak  stocks  overpowered  by  vigorous  ones, 
they  should  always  be  assorted  before  they  are  planted,  placing 
those  of  the  same  size  in  rows  together.  Nearly  all  the  cher- 
ries are  grown  with  us  a?r  standards.  The  English  nurserymen 
usually  bud  their  standard  cherries  as  high  as  they  wish  them 
to  form  heads,  but  we  always  prefer  to  bud  them  on  quite  young 
stocks,  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  as  they  then  shoot  up 
clean,  straight,  smooth  stems,  showing  no  clumsy  joint  when 
the  bud  and  the  stock  are  united.  In  good  soils,  the  buds  will 
frequently  make  shoots,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  the  first  season 
after  the  stock  is  headed  back. 

When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  Morello  seedlings  are 
used  as  stocks  ;  or  when  very  dwarf  trees  are  wished  the  Per- 
fumed Cherry,  (Cerasus  Mahdleb,)  is  employed ;  but  as  stan- 
dards are  almost  universally  preferred,  these  are  seldom  seen 
here.  Dwarfs  in  the  nursery  must  be  headed  back  the  second 
year,  in  order  to  form  lateral  shoots  near  the  ground. 
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CI7I.TXYATION.  The  cherry,  as  a  standard  tree,  may  be  saia 
.0  require  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  middle  states,  further 
than  occasionally  supplying  old  trees  with  a  little  manure  to 
keep  up  their  vigour,  pruning  out  a  dead  or  crossing  branch, 
and  washing  the  stem  with  sofl  soap  should  it  become  hard  ana 
bark  bound.  Pruning,  the  cherry  very  little  needs,  and  as  it  is 
always  likely  to  produce  gum  (and  this  decay,^  it  should  be 
avoided,  except  when  really  required.  It  should  then  be  done 
in  nudsufnmeTi  as  that  is  the  only  season  when  the  gum  is  not 
more  or  less  exuded.  The  cherry  is  not  a  very  long  lived  tree, 
but  in  favourable  soil  the  finest  varieties  generally  endure  about 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Twenty  feet  apart  for  the  strong,  and 
eighteen  feet  for  the  slow  growing  kinds  is  the  proper  distance 
for  this  tree. 

Training  the  Cherry  is  very  little  practised  in  the  United 
States.  The  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cherries  are  usually  trained 
in  the  horizontal  manner,  explained  in  page  40.  When  the 
wall  or  espalier  is  once  filled,  as  there  directed,,  with  lateral 
branches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  off,  twice  every  season — ^in 
the  monUi  of  May  and  July — all  additional  shoots  to  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  branch  from  which  they  grew.  As  the  trees 
grow  older,  these  fruit  spurs  will  advance  in  length,  but  by  cut- 
ting them  out  whenever  they  exceed  four  or  five  inches,  new 
ones  will  be  produced,  and  the  tree  will  continue  to  keep  its 
proper  shape  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  Morello  cherries, 
being  weaker  growing  sorts,  are  trained  in  the  fan-manner, 
(page  38.) 

Gathering  the  fruit.  This  tender  and  juicy  fruit  is  best 
when  freshly  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  it  should  always  be 
picked  with  the  stalks  attached.  For  the  dessert,  the  flavour  of 
many  sorts  in  our  climate,  is  rendered  more  delicious  by  placing 
the  fruit,  for  an  hour  or  two  previous,  in  an  ice-house  or  refrig- 
erator, and  bringing  them  upon  the  table  cool,  with  dew  drops 
standing  upon  them. 

Yabieties.  For  the  sake  of  enabling  the  amateur  the  more 
readily  to  identify  varieties,  we  shall  divide  cherries  into  four 
classes,  viz. 

I.  Heart  cherries.  The  Common  Mazzard  and  the  Black 
Heart  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  division.  The  trees  are 
rapid  growing,  with  ample  and  lofly  heads,  and  broad,  light 
green,  waved  leaves.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  heart-shaped, 
with  rich,  tender,  sweet  flesh.  (This  includes  the  Merisiers 
and  Cruiniers  of  the  French,  which  seem  to  us,  practically,  not 
distinct.)  This  section  comprises  excellent  cherries,  univer- 
sally admired.     Colour  mostly  black. 

II.  Bigarreau  cherries.  This  term  comes  originally  from  the 
French  higarr^e — speckled  or  variegated  skin— -but  it  is  now  in 
general  use  by  all  pomologists,  to  signify  hard,  or  firm-fleshed, 
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sweet  ehenies — those  which  are  firm  anJ  erackHng^  as  oom« 
pared  with  the  melting,  tender  flesh  of  section  I.  The  06mmon 
Bigarreau  or  Graffion,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class, 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
cherries,  admirable  iot  the  desserti  and  whose  firmness  renders 
them  well  suited  ibr  carriage  to  market.  The  trees  like  the 
Heart  cnerries,  are  lofty  and  spreading,  with  similar  fc^iage. 
(B'garreaiuf,  and  BigarreaiUierSf  of  the  French.) 

III.  Duke  cherries.  This  class  is  characterised  by  the  round- 
ish form  of  its  fruit,  thin  skin,  and  juicy,  melting  flesh  ;  the  fla- 
vour being  generally  sub-acid  before  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  rich, 
and  nearly  or  quite  sweet.  The  Mayduke  is  the  type  of  this 
class,  l^e  trees  are  upright  in  their  growth  while  young,  and 
finally  form  lower  heads  than  those  of  the  two  previous  sections, 
with  narrower  leaves,  which  are  flat  and  darker  coloured.  The 
young  wood  is  also  darker,  and  a  little  less  strong  than  that  of 
the  Heart  and  Biggarreau  classes.  These  are  excellent  varie- 
ties, succeeding  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  climates,  and  in- 
valuable both  for  the  dessert  and  for  cooking.  {Cerimers,  of 
the  French.) 

IV.  Morello  cherries.  The  common  Kentish  or  pie  cherry, 
and  the  Morello,  are  well  known  types  of  this  class.  The  fruit 
is  mostly  round,  with  thin  skin,  juicy,  tender,  and  quite  addy 
being  chiefly  valued  for  cooking,  preserving,  and  various  cu- 
linary purposes.  The  trees  are  of  rather  low  and  spreading 
growth,  with  small  wiry  branches,  and  narrow  dark  green  foli- 
age.    {Griottiers,  and  Cerisiers,  of  the  French.) 

In  describing  cherries  we  shall  designate  their  sijse  by  com- 
parison, as  follows  :  large,  as  the  Tartarian,  and  Bigarreau  ; 
middle  sUs^  as  the  Mayduke  and  Black  Heart ;  sntalli  as  the 
Transparent  Guigne  and  Honey,  (see  the  outlines  of  these  sorts.) 
As  regards  form,  heart^ha^d,  as  the  Black  Heart ;  oUuse 
keart-shapedy  as  the  Bigarreau ;  and  round,  as  the  Kentish. 
As  regards  texture,  tender,  as  the  Mayduke;  half  tinier y  as  the 
Tartarian^  and  jjErm,  as  the  Agaireau. 


HURT  CSIMIES. 

Cl<a»  I.     Heart  Cherr 

ikdcr  or  half  tender  Aeah,  bB«n 
tinMd,  ioiDeWhat  peDdun  IbtteEe.} 

1.   AWEBICAIf  AhBBB.  • 

BlnodgMd^  Anbn, 
Bloodgaod'f  Honey. 
Bdndgoad'*  Now  Honer- 

This  exc«edinglr  bright  »ncl  pretty  eherrr,  ww  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bl<mdgaoci,  of  Flushing;,  Long 
Island.  It  is  a  moH  abundant  bearer,  the  fhiit  huigini;;  in  the 
richest  bunches  from  the  branches,  giving  the  tree  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  in  fruit,  but  it  is  ocly  second  rate  in  point  of 
flavour.  At  a  little  distance  it  resembles  the  American  Heart, 
from  which,  however, 
it  differs  in  being  a 
tender  fleshed  fruit,  of 
very  regular  outline, 
while  the  latter  is 
partially  firm,  (be- 
longing to  the  Bigar. 
reau  class,)  and  of  an 
insular  figure. 

Fruit  of  medium 

size,  (borne  three  or 

feur   in    a    cluster,) 

and     very      regular 

form,  roundish  heart* 

shaped,  otlen  nearly 

round,  with  a  slightly 

L  indented  point  at  tho 

I  apex,   (like    a    May* 

I  duke.)      Skin     very 

'  thin,     smooth,    even, 

^^ and  glossy,  clear  light 

'  Pig.  W.    ibuRon  Axiitf.  amber   at    first,    but, 

•rhen  ripe,  delicately  mottled  and  overspread  with  clear  bright 
red.  Stalk  long,  slender,  and  inserted  in  a  very  slight  and 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  amber  colour,  tender,  abounding  with  ft 
sprightly,  though  not  high  flavoured  juice.  Ripe  about  the 
25th  of  June.  This  is  nearly  related,  but  is  inferior  in  quality, 
to  Dovmer'a  Late,  Bi.d  Sparhawk's  Honey,  which  ripen  at  tha 
Mlflelime. 
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2.  Amber  Gsan.    Thomp. 

Geaa  Amber. 

A  pretty  little  Gean  (or  Mazzard,)  with  a  very  Jiin  aiM 
transparent  skin,  and  sweet  flavour.  It  is  exceedingly  produo 
ttve,  npens  late,  and  hangs  till  the  middle  of  July. 

Fruit  small,  oval  or  obtuse  heart-shape,  quite  regular  in 
form,  generally^borne  in  threes.  Skin  very  thin  and  pellucid, 
showing  the  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath,  colour  pale  yellow, 
partially  overspread  with  a  very  faint  red.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  of 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour. 

This  considerably  resembles  the  Transparent  Guigne,  but  it 
is  rather  smaller  and  less  handsome.  It  is  also  more  pellucid, 
more  yellow,  less  distinctly  spotted  with  red,  and  is  borne  in 
clusters,  which  the  latter  is  not. 

3.  Baumann's  May. 

^^aireau  de  MaL    Ken, 
"Wuder's  Bigarreau  de  Mai 
Bigamau  de  Mai    Thon^.  ? 

This  cherry,  which,  under  the  name  of  Bigarreau  de  Mai« 
has  already  obtained  quite  a  reputation  as  the  earliest  cherry^ 
was  received  several  years  ago  by  our  friend  M.  P.  Wilder, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  from 
the  Messrs.  Baumann,  of  Boll- 
wyller,  in  France.  The  label  was 
lost  on  the  passage,  and  the  "  Bigar- 
reau de  Mai,''  being  in  the  invoice 
it  was  supposed  that  such  might 
be  the  name  of  this  variety.  As, 
however,  it  is  not  a  Bigarreau,  but 
a  tender  fleshed  cherry,  we  think 
it  best  for  the  present  to  call  it 
Baumann's  May.  The  young 
branches  are  literally  covered  with 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit,  it  being 
a  most  prolific  bearer.  Branches 
strong,  leaves  large. 

Fruit  rather  small,  oval  heart- 
shaped,  and  rather  angular  in  out- 
line.    Skin  deep  rich  red,  becom- 
ing rather  dark  when  fully  rip-^. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths       fig.  60.    Bmtmoam*9  Mat/, 
long,  pretty  stout  at  either  end,  and  set  in  a  very  narrow,  and 
rather  irregular  cavity.      Flesh  purplish,  tender,   juicy,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  tolerably  sweet  and  good.     Ripens  here  tlie 
20th  oi*  May. 
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4.  Black  Heart.  §  Thomp.  Mill.  Lmd. 

Eturly  Black. 

Ansell's  Fine  Black. 

Spanish  Black  Heart. 

Black  Russian,  (fif  Amencan  gardeng. 

Black  Caroon,  (erroneoiaZy,  maome.) 

Guinier  h.  fruit  noir.    O.  Duk, 

Goigne  gros^  noir. 

GroBse  Schwarse  Hertz  Kirache. 


The  Black  Heart,  an  old  variety, 
is  better  known  than  almost  any 
other  cherry  in  this  country,  and  its 
great  fruitfulness  and  good  flavour, 
together  with  the  hardiness  and  the 
large  size  to  which  the  tree  grows, 
render  it  every  where  esteemed. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  heart- 
shaped,  a  little  irregular.  Skin 
glossy,  dark  purple,  becoming  deep 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  set  in 
a  monerate  hollow.  Flesh,  before 
fully  ripe,  half  tender,  but  finally 
becoming  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
rich,  sweet  flavour.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June,  about  ten  days  afler  the 
May  duke. 


Fig.  61.    EUuk  Heart. 


5.  Black  Heart,  Manning's  Early.     Man. 

This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the  late  Robert  Manning,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  from  the  common  Black  Heart.  In  size,  form 
and  colour,  it  scarcely  differs  from  the  original  variety,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  ripening  ten  days  earlier — about  the  same  time, 
or  even  a  little  before  the  Mayduke. 

6.  Black  Heart,  Werder's  Early.    Thomp. 

Weider'i  Early  Black. 

Weidenche  Friihe  Schwarze  Herz  ICinche. 

A  new  variety,  recently  introduced  from  England,  and  which 
promises  to  be  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  ripening  among 
the  very  earliest  cherries.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped ; 
skin  black ;  flesh  purplish,  tender,  sweet  and  excellent.  Ripens 
^e  last  of  May,  or  very  early  in  June. 
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7.  Black  Eaglx.  §  Thorop.  Lind. 

A  very  excellent  English  variety, 
raised  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Knight,  at 
Downton  Castle,  in  1806,  from  the  seed 
of  the  Bigarreau  fertilized  by  the  May- 
duke.  It  ripens  at  the  beginning  of 
July  or  a  few  days  later  than  the  Black 

Tartarian. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  homo 
in  pairs  and  threes ;  obtuse  heart-shaped. 
Skin  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black.  Stalk 
of  medium  length,  and  rather  slender. 
Flesh  deep  purple,  tender,  with  a  rich, 
high  flavoured  juice,  superiour  to  the 
Black  Heart.  Branches  stroi^,  with 
large  leaves. 


FSg.68.    BhckEatfle. 


8.  Black  Tabtarian.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


oe.  to 


f1t>  h^    padrlhrfariim 


Ronald's  Luge  BbMjk  Heut,  ^ ''^^ 
Black  CircMBian.    Hooker. 
Sapeib  Circaasian, 
Bonald's  laige  Black  Heart, 
Konald's  Hniit, 
Fmaefs  Black  Heart, 
fVaaer'a  Black, 
IWaer's  TWrtariM^, 
Schwune  Hen  Kunche, 
Black  BuHdan,  tfike  EngUA,  ha 
not  of  AMenoon  gtttdsm* 

This  superb  fruit  has  already  beconw 
a  eeneral  favourite  in  all  our  gardens ; 
and  in  size,  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
it  has  no  superiour  among  black  cher- 
ries, ft  is  a  Russian,  and  West  Asian 
variety,  introduced  into  England  about 
1796,  and  brought  thence  to  this  country 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  rapid,  vigorous  growth,  large 
leaves,  and  the  erect  habit  of  its  head. 
The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
June,  a  few  days  after  the  Mayduke.  • 

Fri^jt  of  ibe  largest  si?;e,  heart-shaped. 
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(sometimes  rather  obtuse,)  irregular  and  uneven  on  the  surface. 
Skin  glossy,  bright  purplish  black.  Flesh  purplbh,  thick,  (the 
stone  being  quite  small,)  half-tender,  and  juicy.  Flesh  very 
rich  and  delicious. 

9.  Bowtbh's  Eaalt  Hkart.    Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  as  yet  little  known  with  us.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  light  coloured  cherries,  and  a  good  bearer, 
being  in  eating  very  early  in  June. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
amber,  mottled  with  red.  Flesh  white,  soft,  or  very  tender^ 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour. 

10.  Black  Mazzarb.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Magzard,  ^ 

Common  Englhli,        I    .  .       . 

WiU  English  Cherry,  r^;fS;!^ 
Black  riSiey,  {  garden$. 

Bristol  Cheiry.  J 

Cenunu  avimn.    Dec. 
Wild  Black  Fruited,! 
Small  Wild  Black,    [qfEnglUk 
Whisiey  Black,         I  gardeiu. 
Merry  Cherry.  J 

Merifiier  k  petit  finit    O.  Duh, 
Merisier  k  petit  fruit  noir. 

This  is  the  wild  species  of  Europe,  being  common  in  the  for 
ests  of  France  and  some  parts  of  England  ;  and  it  has  now  be- 
come naturalized,  and  grows  spontaneously  on  the  borders  of 
woods  in  many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states.  It  is  the  original 
species  from  which  nearly  all  the  fine  Heart  and  other  sweet 
cherries,  have  sprung.  It  is  small,  and  of  little  value  for  eat- 
ing, retaining,  unless  very  ripe,  a  certain  bitterness ;  but  it 
ripens  and  hangs  on  the  tree  until  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  so 
that  it  then  becomes  somewhat  acceptable.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  valued  for  the  manufacture  or  cherry  brandy,  and  in 
districts  where  this  is  carried  on,  from  the  large  size  and  great 
fruitfulness  of  the  trees  it  is  quite  a  profitable  sort.  It  afibrds 
the  most  valuable  seedling  stocks  on  which  to  bud  and  graft 
finer  varieties. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval  heart-shaped,  flattened  a  little 
on  both  sides.  Stalk  long  and  very  slender,  inserted  in  a  small 
depression.  Skin  thin,  and  when  fully  ripe,  jet  black.  Flesh 
soft  and  melting,  purple,  with  an  abundant,  somewhat  bitter 
juice. 

The  White  Mazzaed,  of  Mr.  Manning,  is  a  seedling  raisea 
by  that  pomologist,  which  differs  little  except  in  its  colour. 


in 


11.  CoRONE.     Thomf;'.  Fors. 

Cooronne.    Und. 
Coroun.    Lang. 
Herefordshire  ^lack. 
Black  Orieara. 
Laige  Wild  Black. 

The  Ck>rone  is  a  natural  cherry  in  many  parts  of  England^ 
««producing  itself  from  seed,  growing  with  great  vigour,  and 
bearing  most  abundantly.  It  is  only  of  second  quality  being 
merely  an  improved  Mazzard,  and  does  not  deserve  a  place  in 
a  small  collection,  but  as  it  is  very  hardy  and  ripens  late,  it  is 
of  some  value  at  the  north  on  that  account. 

Fruit  below  middle  size,  roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  dingy 
black  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  two  inches  long,  slender,  and  in. 
serted  in  a  deep  and  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  when  ripe,  tender, 
abounding  in  a  deep  purple  juice,  of  tolerably  good  flavour. 
Middle  of  July.  The  Black  Heart  is  often  incorrectly  called 
by  this  name  in  the  middle  states. 


12.  DowNTON.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 


A.  very  beautiful  and  excellent  large 
variety  raised  by  T.  A.  Kjiight,  Esq.,  of 
Downton  Castle,  from  the  seed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  Elton.  It  ripens  a  little 
later  than  the  majority  of  sorts,  and  is  a 
very  desirable  cherry. 

Fruit  large,  very  blunt  hearUshaped, 
nearly  roundish.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a 
pretty  deep,  broad  hollow.  Skin  pale 
cream  colour,  semi-transparent,  deli- 
cately stained  on  one  side  with  red,  and 
marbled  with  red  dots.  Flesh  yellowish, 
without  any  red,  tender,  adhering  slightly 
to  the  stone,  with  a  delicious,  rich  fla- 
vour.     Early  in  July. 


fig.  64.    DownUm. 


13.  Davenport's  Earlf. 

Davenport 

Davenport's  Early  Black.    Ken, 

« 

Scarcely  different  from  the  Black  Heart— indeed,  we  fine  it 
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impoesible  to  distinguish  any  diflTerence  in  the  fruit— except  that 
it  ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  The  leaves,  however,  are  larger 
and  of  a  lighter  green  skin,  and  waved  on  the  margin,  and  the 
tree  comes  early  into  bearing.  The  thin,  light  brown  bark,  on 
the  young  trees,  resembles  that  of  the  Birch.  This  native  va- 
riety has  been  called  New  Mayduke  by  some,  but  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  a  Duke  Cherry. 

14.  Downer's  Late.  § 

Downer.    Man. 
Downer's  late  Red. 


This  valuable  late  cherry  was 
raised  by  Samuel  Downer,  Esq.,  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  Dorchester,  near 
Boston.  It  is  a  very  regular  and 
great  bearer,  ripens  about  a  week 
after  the  cherry  season,  and  hangs 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  tree. 
It  is  a  delicious,  melting  fruit,  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  every  gardeif. 

Fruit  of  medium  i^ize,  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  inclining  to  oval.  Skin 
very  smooth,  of  a  soft  but  lively  red. 
mottled  with  a  little  amber  in  the 
shade.  Stalk  inserted  with  a  very 
slight  depression.  Fruit  borne  thick- 
ly, in  clusters.  Flesh  tender,  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet  and  luscious  fla- 
vour.  Ripens  from  the  4th  to  the 
10th  of  July. 


fig.  65.    Doumer^t  Late, 


15.  Eakly  White  Heaet. 

Aiden's  Early  White  Heart 

White  Heart.    Coxe,  Prmoe^a  Pom,  Man, 

White  Heart, 


Dredge's  Early  White  Heart,  J  t«l,„^  « 


White  Transparent, 
Amber  Heart. 


An  old  variety,  long  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  earliest,  ripening  before  the  Mayduke.  At  Ardenia,  the 
seat  of  R.  Arden,  Esq.,  opposite  West  Point,  on  the  UiiJson, 
there  are  many  large  trees  of  this  variety,  received  by  him 
originally  from  France,  which  are  most  abundant  and  regular 
bearers — and  we  do  not  perceive  that  in  this  part  of  the  coun« 
try  this  cherry  is  open  to  Coxe's  accusation  of  being  a  bad 

15* 
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V7  be 

Jw  ^^ 
/^    be 

J/  ^* 

J/  an 


bearer.     Though  a  very  good 

rlj  fruit,  this  will  no  doubt 

supplanted   by    Bowyer'n 

Early  Heart,  and  other  newei 

and  ^ner  sorts. 


ff  The  White  Heart  of  Thomp- 

n  son  and  Lindley,  may  perhaps 


rx 


prove  the  same  variety  as  this, 
though  they  describe  it  as  a 
late  ripening  sort. 

Fruit   below  medium   size, 
rather  oblong    heart-shaped— < 
V  J  often  a  little  one-sided.    Suture 

^>^      ^^^  quite  distinct.     Stalk  an  inch 

Fig.  66.  EaAy  WTWc  Htari,  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  insertedi  in  a  wide  shallow  cavity.  Skin  dull  whitish 
yellow,  tinged  and  speckled  with  pale  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh 
half  tender,  unless  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  with  a  sweet 
and  pleasant  flavour.  Tree  grows  rather  erect,  with  a  distaff, 
like  head  when  young.  In  the  nursery  the  young  trees  are 
easily  known  by  their  long  and  slender  shoots,  with  few  branches 
First  of  June. 

16.  Eablt  Purple  Guigne.  §  Thomp. 

Early  Purple  Giiotte. 

An  exceedingly  early  variety  ripening  the  last  of  May,  ifewly 
introduced  from  England,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  most 
valuable  acquisition. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  and  very  handsome  appearance.  Skin 
smooth,  dark  red,  becoming  purple.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  flavour.  The  leaves  have  longer 
petioles  than  those  of  most  other  sorts. 

17.  Gascoigne's  Heart.     Thomp. 

Bleeding  Heart    lAni, 
Red  Heart,  {fifwme^ 
Herefordshire  Heart, 
Guigne  Rouge  Hative, 

An  old  English  variety,  very  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long  heart-shaped,  and  remarkable  for 
the  small  drop  or  tear,  with  which  the  end  is  terminated.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  half  tender,  with  only  a  tolerable 
flavour.  Ripe  the  last  of  June.  Unfortunately,  this  variety 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  bad  bearer. 


*J>  \ccto 
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18.  Honey.     Thomp. 

L&rge  Honey. 

Yellow  Honey. 

Late  Honey. 

Merisier  k  fruit  blanc    N.  IhJL 

T!ie  Honey  oherry  is  a  variety  of  the  Mazzard  but  littla 
larger  than  the  common  black  variety,  and  its  chief  meiitu  aro 
great  productiveness  and  lateness  of  ripening.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet  when  fully  ripe,  and  will  hang  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
tree,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  thriftiest  in  its  growth ; 
but  Downer's  Late,  which  ripens  at  the  same  time  is,  every 
way,  so  much  superior,  that  when  that  variety  can  be  had,  the 
Honey  cherry  will  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  oval.  Skin  smooth,  yellowish,  mar- 
bled  with  red  at  first,  but  becoming  deep  amber-red.  Stalk 
long  and  slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  tender,  melting, 
with  a  honied  sweetness.     Middle  of  July. 

19.  Hide's  Red  Heart.    Man. 

A  new  variety  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Manning,  not  yet 
proved  here.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  heart-shaped,  medium, 
size ;  skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming  a  rather  lively  red. 
Flesh  tender,  with  a  pleasant,  sprightly  flavour.  The  young 
trees  make  strong  shoots,  the  bark  of  which  is  light  gray,  dotted 
with  clusters  of  small  white  specks. 

20.  Knight's  Early  Black.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  most  admirable  early  cherry,  resem- 
bling  the  Black  Tartarian,  though  much 
more  obtuse  in  form,  but  ripening  nearly  a 
week  earlier,  or  about  the  tenth  of  June. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedlings,  a  cross- 
breed between  the  Bigarreau  or  Grafiion 
and  the  Mayduke,  originated  about  1810, 
and  is  universally  admired. 

Fruit  large,  a  little  irregular  in  outline, 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Stalk  of  moderate 
length,  rather  stout,  (much  more  so  than 
in  the  Black  Eagle,)  and  inserted  in  a 
deep,  open  cavity.  Skin  dark  purple, 
becoming  black.  Flesh  purple,  tender, 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  sweet  juice  of  high 
flavour.     Tree  spreading. 


r%.67.    KfuM$Earl$ 
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21.  Manning's  Mottled.  ( 

Mottled  Btgamaa.    Man. 


A  beautiful  cherry,  raised  by  Mr.  Mannings 
from  the  seed  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  is  a  very 
tender  fleshed,  heart  cherry,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  be  called  a  Bigarreau.  It  is  a 
most  abundant  bearer,  and  will  soon  become  a 
favourite  variety.  Bark  on  the  young  tree, 
dark,  with  a  few  large,  scattered  dots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
flattened  on  one  side,  with  distinct  suture  lines. 
Skin  amber  colour,  finely  mottled  and  over- 
spread with  red,  with  a  semi-transparent, 
glossy  appearance.  Stalk  slender,  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Flesh  when  fully  ripe, 
yellow,  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  delicious 
juice.  Stone  pretty  large.  Ripens  the  last 
of  June. 

Fig.  68.    Mannmg*$ 
MotOed, 

22.  Ox  Heart.    Thomp. 

lion's  Heart. 
Bullock's  Heart. 
Very  Larse  Heart. 
Ocbsen  Herz  Kirsche. 

This  has  been  made  synonymous,  by  Manning,  with  Gas- 
coigne's  Heart ;  but  it  is  a  larger  and  later  fruit,  obtuse,  instead 
of  pointed  in  its  form.  It  is  very  scarce  in  collections  here.  th6 
White  Bigarreau  being  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ox 
Heart  in  New- York.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  red,  half  tender,  with  a  pleasant  juice,  of 
second  quality  in  point  of  flavour.  Ripens  about  \he  eighth  of 
July. 

23.  Roberts'  Red  Heart.     Man. 

A  new  variety,  which  originated  in  the  garden  of  David 
Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.  Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  a  bright,  lively  red.  Stalk  set  in  a  rather  wide 
hollow.  Flesh  red,  juicy,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  sweet  fla- 
Tour.  Shoots  on  young  trees  strong,  dotted  with  large  white 
dots.     Rather  late,  ripening  the  last  of  June. 
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24.  Rivers'  Early  Heart. 

A  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  a  noted  EnglLih  nursery 
man,  which  has  not  yet  borne  fruit  with  us.     It  is  described  as  a 
medium  8i2:ed  heart-shaped  cherry,  ripening  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  a  very  hardy  and  productive  tree. 

25.  Rivers'  Early  Amber.  § 

Another  seedling  from  the  same  source.  A  large  and  beau* 
tiful  amber  coloured  cherry,  tinged  with  a  soft  red  on  the  sunny 
side,  heart-shaped,  a  hardy  and  very  prolific  tree.  It  b  also 
one  of  the  earliest  in  maturing  its  fruit,  which  will  be  in  perfeo* 
tion  here  about  the  tenth  of  June. 

26.  Sparhawk's  Honey.  §  Man.  Ken. 

Spanowhawk's  Honey.    Thmi^ 

A  delicious,  melting,  sweet  cherry,  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  fruit  growers  by  Edward  Sparhawk,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  near 
Boston.  It  ripens  a  little  later  than  most  varieties,  is  a  profuse 
bearer,  and  a  truly  valuable  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  heart-shaped — very  regular 
in  form.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  rather  slender,  set  in  a 
round,  even  depression.  Skin  thin,  of  a  beautiful  glossy  paU 
amber-red,  becoming  a  lively  red  when  fully  ripe,  partially 
transparent.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  sweet  and  de 
^icate  flavour.     Ripe  the  last  of  June. 


27.  Transparent  Guigne.  §  Forsyth.  Prince.  Pom.  Man. 


TraDsparent  Gean.    ForayOk. 
Transparent. 

A  nice  little  fruit,  ripening  with  the  common 
Honey  cherry,  about  ten  days  after  the  cherry 
season.  The  skin  is  thin  and  pellucid,  so  that 
the  stone  is  nearly  visible  on  holding  the  fruit  up 
to  the  light.  Some  writers  have  stated  this  to  be 
a  bad  bearer ;  this  is  incorrect.  We  have  uni- 
formly found  it  a  most  productive  variety,  the 
tree  growing  large  with  spreading  branches.  It 
is  a  valuable  and  pretty  variety  for  the  dessert, 
hanging  late  on  the  tree,  and  is  admired  by  all 
amateurs. 

Fruit  small,  borne  in  pairs,  regular,  oval  heart- 
shaped.  Skin  glossy,  thin,  and  nearly  transparent, 
showing  the  network  texture  of  the  flesh  beneath, 
yelllowish- white,  delicately  blotched  with  fine 
red  ;  distinct  suture  lino  on  both  sides.     Stalk 


Fig.  69.    Tnmm 
parent  Gwgne, 
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long  aad  slender  set  in  a  slight  hollow.  Flesh  tender  and  melt* 
lug,  and  when  fully  ripe  very  sweet,  mingled  with  a  very  slight 
portion  of  the  piquant  bitter  of  the  Mazzanl  class  of  cherries. 
First  of  July. 

28.  Wateeloo.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  capital  variety,  cross-bred  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  fertilizing 
the  Bigarreau  with  the  pollen  of  the  Mayduke.  It  retains,  ir 
part,  the  habits  of  both  parents,  the  flowers  and  the  tender  flesh 
resembling  considerably  those  of  the  Mayduke,  and  the  strong 
wood  and  leaves  those  of  the  Bigarreau.  It  was  named  from 
the  circumstance^of  its  having  first  shown  fruit  about  the  time 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  tree  is  rather  irregular  and 
spreading  in  its  head,  and  is,  with  us,  only  a  moderate  bearer. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dark  purplish, 
becoming  black  at  maturity.  Stalk  long  and  slender.  Flesh 
purplish-red,  juicy,  tender  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  rich  and 
sweet  flavour.     Beginning  of  July.     A  thrifty,  spreading  tree. 

29.  White  Tartarian.     Thomp. 

Fraaer's  White  Tartarian,  )  _  ,^ 
Fraaer's  White  Tranflparcnt,  >  iZiZ. 
AmWr  k  petit  fruit.  )  ^^^"^ 

The  White  Tartarian  is  a  pretty  cream  coloured  fruit  of  me- 
dium size  and  delicate  flavour,  ripening  the  last  of  June.  The 
skin  is  somewhat  pellucid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Trans- 
parent Gean. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  pale  yel- 
low or  cream  colour.  Stalk  of  moderate  length,  slender.  Flesh 
whitish  yellow,  half  tender  and  of  very  sweet  and  excellent 
flavour.     The  tree  is  a  moderate  bearer. 


Class  IL    Bigarreau  Cherries, 


(tndt  tfireet,  heart*8haped,  with  flesh  more  or  lew  firm,  and  crisp  or  craekHMg  f 
trees  with  tall  and  spreading  heads,  and  large  leaves.) 

80.  American  Heart. 

American  Heart    T^ftomp. 

This  productive  and  good  cherry,  which  we  have  cultivated 
^r  the  last  eighteen  years,  and  widely  disseminated  under  this 
Hamcj  came  to  us  from  Long  Island,  as  a  native,  and  is  really 
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one  of  the  fiigarreau  class.    Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  theM 

are  other  sorts  often  incorrectly 
called  hy  this  name.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  its  pink  colour,  ana 
rather  square  form,  often  being  near- 
ly as  broad  at  the  apex  as  at  the 
base  near  the  stalk.  The  tree  is 
quite  luxuriant,  with  wide-spreading 
branches,  a  very  horizontal  head, 
and  large,  rather  waved  leaves. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  heai  t-shaped, 
often  nearly  four  sided,  and  irregu- 
lar, in  its  outline — borne  in.  clusters. 
Skin,  at  first,  pale,  but  becoming 
covered  with  light  red  or  pink,  mix- 
ed with  very  little  amber.  Stalk 
rather  long  and  slender,  inserted  in 
a  small  and  shallow  cavity.  Flesh 
half  tender  and  crackling,  adhering 
to  the  skin,  which  is  rather  tough ; 
juice  abundant,  and,  in  dry  seasons, 
sweet  and  excellent,  but  ratner  want« 
ing  in  sweetness  in  cool  or  wet  sea- 
sons.  Ripens  a  week  before  the 
Kg.  70.  American  HeaH.  following— or  early  in  June. 
Mr.  Manning,  who  confounds  this 

with  the  Early  White    Heart,  had 

evidently  never  seen  it  correct. 

81.  BiGA.RRBAt7.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

GfaflloQ. 

VeK.ow  Spttniah,  (ofmott  American  gardens,) 

White  Bigarreaa,  (qf  Manning  and  Kenrkk,) 

Amber,  or  Imperial.    Core. 

Turkey  Biganeaa? 

Blgarreau  Koyal, 

Italian  Heart, 

BigarreauGroi? 

wMu  White  Heart,         I  ae.  to 

Bigarreaa  Tardif,  f  Thomp, 

Groote  PrinoeM, 

HoUandische  Grosse, 

Prinzeesin  Kirsche, 

Ceriae  AmbrSe.    N,  Duk.^ 

This  noble  fruit  is  the  Bigarreaa 
par  excellence,  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  cherries.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the 
year    1800,    by  the   late   William        Ftg.Ti. 


ISO 


THE    CHERET. 


Prince,  of  Flushing,  and  has  been  very  extensively  disseminated 
under  the  names  of  Yellow  Spanish,  Graffion,  and  Bigarreaa. 
The  tree  is  short  but  thrifty  in  growth,  making  strong  lateral 
shoots,  and  forming  a  large  and  handsome  head  with  spreading 
branches — and  it  commences  bearing  abundantly  and  regularly 
even  while  young.  Its  very  large  size  and  beautiful  appear* 
ancd,  together  with  the  firmness  of  its  flesh  renders  it  a  very 
valuable  variety  to  cultivate  for  market. 

Fruit  very  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  waxen  appearance,  regu- 
larly formed,  obtuse  heart-shaped,  the  base  a  good  deal  flatten- 
ed. Stalk  stout,  nearly  two  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  wide 
hollow.  Skin  pale  whitish  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  bordered 
with  minute  carmine  dots  and  deepening  into  bright  red  finely 
marbled  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  quite  firm, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  fully 
to  ripen.     In  perfection  the  last  of  June. 

This  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  following  sort,  from  which 
it  is  easily  known  by  its  long  and  hrocuL  leaves.  It  is  most 
conunonly  known  in  the  middle  states  as  the  Yellow  Spanish, 
an  incorrect  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  two  or  three  sorts, 
and  the  cherry  so-called  by  the  older  pomologists  does  not  now 
appear  to  be  known. 

32.  BiGARREAU,  White.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 

White  Ox  Heart,  {of  the  middle  statei,) 
White  BiganreacL    Tkomp,  ? 
Larae  Wmte  Bigarreau. 
Tradescant, }  r:.^ 
OxHeart     \^^^' 
Harrison  Heart? 
Turkey  Bisjanreaa  ? 
Bigarreau  bianc  ? 

The  White  Bigarreau,  which  is  mare 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  is  frequently  con- 
founded  with  the  foregoing,  from  which 
it  is  materially  distinct.     The  first  trees 
^...^^^     of  this  cherry  were,  we  believe,  intro- 
)  ^*X  duced  from  France,  by  Chancellor  Liv- 
Aingston.     It  does  not   appear,  at  this 
I  time,  to  be  known  in  England,  though  it 
I  is  probably  identical  with  the  Harrison 
/  Heart  of  Forsyth,  and  the  Bigarreau  of 
/  Hooker.     It  is  inferior  to  the  Bigar. 
._^/      reau  or  Graffion  in  hardiness,  and  in 
Fig.  73.    White  Bigarreau,    the  circumstance  that  it  is  a  ytury  pool 
bearer  while  the  tree  is  young,  though  it  boars  fine  crops'  when 
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h  has  arrived  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years'  growth.  The  fruit 
Btrongl3r  resembles  that  of  the  Bigarrcau,  but  is  not  so  ohtiLse 
heart-shaped,  and  is  more  irregular  in  its  outline.  But  the 
trees  may  be  readily  distinguished  even  when  very  small,  as  the 
Bigarreau  has  broad  flat  foliage,  while  the  White  Bigarreau  hai 
narrow  waved  leaves.     Growth  upright. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  heart-shaped,  with  a  rather  irregular 
outline,  and  a  pretty  distinct  suture  line  on  one  side.  Skin  yel- 
lowish white  at  first,  but  becoming  quite  overspread  with  mar. 
bling  of  red.  Flesh  Arm,  but  scarcely  so  much  so  as  that  of 
the  Bigarreau,  and  when  fully  ripe,  half  tender,  and  more  lus- 
cious than  the  latter  cherry.  It  is  very  liable  to  crack  afler 
Middle  and  last  of  June. 


ram. 


Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  description  of  the  White  Bigarreau,  has 
confused  the  characteristics  of  this  and  the  former  variety. 

On  the  whole,  this  variety  is  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Bigarreau,  which  joins  to  most  of#  its  good  qualities  those  of 
greater  hardiness,  vigour  and  productiveness. 

33.  Bigarreau  Rouge.     Thomp. 

This  variety,  which  we  have  cultivated  for  several  yeara^ 
scarcely  differs  from  the  foregoing, 
except   in  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  little  darker  red. 


34.  Bigarreau,  Holland.  § 

Bigarreau  d'Hollande.    NoUeUe. 
Spotted  Biffarreau. 
Azmstnmg  8  Bigarreau. 

The  Holland  Bigarreau  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
cherries.  The  tree  first  imported 
into  this  country  from  France,  is  now 

f rowing  at  Dans  Kamer,  on  the 
[udson,  the  seat  of  the  late  Edward 
Armstrong,  Esq. ;  and  it  appears  to 
us  identical  with  the  Bigarreau  de 
Hollande,  of  which  a  coloured  figure 
and  description  are  given  by  Nois- 
ette, in  the  second  edition  of  his  Jar- 
din  Fruitier.  It  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  received  from  Holland  in 
1828.* 


Hg.  73.    HcBand  Biganemu 


*  Th;  B.  d'Hollande  is  made  synonymotiB  with  the  Biearreau  by-Thompson  i« 
the  3d  edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  This  is  undoub^ 
edly  an  error. 
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A  cherry  so  lai^e,  fine  and  beautiful,  and  so  productive  evea 
when  young,  and  which  is  of  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  cannot 
fiiil  soon  to  become  a  general  favourite  in  our  fruit  gardens.  It 
ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  the  Bigarreau,  and  the  branch- 
es,  which  are  spreading,  or  even  drooping,  are  literally  loaded 
with  heavy  bunches  of  fruit. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  regular  heart-shape,  rather  pointed. 
Skin  white  or  very  pale  yellow  in  the  shade,  beautifully  mottled 
and  spotted  on  the  sunny  side,  with  bright  carmine  red.  Stem 
rather  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  the  fruit  borne  in  thick 
clusters.  Flesh  firm,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Bigar. 
reau ;  a  little  more  juicy ;  sweet  and  excellent,  perhaps  scarcely 
so  high  flavoured,  but  this  depends  somewhat  on  the  dryness  cf 
the  season.  Leaves  very  large  and  broad  with  rather  light 
footstalks.     Ripens  20th  of  June. 

35.  BlGAEBEAU,  COULEUB  D£  CuAIS.    §   Thomp. 

Flesh-coloared  Bisarreao. 

Gto8  Bigarreaa,  Couleur  de  Chair,  {  ^  ,_^ 

Groe  Bigarreau  Blanc.  f  ^«««8- 

Bigarreau  k  Gros  Fruit  Blanc. 

Luge  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  cf  Mamtmg, 

Bigarreau  de  RocmonL 

CcBur  de  Pigeon. 

Belle  de  Bocmont  7 

The  Flesh-coloured  Bigarreau  is  a 
beautiful  and  excellent  variety,  much 
more  tender  in  its  flesh  than  most  of 
its  class,  and  which  attains,  under  our 
warm  skies,  a  higher  flavour  than  it 
does  in  England.  The  leaves  are  not 
large,  dark  green,  flat,  with  purplish 
footstalks.    Tree  moderately  vigorous. 

Fruit  very  large,  of  a  very  obfong 
heart-shape,  pointed  at  the  end.  Skin 
shining,  of  the  palest  yellow  or  flesh 
colour,  with  a  bright  red  marbled 
cheek.  Stalk  moderately  long  and 
slender,  set  in  a  rather  deep  and  nar- 
row hollow.  Flesh  half  tender,  or  be- 
coming nearly  tender  when  fully  ripe, 
quite  juicy  and  sweet,  and  in  this 
climate  high  flavoured  and  luscious. 
Ripe  the  middle  and  last  of  June.  On 
fruiting  several  of  the  synonymes  above, 

fW  74     nak-eoUmni  Bur-    ^®  ^"^  ^^®"^  identical  with  this  va- 
'     mreau,  "ety,  which  is  truly  first  rate. 
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86.  BiOARRSATT,  NjLPOLBOK.  §  Thomp. 

BigaiTRau  Lauemianxi,  ^ 

Ijuiennann'i  Kinche,  1  oe.  to 

LauermanD's  Grane  Kincfa0,  \  Tkomp. 
Laiieniiaiin*B  Hen  Kirache.  J 

Ihe  Napoleon  Bigarreau  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  firm 
fleshed  cherries— large,  well  flavoured,  handsome,  and  produc- 
tive. It  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland,  hy  the 
iate  Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  (The  fruit  cultivated 
and  described  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Kennck  under  this  name 
is,  we  think,  not  the  true  sort.) 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  very  regularly  heart-shaped,  a  little 
inclining  to  oblong.  Skin  pale  yellow,  becoming  amber  in  the 
shade,  richly  dotted  and  spotted  with  very  deep  red,  and  with  a 
fine  marbled  dark  crimson  cheek.  Flesh  very  firm,  (almost  too 
much  so,)  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Stalk  very  stout, 
short  ana  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Ripens  a  few  days  after  the 
Bigarreau,  about  the  first  of  July,  and  is  a  good  and  constant 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  not  so  obtuse  as  the  Bigarreau,  and  is 
much  more  firm  than  the  Holland,  or  the  Flesh  coloured  varieties. 

87r  BiGABBEAu  Gbos  C(£Ubet.     Thomp.  Poiteau. 

loige  Heart-shaped  Biganeao. 
Bigarreatt  Groe  Monfltraeui. 
Gro8  Coeuiet    Bon.  Jard, 

This,  the  true  Large  Heart-shaped  Bigarreau,  is  a  French 
variety  only  rarely  seen  in  the  fruit  gardens  of  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  roundish  heart-shaped,  with  a  suture  line  fre- 
quently raised,  instead  of  being  depressed.  Skin  at  first  yel« 
lowish  red,  marked  with  deeper  red  streaks,  but  becoming,  when 
fully  ripe,  a  dark  shining  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  inserted  in 
a  shallow  hollow.  Stone  oval  and  rather  large.  Flesh  firm, 
purplish,  a  little  bitter  at  first,  but  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour 
when  fully  matured.     Ripe  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July* 

38.  BiGARRBAU,  Large  Red. 

Gm  Biganeaa  Rouge.    PoUemt. 
Biganean  k  Gros  Frait  Rouge.    Boa.  JbnL 
Bigarreau  k  Gros  IfVuit  Rou^.    Tkomp,  ? 
Belle  de  Rocmont,  {qfoomie^ 

The  Large  Red  Bigarreau  is  another  handsome  French  va- 
nety,  very  rare  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
more  extensively  known.  ^  * 

Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong  heart-shape,  rather  irresdlar 
in  its  outline,  a  good  deal  swollen  on  one  side,  the  shoulden 
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projecting  and  marked  with  a  distinct  suture  line  often  on  both 
sides.  Stalk  rather  large,  and  planted  in  a  very  deep  and  large 
hollow.  Skin  shining,  yellowish,  dotted  and  streaked  with  red 
in  tlie  shade,  but  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish,  or 
stained  with  red  next  the  stone,  firm,  and  of  a  rich  and  very  ex- 
cellent flavour.  Matures  early  in  July.  Tree  of  very  strong 
growth. 

39.  BiGARREAU,  China.     Prince's  Pom.  Man. 
Chinese  Heart.    TAomp.  7 

A  very  striking  and  peculiar  variety,  having 
the  skin  beautifully  mottled  and  of  a  shining 
waxen  colour.  It  was  raised  by  the  late  Wm. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  from  the  seed  of  the  Bigar- 
reau,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  amateur's 
garden. 

Mr.  Thompson  incorrectly  calls  this,  "  Chi- 
nese Heart."  It  is  a  true  Bigarreau,  and  we 
prefer  to  continue  its  proper  name.  The  tree 
grows  large,  and  the  lateral  branches  are 
somewhat  drooping,  leaves  broad,  light  green. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish  or  oval 
heart-shaped,  with  a  distinct  suture  line.  Skin 
shining,  at  first  light  amber  colour,  mottled 
with  red  spots,  but  becoming  red,  speck- 
led with  numerous  lighter  spots  when  fully 
ripe.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  set  in  a  shallow 
hollow.  Flesh  firm,  or  half  tender  when  fully 
ripe,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  peculiar  flavour. 
This  variety  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  ripens  p.  7j-"cJ^  Big< 
a  few  days  later  than  the  cherry  season.  arreau. 

40.  Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildesheim.     Thomp.  Sickler, 

Bigarreau  marbr^  de  Hildesheim.    DicL  D*Agru 
Biffarreau  Blanc  Tardif  de  Hildesheim. 
Hildesheimer  ganz  Spate  Knorpel  Kirsche. 
Hildesheimer  Spate  Herz  Kireche. 
Spate  Hildesheimer  Marmor  Kirsche. 
Hildesheim  Bigarreau.    Prince, 

The  Hildesheim  Bigarreau  is  a  rare  German  variety,  which 
ripens  here  in  August,  and  according  to  Thompson,  is  the  latest 
sweet  cherry  known  ;  a  quality  that  renders  it  peculiarly  valu* 
able. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  mottled 
and  marbled  with  red.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  with  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavour.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  a  valuable  variety  in  this  country. 
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41.  BiOABREAU,  Black, 

Bigarreau  Noir. 

The  Black  Bigarreau  is  a  second  rate  sort,  and  an  indifierent 
bearer.  Fruit  middle  sized,  heart-shaped,  ..ooking  much  like  a 
Black  Heart.  Skin  at  first  dotted  with  red,  but  finally  becom- 
ing  quite  black.  Flesh  firm  and  rather  dry.  First  of  July. 
Scarcely  worth  cultivation. 

42.  Black  Bigarreau  of  Savot.     Ken. 

A  very  firm,  large,  black  cherry,  very  recently  imported  firom 
Savoy,  by  George  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Beverly,  near  Boston.  It 
has  been  rather  more  highly  rated  by  the  cultivators  of  Boston, 
than  it  deserves,  as,  though  a  handsome  and  rich  fruit,  it  la 
rather  too  firm  and  dry  in  its  fiesh  to  rank  as  first  rate.  Its 
chief  merit  is  that  of  hanging  late  upon  the  tree — ^till  the  middle 
of  July. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  heart-shaped,  very  slightly  obtuse. 
Skin  smooth  and  even  on  the  surface,  not  very  glossy,  quite 
black  at  maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  even  hollow.  Flesh  purple,  quite  firm 
and  solid,  with  a  rich  but  not  abundant  juice.  Stone  rather 
large. 

43.  Bigarreau,  New  Large  Black.     Ken. 

The  new  large  black  Bigarreau,  a  variety  recently  obtained 
from  France,  appears  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  finest.  The 
fruit  is  very  large  quite  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, and  ripens  among  the  late  varieties. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  quite  black  and 
glossy  at  maturity.  Flesh  purple,  pretty  firm,  but  with  a  very 
rich  and  luscious  flavour,  more  juicy  than  the  other  BlaciC 
Bigarreaus.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty  in  its  growth,  with  large 
broad  leaves.  {This  proves  to  be  only  the  Black  Tartarian.  8th  ed.] 

44.  Buttner's  Yellow.     Thomp. 

Buttner's  Wachs-Knoipel  Kinche. 
Biittner's  Gelbe-Knorpel  Kirsche. 

Raised  by  Biittner,  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  few 
cherries  entirely  yellow.  We  have  just  received  this  variety 
from  abroad.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  will  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  dessert.  Mr.  Thompson 
describes  it  as  follows  : 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  compressed  on  its 
sides.  Skin  pale  yellow.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish,  sweet,  and 
good.     It  npens  at  the  usual  cherry  season. 

16* 
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45.  DowNiNo's  Red  Chsbk. 

A  very  handsome  and  excel* 
lent  seedling  cherry,  just  raised 
at  this  estaUishment,  and  which 
promises  to  be  a  charming  addi- 
tion to  the  dessert.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  is 
more  tender  and  sweet,  and 
rather  more  highly  coloured. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regularly 
obtuse  heart-shaped,  with  a  pretty 
distinct     suture.      Skin     thin, 
(slightly    pellucid    when    fully 
ripe,)  white,  with  a   rich  dark 
crimson  cheek  (somewhat  mot- 
tled,) covering  more  than  half  the 
fruit.     Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  an  even  hollow  of 
moderate  depth.     Flesh  yellow, 
ish,  half  tender,  and  of  a  very      Fig.  76.   IkMmng*$  Bei  Cheek. 
delicately  sweet  and  luscious  flavour.     Leaves  coarsely  serra« 
ted,  with  dark  footstalks.     Ripens  a  few  days  before  the  Bigar- 
reau, or  about  the  14th  of  June. 

46.  Elton.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

The  Elton,  a  seedling  raised  in  1806, 
by  the  late  President  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  of  cherries  in  all  respects.  Its  large 
size,  early  maturity,  beautiful  appear- 
ance, luscious  flavour,  and  productiveness, 
render  it  universally  esteemed.  It  is  a 
cross-bred  variety  raised  from  the  Bigar- 
reau or  Graffion  with  the  White  Heart  fiwr 
its  male  parent.  The  trees  grow,  very 
vigorously,  and  are  readily  known,  when 
in  foliage,  by  the  unusually  dark  red  co- 
lour of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Fruit  large,  rather  pointed,  ncart 
shaped.  Skin  thin,  shining  pale  yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  with  a  cheek  ner: 
the  sun  delicately  mottled  and  streaked 
with  bright  red.  Stalk  long  and  slender. 
Flesh  somewhat  firm  at  first,  but  becom- 
ing nearly  tender,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich 
and  luscious  flavour,  not  surpassed  by  any 
large  cherry  known.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  May* 
duke. 


Fiff.  77.    £(lon. 
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47.  Florence.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

KDevett't  Late  Bigarrean. 

A  most  excellent  cherry,  originally  brought  from  FlotCQcey 
in  Italy,  ^hich  considerably  resembles  the  Bigarreau,  but  ripeni 
a  little  later,  and  has  the  additional  good  quality  of  hanging  a 
long  time  on  the  tree. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  and  regularly  formed.  Skin  amber 
yellow,  delicately  marbled  with  red,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and 
when  fully  exposed,  the  whole  fruit  becomes  of  a  fine  lively  red. 
Stalk  over  two  inches  long,  slender,  set  in  a  deep  hollow.  Flesh 
yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,-  and  sweet.  In  perfection  from  the 
last  of  June  till  the  10th  or  15th  of  July. 

48.  Gridley.     Man.  Ken. 

Apple  Cheiry. 
MBkCcarty. 

A  native  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  which  sprung  up  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gridley,  of  that  town.  An  excessive  bearer,  and 
from  its  firmness,  bears  carriage  well,  and  is  a  good  sort  to  cul- 
tivate for  market. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  about  that  of  the  Black  Heart,  TOiind« 
ish.  Stalk  rather  short,  and  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Skin 
black.  Flesh  quite  firm,  purplish,  moderately  juicy  and  of 
quite  a  rich  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  after  the  Blaok 
Heart,  about  the  4th  of  July. 

49.  Lady  Southampton's  Yellow.     Thomp. 

Lady  Southampton's  Duke, 

■  Golden  Drop,  i   acio 
Yellow  or  Golden,  f  Tktm^ 

Spanish  Yellow.  J 

A  yellow  cherry,  very  rare  yet  in  our  collections  and  scarce- 
ly meriting  general  cultivation,  being  more  admired  for  its  co- 
lour.    The  best  flavoured  yellow  cherry  is  Buttner's  Yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow.  Flesh 
fino;  xx)t  very  juicy.     Ripens  about  the  middle  of  July. 

50.  Madison  Bigarreav.     Man. 

The  Madison  Bigarreau  was  recently  raised,  and  named,  by 
Mr.  Manning,  from  the  common  Bigarreau.  It  is  a  pretty  fhiiti 
and  of  good  flavour,  but  only  of  medium  size,  and  not^  there* 
fore,  equal  to  many  of  this  class. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  half  as  large  as  the  Bigarreau,  very 
regularly  heart-shaped.  Skin  much  dotted  and  marhled  with 
rich  red  on  an  amber  yellow  ground.  Stalk  rather  short  and 
slender.  Flesh  yellowish,  half  tender,  with  a  sweet  and  plea- 
sant flavour.  Ripe  middle  to  the  last  of  June.  Young  treet 
thrifty,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping  branches — slender  at 
the  ends,  and  light  gray  bark.     A  good  bearer. 

51.  Manning's  Late  Black.     Man. 

Manning's  Late  Black  Heart 

A  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  its  parent  the 
Black  Heart.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  deep  purple,  or 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  purplish,  pretty  firm,  mo- 
derately juicy  and  sweet.  Ripens  about  the  second  week  ia 
July. 

52.  Remington. 

Remington  White  Heart.    Prmoe. 
Remington  Heart. 

A  small,  firm  fleshed,  yellow  cherry,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  ripens  very  late,  but  is  of  too  indiflerent  flavour  to  be 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  small,  heart-shaped.  Skin  yellow,  rarely  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  yellowish,  dry,  and  somew.iat 
bitter.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

53.  Tbadescant's  Black  Heast.  §  Thomp. 

Elkhom,  I  Prince. 

lUkhom  of  Maryland.  | 
JLarge  Black  Bigarreau.    Man, 
iSndescant's, 
Bigarreau  Gros  Noir, 
Guigne  Noire  Tardive, 
Groese  Schwarze  Knoorpel, 
Kirsche  mit  Saftigem  Fieisch.^ 


ac.  to 


A  very  remarkable,  and  a  very  good 
fruit.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  exceed- 
ingly solid  "  liver  like"  consistence  of  its 
flesh,  and  the  irregular  surface  of  its  skin. 
Its  good  qualities  are,  handsome  appear- 
ance, late  ripening,  rich  flavour,  and  mode- 
rate and  uniform  productiveness.  When 
the  trees  are  young  and  thrifty,  the  fruit  is 
often  of  the  largest  size,  fully  as  large  as 
that  of  the  Black  Tartarian.  It  is  an  Eu- 
ropean variety,  but  a  tree  growing  about  40 
years  since  in   the  garden  of  an    inn  in 


F\g.  78.    TmdetetMes 
Blade  Heart, 
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Maryland,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Wm.  Prince,  who 
propagated  it  under  the  name  of  Elkhorn,  by  which  it  was 
there  known.  The  leaves  are  broad,  the  bark  of  a  peculiarly 
gray  colour,  and  the  growth  quite  vigorous. 

Fruit  large,  heart-shaped,  with  a  very  irregular  or  unevea 
surface.  Skin  deep  black,  glossy,  (before  fully  ripe,  deep  pur« 
pie,  mottled  with  black.)  Stalk  rather  short,  set  in  a.  pretty 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  veiy  solid  and  firm,  dark  purple,  mode- 
rately  juicy,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  Ripe  first  and  second 
week  in  July. 

54.  Tobacco  Leaved.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Four  to  the  Pound. 
Cerider  de  4  ^  livre. 
Bigarreautier  k  Feuilles  de  Tabac. 
Bigarreautier  k  Giandes  Fenilles. 
Guignier  k  Feuillee  de  Tabac. 
Vier  auf  ein  Pfund. 

The  tobacco  leaved  cherry  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  impo- 
sitions  sometimes  practised  upon  the  public  by  dishonest  nurse- 
rymen. It  has  been  extensively  sold,  both  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  under  the  high  sounding  title  of  <<  Four  (cherries)  to 
the  Pound,"  while  in  fact  it  only  bears  a  very  small  hard  flesh- 
ed yellowish  cherry  tinged  with  a  little  red,  with  a  long  stalk, 
and  a  large  stone,  and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  leaves  are 
very  large  and  coarse* 


Class  III.    Duke  Cherries. 


ftnit  roundish,  sub-acid  at  first,  becoming  nearly  sweet ;  skin  thin ;  flesh  \ery 
inicy  and  melting.  Trees  Of  upright  or  horizontal  growth,  with  mi,  dark  co* 
KNired  leaves.) 

55.  ^CH  Duke.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Griotte  de  Portugal    O.  Duh.  Noit, 
Portugal  Duke. 
Late  Arch  Duke. 
Late  Duke,  (of  some.) 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Mayduke,  with  considerably  laiger 
fruit ;  ripening  a  fortnight  later,  but  we  think  inferior  to  it  in 
flavour.  It  is  very  scarce  in  this  country,  and  even  abroad 
more  than  half  the  cherries  sold  under  this  name  are  either  the 
Mayduke  or  the  Late  Duke.  The  trees  of  the  true  sort  are 
good  bearers,  rather  more  vigorous  than  those  of  tlie  Mayduke, 
with  longer  diverging  branches,  which  become  sligl'Aly  pendu« 
lous  in  bearing  specimens. 
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Fruit  large,  about  a  fourth  latter  than  that  of  the  Mayduko, 
nearly  round  or  a  little  flattened.  Skin,  at  first,  red,  but  becom- 
ing a  very  dark  red,  almost  black.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  kilf 
long,  rather  stout  at  its  point  of  insertion  in  the  fruit.  Flesh 
daS  red,  melting,  juicy,  slightly  bitter  until  fully  ripe,  when 
it  is  of  an  excellent,  rich,  sub-acid  flavour.  Ripe  about  the  Aral 
of  Jidy. 

56.  Bbllb  db  Choist.  §  Thomp.  Nois.  P.  Mag. 


Ambra^  de  Choiiey, 
Ambre^  i  Grot  iPVuit, 
Cerise  Doacette, 
Ceriee  de  la  Palembre, 
Cerise  4  Noyau  Tendie, 
Schone  Ton  Choisy. 


tfFrmdk 
gorduu. 


I  In  our  estimation,  there  is  no  cherry 
for  the  dessert,  more  delicate  or  delici- 
ous than  the  Belle  de  Choisy.  It  comea 
from  the  village  of  Choisy  near  Parisy 
where  it  was  raised  in  1760.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Mayduke,  the  leaves  dark,  and  the 
head  upright.  But  the  fruit  is  rounder, 
of  a  beautiful  cornelian  colour,  and 
the  flavour  xs  very  sweet  and  delici- 
ous. It  thrives  well,  appears  very 
Fig.  79.  BeUe  de  Ckouv.  hardy,  is  a  regular,  moderate  bearer, 
and  deserves  a  widely  extended  planting  in  this  country. 

Fruit  round  or  slightly  depressed.  Skin  very  thin  and  trans- 
lucent, showing  a  net-like  texture  of  flesh  beneath  ;  in  colour, 
pale  amber  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sun  flnely  mottled  with  yel- 
lowish-red — ^the  fruit  fully  exposed  becoming  a  bright  cornelian 
red.  Flesh  amber  coloured,  very  tender  and  melting,  of  a  deli- 
cate, sweet  flavour.  Stalk  rather  short,  swollen  at  the  upper 
end.     Middle  of  June,  or  directly  after  the  Mjyduke. 

57.  Jeffrey's  Duke.     Thomp. 

Jefirey's  Royal.    Lind. 
Jefiiev's  Royal  Caroon. 

Royale  Ordinaire.    FoUeav, 

Jeffrey's  Duke,  or  the  Cerise  Royale  of  the  French  gardens,  is 
a  fine  sort  considerably  resembling  the  Mayduke,  and  is  yet 
very  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  much  rounder  than  the  May. 
duke,  and  seldom  or  ever  becomes  of  that  dark  hue  which  th« 
latter  fruit  always  assumes  when  fully  ripe. 


DUKE   CHERRIES. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  or  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex 
and  base.  Skin  of  a  fine  lively  red.  Stalk  moderately  long. 
Flesh  yellowish  amber,  scarcely  red.  Juice  abundant,  and  of 
a  rich  flavour.  The  trees  are  of  a  distinct  habit  of  growth,  be- 
ing very  compact,  and  growing  quite  slowly.  The  buds  ara 
very  closely  set,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  thick  clusters.  Mid 
die  and  last  of  June. 

58.  Latb  Duke.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Anglaiiie  Tardive. 

A  very  large  and  fine  Duke  cnerry, 
ripening  a  month  later  than  the  Mayduke, 
and  therefore  a  very  valuable  sort  for  the 
dessert  or  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  of  vigo- 
rous growth,  but  when  of  bearing  size,  the 
whole  branches  spread  almost  horizontally. 
Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  Mayduke. 
Fruit  large,  flattened  or  obtuse  heart- 
shaped,  much  more  depressed  in  its  figure 
than  the  Mayduke.  Colour,  when  fully 
ripe,  rich  dark  red  ;  (but  at  first  white, 
mottled  with  bright  red.)  Stalk  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow. 
Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sprightly  sub-acid  flavour,  not  quite  so 
sweet  and  rich  as  the  Mayduke.  Ripens 
gradually,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  from  the 
Laie  Duke,  middle  of  July  till  the  10th  of  August. 
TBe  branches  of  this  tree  are  slender  in  their  growth,  and  the 

whole  habit  of  the  tree  seems  to  incline  more  to  the  Morella 

than  the  Duke  class. 

69.  Matduke.  §  Mill.  Thomp.  Lind. 


fiff.80. 

Theb 


Royale  HSdve, 

Cheny  Duke,  {of  tome,) 

Cerise  Guigne, 

Cottlarde, 

De  Hollande, 

D'Espogne, 

Griotte  Groase  Noire, 

Griotie  D'Espagne,  {tfaome,) 

Giiotte  Pr^oooe,  (of  some,) 


EailyDuke, 
Large  Mayduke, 
Morris  Diike, 
of  various  Morris'  Earl^  Duke, 
*  Frenck    fienbam's  Fine  fkriy  Duke, 
gardens.  Thompson's  Duke, 
Portugal  Duke, 
Buchanan's  Early  Duke, 
Milieu's  Late  Heart  Duke. 


qfwxmmi 
EngUsh 

>  gardens, 
ac,  to 
Thcmp. 


This  invaluable  early  cherry  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sorts 
in  all  countries,  thriving  almost  equally  well  in  cold  or  warm 
climates.  This,  the  Black  Heart,  and  the  Bigarreau,  are  the 
most  extensively  diffused  of  all  the  finer  varieties  in  the  United 
States.     And  among  all  the  new  varieties  none  has  been  found 
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to  supplant  the  Mayduke.  Before  it  is 
fit  for  table  use,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  cooking ;  and  when  fully  ripe,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  of  the  sub-acid  cher- 
ries. In  the  gardens  here,  we  have  no- 
ticed a  peculiar  habit  of  this  tree  of  pro- 
ducing  very  frequently  some  branches 
which  ripen  much  later  than  the  others, 
thus  protracting  for  a  long  time  the  pe- 
riod  in  which  its  fruit  is  in  use.  The 
Mayduke  is  remarkable  for  its  upright, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  fastigiate  head,  especi- 
ally while  the  tree  is  young,  in  distinc- 
tion to  other  sorts,  which  produce  many 
lateral  branches. 

Fruit  roundish  or  obtuse  heart-shaped, 
growing  in  clusters.  Skin  at  first  of  a 
lively  red,  but  when  fully  ripe  of  a  rich 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender  and 
melting,  very  juicy,  and,  at  maturity,  Pig.  81.  JMaytUte. 
rich  and  excellent  in  flavour.  This  fruit  b  most  frequently 
picked  while  it  is  yet  red,  and  partially  acid,  and  before  it  attains 
its  proper  colour  or  flavour.  It  begins  to  colour,  about  New- 
York,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  last  of  May,  and  ripens  during 
the  first  half  of  June. 

Mayduke  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  M^doc,  the  province  in 
France,  where  this  variety  (the  type  of  all  the  class  now  called 
Dukes)  is  believed  to  have  originated. 

Holman's  Duke,  appears  to  be  only  an  accidental  variety  of 
the  Mayduke,  ripening  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later.  The 
Late  Mayduke,  of  some  gardens,  is  of  similar  character,  and 
was  obtained  by  grafting  from  the  late  ripening  branches  of 
the  common  Mayduke 

60.  Royal  Duke.    Thomp. 

Royale  Anglaise  IVurdive. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  and  distinctly  oblate  or  flattened.  Skin 
dark  red.  Flesh  reddish,  tender,  juicy  and  rich.  A  good  bear- 
er.     Ripens  in  the  last  of  June. 

The  true  Royal  Duke  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  The 
fruit  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  May  Duke,  and  more  flat- 
tened at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  readily  known  from  the  Lale 
Duke  and  Archduke,  by  its  upright  growth,  which  is  similai  to 
that  of  the  Mayduke. 
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61.  Sweet  Montmorency.  §  Man. 

AIlen*8  Sweet  Montmorency. 

This  cherry,  a  seedling  raised  by  J,  F.  Allen, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  does  not  properly  be- 
long here,  as,  though  in  external  appearance 
it  resembles  a  Montmorency,  it  isof  very  sweet 
and  delicate  flavour,  and  the  whole  growth 
and  habit  of  the  tree  is  rather  that  of  a  Heart 
cherry  than  a  Duke,  or  Morello.  It  is  no  doubt 
an  accidental  hybrid  between  these  two  classes* 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  ripens  long  after  sweet 
cherries  are  gone,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  all  collections  of  this  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flat- 
tened at  the  base,  with  a  distinctly  depressed 
point  at  the  apex.  Skin  pale  amber  in  the 
shade,  light  red,  slightly  mottled,  in  the  snn. 
'Stalk  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  rather 
slender,  inserted  in  a  small,  shallow,  even  hol- 
low. Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  sweet  and  ex- 
^"'";; — ^  cellent.  Ripens  here  the  last  week  in  July; 
^'  ®L^         in  Boston  during  the  early  part  of  August, 


Class  IV.    Morello,  or  Acid  Cherries, 


CfVoit  round,  or  flattened,  acid,  skin  thin,  fleab  juicy  and  melting.  Trees  of  low 
and  spreading  growth,  with  slender  branches,  which  are  often  drooping  and 
wiiy,  and  smaifaark  green  foliage.) 

62,  Belle  Magnifiqxje,     Man. 

Belle  et  Magnifique.    Ken, 

A  sort  recently  imported  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
from  France,  and  first  introduced  to  notice  here  by  Gen.  Dear- 
bom.  The  tree  is  of  stronger  growth  than  most  of  its  class, 
and  bears  moderate  crops. 

Fruit  large,  round.  Skin  light  red,  mottled  with  darker 
spots.  Stalk  pretty  long  and  inserted  in  a  hollow  of  moderate 
depth.  Flesh  juicy,  but  quite  acid.  Good  for  preserving. 
Ripens  about  the  middle  or  last  of  July. 

63.  Buttner's  October  Morello.    Thomp. 

Biittner's  October  Zucker  WeichseL 

A  new,  Dutch,  add  cherry,  said  to  be  the  latest  variety  uown 

-        :        •  17 
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in  Europe,  and  chiefly  valued  for  ripening  long  after  all  otheis 
have  disappeared.  We  have  received  trees,  but  they  have  po* 
yet  borne  fruit.  It  is  described  as  a  dark  red  fruit  of  medium 
size,  round,  flesh  juicy  and  tender,  and  quite  acid,  being  only 
fit  £)r  culinary  uses.  Ripens  in  September  and  hangs  on  the 
tree  till  October. 

64.  Cabnation.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

WaxChony. 

Crown. 

Cerise  Noavelle  d'Audetem,  1 1^  «  ,  , 

Grane  Cenie  Eonun  Pile, 
Griottier  Rohsb  Pile, 
Grione  de  YiUbniMe. 


oc  to 


A  very  handsome,  light  red,  large  cherry, 

highly  esteemed  here  for  brandying  and  pre- 
serving. 
Fruit  large,  round.     Skin  at  first  yellowish 

white,  mottled  with  red,  but  becoming  a  lively 

red  slightly  marbled.     Stalk  about  an  inch 

and  a  half  long,  stout.     Flesh  tender,  a  little 

more  firm  than   most  of  this  division,  but 

juicy,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  sprightly  and 

good  sub-acid  flavour.     The  foliage  is  pretty 

large,  and  the  wood  strong,  but  the  tree  has  a 

spreading,  rather  low  habit.     It  is  a  modezute 

but  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  ai 

long  while  on  the  branches,  without  decaying.] 

Ripe  the  middle  and 
last  of  July. 

Pbince's  Duzb  is  a  !>%.  8Sr~GiniatKN». 
very  large  variety  of  this  cherry,  raised 
from  a  seed  of  it,  by  Mr,  Prince,  of  Long 
Island.  Its  shy  habit  of  bearing  renders 
it  of  little  value. 

65.  Clustsb.    Thomp. 

Cerise  ^  Bonqtiet    Poieeou.  DhA. 
Cerisier  &  Trochet,    '\ 

Chevreuse,  I  ^  » » 

Commune  I  Trochet,  V^£5^*** 
Tres  Fertile,  \  *»«»»*• 

Griottier  a  Bouquet   J 
Bouquet  Amaielle, 
Trauben  Amarelle, 
Busch  Weichsel, 
Flandrische  Weichael, 
Biischel  KiiBche. 


FUs.  84.    atwfer. 


A  very  curious  fruit,  growing  tdoieljr 
clustered  around  a  common  stalk.    Eaob 
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^wer  varies  from  the  normal  state,  by  having  several  pistils 
or  styles,  several  of  which,  frequently  five  or  six,  become  perfect 
fruits  forming  a  bouquet  or  cluster.  The  fruit  is  too  acid  to  be 
of  any  value  except  for  preserving. 

Fruit  of  small  size,  borne  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six ; 
round,  of  a  lively  red.  Ripens  the  last  of  June.  The  tree  is 
small  in  all  its  parts. 

66.  Eablt  May.    Thomp.  Lind. 

May  Cherry.    Lang* 

Small  May. 

Cerisier  Nain  &  Frait  Bond. 

Pr6cooe.    O.ZML 


Giiottier  Nain  Prteooe. 
Hative. 
Pr^coce. 
Nain  Ptt^oooe. 

Petite  Ceike  Rpuge  Pr^coce. 
Konigliche  Amarelle. 
Friihe  Kleine  Runde. 
Zweig  WeicfaseL 


One  of  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  earliest  of  cherries.  The 
tree  very  small  and  dwarfish,  scarcely  growing  more  than  eight 
feet  high.  It  is  not  worth  cultivation  now  that  we  have  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  Baumann's  May,  and  the  like. 

Fruit  small,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
rather  slender,  pretty  deeply  set.  Skin  pale  red,  or^  at  matu- 
rity, a  rather  lively  light  red.     Flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  quit^  acid 


67.  Flemish.    Thomp. 


Montmorency,  (of  Lmdky,) 

Kentiah,  tof  Mine.) 

Ceiifle  a  Courte  Qnene.    PoiL 

Montmorency  k  Gros  Fruit,  ) 

Gf08  Gobet,  [  O.  Duh, 

Gobet  a  Coiurte  Queue.       ) 

A  Ck>urte  Queue  de  Provence. 

En^h  Weichsel.  t 

Weicbsel  mit  ganzkunen  stiel, 

Double  Ydgers. 


This  is  a  very  odd  looking 
fruit,  heing  much  flattened,  and 
having  a  very  short  stalk.  The 
only  hearing  tree  we  have  seen, 
in  this  country,  is  one  in  the 
garden  of  Madame  Parmentier, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Flemish 
is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  ever  become  a  popular 
faiit  even  in  Francs  or  Flander.,  ^_^_   ,„^^ 
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where  it  originated.    It  is  well  suited  to  the  grounds  of  tba 
Gunous  amateur. 

Fruit  rather  large,  very  much  flattened  both  at  the  top  and 
base,  and  generally  growing  in  pairs.  Stalk  stout,  scarcely 
ever  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  hollow  which  has  often  a 
fwrrow  or  hollowed  slope  on  one  side.  Skin  shining,  of  a  bright 
lively  red.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  juicy,  and  sub-acid.  Good 
for  preserving — but,  unless  very  ripe,  scarcely  rich  enough  for 
table  use.     Last  of  July. 

88.  Kentish.  §  Thomp 

Vininian  May,     }  ofAmenotm 
Eany  Richmond,  y    gardau, 
Kentish,  or  >  , .   , 
Flemiah.     ( ^"^ 
Common  Red,  ^ 

Kentish  Red.  J 

Montmorency.    O.  iMik,         "^ 
Montmorency  a  longue  queue,  \  of  the 
Commune,  \  French, 

Muscat  de.  IVague.  J 

The  true  Kentish  cherry,  an  old  European  sort,  better  known 
here  as  the  Early  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
«cid  cherries.  It  begins  to  colour  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
may  then  be  used  for  tarts,  while  it  will  hang  upon  the  tree, 
gradually  growing  larger,  and  losing  its  acidity,  until  the  last 
of  June,  or,  in  dry  seasons,  even  till  July,  when  it  becomes  of  a 

rich,  sprightly,  and  excellent  acid  flavour. 
The  tree  grows  about  18  feet  high,  with  a 
roundish  spreading  head,  is  exceedingly 
productive,  and  is  from  its  early  maturity 
a  very  profitable  market  fruit,  being 
largely  planted  for  this  purpose  in  New- 
Jersey.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  stone  adheres  to 
the  stalk.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
draw  out  the  stones.  The  fruit  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits. 

Fruit  when  it  first  reddens  rather  small, 

fig.  86.  Kentuh.  l>ut,  when  fully  ripe,  of  medium  size, 
round,  or  a  little  flattened  ;  borne  in  pairs,  (our  Jig,  should 
be  one  half  larger.)  Skin  of  a  fine  bright  red,  growing  some- 
what dark  when  fully  ripe.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
rather  stout,  set  in  a  pretty  deep  hollow.  Flesh  melting,  juicy, 
and,  at  maturity,  of  a  sprightly  rather  rich  acid  flavour. 

We  follow  Thompson  in  making  the  true  Montmorbnct  of 
(he  French  synonymous  with  this.     But  we  confess  that  w©  are 
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hielined  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  distinct.  The  true  ManU 
morency,  which  is  now  very  scarce  in  France,  (and  is  rather  a 
«hy  bearer,)  is  carefully  described  and  figured  by  Poiteau  and 
others,  as  a  larger  growing  tree,  producing  much  richer  fruit, 
with  a  longer  and  thicker  stalk,  and  quite  as  sweet  and  high 
flavoured  as  that  of  the  finest  Duke  cherry. 

69.  Late  Kentish. 

Common  Red.  "j 

Kentish.  J 


This  cherry,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  is  better  known  among 
us  than  any  other  acid  cherry,  and  is  especially  abundant  on 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  where  it  is 
most  extensively  disseminated  along  the  fences  and  road  sides, 
propagating  itself  readily  by  seeds  and  suckers.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  identical  with  any  one  of  this  class  known 
abroad,  and  is  perhaps  a  seedling  sort  belonging  to  America. 
It  is  emphatically  the  Pie  Cherry  of  this  country,  being  more 
generally  grown  than  any  other  sort,  the  poorest  and  most  neg- 
lected garden  affording  so  hardy  a  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
quite  acid  even  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  stone  does  not  adhere 
to  the  stalk,  like  that  of  the  foregoing.  It  ripens  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  cherry  season,  or  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July.  It  is  two  weeks  later  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  is 
much  more  acid. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  slightly  flattened.  Stalk  an 
inch,  to  one  and  a  half  long,  strong,  and  straight  Skin  deep 
lively  red,  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  very  tender  and  abounding 
with  a  highly  acid  juice. 

70.  MoRELLo.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

English  Morello. 
Laige  Morello. 
Dutch  Morello. 
Late  Morello. 
Ronald's  Large  Morello. 
Milan.    Lang. 
Cerise  du  Nord.    Nois. 
Griotte  Ordinaire  du  Nord. 
September  Weichsel  Grosse. 

The  Morello  is  a  fine  fruit.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  dark  purple  colour  of  its  juice,  which  resemble  that 
of  the  Moras  or  Mulberry.*    When  grown  in  a  shaded  situation 

*  Or,  as  others  say,  from  the  French  mordle,  (a  negress,)  ftom  the  dark  and 
'riuninc  sidn." 
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die  fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree,  here,  til.  August,  and  in  England, 
where  it  is  trained  on  north  walls  especially  to  retard  its  seasouj 
it  frequently  hangs  till  near  frost,  when  it  becomes  a  rich  and 
agreeable  table  fruit.  This  sort,  the  Large  or  true  Morello,  ii 
yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  but  we  hope 
wi?l  not  long  continue  so,  as  it  is  highly  valu- 
abl  e  for  all  kinds  of  preserves,  and  is  an  agree- 
able addition  to  a  dessert. 

Fruit  of  pretty  large  size,  round— or  slightly 
obtuse  heart-shaped.  Skin  dar^  red,  becoming 
nearly  black  when  fully  ripe.  iPlesh  dark  pur- 
plish red,  tender,  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub- 
acid flavour  when  quite  mature.  Ripe  20th  of 
July. 

The  Common  Morello  of  this  country,  large- 
ly cultivated  in  some  districts,  is  a  smaller  va- 
riety of  the  foregoing,  its  fruit  being  about  two 
thirds  the  size,  and  a  little  darker  in  colour. 
It  is  of  equally  fine  flavour,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed for  drying,  for  preserving  in  sugar  or 
brandy,  or  for  bottling ;  keeping,  in  the  latter  Fig.  86.  MonUo. 
mode,  like  green  gooseberries  without  sugar  or  brandy,  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  branches  are  smaller  and  more  slender  than 
those  of  the  true  Morello,  and  unfortunately  are  more  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  weevil,  which  causes  the  knots  on  the  Plum, 
than  those  of  any  other  cherry ;  for  which  cutting  off  and  burn- 
ing, early  in  the  spring,  is  the  only  remedy. 

71.  Plumstone  Morello.  §  Thomp.  Prince. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
acid  cherries.  Its  late  maturity,  handsome 
appearance,  and  good  flavour,  as  well  as  its 
thrifly  and  productive  habit,  render  it  highly 
esteemed  wherever  it  is  known.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  of  this  division  of  cherries, 
and  it  receives  its  name  from  the  rather  long- 
er and  more  pointed  stone,  than  is  commonly 
seen  in  acid  cherries. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  a  heart- 
shape.  Skin  deep  red.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  rather  slender  and  straight,  set  in  a 
hollow  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  reddish,' 
tender,  juicy,  and  when  fully  matured,  of  a 
flff  ^""TJwwifcwa  sprightly  and  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Last  of 
MonUo.         July. 
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'72.  Rumset's  Late  Morello.  § 

A  new  variety,  of  remarkable  habit,  of  which  the  origina.- 
tree  now  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  was  raised  by  our  fiiend.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Rumsey,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  on  the 
Hudson.  It  is  just  coming  into  bearing,  and 
gives  promise,  from  its  extraordinary  late- 
ness, large  size,  and  handsome  appeal  ance, 
of  becoming  a  very  favourite  acid  cherry  for 
preserving  and  cooking.  The  tree  has  the 
Morello  habit,  with,  however,  unusually 
light  coloured  wood  and  leaves. 

A  few  of  the  fruit  commence  ripening 
about  the  first  of  August,  while  many  on  the 
tree  are  yet  small  and  green,  and  they  con- 
tinue ripening  gradually  until  the  first  frosts. 

Fruit  frequently  borne  in  pairs,  large, 
roundish  heart-shaped.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  polished ;  before  fully  ripe,  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish red  or  cornelian  colour — becoming  at 
maturity,  a  rich  lively  red,  with  a  distinct 
suture  line  on  one  side.  Stalk  long  (for  a 
Morello,^  inserted  in  a  narrow  and  rather 
deep  hollow.  Flesh  very  juicy  and  melting,  pw  88  Rmnsty't 
with  too  much  acid  for  the  table.  Stone  Late  MonUa. 
long,  resembling  that  of  the  Plumstone  Morello. 


Ornamental  Varieties. 
73.  Large  Double  Flowering. 

Double  French  Cheny. 

Merisier  k  Fleun  DoudIm.    Thon^,  Duh, 

PriiDiu  oenuius  j>leno. 

CeraoB  sylvestru,  floie  pleno.    Aii.  BnL 

The  double  blossomed  cherry  bears  no  fruit,  but  whoever  ad- 
mires a  beautiful  flowering  tree,  cannot  refuse  a  place  in  hit 
garden  to  this  one,  so  highly  ornamental.  Its  blossoms,  which 
appear  at  the  usual  season,  are  produced  in  the  most  showy 
profusion  ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
resemble  clusters  of  the  most  lovely,  full  double,  white  rooet. 
The  tree  has  the  habit, and  foliage  of  the  Mazzard  Cherries,  and 
«oon  forms  a  large  and  lofty  head. 
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74.  Dwarf  Doitblk  FLowERmo. 

Dottble  Flowering  Kentidv 

Small  Double  Flowering. 

Cerisier  a  Fleun  IXwblei.    T%oiHip.  N.  IhUL 

This  is  a  doable  flowering  variety  of  the  sour,  0/  Kentirii 
cherry,  and  has  the  more  dwarfish  habit  and  smaller  leavei 
and  branches  of  that  tree — scarcely  forming  more  than  a  large 
■hrub,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  small 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  large  double 
flowerings  but  they  are  not  so  regular  and  beautiful  in  the'f 
Ibrm. 

75.  CHmESE  Double  Flowering. 

YmigTa 

CerasuB  semilata.  «  Ash,  BnL 

Serrulated  leaved  Clieny.  { 

This  is  a  very  rare  variety,  recently  imported  from  China, 
with  the  leaves  cut  on  the  edges  in  that  manner  known  as  ser- 
rulate by  botanists.  Its  flowers  which  are  borne  in  fascicles 
are  white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  nearly  as  double  as 
those  of  the  large  double  flowering.  The  tree  considerably  re- 
sembles the  sour  cherry  tree,  and  appears  rather  dwarflsh  in  its 
growth. 

76.  Weeping,  or  Allsain-ij.     Thomp. 


Ever  flowering  Cherry.        >  Aih.  BriL 

C.  vulgarifl,  sempendorens.  j 

Ceriee  de  la  TouflBamte.    N,  Duh.  Norn, 

Guiffnier  k  rameaux  pendans,' 

Cerue  Tardive, 

Cerisier  Pleunint, 

Cerise  de  St  Martin. 

St  Martin's  Aniarelle» 

Martin's  Weichsel, 

Monats  Aroarelle, 

Allerheiligen  Kirscbe. 


krelle,  1 
b1,         {of  the 
S  (Duich. 

Bcbe.  J 


Duh.N<m, 
fmndL 


Tliis  charming  little  tree,  with  slender,  weeping  branches, 
clothed  with  small,  almost  myrtle-like  foliage,  is  a  very  pleasing 
ornament,  when  introduced  on  a  lawn.  Its  fruit  is  a  small,  deep 
red  Morello,  wbich  is  acid,  and  in  moist  seasons,  is  produced 
for  a  considerable  period  successively.  When  grafted,  as  it 
generally  is,  about  the  height  of  one's  head,  on  a  straight  stem 
of  the  common  Mazzard,  it  forms  a  beautiful  parasoMike  top, 
the  ends  of  the  branches  weeping  half  way  down  to  the  ground. 
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77.  Virginian  Wild  Cheebt. 

Wild  Cherry,  of  the  UrdUd  StolM. 
Cerasus  Yirffiniana.    Aih.  Brit.  Dee. 
Ceraader  de  Yirginie.    t^rench, 
Virginisch  Kinche.    German. 

Our  naive  wild  cherry  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  de« 
Bcription.  It  forms  a  large  and  lofly  forest  tree,  with  glossy, 
dark  green  leaves,  and  bears  currant-like  bunches  of  small 
fruit,  which  are  palatable,  sweet,  and  slightly  bitter  when  fully 
ripe,  at  midsummer.  They  are,  however,  most  esteemed  for 
preparing  cherry  hmnce,  a  favourite  liqueur  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  made  by  putting  the  fruit  along  with  sugar  in  a 
demijohn  or  cask  of  the  best  old  rum. 

The  hlack  wild  cherry,  (C  serotina,  Torrey  and  Gray,)  which 
ripens  the  first  of  September,  is  the  best  kind.  The  other  spe- 
cies, (C.  Virginiana,)  whiph  is  commonly  known  as  the  Choke 
Cherry,  bears  reddish  colf>ured  fruit,  which  is  more  astringent, 
and  ripens  a  month  earlier. 


Selection  of  cherries  for  a  small  garden.  Early  Purple 
Guigne,  Baumann's  Early,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Mayduke, 
Bigarreau,  Tartarian,  Downer's  Late,  Elton,  Tradescant's 
Black,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Sweet  Montmorency,  Kentish,  Morello. 

The  hardiest  cherries  are  the  Kentish,  (or  Virginian  May,) 
the  Morello,  and  the  Mayduke.  These  succeed  well  at  the 
farthest  limits,  both  north  and  south,  in  which  the  cherry  can  be 
raised,  and  when  all  other  varieties  fail,  they  may  be  depended 
on  for  regular  crops.  Next  to  these,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
Black  Heart,  Downer's  Late,  Downton,  and  Elton. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

THE   CUBBANT. 

RSbes  rubrtanj  lin.    OrossulacecBf  of  botanuts. 

flfhMf£Bwr  eemmun,  of  the  French ;  JHe  Johanmsbeere.  German :  AaXbemboom, 

Dutch ;  RSbet  rosso,  Italian ;  and  Orotseiua,  Spanisn. 

The  name  currant  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance 
In  the  fruit  to  the  little  Corinth  grapes  or  raisins,  which,  under 
the  name  of  currants,  are  soli  in  a  dried  state  in  such  quantities 
^y  grocers ;  the  latter  word  >eing  only  a  corruption  of  Cori^h^ 
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and,  the  fruit  of  this  little  grape,  being  familiarly  imown  at 
such  long  before  the  common  currants  were  cultivated. 

The  currant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  north  of  Euiope, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  hardy  fruit  bearing  shrub, 
seldom  growing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  fruit 
of  the  original  wild  species  is  small  and  very  sour,  but  the  large 
garden  sorts  produced  by  cultivation,  and  for  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  Dutch  gardeners,  are  large  and  of  a 
more  agreeable,  sub-acid  flavour. 

The  Black  Currant,  {Ribes  nigrum,)  is  a  distinct  species, 
with  larger  leaves,  and  coarser  growth,  and  which,  in  the  whole 
plant,  has  a  strong  odour,  disagreeable,  at  first,  to  many  persons. 

Uses.  The  cooling  acid  flavour  of  the  currant  is  relished 
by  most  people,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  larger  varieties 
make  also  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  table.  Before  fully  ripe, 
currants  are  stewed  for  tarts,  like  green  gooseberries,  and  are 
frequently  employed  along  with  cherries  or  other  fruits  in  the 
same  way ;  but  the  chief  value  of  this  fruit  is  for  making  currani 
jelly,  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  many  dishes.  Currant 
shrub,  made  from  the  fruit  in  the  same  manner  as  lemonade,  is 
a  popular  summer  drink  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  well  known  Paris  beverage,  eau  de  grasseilles. 
A  sweet  wine,  of  very  pleasant  taste,  is  made  from  their  express- 
ed juice,  which  is  very  popular  among  farmers,  but  which  we 
hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded  by  the  Isabella  and  Ca- 
tawba grapes, — which  every  one  may  make  with  less  cost  and 
trouble,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  wholesome,  because  it  re- 
quires less  additions,  of  any  kind,  to  the  pure  juice. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  currant  is  liked  by  some  perscms  in 
tarts,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  making  a  jam,  or  jelly,  much 
valued  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  sore  throats.  The  young 
leaves  dried,  very  strongly  resemble  green  tea  in  flavour,  and 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  season  when  currants  are  in  perfection  is  midsummer, 
but  it  may  be  prolonged  until  October  by  covering  the  bushes 
with  mats,  or  sheltering  them  otherwise  from  the  sun. 

Propagation  and  culture.  Nothing  is  easier  of  culture 
than  the  currant,  as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable 
garden  soil.  Never  plant  out  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant,  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  slips  or  cuttings,  a  foot  long,  in  the  open  garden,  where 
they  will  root  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  currant  should 
never  be  allowed  to  produce  suckers,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  this,  the  superfluous  eyes  or  buds  should  be  taken  out 
before  planting  it,  as  has  been  directed  under  the  head  of  Cut- 
tings.  When  the  plants  are  placed  where  they  are  finally  to 
remain,  they  should  always  be  kept  in  the  form  of  trees — that  w 
to  say,  with  single  stems,  and  heads  branching  out  at  from  one 
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foot,  to  thrae  feet  from  the  ground.  The  after  tre&tmeat  is  of 
the  nmpleat  kind,  thiuniDg  out  the  superfluous  wood  ever^ 
winter,  ia  all  that  is  required  here.  Tlxise  who  desire  berriea 
of  an  extra  lai^e  size  stop,  or  pinch  out,  the  ends  of  all  the  strcmg 
growing  shoots,  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  fruit  is  two- 
third^  grown.  This  forces  the  plant  to  expend  all  its  strength 
in  enlarging  and  maturing  the  fruit.  And,  we  may  add  to  thu, 
that  it  is  better  not  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  c 


afler  they  have  home  more  than  six  or  eight  years,  as  finer 
fruit  will'  be  obtained,  with  less  trouble,  from  young  plants. 
which  are  ao  easily  raised. 

Ttiere  are,  nominally,  many  torts  of  currants,  but  the  follow, 
ins  sorts  comprise  all  at  praaent  known,  worthy  of  cultivation. 
The  common  Red,  and  the  common  White,  are  totally  unde. 
MirinK  a  place  in  the  garden,  when  those  very  superior  sorts, 
the  White,  and  Red  Dutch,  can  be  obtained. 

I.  Red  and  WUte  CurranU,  (B. 
rtiiruin.) 

1.  Red  Dutch.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 


laige  Bunched  Red. 
Long  Bunch»d  Red. 
GrouUier  Booge  i  Gnm-FiaiL 

Fruit  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon currant,  red,  and  a  litde  lew 
acid.  Clusters  two  to  three  iociiek 
long. 

2.  Wbitb  Dutch.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 


This  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  size  and  habit,  and  the 
fruit  is  equally  laive  and  of  a  fine 
yellowish  white  colour  with  a  very 
transparent  skin.  It  is  considerably 
less  acid  than  the  Red  Currants,  and 
is  there.fbre  much  preferred  for  th« 
Wig.  9..   WlmDuiA-         table. 


i04  nm  aniMAMf* 


8.  CHAHPAaiiB.  ^  TLomp:  Lmd. 


FIf  nf'i  E 


we. 
GnteUier  i  mit  Cooleiir  de  Chair. 

A  large  and  handaome  currant,  of  a  pale  pink,  or  fledi  oow 
lour,  exactly  intermediate,  in  this  respeot,  between  the  red  and 
white  Dutch.  It  is  quite  an  add  sor^  bat  is  admired  by  many 
tor  its  pretty  appearance. 

4.  Knight's  Labgb  Red.    Thomp. 

This  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
rantSy  being  a  third  larger  than  the  Red  Dutch. 

5.  Knight's  Eaklt  Red.    Thomp. 

The  merit  of  this  Tariety  is  its  ripening  ten  days  earlier  thaa 
other  sorts. 

6.  Knight's  Swebt  Red.  §  Thomp. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  currant,  in  a  literal  sense,  but  h  is  con- 
siderably less  acid  than  the  White  Dutch,  and  mudi  less  so  than 
all  other  varieties. 

7.  Striped  Fbttited.    Thomp. 
Gmsw  WeiM  imd  RothgettreiAe  Johaoniibem. 

A  Tery  pretty  new  currant  from  Grermany,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  distinctly  striped  with  white  and  red.    It  is  yet  very  rare. 

9.  Mat's  Victoria.  § 

A  new  variety  recently  received  from  England.  It  is  said  to 
bear  very  large  bright  red  fruit,  in  bunches  5  or  6  inches  in 
length.  The  fruit  is  bright  red  and  hangs  oa  the  tree  a  month 
longer  than  any  other  sort. 


//.  Black  Currants,  (JR.  nigntm.) 
0.  Common  Black.    Thomp. 

Black  Endish. 


n 


Hie  oommon  Black  English  Currant  is  well  known.    The 
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berries  are  quite  black,  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  £ve  berries.  It  is  much  inferior 
to  the  following. 

10.  Black  Naples.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

The  Black  Naples  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  the  finest  and  largesi 
of  all  black  currants,  its  berries  often  measuring  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  and  blossoms  appear 
earlier  than  those  of  the  common  black,  but  the  fruit  is  later, 
and  the  clusters,  as  well  as  the  berries,  are  larger  and  more 
numerous. 

Ornamental  Varieties.  There  are  several  very  ornamental 
species  of  currant,  among  which  we  may  here  allude  to  the 
Missouri  CaaRANT  (Ribes  Aureum,)  brought  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  now  very  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  generally  admired  for  its  very  fragrant 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  oval  blue  berries,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  are  relished  by  some  persons.  But  there  is  a 
iMjLrge  FrttUed  Missouri  Currant,  a  variety  of  this,  which  bears 
berries  of  the  size  of  the  Black  Naples,  and  of  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

The  Red  Flowering  Currant  (JR.  sanguineum,)  is  a  very 
beautiful  shrub  from  the  western  coast  of  America,  with  foliage 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  common  black,  but  which  bears  very 
charming  clusters  of  large  light  crimson  blossoms,  in  April.  It 
is  not  quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winters  to  the  north  of 
this.  There  are  several  varieties  with  white,  and  pale  pink 
flowers. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  CRANBEBRT. 


OtXMooocKf » Arb.  Brit    Erioacem,  of  botanists. 
JJreBe,  of  tKi4  JFrench ;  Die  Mooubeere,  German;  Keen  bemm,  Dutch ;  Ouicoca, 

Italian. 

The  cranberry  is  a  familiar  trailing  shrub  growing  wild  in 
fwampy,  sandy  meadows,  and  mossy  ^gs,  in  the  northern  por- 
tions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red,  acid  fruit. 
Our  native  species,  (O.  macrocarjms,)  so  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New-England,  and  on  the  borders  of  our  inland  lakes,  as  to 
form  quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  much  the  largest  and 
fiaest  species ;  the  European  cranberry,  (O.  paluHris,)  being 
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much  smaller  in  its  growth,  and  producing  finut  inforicMr  ir 

size  and  quality. 

The  value  of  the  common  cranberry  for  tarts,  presenres  and 
other  culinary  uses,  is  well  known,  and  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  does  not  naturally  grow,  or  is  not  abundantly  pro- 
duced, it  is  quite  worth  while  to  attempt  its  culture.  Although 
naturally,  it  grows  mostly  in  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be 
easily  cultivated  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  made  in  any  rather  moist 
situation,  and  if  a  third  of  old  thoroughly  decayed  manure  is 
added  to  the  peat,  the  berries  will  be  much  larger,  and  of  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  the  wild  ones.  A  square  of  the  size  of 
twenty  feet,  planted  in  this  way,  will  yield  three  or  four  bushels 
annually — quite  sufficient  for  a  family.  The  plants  are  easily 
procured,  and  are  generally  taken  up  like  squares  of  sod  or 
turf,  and  planted  two  or  three  feet  apart,  when  they  quickly 
cover  the  whole  beds. 

In  some  parts  of  New-England,  low  and  coarse  meadows,  of 
no  value,  have  been  drained  and  turned  to  very  profitable  ac- 
count, by  planting  them  with  this  fruit.  The  average  product 
is  from  eighty  to  100  bushels  of  cranberries,  worth  at  least  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  care  they  require  after  the  land  is  once 
prepared  and  planted  is  scarcely  any  at  all,  except  in  gathering. 
Some  of  the  farms  in  Massachusetts,  yield  large  crops,  partly 
from  natural  growth,  and  partly  from  cultivated  plantations.  The 
"  New-England  Farmer"  states  that  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  gathered  400  bushels  from  his  farm  in  1830.  The  cran- 
berry grows  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on  the  sandy  low 
necks  near  Barnstable,  and  an  annual  cranberry  festival  is 
made  of  the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  which  is  done  by  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  turn  out  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  make  a  general  gathering  with  their  cranberry 
rakes,  a  certain  portion  of  the  crop  belonging,  and  being  deli- 
vered, to  the  town. 

Capt.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  successful  cranberry  cultivators 
of  that  neighbourhood,  thus  turns  his  sandy  bogs  and  rush- 
covered  land  to  productive  beds  of  cranberry.  After  draining 
the  land  well,  and  removing  all  brush,  he  ploughs  the  soil 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  but  he  usually  finds  it  sufficient 
to  cover  the  surface  with  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  beach  sand, 
digging  holes  four  feet  apart  into  which  he  plants  sods,  or  square 
bunches,  of  the  cranberry  roots.  These  soon  spread  on  every 
side,  overpowering  the  rushes,  and  forming  a  thick  coating  to 
the  surface.  A  laborer  will  gather  about  thirty  bushels  of  the 
fruit  in  a  day,  with  a  cranberry  rake. 

Cranberry  culture  would  be  a  profitable  business  in  this 
neighbourhood,  where  this  fruit  is  scarce,  and,  of  late  yean|| 
■ells  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  bushel. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    FIO. 

Hciw  Cttriea,  L.    Aib.  Brit.    Urtioacut^  of  boteaiiti. 
flifirier,  of  tike  ftench;  Fe^^;efi&ai0ii»  Geinum ;  Fko^  Italian ;  ii^irwraf  SpaoHh. 

This  celebrated  fruit  tree,  whose  history  is  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  world,  belongs  properly  to  a  warm  climate,  though  it  may 
be  raised  in  the  open  air,  in  the  middle  states,  with  proper  care. 

In  its  native  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  near  the  sea-coast  it 
forms  a  low  tree,  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  branch, 
es,  and  large,  deeply  lobed,  rough  leaves.  It  is  completely 
naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  its  cultivation  is  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the  fruit  grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  Fig  tree  is  remarkable  for  making  its  ap- 
pearance, growing,  and  ripening,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
apparent  blossom.  The  latter,  however,  is  concealed  in  the 
interior  of  a  fleshy  receptacle  which  is  called,  and  finally  be- 
comes,  the  fruit.  The  flavour  of  the  fig  is  exceedingly  sweet 
and  luscious,  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  agreeable  to  many  per- 
sons, when  tasted  iot  the  first  time ;  but,  like  most  fruits  of  this 
kind,  it  becomes  a  great  favourite  with  all  after  a  short  trial, 
and  is  really  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  nutri- 
tious kinds  of  food.  It  has  always,  indeed,  been  the  favourite 
fruit  of  warm  countries,  and  the  ideal  of  earthly  happiness  and 
content,  as  typified  in  the  Bible,  consists  in  sitting  under  one's 
own  &g  tree. 

Its  cultivation  was  carried  to  great  perfection  among  the  An- 
cient Romans,  who  had  more  than  twenty  varieties  in  their 
gardens.  But  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  prided  themselves 
most  on  their  figs,  and  even  made  a  law  forbidding  any  to  be 
exported  from  Attica.  Smuggling,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  carried  on  in  those  days,  and  a  curious  little  piece  of  ety- 
mological history  is  connected  with  the  fig.  The  informers 
against  those  who  broke  this  law  were  called  sukophaniat^  from 
two  words  in  the  Greek,  meaning  the  <<  discoverers  of  figs/'  And 
as  their  power  appears  also  to  have  been  used  for  malicious 
purposes,  thence  al*ose  our  word  sycophant.  The  fig  was  firs 
introduced  from  Italy  about  1548,  by  Cardinal  Poole,  and  to 
this  country  about  1790,  by  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.* 

*  Dr.  Pocock,  the  oriental  traveller,  first  brought  tho  fig  to  Oxford,  and  planted 
a  tree  in  1648,  in  Oxford  College  Grarden,  of  which  tree  tlie  following  anecdote  is 
tftld.  Dr.  Kennioott,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  and  oomjAler  of  the  Polyglon 
Bible,  was  passionately  fond  of  this  fruit,  and,  seeing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
that  he  wished  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label  "  Dr.  Kennicott^  fig,"  which  he  tied 
lo  the  fruit.  An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the 
fruit  daily,  and,  when  ripe,  gathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for  one  thus 
worded—**  a  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott." — Mclnioth. 
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Psoi-AOiiTioN.  This  tree  is  very  readily  increased  by  out* 
tings  taken  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  planted  in  light  soil 
in  a  hot  bed,  when  they  will  make  very  strong  plants  the  same 
season.  Or,  they  may  be  planted  in  a  shady  border  in  the  open 
air,  quite  early  in  April,  with  tolerable  success.  In  either  case 
the  cuttings  should  be  made  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  old,  or  previous 
year's  wood  left  at  the  base  of  each. 

Soil  and  culture.  The  best  soil  for  the  fig  is  one  mode- 
rately deep,  and  neither  too  moist  nor  dry,  as,  in  the  former 
case,  the  plant  is  but  too  apt  to  run  to  coarse  wood,  and,  in  the 
latter,  to  drop  its  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  A  mellow,  calca- 
reous  loam,  is  the  best  soil  in  this  climate — and  marl,  or  mild 
lime  in  compost,  the  most  suitable  manure. 

As  in  the  middle  states  this  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  grow  as  a  standard,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  cultivator  to 
keep  it  in  a  low  and  shrub-like  form,  near  the  ground,  that  it 
may  be  easily  covered  in  winter.  The  great  difficulty  of  this 
mode  of  training,  with  us,  has  been  that  the  coarse  and  over- 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  branches,  when  kept  down,  is  so  great 
as  to  render  the  tree  unfruitful,  or  to  rob  the  fruii  of  ns  due 
share  of  nourishment.  Happily  the  system  ot  root-prumngy 
recently  found  so  beneficial  with  some  other  trees,  is  in  this  cii- 
mate,  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  fig.  Short  jointed  wood, 
and  only  moderate  vigour  of  growth,  are  well  known  accom- 
paniments of  fruitfulness  in  this  tree ;  and  there  is  no  means  by 
which  firm,  well  ripened,  short-jointed  wood  is  so  easily  obtain- 
ed as  by  an  annual  pruning  of  the  roots— cutting  off  all  that 
project  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  branches.  In  this  way 
the  fig  tree  may  be  kept  in  that  rich  and  somewhat  strong  soil 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  fruit,  and  ripen  it  of  the  largest 
size,  without  that  coarseness  of  growth  which  usually  happens 
in  such  soil,  and  but  too  frequently  renders  the  tree  barren. 
The  mode  of  performing  root-pruning  we  have  already  described, 
but  we  may  add  here  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on 
the  fig  early  in  November.  When  this  mode  is  adopted  but 
little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  beyond  that  of  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  somewhat  low,  and  regular  shape,  shortening-in  the 
branches  occasionally,  and  taking  out  old  and  decaying  wood. 

In  winter,  the  branches  of  the  fig  must  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fastened  with  hooked  pegs,  and  covered  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  soil,  as  in  protecting  the  foreign  grape.  This 
covering  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  well  set. 
tied.  Below  Philadelphia,  a  covering  of  straw,  or  branches  of 
evergreens,  is  sufficient — ^and  south  of  Virginia  the  fig  is  easy 
of  culture  as  a  hardy  standard  tree. 

Two  crops  are  usually  produced  in  a  year  by  this  tree  ;  the 
first  which  ripens  herein  midsummer,  and  is  borne  on  the  pro- 
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vioQs  season'is  shoots ;  and  the  second  which  is  yielded  by  the 
young  shoots  of  this  summer,  and  which  rarely  ripens  well  in 
the  middle  states.  It  is.  therefore,  a  highly  advantageous  prac« 
tice  to  rub  off  all  the  young  figs  of  this  second  crop  after  mid- 
summer, as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  to  retain  all  the  organizable  matter  in  the  tree  ;  and  to  form 
new  embryo  figs  where  these  are  rubbed  off,  which  then  ripen 
fhe  next  season  as  the  first  crop. 

Ripening  the  frttit.  In  an  unfavourable  soil  or  climate,  th  ^ 
ripening  of  the  fig  is  undoubtedly  rendered  more  certain  anci 
speedy  by  touching  the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  little  oil.  This 
is  very  commonly  practised  in  many  districts  of  France.  "  At 
Argenteuil,"  says  Loudon,  "  the  maturity  of  the  latest  figs  is 
hastened  by  putting  a  single  drop  of  oil  into  the  eye  of  each 
fruit.  This  is  done  by  a  woman  who  has  a  phial  of  oil  sus- 
pended from  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  hollow  rye  straw  in  her 
hand.  This  she  dips  into  the  oil,  and  afterwards  into  the  eye 
of  the  fig." 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  tried  the  experiment  of  touch- 
ing the  end  of  the  fig  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil,  and  have 
always  found  the  fruits  so  treated  to  ripen  much  more  certainly 
and  speedily,  and  swell  to  a  larger  size  than  those  left  un- 
touched. 

There  are  forty-two  varieties  enumerated  in  the«iast  edition 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue.  Few  of  these 
have,  however,  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  a  very 
few  sorts  will  comprise  all  that  is  most  desirable  and  excellent 
in  fhia  fruit.  The  following  selection  includes  those  most  suit- 
able for  our  soil  and  climate.     Fruit  nearly  all  ripen  in  August 


Class  J.     Red,  Brawn,  or  Purple* 


1.  Brunswick.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Madonna. 

Hanover. 

Brown  Hamboigh. 

Black  Naples. 

Clementine. 

Bayswater 

Red. 


*Thmnp, 


'  One  of  the  largest  and  fint  st  purple  figs,  well  adapted  to 
hardy  culture.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape, 
with  an  oblique  apex.  Eye  considerably  sunk.  Stalk  short, 
and  thick,  of  a  fine  violet  brown  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  small 
pale  brown  specks,  and,  on  the  shaded  side,  pale  greenish  yel« 
low.     Flesh  reddish  brown,  slightly  pink  near  the  centre,  and 
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ftomewhat  transparent.  Flavour  rich  and  ezcelletx  Tlie  only 
fault  of  this  variety  for  open  air  culture  is,  that  it  is  rather  too 
strong  in  its  growth,  not  being  so  easily  protected  in  winter  as 
n:ore  dwarfish  s6rts. 

2.  Brown  Tfrket.  §  Thomp. 

Brown  Italian.    Fmwfik, 
W  Mae,  cflA^d, 
Itauan. 

Brown  Naples. 
Murrey.    Und, 
Lee's  rerpetaaL 

This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  for  this  country,  and 
for  open  air  culture,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  very  hardiest,  and  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  abundant  bearers.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
or  pyriforra.  Skin  dark  brown,  covered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.     Flesh  red,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour. 

3.  Black  Ischia.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Early  Forcing. 
Blue  Ischia. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sorts,  and  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  of 
medium  site,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin 
dark  violet,  becoming  almost  black  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh 
deep  red,  and  of  very  sweet,  luscious  flavour. 

4.  Brown  Ischia.  §  Thomp. 

Chestnut    lind.  MU. 
Cbestnut-coLoared  Ischia. 

A  good  variety,  with,  however,  a  rather  thin  skin,  rendering 
it  liable  to  crack  or  burst  open  wlien  fully  ripe.  It  is  hardy, 
of  good  habit,  and  a  very  excellent  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  light  or  chest- 
nut-brown ;  pulp  purple,  very  sweet  and  excellent. 

5.  Black  Gbnoa.     Lind. 

The  fruit  of  this  ^g  is  long-obovate,  that  portion  next  the 
stalk  being  very  slender.  Skin  dark  purple,  becoming  nearly 
black,  and  covered  with  a  purple  bloom.  Pulp  bright  red,  fla« 
vour  excellent.     Habit  of  the  tree  moderately  strong. 


6.  Malta.  §  Lind. 

Small  Brown. 

A  small,  but  very  rich  fig,  which  will  often  hang  on  the  tre« 
antil  it  begins  to  shrivel,  and  becomes  "  a  fine  sweetmeat. '* 
Fruit  much  compressed  at  the  apex,  and  very  much  narrowed 
in  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  brown,  and 
of  a  sweet,  rich  flavour.  Ripens  later  than  the  foregoing,  about 
the  last  of  August. 

7.  Small  Brown  Iscida.  §  Lind. 

A  very  hardy  sort,  which,  in  tolerably  warm  places  south  of 
Philadelphia,  will  make  a  small  standard '  tree  in  the  open  air, 
bearing  pretty  good  crops,  that  ripen  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  small,  pyriform,  with  a  very  short  footstalk. 
Skin  light  brown.  Pulp  pale  purple,  of  high  flavour.  Leaves 
more  entire  than  those  of  the  common  fig. 

8.  VioLBTTB.     Lind.  Duh. 

A  very  good  sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it 
produces  two  crops  annually.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate, 
flattened  at  the  apex.  Skin  dark  violet.  Pulp  nearly  white,  or 
a  little  tinged  with  red  on  the  inside,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 

9.  ViOLETTE   DE   BORDEAUX.      Thomp. 
Bordeanx.    Lind,  Duh. 

A  fig  which  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  being  quite  pro- 
ductive, though  of  inferior  flavour  to  many  of  the  foregoing 
sorts.  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter.  Skin  deep  violet  when  fully  ripe,  but  at  first  of  a 
brownish  red.     Pulp  reddish  purple,  sweet  and  good. 


Class  IL    Fruity  Whitey  Green,  or  Yellow. 


10.  Angeliqite.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Duh. 


Concourelle  Blanche 
M^Utie. 


This  little  fig  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  a  pretty  hardy 
tort.    Fruit  small,  obovate.    Skin  pale  greenish  yellow,  dotted 
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with  lighter  coloured  specks.    Pulp  white,  but  only  tolerably 
sweet.     It  will  usually  bear  two  crops. 

11.  Laroe  White  Genoa.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  thin,  i>ale  yellow.  Pulp 
red,  and  well  flavoured. 

12.  Marseilles.     Thomp.  Lind. 

White  MarwiUet. 
White  Naples. 
Pocock. 

Ford's  Seedling. 
White  Standard. 
Flgue  Blanche.    Duh. 

A  very  favourite  sort  for  forcing  and  raising  under  glass,  but 
which  does  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  Brown  Turkey,  and  the 
Ischias,  for  open  culture.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate, 
slightly  ribbed.  Skin  nearly  white,  with  a  little  yellowish 
green  remaining.     Flesh  white,  rather  dry,  but  sweet  and  rich. 

13.  Nerii.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

A  fruit  rather  smaller  and  longer  than  the  Marseilles,  and 
which,  from  a  mingling  of  slight  acid,  is  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site in  its  flavour.  Fruit  small,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale 
greenish  yellow.  Pulp  red.  Flavour  at  once  delicate  and 
rich.  This  is  a  very  favourite  variety,  according  to  Loudon, 
"  the  richest  fig  known  in  Britain." 

14.  Pregussata.  §  Thomp. 

A  sort  lately  introduced  from  the  Ionian  Isles  into  England. 
It  is  tolerably  hardy,  quite  productive,  and  succeeds  admirably 
under  glass.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  good  deal  flat- 
tened. Skin  purplish  brown  in  the  shade,  dark  brown  in  the 
sun.  Pulp  deep  red,  with  a  luscious,  high  flavour.  Seeds  un- 
usually  small.     Ripens  gradually,  in  succession. 

15.  White  Ischia.     Thomp. 

Green  Ischia.    lAnd.  Fors, 

A  very  small  hg,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  light  coloured 
ones.    Fruit  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  roundish-obovate.    Skin 
pale  yellowish  green,  very  thin,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  the  darker 
coloured  pulp  appears  through  it.     Pulp  purplish,  and  high  fla 
voured.     A  moderate  grower,  and  good  bearer. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    GOOSEBERRY. 

RSbet  Grotadaria,  Arb.  BriL    GroMuZocecv,  of  botaiusti. 
',  <^  tho  French;  Stadtdbearstratuk,  Gemun ;  ih>a  Spimo,  fialiea; 

GfroneZZa,  Spanish. 

Ths  gooseberry  of  our  gardens  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  our  native  species  never  having  been  improved  by  gar- 
den culture.  This  low  prickly  shrub,  which,  in  its  wild  state 
bears  small  round  or  oval  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  has  been  to  greatly  im- 
proved  by  the  system  of  successive  reproduction  from  the  seed, 
and  high  culture  by  British  gardeners,  that  it  now  bears  fruit 
nearly,  or  quite  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Lancashire,  in  England,  is  the  meridian  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  to  the  Lancashire  weavers,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  it  as  a  hobby,  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  surpri- 
singly  large  sorts  of  modern  date.  Their  annual  shows  exhibit 
this  fruit  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  a  Gooseberry  Book  is 
published  at  Manchester  every  year  giving  a  list  of  all  the  priase 
sorts,  etc.  Indeed  the  climate  of  England  seems,  from  its  moist- 
ness  and  coolness,  more  perfectly  Stted  than  any  other  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit.  On  the  continent  it  is  considered  of  little 
account,  and  with  us,  south  of  Philadelphia,  it  succeeds  but  in- 
differently. In  the  northern,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
states,  however,  the  gooseberry,  on  strong  soils,  where  the  best 
sorts  are  chosen,  thrives  admirably,  and  produces  very  fine 
crops. 

Uses.  This  fruit  is  in  the  first  place  a  very  important  one 
in  its  green  state,  being  in  high  estimation  for  pies,  tarts,  and 
puddings,  coming  into  use  earlier  than  any  other.  The  earli- 
est use  made  of  it  appears  to  have  been  as  a  sauce  with 
green  goose,  whence  the  name,  goose-berry.  In  its  ripe  state, 
it  is  a  very  agreeable  table  fruit,  and  in  this  country,  following 
the  season  of  cherries,  it  is  always  most  acceptable.  Unripe 
gooseberries  are  bottled  in  water  for  winter  use,  (placing  the 
bottles  nearly  filled,  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  after- 
wards corking  and  sealing  them,  and  l^urying  them  in  a  cool 
cellar,  with  the  necks  downward.)  As  a  luxury  for  the  poor, 
Mr.  Loudon  considers  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  fruits  '<  since 
it  can  be  grown  in  less  space,  in  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  brought  sooner  into  bearing  than  any  other."  Iq 
the  United  States  the  gooseberry,  in  bumble  gardens,  ifi^frer 
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quently  seen  in  a  very  wretched  state— the  tr\r.i  p<x>r  end  jmMy 
and  covered  with  mildew.  This  arises  partiy  A  cm  ignorance 
of  a  proper  mode  of  cultivation,  hut  chiefly  from  the  soits  grown 
being  very  inferior  ones,  always  much  liable  to  this  disease. 

PuoPAOATiON.  Grooseberry  plants  should  only  be  raised  from 
cuttings.  New  varieties  are  of  course  raised  from  seed,  but  no 
one  here  will  attempt  to  do  what,  under'  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lancashire  growers  can  do  so  much  better.  la 
preparing  cuttings  select  the  strongest  and  straightest  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  at  the  end  of  October  (or  very  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring ;)  cut  out  all  the  buds  that  you  intend  to 
go  below  the  ground  (to  prevent  future  suckers,)  and  plant  the 
cuttings  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
some  shaded  border.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  six  inch- 
es deep,  and  from  three  to  six  or  eight  inches  should  remain 
above  ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  very  firmly  about 
the  cuttings,  and,  in  the  case  of  autumn  planting,  it  should  be 
examined  in  the  spring,  to  render  it  firm  again  should  the  cut- 
ting have  been  raised  by  severe  frost.  Afier  they  have  become 
well  rooted — generally  in  a  year's  time— they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  borders,  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 

Cultivation.  The  gooseberry  in  our  climate  is  very  impa^ 
tient  of  drought,  and  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  best  soil 
for  it  is  a  deep  strong  loam,  or  at  least  whatever  may  be  the 
soil,  and  it  will  grow  in  a  great  variety,  it  should  always  be 
deep — if  not  naturally  so,  it  should  be  made  deep  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  It  is  the  most  common  error  to  plant  this  fruit 
shrub  under  the  branches  of  other  trees  for  the  sake  of  their 
shade — as  it  always  renders  the  fruit  inferior  in  size  and  fla- 
vour, and  more  likely  to  become  mouldy.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  always  advise  planting  in  an  open  border,  as  if  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  deep,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  dryness, 
and  should  it  unfortunately  be  of  a  dry  nature,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered  less  injurious  by  covering  the  ground  under  the  plants 
with  straw  or  litter.  In  any  case  a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  and 
as  the  gooseberry  is  fond  of  manure  a  pretty  heavy  top-dressing 
should  be  dug  in  every  year,  around  bearing  plants.  For  a 
later  crop  a  few  bushes  may  be  set  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence 
or  wall. 

For  the  gooseberry,  regular  and  pretty  liberal  pruning  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Of  course  no  suckers  should  be  allowed 
'/)  grow.  In  November  the  winter  pruning  should  be  perform- 
ed.  The  leaves  now  being  off  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proportion 
of  the  new  as  well  as  old  wood  may  be  taken  away ;  and  we  will 
here  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  fine  gooseber- 
ries here,  or  any  where,  without  a  very  thorough  thinning  out 
of  the  branches.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
one  half  of  the  head,  including  old  and  young  branches  (mor» 
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especially  the  former,  as  the  best  fruit  is  borne  on  the  youiig 
wocmI,)  should  now  be  taken  out,  leaving  a  proper  distribution  of 
shoots  throughout  the  bush,  the  head  being  sufficiently  thinned 
to  admit  freely  the  light  add  air.  An  additional  pruning  is, 
in  England,  performed  in  June,  which  consists  in  stopping 
the  growth  of  long  shoots  by  pinching  out  the  extremities,  and 
thinning  out  superfluous  branches ;  but  if  the  annual  pruning 
is  properly  performed,  this  will  not  be  found  necessary,  except 
to  obtain  fruit  of  extraordinary  size. 

The  crop  should  always  be  well  thinned  when  the  berries  are 
about  a  quarter  grown.  The  gooseberry  is  scarcely  subject  to 
any  disease  or  insect  in  this  country.  The  mildew,  which  at* 
tacks  the  half  grown  fruit,  is  the  great  pest  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  culture.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  only 
necessary — 1st,  to  root  up  and  destroy  all  inferior  kinds  subnect 
to  mildew ;  2d,  to  procure  from  any  of  the  nurseries  some  of  the 
best  and  hardiest  Lancashire  varieties ;  3d,  to  keep  them  well 
manured,  and  very  thoroughly  pruned  every  year. 

We  do  not  think  this  fruit  shrub  can  be  said  to  bear  well  for 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  successively.  After  that  the 
fruit  becomes  inferior  and  requires  more  care  in  cultivation.  A 
succession  of  young  plants  should,  therefore,  be  kept  up  by 
striking  some  cuttings  every  season. 

Varieties.  The  number  of  these  is  almost  endless,  new 
ones  being  produced  by  the  prize  growers  every  year.  The 
last  edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue 
enumerates  149  sorts  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  Lindley's 
Guide  to  the  Orchard,  gives  a  list  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
prize  sorts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  these 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  that  a  small  number 
of  them  will  comprise  all  the  most  valuable. 

The  sorts  bearing  fruit  of  medium  size  are  generally  more 
highly  flavoured  than  the  very  large  ones.  We  have  selected 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  valuable  for  all  practical  pur* 
poses. 

J.  Red  Gooseberries. 

1.  Boarbman's  British  Crown.  Fruit  very  large,  round- 
ish, hairy,  handsome  and  good.     Branches  spreading. 

2.  Champagne.  A  fine  old  variety,  of  very  rich  flavour. 
Fruit  small,  roundish-oblong,  surface  hairy,  pulp  clear ;  branch* 
es  of  very  upright  growth. 

3.  Capper's  Top  Sawyer.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  pale  red, 
hairy  ;  rather  late,  flavour  very  good.     Branches  drooping* 

4.  Farrow's  Roaring  Lion.  An  immense  berry,  and  hangs 
late.  Fruit  oblong,  smooth ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches 
drooping. 
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5.  Hartshorn's  Lancashirb  Lad.    Fruit  large,  roandbl 
dark  red,  hairy ;  flavour  very  good ;  branches  erect. 

6.  Keen's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong,  hair^\ 
flavour  fim  rate  ;  branches  drooping.     Barly  and  productive. 

7.  Leigh's  Rifleman.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  hairy;  ia. 
▼our  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

8.  Melling's  Crown  Bob.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy ;  fla- 
▼our  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

9.  Miss  Bold.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  surfiuse 
downy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  spreading. 

10.  Red  Warrington.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  hairy; 
flavour  first  rate ;  branches  drooping. 

//.  Yellow  Croosekerriet, 

11.  Buerdsill's  Duckwing.  Fruit  large  and  late,  obovate, 
smooth ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

12.  Capper's  Bunebr  Hill.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  smooth ; 
flavour  good  ;  branches  spreading. 

13.  Early  Sulphur.  Fruit  middle  size,  and  very  early, 
roundish,  hairy ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

14.  Gorton's  Viper.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth;  fla- 
vour good ;  branches  drooping. 

15.  Hill's  Golden  Gourd.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy;  fla- 
vour good ;  branches  drooping. 

16.  Part's  Golden  Fleece.  Fruit  large,  oval,  hairy ;  fla. 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

17.  Prophet's  Rockwood.  Fruit  large  and  early,  roundish, 
hairy ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  erect. 

18.  Yellow  Chabcpagne.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  hairy ;  fla- 
vour first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

19.  Yellow  Ball.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish,  smooth  ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

III.  Green  Gooseberries. 

20.  Colliers'  Jolly  Angler.  Fruit  large  and  late,  oblong, 
downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

21.  Berry's  Greenwood.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth ;  fla- 
four  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

22.  Early  Green  Hairy,  (or  Green  Gnscoigne.)  Fruit 
small  and  early,  round,  hairy ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches 
spreading. 

23.  Edward's  Jolly  Tar.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth  ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

24.  Glenton  Green.  Fruit  of  middle  size,  oblong,  hairy ; 
flavour  excellent ;  branches  drooping. 
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25.  Green  Walnut.     Fruit  middle  sized,  obovate,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  spreading. 

26.  Hepburn  Green  Prolific.     Fruit  of  middle  size,  round- 
ish, hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

27.  Massey's  Heart  of  Oak.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

28.  Parkinson's  Laurel.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy ;  fla« 
vour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

29.  PiTM ASTON  Green  Gage.     Fruit  small,  and  hangs  long, 
obovate,  smooth ;  flavour  rich  and  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

30.  Wainman's  Green  Ocean.     Fruit  very  large,  oblong, 
smooth ;  flavour  tolerably  good  ;  branches  drooping. 

IV.  White  Gooseberries, 

31.  Cleworth's  White  Lion.     Fruit  large  and  hangs  late, 
obovate,  downy,  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  drooping. 

32.  Crompton  Sheba  Queen.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  downy, 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

33.  Cook's  White  Eagle.     Fruit  large,  obovate,  smooth ; 
flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

34.  Capper's  Bonny  Lass.     Fruit  large,  oblong,  hairy  ;  fla- 
vour good  ;  branches  spreading. 

35.  Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Manor.     Fruit  large,  roundish^ 
oblong,  hairy  ;  flavour  good  ;  branches  ^rect. 

36.  Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass.     Fruit  large  and  very  early, 
oblong,  downy  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

37.  Woodward's  Whitesmith.     Fruit  large,  roundish-ob- 
long, downy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect. 

38.  Wellington's  Glory.     Fruit  large,  rather  oval ;  very 
dowy  ;  skin  quite  thin  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

39.  White  Honey.     Fruit  of  middle  size,  roundish-oblong, 
smooth  ;  flavour  excellent ;  branches  erect. 

40.  Taylor's  Bright  Venus.     Fruit  of  middle  size,  hangs 
a  long  time,  obovate,  hairy  ;  flavour  first  rate  ;  branches  erect* 


Selection  of  sorts  for  a  very  small  garden.  Red  ;  Red  War- 
rington, Keen's  Seedling,  Crown  Bob.  Yellow;  Early  Sul- 
phur, Yellow  Ball.  White  ;  Woodward's  Whitesmith,  Early 
White,  Taylor's  Bright  Venus,  White  Honey.  Green  ;  PiU 
■uuton  Green  Gage,  Green  Walnut,  Parkinson's  Laurel. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


The  history  of  the  grape  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  man. 
Growing  in  its  highest  perfection  in  Syria  and  Persia,  its  lus« 
eious  fruit  and  the  unriTalled  beverage  which  its  fermented  juice 
aflbrds.  recommended  it  to  the  especial  care  of  the  patriarch^ 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  yineyards  were  extensively  planted,  long 
before  orchards  or  collecticms  of  other  fruit  trees  were  at  all 
commcxi. 

The  grapes  of  the  old  world  are  all  varieties  of  the  wine 
grape,  (VUis  thUfera,)  which,  though  so  long  and  so  universally 
cultivated  and  naturalized  in  all  the  middle  and  southern  per 
tions  of  Europe,  is  not  a  native  of  that  continent,  but  came  ori 
ginally  frwn  Persia.     From  the  latter  country,  as  civilization  ad 
vanced  westward,  this  plant  accompanied  it — ^first  to  Egypt,  the» 
to  Greece  and  Sicily,^ and  gradually  to  Italy,  Spain,  France 
and  Britain,  to  which  latter  country  the  Romans  carried  it  aboul 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ.     To  America  the  seeds  and 
pliuits  of  the  European  varieties  were  brought  by  numerous 
emigrants  and  colonists  within  the  first  fifW  years  after  its  set- 
tlement. ^  ^ 

The  wild  grapes  of  our  own  country  are  quite  distinct  species 
from  the  wine  grape  of  Europe— are  usually  stronger  in  their 
growth,  with  larger  and  more  entire  foliage,  and,  in  their  native 
state,  with  a  peculiar  foxy  odour  or  flavour,  and  more  or  less 
nr.!^u^  ?^  P'^'P'.  '^^^  ^*^^'  however,  disappear  in  process 
oLaiW^'^'^'lu'^'^.r/  ^'^^^  ^®*«^^  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
of  sineri^^^  l^"^'^^  ^yP^'  ^^^  varieties  of  high  quality,  and 

S Tran^^"'^'.''^?"  ^°^  productiveness  in  this  climate, 
shrub  Uvin^  T!  '^  '''!'^^  °l^^«  ^  trailing  or  climbing  deciduous 
S  over  thl^  ^?.*  *^^'  i«  i^^^tive  foreste,  clamber. 

soLTw^teTAl^^^^^^^  T"     ^"  ^^  ^^P  "^^^  ^"-^^*^ 

digious  size,  and  ^ver^^^^^  f  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^g  *  truly  pro. 

thf  Ohio,  th;  ste'roH?  whicrw^^^^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

and  the  branches  two  hundr  J  f    ♦  ^^®  ^^^^  ""  circumference, 

iwo  hundred  feet  long,  enwreathing  and  fes- 

•  Pliny  gives  nn  account  of  a  vin«  si*  i.««j    ^ 
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tooning  the  tops  of  huge  poplars  and  sycamores.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  however,  it  is  found  that  fine  flavour,  and  uniform  pro. 
ductiveness,  require  the  plants  to  he  kept  pruned  within  a  smaU 
compass. 

Uses.  The  grape  in  its  finest  varieties,  as  the  Hamhurgh 
and  the  Muscat,  is  in  flavour  hardly  surpassed  hy  any  other 
fruit  in  delicacy  and  richness,  and  few  or  none  are  more  beau- 
tiful in  the  dessert.  Dried,  it  forms  the  raisin  of  commerce, 
the  most  excellent  of  all  dried  fruits,  every  where  esteemed, 
And  wine,  the  fermented  juice,  has  always  been  the  first  of  all 
exhilarating  liquors.  Some  idea  of  the  past  consumption  of  this 
product  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  500,000,000 
imperial  gallons  have  been  made  in  France,  in  a  single  year  ; 
and  as  a  data  to  judge  of  its  value,  we  may  add,  that,  while  a 
great  proportion  of  the  vin  ordinaire^  or  common  wine,  is  sold  at 
10  or  12  cents  a  bottle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  particular  old  and 
rare  vintages  of  Madeiras  or  Sherries  will  not  unfrequently 
command  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  gallon. 

^oiL.  The  universal  experience  in  all  countries  has  establish- 
ed the  fact  that  a  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the 
vine.  Where  vineyards  are  cultivated,  a  limestone  soil,  or  one 
composed  of  decaying  calcareous  rocks,  is  by  far  the  best ;  but 
where,  as  in  most  gardens,  the  vine  is  raised  solely  for  its  fruit, 
the  soil  should  be  highly  enriched.  The  foreign  grape  will 
scarcely  thrive  well  here  on  a  heavy  soil,  though  our  native  va- 
rieties grow  and  bear  well  on  any  strong  land,  but  the  essence 
of  all  that  can  be  said  in  grape  culture  respecting  soil  is  that 
it  be  dry  and  light,  deep  and  rich.  Frequent  top-dressings  of 
well  rotted  manure  should  be  applied  to  vines  in  open  borders, 
and  this  should  every  third  or  fourth  year  be  alternated  with 
a  dressing  of  slacked  lime. 

Peopagation.  The  grape  vine  makes  roots  very  freely,  and 
is,  therefore,  easy  of  propagation.  Branches  of  the  previous 
or  current  year's  wood  bent  down  any  time  before  midsummer, 
and  covered  with  earth,  as  layers,  root  very  freely,  and  make 
bearing  plants  in  a  couple  of  years,  or  very  frequently  indeed 
bear  the  next  season. 

But  the  finer  varieties  of  the  vine  are  almost  universally  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  that  is  a  very  simple  mode,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  cuttings  being  aflTorded  by  the  annual  trim- 
ming of  the  vines. 

When  cuttings  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  a  some- 
what moist  and  shaded  place  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  should  then  be  made  of  the  young  wood  of  the 
previous  years'  growth,  cut  into  lengths  about  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  having  three  buds — one  near  the  top,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  Before  planting  the 
cutting  pare  ofl*  its  lower  end  smoothly,  close  below  the  budsi 
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and,  finally,  plant  it  in  mellow  soil,  in  a  slit  made  by  the  spadei 
pressing  the  earth  firmly  about  it  with  the  foot.* 

The  rarer  kinds  of  foreign  grapes  are  usually  grown  by  cut« 
tings  of  shorter  length,  consisting  only  of  two  buds ;  and  th« 
most  successful  mode  is  to  plant  each  cutting  in  a  small  pot, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or  place  the  cuttings  at 
once  in  the  mould  of  the  bed  itself.  In  either  case  they  will 
make  strong  plants  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  most  approved  way  of  raising  vine  plants  in  pots  is 
that  of  propagation  by  eyes,  which  we  have  fully  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  This,  as  it  retains  the  least  portion 
of  the  old  wood,  is  manifestly  the  nearest  approach  to  raising  a 
plant  from  the  seed,  that  most  perfect  of  all  modes  with  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  a  plant.  In  the  case  of  new  or  rare  sorts 
it  offers  to  us  the  means  of  multiplying  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity.  As  the  grape  usually  receives  its  annual 
pruning  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  cuttings  may  be  reduced  to 
nearly  their  proper  length,  and  kept  in  earth,  in  the  cellar,  until 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  hardier  sorts  may  be  buried  in  the 
open  ground. 

The  foreign  and  the  native  grapes  are  very  different  in  their 
habits,  in  this  climate,  and,  therefore,  must  be  treated  differently. 
The  native  sorts,  as  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  are  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  further  care  than  training  up  the  branches 
to  poles  or  a  trellis,  and  are,  on  this  account,  highly  valuable 
to  the  farmer,  while  the  European  varieties  are  of  little  value 
in  this  climate  except  with  especial  care,  and  are,  therefore, 
confined  to  the  garden. 

1.  Culture  of  the  Foreign  Grape. 

The  climate  of  the  temperate  portion  of  this  country,  so  fa- 
vourable to  all  other  fruits,  is  unfortunately  not  so  for  the  foreign 
grape.  This  results,  perhaps,  from  its  variability,  the  great  ob- 
stacle being  the  mildew,  which,  seizing  upon  the  young  fruit, 
prevents  its  further  growth,  caus*^^  a  to  crack,  and  renders  it 
worthless.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
bad  culture,  many  intelligent  cultivators,  and  among  them  men 
of  capital,  and  much  practical  skill,  have  attempted  vineyard 
culture,  with  the  foreign  sorts,  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  have  uniformly 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  finest  grapes  are  produced 
under  glass,  in  great  quantities,  in  our  first  rate  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  ;f  in  the  small  yards  or 


*  In  sandy  or  dry  soils  the  cuttings  may  be  left  longer. 

t  The  vineries  at  tlie  .seats  of  J.  P.  Gushing  and  Col.  Perkins,  near  Boston,  pto 
Ince  annually  nuuiy  torn  of  these  grapes,  grown  in  the  highest  perfection. 
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gttrdtns  of  our  cities,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  state  of  the  at 
niosphere,  the  foreign  grape  thrives  pretty  well ;  and,  finally,  in 
all  gardens  of  the  middle  states,  the  hardier  kinds  may,  undef 
certain  modes  of  culture,  be  made  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  respecting  the  partlculaf 
way  in  which  the  mildew  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  parasitical 
plant,)  is  caused,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  concisely  some 
practical  truths,  to  which  our  own  observation  and  experience 
have  led  us,  respecting  the  hardy  culture  of  the  foreign  grape. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  to  gardeners  here,  that 
young  and  thrifty  vines  generally  bear  one  or  two  fair  crops  of 
fruit ;  second,  that  as  the  vine  becomes  older  if  it  is  pruned  in 
the  common  mode,  (that  is  to  say  the  spurring-in  mode  of  short- 
ening the  side  branches,  and  getting  fresh  bearing  shoots  from 
main  branches  every  year,)  it  soon  bears  only  mildewed  and 
imperfect  fruit ;  and,  finally,  that  the  older  and  larger  the  vine, 
the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  as  the  vine 
like  all  other  trees  is  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease  or 
unfavourable  climate  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept  in  a  young 
and  highly  vigorous  state,  it  follows  if  we  allow  a  plant  to  retain 
only  young  and  vigorous  wood,  it  must  necessarily  preserve 
much  of  the  necessary  vigour  of  constitution.  And  this  is  only 
to  be  done,  so  far  as  regards  training,  by  what  is  called  the  re- 
newal  system. 

The  renewal  system  of  training  consists 
in  annually  providing  a  fresh  supply  of 
young  branches  from  which  the  bearing 
shoots  are  produced,  cutting  out  all  the 
branches  that  have  borne  the  previous 
year.  Fig.  ifl  represents  a  bearing  vine 
treated  in  tnis  manner,  as  it  would  appear 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  having  been 

pruned.     In  this  figure,  fl,  represents  the    ______  _^ 

two  branches  of  last  year's  growth  trained  Yig,  91.  Renewal  TVvtn* 
up  for  bearing  the  present  year ;   b,  the  i^g* 

places  occupied  by  the  last  year's  wood,  which,  having  borne, 
has  been  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  main  arm,  c.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  the  two  branches  a,  will  throw  out  side 
shoots,  and  bear  a  good  crop,  while  the  young  branches  will  be 
trained  up  in  the  places  of  J,  to  bear  the  next  year  when  a,  are 
in  like  manner  cut  down. 

This  renewal  training  will  usually  produce  fair  fruit,  chiefly 
as  it  appears  to  us,  because  the  ascent  and  circulation  of  tii«  sap 
being  mainly  carried  on  through  young  wood,  is  vigorous,  and 
the  plant  is  healthful  and  able  to  resist  the  mildew,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  more  feeble  and  tardy, 
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through  the  more  compact  and  rigid  sap  vessels  of  a  Tine  fulloi 
old  wood.* 

The  above  mode  of  training  is  very  easily  understood,  but 
we  may  add  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice  ;  1st,  that  vines, 
in  order  that  they  may  bear  regularly  and  well,  should  always 
be  kept  within  small  bounds  ;  2d,  that  they  should  always  be 
trained  to  a  wall,  building,  or  upright  trelUa  /f  ^°^)  ^<^9  that  the 
leaves  should  never  be  pulled  off  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
firuit.  The  ends  of  the  bearing  shoots  may  be  stoppedf  (pinched 
off,)  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  half  grown,  and  this  is  usually  all 
the  summer  pruning,  that  under  our  bright  sun  the  grape  vine 
properly  treated  requires. 

Following  out  this  hint,  that  here,  the  vine  only  bears  well 
when  it  is  youngs  or  composed  mainly  of  young  wood,  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  near  us  secures  every  year  abundant  crops  of 
the  Chasselas,  by  a  system  of  renewal  by  layers.  Every  year, 
from  his  bearing  vines,  he  lays  down  two  or  more  long  and  clean 
shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  root  freely,  are 
allowed  to  make  another  season's  growth,  and  then  are  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  plants  which  are  taken  out ;  and  by 
this  continual  system  of  providing  young  plants  by  layers,  he  al- 
ways succeeds  in  obtaining  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  fair 
and  excellent  grapes. 

.  Culture  under  glass  without  artificial  heat.  The  great 
superiority  of  this  fruit  when  raised  under  glass,  renders  a  vine- 
ry an  indispensable  feature  in  every  extensive  garden.  Even 
without  fire-heat  grapes  may,  under  our  bright  sun,  be  grown 
admirably ;  the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  being  guarded 
against,  and  the  warmth  and  uniformity  of  the  atmosphere  Sur- 
rounding the  vines  being  secured.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  cheap  structures  of  this  kind  are  now  very  common,  and 
on  the  North  River,  even  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other 
sorts  which  are  usually  thought  to  require  fire-heat,  ripen  regu- 
larly and  well,  with  moderate  attention. 

A  vinery  of  this  kind  may  be  erected  so  as  to  cost  very  little, 
nearly  after  the  following  manner.  Its  length  may  be  thirty 
feet ;  its  width  sixteen  feet ;  height  at  the  front,  two  feet ;  at  the 
back  twelve  feet.  This  part  of  the  structure  may  all  be  built 
of  wood,  taking,  for  the  frame,  cedar  or  locust  posts,  setting 
them  three  and  a  half  feet  in  the  ground,  the  portion  rising 
above  the  ground  being  squared  to  four  or  five  inches.  On 
these  posts,  (which  are  placed  six  feet  apart,)  nail,  on  both 
sides,  matched  and  grooved  planks,  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
tliick.     The  space  between  these  planks  not  occupied  Ut  the 

*  See  Ifoore  on  the  Orape  Yme 

i  Anii  never  on  an  arbour,  except  fiir  tbe  puipoeee  of  shade. 
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iHMrly  fill  in  with  dry  tan,  which  should  be  well  rammed  down. 
The  rafters  should  be  fixed,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart. 
The  sashes  forming  the  roof,  (which  are  all  the  glass  that  will 
be  necessary,)  must  be  in  two  lengths,  lapping  in  the  middle, 
and  arranged  with  a  double  groove  in  the  rafters,  so  that  the 
top  and  bottom  ones  may  run  free  of  each  other.  The  building 
,  will,  of  course,  front  the  south,  and  the  door  may  be  at  either 
end. 

The  border  for  the  grapes  should  be  made  partly  on  the  in- 
side and  partly  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
of  the  vines  may  extend  through  to  the  open  border.  A  trellis 
of  wire  should  be  fixed  to  the  rafters,  about  sixteen  inches  from 
the  glass,  on  which  the  vines  are  to  be  trained.  Early  in  the 
spring,  the  vines,  which  should  be  two  year  old  roots,  may  be 
planted  in  the  inside  border,  about  a  foot  from  the  front  wall-^ 
one  vine  below  each  rafter. 

Soil.  The  border  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  pulver- 
ijsed  before  planting  the  grapes.  Two  thirds  of  mellow  sandy 
loam  mixed  with  one  third  of  a  compost  formed  of  well  ferment- 
ed manure,  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  and  a  little  Ihne  rubbish, 
forms  an  excellent  soil  for  the  grape  in  this  climate.  If  the 
soil  of  the  garden  is  old,  or  is  not  of  a  proper  quality  for  the 
basis  of  the  border,  it  is  best  to  prepare  some  for  this  purpose  by 
rotting  and  reducing  beforehand,  a  quantity  of  loamy  turf  from 
the  road  sides  for  this  purpose.  The  depth  of  the  border  need 
not  exceed  two  feet,  but  if  the  subsoil  is  not  dry  at  all  seasons, 
it  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled  up  half  a  foot  below  the 
border  with  small  stones  or  brick  bats. 

Pruning.  Decidedly  the  best  mode  of  pruning  for  a  cold 
house,  or  vinery  without  fire-heat,  is  what  is  called  the  long 
or  renewal  mode,  which  we  have  already  partially  explained. 
Supposing  the  house  to  be  planted  with  good  young  plants, 
something  like  the  following  mode  of  training  and  pruning  may 
be  adopted.  The  first  season  one  shoot  only  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed from  each  plant,  and  this,  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  is 
cut  down  to  the  second  or  third  eye  or  bud.  The  year  follow- 
ing two  leading  shoots  are  encouraged,  the  strongest  of  which  is 
headed  or  sto|ft)ed  when  it  has  extended  a  few  joints  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  house  or  rafter,  and  the  weaker  about  half  that 
length.  In  November  these  shoots  are  reduced,-  the  strong  one 
having  four  or  five  joints  cut  from  its  extremity,  and  the  weaker 
one  to  the  third  eye  from  its  lower  end  or  place  of  origin.  In 
the  third  season  one  leading  shoot  is  laid  in  from  each  of  these, 
the  stronger  one  throwing  out  side  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is 
produced,  which  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  mature  one  bunch  of 

f  rapes  each,  and  are  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  above  the  fruit. 
fo  side  shoots  are  allowed  to  proceed  from  the  weaker  shoot, 
out  it  is  laid  in,  to  produce  fruit  the  ensuing  season,  so  that  by 
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the  third  season  after  planting,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  or 
rafters  is  ftimished  with  a  crop  of  fruit  proceeding  from  wood 
of  the  preceding  year.  At  nex  autumn  pruning,  the  longest 
of  these  main  shoots  is  shortened  about  eighteen  Inches  from  the 
top  of  the  rafter,  and  the  next  in  strength  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  rafter,  and  all  the  spurs  which  had  borne  fruit  are  removed. 
Each  vine  is  now  furnished  with  two  ^oots  of  bearing  wood,  a 
part  of  old  barren  wood  which  has  already  produced  fruit,  and  a 
spur  near  the  bottom  for  producing  a  youi^  shoot  for  the  follow. 
ing  year.  In  the  fourth  summer  a  full  crop  is  produced,  both 
in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  house,  the  longer  or  oldest 
shoot  producing  fruit  aa  the  upper  part  of  its  length,  and  the 
shorter  on  its  whole  length  ;  from  this  last,  a  leading  shoot  is 
laid  in,  and  anothei  to  succeed  it  is  produced  from  the  spur 
near  the  bottom.  At  the  next  autumn  pruning,  the  oldest  or 
longest  shoot,  which  has  now  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  is 
entirely  cut  out  and  removed,  and  replaced  by  that  which  was 
next  in  succession  to  it,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  also  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  that  immediately  behind  it,  a  succession  of  a  year, 
ly  shoot  being  obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  stem. 
(Mcintosh.)  This  is  decidedly  the  most  successful  mode  for  a 
vinery  without  heat,  producing  abundant  and  fair  crops  of  fruit. 
Hoare,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ingenious  wri. 
ters  on  the  Grape,  strongly  recommends  it,  and  suggests  that 
"  the  old  wood  of  a  vine,  or  that  which  has  previously  produced 
fruit,  is  not  only  of  no  further  use,  but  is  a  positive  injury  to 
the  fertility  of  the  plant.  The  truth  of  this  remark  depends  on 
the  fact  that  every  branch  of  a  vine  which  produces-little  or  no 
foliage,  appropriates  for  ils  own  support  a  portion  of  the  juices 
of  the  plant  that  is  generated  by  those  branches  that  do  produce 
foliage." 

Routine  of  cultubs.  In  a  vinery  without  heat  this  is  com. 
paratively  simple.  As  soon  as  the  vines  commence  swelling 
their  buds  in  the  spring,  they  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
mild  soap  suds,  to  free  them  from  any  insects,  soften  the  wood, 
and  assist  the  buds  to  swell  regularly.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  every  week,  they  should  be  well  syringed  with  water, 
which,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  should  always  i)e  done  in  the 
morning.  And  every  day  the  vine  border  should  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  water.  During  the  time  when  the  vines  are  in  bios* 
som,  and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  all  sprinkling  or  syringing 
over  the  leaves  must  be  suspended,  and  the  house  should  be 
kept  a  little  more  closed  and  warm,  than  usual,  and  should  any 
indications  of  mildew  appear  on  any  of  the  branches  it  may  at 
once  be  checked  by  dusting  them  with  flower  of  sulphur.  Air 
must  be  given  liberally  every  day  when  the  temperature  rises 
in  the  house,  beginning  by  sliding  down  the  top  sashes  a  little  in 
the  morning,  more  at  mid-day,  and  then  gradually  closing  then 
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in  the  same  manuer.     To  guard  against  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  as 
moist  and  warm  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  vinery  as 
is  consistent  with  pretty  free  admission  of  the  air  during  sup 
yfaine,  is  the  great  object  of  culture  in  a  vinery  of  this  kind. 

Thinfdng.  (Ac  fndt  is  a  very  necessary  practice  in  all  vine- 
ries— and  on  it  depends  greatly  the  flavour,  as  well  as  the  fine 
appearance  and  size  of  the  berries  and  bunches.  The  first 
thtiming  usually  consists  in  taking  off  all  superfluous  blossom 
buds,  leaving  only  one  bunch  in  the  large  sorts  or  two  in  the 
small  ones  to  each  bearing  shoot.  The  next  thinning  takes 
place  when  the  berries  are  set  and  well  formed,  and  is  per- 
formed  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  ber- 
ries that  are  left  to  grow.  All  this  time,  one  third  of  the  berries 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  point  of  the  scissors,  especially 
those  in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  allows  the  remainder 
to  swell  to  double  the  size,  and  also  to  form  larger  bunches  than 
would  otherwise  be  produced.  Where  the  bunches  are  large, 
the  shoulders  should  be  suspended  from  the  trellis  by  threads,  in 
order  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  from  the  stem  of  the  vine. 
The  last  thinning,  which  is  done  chiefly  to  regulate  the  form  of 
the  bunch,  is  done  by  many  gardeners,  just  before  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  colour — but  it  is  scarcely  needed  if  the  previous  thin- 
ning of  the  berries  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  regular  autumnal  pruning  is  best  performed  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  vines  should  then  be  taken  down, 
laid  down  on  the  border,  and  covered  for  the  winter  with  a  thick 
layer  of  straw,  or  a  slight  covering  of  earth. 

Culture  under  glass,  with  fire-heat.  As  the  foreign 
grape  is  almost  the  only  fruit  of  temperate  climates,  which  can- 
not be  raised  in  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  this  climate,  we 
shall  give  some  concise  directions  for  its  culture*  in  vineries 
with  artificial  heat.  Those  who  only  know  this  fruit  as  the 
Chasselas  or  Sweetwater  appears,  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  have  little  idea  of  the  exceeding  lusciousness,  high  flavour, 
size  and  beauty  of  such  varieties  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  or 
J\f ascat  of  Alexandria,  when  well  grown  in  a  first  rate  vinery. 
By  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  which,  in  this  climate,  is,  after  all, 
chiefly  required  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  counteract 
any  sudden  cold  changes  of  atmosphere,  this  most  admirable 
fruit  may  easily  be  produced  for  the  dessert,  from  May  till  De- 
cember. Indeed  by  vineries  constructed  in  divisions,  in  some 
of  which  vines  are  forced  and  in  others  retarded,  some  gentle- 
men near  Boston,  have  grapes  nearly  every  month  in  the  yearf 

Construction  of  the  vinery.  The  vinery  with  fire-heat  may 
be  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  same  simple  manner  as  just  de- 
scribed, with  the  addition  of  a  flue  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  running  close  along  the  end,  two  feet  from  the  front 


wall,  ftod  about  a  foot  from  the  back  wall,  sad  retaniiitg  into  a 
chimney  in  the  back  wall  over  the  furnace. 

For  the  sake  of  permanence,  however,  &  vinery  of  this  kind 
is  usually  built  of  brick  ;  the  eods  and  front  wall  eight  inches 
thick  ;  the  back  wall  a  foot  thick — or  eight  inches  with  occa- 


tioml  abulmenta  to  increase  its  strength.  In  fig.  92  (I)  if 
a  simple  plar 
vinery  of  this  kind. 
In  this  the  surfacn 
of  the  ground  ij 
shown  at  a,  below 
which,  the  founda- 
tion  walls  are  sunk 
three  feet.  Above 
the  surface  the  front 
wall  b,  rises  two 
feet,  the  back  wait 
c,  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the 
house  is  fourteen 
feet.  On  these  walla 
are  placed  the  raft- 
ers, from  three  to 
four  feet  distant, 
with  the  sashes  in 

Fig.  92.    Plan  and  Mtfwnqfoenery.KiUjtm-Aial.    two  lencrths. 

In  the  present  example  the  flues  are  kept  out  of  tne  way,  and 
the  space  clear,  by  placing  them  in  a  square  walled  space,  di- 
rectly under  the  walk  ;  the  walk  ilself  being  formed  by  an  open 
grating  or  lattice,  through  which  the  heat  rises  freely.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flue  will  be  belter  understood  by  referring 
to  the  ground  plan  (11.)  In  this  the  furnace  is  indicated  at  d, 
;'n  the  back  wall  ;•  from  this  the  flue  rises  gradually  to  e, 
whence  it  continues  nearly  the  length  of  the  house,  and  return- 
ing enters  the  chimney  at  /.  For  the  convenience  of  shelter, 
firing,  etc.,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  hack  shed,  g,  behind  the  back 
wall.  In  this  shed  may  be  a  bin  for  wood  or  coals,  and  a  sunk 
area  (shown  in  the  dotled  lines  around  d,  f,)  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  the  furnace  and  aah-pit.-)-  There  are  two  doors  ft,  in 
the  vinery  at  either  end  of  the  walk. 

*  THa  Airokce  should  be  placed  two  (eet  below  Ihe  level  of  (he  flue  at  a,  in  or- 
der to  KcuiB  B  dnnght,  aAec  which  it  may  be  carried  quite  level  liJl  il  er.ien  tha 
ehimney.  An  a!r  chamber  may  bu  formed  round  it,  with  a  teriater  W  admit  beot- 
ed  air  to  the  hooae  when  Dsceauiry.  A  fUmace  fourteen  inctea  KjOani  and  deep, 
with  an  ash-nt  below,  in  whirh  anthracite  coal  is  humed,  will  be  found  a  verf 
easy  and  perfect  mode  of  healing  a  house  of  thin  width,  and  thirty  feet  long. 

t  The  iDOet  perfect  vinery  that  ne  have  seen  in  this  country  ii  one  of  two  hun- 
dred feel  long  at  the  country  reddence  of  iloiace  Gray,  Esq.,  Newtown,  neu 
BoetoiL    It  il  bailt  of  tvood,  with  a  curved  span  roof,  after  a  olan  of  Mr.  Glayt 
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The  harder  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  previously  to 
planting  the  vines,  by  excavatiog  it  two  feet  deep  and  filling  it 
up  with  suitable  compost.  This  is  best  formed  of  one  half 
loamy  turf,  well  rotted  by  having  been  previously  laid  up  in 
heaps,  (or  fresh  and  pure  loamy  soil  from  an  old  pasture  or 
common ;)  one  third  thoroughly  fermented  horse  or  cow  ma- 
nure, which  has  laid  in  a  turf-covered  heap  for  three  months  ; 
and  one  third  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  old  lime  rubbish. 
The  whole  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  before  planting  the 
vines. 

The  vines  themselves  should  always  be  planted  in  a  border 
prepared  inside  the  house,  and  in  order  to  give  th^  vines  that 
extent  of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  them,  the  best  cultivators 
make  an  additional  border  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide  outside, 
in  front  of  the  vinery.  By  building  the  foundation  of  the  front 
wall  on  piers  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  and  sup- 
porting the  wall  above  the  surface  on  slabs  of  stone  reaching 
from  pier  to  pier,  the  roots  of  the  vines  easily  penetrate  to  the 
border  on  the  outside. 

The  vines  should  be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  Two  year 
old  plants  are  preferable,  and  they  may  be  set  eighteen  inches 
from  the  front  wall — one  below  each  rafter,  or,  if  the  latter  are 
over  three  feet  apart,  one  also  in  the  intermediate  space. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vines  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  renewal  system  of  pruning  we  consider  the  best 
in  all  cases.  The  spur  system  is,  however,  practised  by  many 
gardeners,  with  more  or  less  success.  This,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  consists  in  allowing  a  single  shoot  to  extend 
from  each  root  to  the  length  of  the  rafters  ;  from  the  sides  of  this 
stem  are  produced  the  bearing  shoots  every  year  ;  and  every 
autumn  these  spurs  are  shortened  back,  leaving  only  one  bud 
at  the  bottom  of  each,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  bearing 
shoot,  and  is  again  cut  back  the  next  season.  The  fruit  is 
abundantly  produced,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  the  bunches  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fair,  nor  do  the  vines  continue  so  long  in  a 
productive  and  healthy  state  as  when  the  wood  is  annually  re- 
newed. 

'^  The  essential  points  in  pruning  and  training  the  vine,  what- 
ever  mode  be  adopted,  according  to  Loudon,  "  are  to  shorten  the 
wood  to  such  an  extent  that  no  more  leaves  shall  be  produced 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light ;  to  stop  all  shoots  pro. 
duced  in  the  summer  that  are  not  likely  to  be  required  in  the 
winter  pruning,  at  two  or  three  joints,  or  at  the  first  large 
healthy  leaf  from  the  stem  where  they  originate ;  and  to  stop 
all  shoots  bearing  bunches  at  one  joint,  or  at  most  two,  beyond 
the  bunch.  As  shoots  which  are  stopped,  generally  push  a 
■eoond  time  from  the  terminal  bud,  the  secondary  shoots  thus 
produced  should  be  stopped  at  one  joint.     And  if  at  that  joint 
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they  push  also,  then  a  third  stopping  nrast  take  place  at  one 
joint,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  last  terminal  bud  continues  tc 
break  Bearing  these  paints  in  mind,  nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine." 

When  early  farcing  of  the  rines  is  commenced,  the  heat 
should  bo  applied  very  gently,  for  the  first  few  days,  and 
afterwards  very  gradually  increased.  Sixty  degrees  of  Fab- 
renheit's  thermometer  may  be  the  maximum,  till  the  buds  are 
all  nearly  expanded.  When  the  leaves  are  expanded  sixty-five 
may  be  the  maximum  and  fifty-five  the  minimum  temperature. 
When  the  vines  are  in  blossom,  seventy-five  or  eighty,  in  mid- 
day,  with  the  solar  heat  should  be  allowed,  with  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  somewhat  about  this  should  be  the  average  of  mid- 
day temperature.  But,  as  by  far  the  best  way  of  imparting  in- 
formation  as  to  the  routine  of  vine  culture  under  glass  is  to  pre- 
sent a  precise  account  of  a  successful  practice,  we  give  here 
the  diary  of  O.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  as  reported  by 
him  in  Hovey's  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  successful 
amateur  cultivator,  and  we  prefer  to  give  his  diary  rather  than 
thdit  of  a  professional  gardener,  because  we  consider  it  as  likely 
10  be  more  instructive  to  the  beginner  in  those  little  points  which 
most  professional  men  are  likely  to  take  for  granted  as  being 
commonly  known.  We  may  premise  here  that  "  the  vines  were 
{Wanted  out  in  the  border  in  May,  18^5 ;  tbey  were  then  one 
year  old,  in  pots.  In  1836  and  1837,  they  were  headed  down. 
In  1838  they  bore  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  and  made  fine  wood 
for  the  fallowing  year,  when  the  date  of  the  diary  commences. 
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Diary  op  the  Vinert, 

Commenced  fire  heat  in  the  vinery.  [The 
thermometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  10 
o'clock  at  night.] 

Placed  horse  manure  in  the  house  to  warm  the 
border.  Washed  the  house.  Took  up  the 
vines,  (which  had  b^n  covered  to  protect 
them  from  the  frost,)  and  washed  them 
with  warm  soap  suds  :  raised  as  much 
moisture  as  possible.  Weather  moderate 
and  cloudy. 

Weather  quite  moderate  and  thawy.     Sleet. 

Covered  inside  border  with  sand  for  sprinkling 
Thaw.    Whitewashed  the  virery. 
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Earthen  pans  on  the  flues  kept  filled  with 
water,  but  £y  ringing  suspended  on  account 
of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  it  having 
been  damp  for  three  days.     Cloudy. 

Washed  vines  with  soap  suds.  Weather  mo- 
derate :  a  slight  snow  last  night. 

Pans  kept  full  of  water  for  the  sake  of  steam, 
and  vines  syringed  tmce  a  day  in  sunny 
weather.  Weather  changed  suddenly  last 
night ;  cold,  and  temperature  fell  10®  below 
minimum  point. 

A  Sweetwater  vine  in  a  pot,  taken  from  the 
cellar  on  the  18th,  and  pruned  at  that  time, 
is  now  bleeding  profusely.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  economize  with  fuel, 
the  furnace  should  be  managed  carefully. 
We  found  it  a  good  plan  about  10  o'clock 
at  night  to  close  the  door  of  the  ash-pit  and 
furnace,  and  push  the  damper  in  the  chim- 
ney  as  far  in  as  possible.  No  air  is  then 
admitted,  except  through  the  crevices  of  the 
iron  work.  The  thermometer  fell  only  4<» 
during  the  night.  Watered  vines  with  soap 
suds. 

The  last  seven  days  have  been  very  mild  for 
the  season  :  to-day  appears  like  an  April 
dav. 

Weather  became  cold  during  the  night. 

Weather  cloudy  and  thawy  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  floor  of  the  vinery  kept  con- 
stantly damp,  and  the  flues  watered  twice  at 
night. 

Rainy  and  thaw. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  vine  bleeding  at  the 
buds.     Weather  clear  and  rather  cool. 

Muscat  vine  continuing  to  bleed  excessively, 
and  finding  all  attempts  to  stop  it  unsuccess- 
ful, we  hastily  concluded  to  prune  it  down 
beyond  the  bleeding  bud,  and  cover  the 
wound  with  bladder  of  triple  thickness  (two 
very  fast :)  this,  it  was  supposed,  would  stop 
it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  sap  re-appear- 
ed, forcing  its  way  through  other  buds,  and 
even  through  the  smooth  bark  in  many 
places.  The  buds  on  the  Sweetwater  vines 
in  pots  began  to  swell.  Rain  last  night : 
dull  weather  during  the  day  :  snow  nearly 
gone. 
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Bforaing  fine ;  afteraoon  cload j.  When  tlM 
fire  is  at  a  red  heat,  the  damper  and  fumaca 
door  are  closed  to  keep  up  the  heat. 

Bright  morning  ;  weather  oool. 

Quite  warm  and  pleasant  for  the  season. 

Weather  changed  last  evening  suddenly;  a 
cold  snow  storm  set  in  to-day.  Afternoon 
clear. 

Buds  of  some  hlack  Hamburg  vines  beginning 
to  swell.  Dug  up  the  inside  border,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  precautions,  destroyed  a 
few  of  the  grape  roots,  which  were  within 
three  inches  of  the  surface.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  have  determined  not  to  dis- 
turb  the  border  outside,  but  merely  to  loosen 
two  inches  below  the  surface  :  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  vines  have  been  injured  by 
deep  digging  the  borders.  Cold  severe 
last  night  temperature  2^  below  0. 

The  cold  very  severe.  The  sudden  changes 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar temperature  in  the  house,  which  should 
not  stand  (at  this  stage  of  forcing)  below  60^. 
The  house  having  originally  been  intended 
for  a  grapery  without  fire  heat,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  forcing. 

Weather  cool  and  pleasant. 

Buds  of  the  vine  in  pot  breaking. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  breaking.     Snow  last  night. 

Quite  cold  last  night.     Windy. 

Buds  of  Hamburgs  mostly  breaking.  Owing 
to  the  changeable  weather,  there  is  some 
fear  that  there  has  been  too  much  heat,  as  a 
few  of  the  shoots  appear  weak.  Plenty  of 
air  has  been  given  daily. 

Buds  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  breaking.  Fruit 
buds  appear  on  the  Hamburgs. 


The  buds  have  broken  remarkably  fine :  al- 
most every  bud  throughout  the  house  is 
opening.  Longest  shoot  on  Hamburg  was 
four  inches  at  noon.  The  Muscat,  which 
broke  first  last  year,  is  now  the  roost  back* 
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frard.  Quere-^Is  it  not  owing  to  ezcecniva 

bleeding  ? 


After  this  period,  the  thermometer  was  obsenr- 
ed  only  at  morning  and  at  night. 

The  temperature  ranging  from  62^  to  80^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  an 
abundance  of  air  in  good  weather. 


The  last  six  days  cloudy ;  wind  east ;  quite 
cold  last  night  for  the  season. 


Topped  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  one  joint  above 
the  fruit,  and  when  the  lower  shoots  appear 
weak,  top  the  leading  shoot  of  the  vine. 

Discontinued  syringing  the  vines. 


A  few  clusters  of  flowers  began  to  open  on  two 
vines. 


The  last  three  days  wind  north-east,  with 
much  rain  ;  to-day  sleet  and  rain. 

Grapes  blooming  beautifully :  keep  up  a  high 
temperature  with  moisture,  when  the  wea« 
ther  is  cloudy  during  the  day. 

Floor  sprinkled  to  create  a  fine  steam. 

A  few  clusters  of  flowers  open  on  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 
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Temperatuie  kept  up.  The  thermometei  should 
not  be  allowed,  at  this  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  vines,  to  fall  below  75^ ;  but  owing  to  tl^ie 
faulty  construction  of  the  house,  it  has  been  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  up  a  regular  heat. 

The  grapes  on  the  black  Hamburg  vines  are 
mostly  set ;  those  at  the  top  of  the  house  as 
large  as  small  peas,  while  those  below  are  just 
out  of  bloom.  Many  of  the  bunches  show  gieat 
promise,  and  the  vines  look  remarkably  vigorous 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  one  vine,  next 
the  partition  glass,  which  made  the  lai^est  wood 
last  season,  apparently  fully  ripe  and  little  pith  ; 
notwithstanding  these  favourable  promises,  it 
showed  little  fruit,  and  the  shoots  are  ;.inall  and 
weak. 

Cut  out  about  fifty  bunches  in  thinning. 


Commenced  syringing  again,  twice  a  day,  in  fine 
weather.  Moisture  is-  also  plentifully  supplied 
by  keeping  the  pans  well  filled  with  water. 


Much  rain  during  the  last  week  :  have  kept  a 
brisk  fire  in  the  day,  and  admitted  air.  The 
vines  look  finely.  Continue  thinning  and 
shouldering  the  bunches,  after  cutting  out  about 
one  half  their  number.  [By  shouldering  is  un- 
derstood tying  up  the  shoulders  on  the  large 
clusters  to  the  trellis,  so  that  they  may  not  p?eM 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bunch.] 


Plenty  of  afr  admitted. 


Grapes  now  swelling  off  finely. 
Abundance  of  moisture  kept  ujk 
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A  fine  rain  to-day.  The  month  has  been  rather 
co61 ;  several  nights  the  past  week  the  earth 
has  frozen  slightly.  The  grapes  are  now  swell- 
ing finely.     Continue  to  thin  the  fruit  daily. 

The  process  of  thinning  the  berries  continued, 
taking  out  some  almost  every  day,  and  always 
the  smallest. 


Abundance  of  air  given  in  fine  weather. 


Next  year's  bearing  wood  carefully  laid  in. 
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The  month  of  May  has  been,  as  a  whole,  unfa* 
vourable  for  the  grape.  Much  rainy  and  dull 
weather :  we  have  been  obliged  to  light  fires 
every  night,  and  occasionally  in  the  day.  The 
grapes  have  been  oflen  looked  over  and  thinned, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  scissors  have  been  used 
too  sparingly. 
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All  lateral  branches  cut  clean  out. 


Bunches  supported  by  tying  to  the  trellis. 


The  grapes  have  now  completed  their  stoning  pro. 
cess,  and  a  few  near  the  furnace  swelling  off. 
No  mildew,  or  disease  of  any  kind,  has  yet  been 
discovered,  and  the  vines  generally  have  the 
most  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  The 
weather  has  been  dull  and  disagreeable,  which 
has  rendered  fires  necessary. 


A  few  of  the  black   Hamburgs    hud    Zinfindals, 
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near  the  flae,  perceived  to  oe  changing  colom; 
Weather  quite  unfavourable  ;  nres  at  night. 

Syringing  now  discontniued. 


The  month,  thus  far,  has  been  remarkable  for  high 
winds,  which  have  injured  many  plants. 


The  grapes  are  now  swelling  finely.  Those  at 
the  western  flue  mostly  coloured  ;  also  the  Zin- 
findal  next.  The  second  vine  from  the  partition, 
having  to  sustain  the  heaviest  crop,  is  rather 
backward,  and  we  fear  some  of  the  berries  may 
shrink  :  having  left  different  quantities  on  vines 
of  the  same  apparent  strength,  we  shall  be  able 
to  ascertain  their  powers  of  maturation. 

After  this  period  the  thermometrical  observations 
were  discontinued  ;  as  the  crop  was  now  begin- 
ning to  colour,  and  the  weather  generally  warm, 
abundance  of  air  is  admitted  in  all  fine  weather. 

Bunches  of  the  Zinfindal  near  the  furnace,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  are  now  perfectly  coloured, 
and  apparently  ripe.     Ceased  making  fires. 

A  little  air  is  admitted  at  night.  Weather  de- 
lightful. 


July  4. — Cut  six  bunches  of  Zinfindal  grapes ;  the  largest 
a  pound  and  a  half;  weight  of  the  whole,  five  pounds  and  a 
quarter. 

6th, — Exhibited  Zinfindal  grapes  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

13^. — Exhibited  black  Hamburg  grapes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society's  room. 

Ibih. — A  few  bunches  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  now 
ripe  ;  the  flavour  exceedingly  fine. 

20th, — Continued  to  cut  Zinfindal  grapes. 

22<i. — The  ripening  of  all  the  grapes  being  now  completed, 
we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  continue  the  diary.  In  the 
vinery  we  shall  cut  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of 
grapes  from  nine  vines,  [being  about  twenty* five  pounds  to 
each.]  The  Hamburgs  average  nearly  one  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  bunch  throughout. 

In  the  cold  house,  separated  froni  the  vinery  by  the  partition^ 
a  little  mildew  was  perceived.  By  dusting  sulphur  on  the  in- 
fected bushes,  the  mischief  is  instantly  checked.     Most  ai  the 

20* 


enltiyators  with  whom  we  have  conversed  complain  grievously 
of  mildew  this  season,  and  some  have  lost  part  of  their  crops  h^ 
inattention  on  its  first  appearance. 

Aug.  lOih. — Again  exhibited  some  of  the  Hamburg  grapes 
at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  room.  One  fine 
bunch  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  a  beautiful  cluster 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  one  pound  Some  of  the  berries  of  the 
former  measured  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  latter 
three  and'  a  quarter  by  three  and  three  quarter  inches. 

Another  season  we  intend  to  use  a  larger  quantity  of  soap 
suds  on  the  grape  border.  Have  not  paid  sufficient  attention 
to  the  watering  of  the^  border,  and  the  inside,  especially,  must 
have  suffered.  Another  fault  to  be  removed  next  year  is,  to  tie 
up  all  the  projecting  grapilons  as  well  as  the  shoulders,  which 
would  allow  the  grapes  to  swell  without  crowding. 

The  grapes  in  the  cold  house  are  swelling  finely.  The 
bunches  were  thinned  much  more  severely  than  in  the  vinery, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  all  filled  up,  and  many  are 
too  crowded.  The  berries  are  also  larger  than  the  grapes  in  the 
vinery,  though  none  of  the  clusters  have  attained  the  same  size. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  shrivelling  or 
shrinking  of  grapes :  none  of  the  clusters  in  the  vinery  were 
affected ;  but  in  the  cold  house,  some  shrivelling  was  perceived 
on  a  few  bunches.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moisture 
given  afler  the  grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  want  of  sufficient 
air,  are  the  causes. 

To  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
must  have — plenty  of  heat — plenty  qf  air — plenty  of  moisture—* 
severe  thinning  of  hunches — and  severe  thinning  of  berries.  The 
vines,  also,  must  be  pruned  oflen,  and  kept  free :  the  wood 
never  crowded.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  airing  of 
the  house,  which  must  be  done  gradually,  that  there  may  be  at 
no  time  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature. 

With  such  attention,  and  the  prerequisite  of  a  rich  border, 
on  a  dry  subsoil,  good  crops  of  fine  grapes  are  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  vines  require  much  moisture  until  they  have  com. 
pleted  their  last  swell,  when  the  moisture  should  be  withdrawn.'' 

InsIbcts  and  diseases.  When  properly  grown  under  glass, 
the  grape  is  a  very  vigorous  plant,  liable  to  few  diseases.  The 
Ueeding  which  often  happens  at  the  commencement  of  growth, 
usually  ceases  without  doing  harm,  when  the  foliage  begins  to 
expand.  If  excessive,  it  may  be  stopped  by  a  mixture  of  three 
Mirts  cheese  parings  and  one  part  lime,  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  red-spider  which  sometimes  infests  vineries  kept  at  a  high 
temperature,  is  usually  destroyed  by  coating  over  the  flues  with 
a  wash  of  quick  lime  and  sulphur,  after  which,  the  house  must 
be  kept  closed  for  half  a  day.     The  smaller  insects  which  oooa* 
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Bionallyprey  on  the  young  shoots,  are  easily  kept  down  by 
syringing  the  parts  afTected,  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap. 

Varieties.  There  are  in  the  catalogues  a  vast  number  of 
names  of  grapes,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  same  fruit.  But 
there  are  really  only  twenty  or  thirty  varieties  which  are  at  all 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens.  Indeed,  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  are  satisfied  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  for 
their  vineries,  and  the  sorts  universally  admired  are  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  White  Muscadine,  and  Muscrt  of 
Alexandria.  We  will  describe  all  the  finest  foreign  grapes 
that  have  been  introduced,  and  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  their 
arrangement,  shall  divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  1st,  those 
with  dark  red,  purple  or  black  berries  ;  *2d,  those  with  white  or 
yellow  berries ;  3d,  those  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  gray,  or 
Griped  berries. 


Class  L     Grapes  with  dark  redf  purple,  or  black  berries. 


1.  Black  Cluster.     Thomp. 


^MOier. 


Black  MoriUon.    Land, 

Auveme. 

Auvenuu 

Pinean. 

Trae  Bnigundy.  j 

Small  Black  Cluster.    SpeedHy. 

Black  Burgundy. 

Early  Black. 


Morillon  noir. 
Franc  Fineaii. 
Auvemas  Rouge. 
Vrai  Auvemas. 
Ratsin  de  Bouiguigne. 


This  excellent  hardy  grape  is  the  true  Burgundy  grape  so 
highly  valued  for  wine  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  the  absence  of  the  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  that  sort.  The  fruit  is 
very  sweet  and  excellent,  and  the  hardiness  of  the  vine  renders 
it  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  open  air  in  this  climate. 

Bunches  small,  compact,  (i.  e.  berries  closely  set.)  Berries 
middle  sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  deep  black.  Juice  sweet 
and  good.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  about  the  20th  of  September. 
Thompson  gives  more  than  40  synonymes  to  this  grape. 

2.  Black  Frontignan.  §  Thomp. 

Muscat  Noir. 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black. 

Muscat  Noir  Ordinaire. 

Purple  Frontignan. 

Black  Frontignac. 

Purple  Constantia. 

Black  Constantia,  (of  some.) 

Bourdales  des  Hautes  Pyr^a^es. 

Muscat  Noir  de  Jura. 


ac.  to 
Thon^ 


An  excellent  grape  for  the  vinery,  originally  from  the  town 
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oF  Frontigoait^  in  France,  where  it  and  other  similar  sorts  are 
largely  cultivated  for  making  the  Muscadine  or  Frontignac 
wine. 

Bunches  rather  long.  Berries  of  medium  size,  round,  quite 
black.  Skin  thin,  flavour  musky  and  rich.  Ripens  in  October. 
A  good  bearer. 

The  BLUE  FEONTiGNAN,  (VioIet  FronUgTuin  and  Black  Con* 
tantion,  of  some,)  is  rather  inferiour  to  the  above,  having  only  a 
slightly  musky  flavour ;  the  bunches  are  more  compact,  the 
berries  not  quite  round,  purplish,  with  a  thick  skin. 

3.  Black  HAMBURaH.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Speechly. 

Warner's  Black  Hambnigh. 

Purple  Hamburgh. 

Bed  Hamburgh. 

Brown  Hamburgh. 

Dutch  Hamburgn. 

Victoria. 

Salisbury  Violet. 

Hampton,  Court  Vine. 

Valentine's. 

Gibaralter. 

Frankendale. 

I 

The  Black  Hamburgh  has  long  been  considered  the  first  of 
black  grapes  for  the  vinery,  but  it  will  very  rarely  perfect  its 
fruit  out  of  doors.  Its  very  large  size  and  most  luscious  fla- 
vour render  it  universally  esteemed. 

Bunches  large,  (about  nine  inches  deep,) 
and  mostly  with  two  shoulders,  making 
broad  at  the  top.     Berries  very  large  (fig. 
93,)   roundish,   slightly  inclining  to   oval. 
Skin  rather  thick,  deep 
becoming  nearly  black  at 
Flavour  very  sugary  and  rich.     A  good 
regular  bearer.  \  /   • 

Wilmot's  New  Black  Hambxtegh  is  a       >s^      -^ 
recent  variety  which  is  said  to  bear  larger   jv.  93.    Blade  Ham' 
and  handsomer  fruit.  -  Jmrgh, 

4.  Black  Peince.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 


Frankenthaler. 

Frankenthaler  Gros  Noir. 

TroUinser. 
Blue  Trollinger. 

(jfvarioua 
Europeon 

Troller. 

Webcher. 

'gardens. 

Fleish  Traube. 

ac,  to 

Hudler. 

Thongs* 

Languedoc. 

Mohrendutte. 

Weissholziger  Trollinger.. 

brownish    purple,  /  \ 

at  full   maturity.  I  j 

rich.     A  good  and  \  / 


Alicant 
Black  Spanish. 
Black  Valentia. 
Black  Portugal. 
Boston. 


Sir  A.  Pytches'  Black. 

Pocock's  Damascus. 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  ^rri'J!L 

Steward^s  Black  Prince.       I  ^  **"^ 

Black  Lisbon. 


ac.  to 


The  Black  Prince  is  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  hardier 
than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  very  well  here  in  good 
situations  in  the  open  air,  and  bearing  profusely,  with  the  easiest 
eulture,  in  the  viner}*. 
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Bunches  long  and  not  generally  shooldeied,  berries  large, 
rather  thinly  set,  ove^  Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  thick 
blue  bloom.     Flavour  first  rate— sweet  and  excellent. 

5.  Black  Lombasdy.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

WesU'  St  Peten. 

PcxMiah. 

Money's. 

Rajflin  d«0  CannM. 

Bainn  de  Cuba. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  with  shoulders.  Berries  large, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  thin,  very  black  at  maturity.  Flavour 
very  rich  and  sugary.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  turn 
purple  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Thompson  considers  this  synony- 
mous with  the  Poonah  grape  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  Bombay.  It  requires  a  pretty  high  temperature,  and  is 
then  a  great  bearer. 

6.  Black  Morocco.     Thomp. 

LeCoBor.    Lind. 
Ansell's  Large  Oval  Black. 
Black  Muscaidel. 
Bakin  d'Espagne. 

A  large  and  showy  grape,  ripening  late,  but  requiring  a  good 
deal  of  heat.  The  blossoms  are  a  little  imperfect,  and  require 
to  be  fertilized  with  those  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  or  some 
other  hardy  sort. 

Bunches  large ;  berries  very  large,  oval ;  skin  thick,  dark 
red,  flavour  tolerably  sweet  and  rich. 

7.  Black  Saint  Petek's.  §  Thomp. 

•  Saint  Peter's.    JAnd.  Speeddy. 

Black  Palestine. 
Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's. 

A  capital  variety,  ripening  quite  late  and  wiiich  may  be  kept 
on  the  vines  if  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  a  cool  house  until  winter. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  a  vinery  without  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  pretty  good  size,  rather  loose.  Berries  rather 
large,  round.  Skin  thin  and  black.  Flavour  delicate,  sweeU 
ftnd  excellent. 

8.  Black  Muscat  of  Alexandria.     Thomp. 

Bea  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    land. 
Bed  If  K^ntinac  of  Jerusalem. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries  large,  oval ,  skin 


thick,  of  ft  i^<3ddish. colour,  becoming  black  at  maturity.  Flesh 
quite  firm,  with  a  rich  mu^ky  flavour.  Requires  a  vineiy  wiin 
4re-heat. 

9.  Black  Tripoli.     Thomp. 

Black  Grape  from  Tripoli.    Uind,  Speusk. 

This  grape,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  fruit,  is  said  to  be 
a  large  and  very  excellent  one,  ripening  late,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  vinery.     It  requires  some  fire-heat. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  shouldered,  rather  loose.  Bernes 
large,  round,  oflen  slightly  flattened.  Stones  quite  small.  Skin 
thin,  purplish  black,  slightly  covered  with  bloom.  Flesh  tendef 
and  sweet,  with  a  very  high  flavoured,  rich  juice. 

10.  Black  Muscadine.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Black  Chasselas 
Chaaselas  noir  ? 

A  pretty  good  black  grape,  scarcely  succeeding  well,  how* 
ever,  in  the  open  air,  and  inferior  to  other  sorts  for  the  vinery. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval. 
Skin  thick,  black,  overspread  with  a  blue  bloom.  Juice  sweet, 
and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 

11.  Black  Sweetwater.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Water  Zoet  Noir. 

Bunches  small,  compact.  Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin, 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  juice.  A  second  rate^  but  rathei 
hardy  sort. 

12.  Early  Black  July.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

July  Grape. 

Madeleine. 

Madeleine  Noir. 

Raisin  pr^coce.    fodiau, 

Morillon  Hatif.    O.Duh. 

De  St.  Jean. 

Schwarzer  Friihzeitiger  "1 

Boi^nder.  \    of  iht 

August  Traube.  |  Germans. 

Jacobs  Btraube.  J 

The  earliest  of  grapes,  and  chiefly  valued  for  the  dessert  on 
that  account.  In  the  open  air  it  ripens,  here,  the  last  of  July, 
or  early  in  August.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  and  light 
green  above  and  beneath. 

Bunches  small  and  compact.     Berries  small,  quite  round. 
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Skin  thick,  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.    FlaTOur  mode- 
rately sweet,  but  not  rich  or  perfumed. 

18.  EsFBUONB.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Tnnier'i  Black. 
HaidyBliw  WindMr. 
CiuDSeriaod  LodgB* 

The  Esperione  is  a  hardy,  luxuriant,  and  prolific  grape, 
growing  as  well  in  the  open  air  as  the  Muscadine,  and  even 
better  in  many  situations.  It  is  yet  very  rare  with  us,  but 
merits  more  general  cultivation. 

Bunches  large,  shouldered,  like  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  size. 
Berries  round,  or  occasionally  flattened,  and  often  indented  with 
a  groove.     Skin  thick,  dark  purple,  powdered  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom.     Flesh  adheres  to  the  skin,  of  a  pleasant,  sprightly  fla 
VDur,  not  very  rich. 

14.  Miller's  Buhgundt.     Lind.  Thomp.  Speechly. 


ofj^iropeam 


miller  Grape.  Miiller. 

la  Mennier.  Mallevrebe. 

Morillon  Tftconnd.  Morone  Farinaccio. 

Froment^.  FulTerulenta. 

Aleatica  da  Po.  Farineox  noir. 

Sauvignien  noir.  Noirin. 

A  favourite  variety,  long  known  and  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  hardy  grape  for  wine  and  table  use.  It  ripens 
pretty  well  in  the  open  air,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  dense 
covering  of  cottony  dawn  which  lines  both  sides  of  the  leaves, 
whence  the  name  nutter's  grape. 

Bunches  short,  thick,  and  compact.  Berries  roundish-oval, 
very  closely  set  together.  Skin  thin,  black,  with  a  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  sweet  high  flavoured  juice. 
Each  berry  contains  two  small  seeds. 


Class  IL     Grapes  mth  White  or  Yellaio  henries. 


15.  CioTAT.     Thomp.  Lind.  Duh. 

Panley-leaved. 
White  Pandey-leaved. 
Panley-leaved  Muscadine. 
Malmsey  Muscadine. 


;ey 
d' 


Raisin  d'Autiiche. 


The  Parsley-leaved  grape,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  remarkable 
for  its  very  deeply  divided  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  an^ 
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Other  aort.  It  succeeds  very  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  valuable  sort,  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  when  grown  under  glass. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  long,  rather  loose.  Berries  round* 
Skin  thin,  white,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  not  rich  fla- 
voured juice. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  grape  with  red  fruit- 

16.  Chasselas  Musqui.  §  Thomp.  Duh. 

Musk  Chasseias. 
LeCour. 

A  very  delicious  grape,  the  highest  flavoured  Chasselas, 
Having  much  of  the  flavour  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Bunches  of  mediun^  size,  long  and  rather  loose.     Berriea 
middle  size,  round.     Skin  thin,  yellowish  white.     Flesh  tender 
with  an  abundant  juice,  of  a  rich  musky  flavour.      Leaves 
smaller  and  <:^eeper  green  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater  or  Mus 
cadine. 

17.  Charlsworth  Tokay.     Thomp, 

A  new  variety  very  recently  received  from  England,  reputed 
to  be  of  superior  quality. 

Bunches  long,  compact.  Berries  large,  oval ;  skin  thick, 
white.     Flavour  rich  and  excellent,  with  a  Muscat  perfume. 

18.  Early  White  Malvasia.    Thomp 

Moma  Chasselas.  Mornair  blanc.       f 

Eariy  Chasselas.  Le  Melier.  \   of  the 

Grove  Bind  Sweet  Water.  Melier  blanc.  [/•VctwA. 

White  Melier.  Blanc  de  Bonneuil.  J 

A  nice  early  grape,  and  a  good  bearer,  which  is  in  fact  only 
an  earlier  variety  of  the  Chasselas.  It  bears  very  well  in  the 
open  air. 

Bunches  in  size  and  form,  much  like  those  of  the  white  Chas 
selas  or  Royal  Muscadine.     Berries  round,  yellowish  white. 
Skin   thin.      Flesh    sweet,   juicy  and   agreeable    in   flavour. 
Ripens  in  August.     The  leaves  aie  pale  green  on  the  upper 
side,  slightly  downy  below,  cut  into  five,  rather  deep  lobes. 

19.  PiTMASTON  White  Cluster.  § 

A  pretty  hardy  grape,  raised  in  Pitmaston,  England,  from 
the  Black  Cluster,  ripening  rather  earlier  than  the  Sweetwater, 
of  good  quality  and  well  deserving  a  place  where  the  foreign 
grapes  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 

21 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact  and  shouldered.  Befnei 
middle  sized,  round.  Skin  thin,  amber  colour,  occasionaiiv 
tinged  with  a  little  russet  when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  tender,  juicy, 
«weet  and  excellent. 

20.  Royal  Muscadine.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Amber  Muscadine.  Chasselas  blanc. 

Early  White  Tenerifie.  ChasBelas  de  Fontainebleau. 

Golden  Chawelai^  D'Arbois.  J-^SfJl 

White  ChasBclaa.  Raisin  de  Champagne.  J^on^- 

Chasselas  dor6.  Amiftnu. 


ac  f0 


A  truly  excellent  grape  in  all  respects — one  of  the  very  best 
for  hardy  culture  in  this  climate,  or  for  the  vinery.     It  is  every 

where  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the  Chasselas 
par  excellence  of  the  French. 

Bunches  large,  and  shouldered.     Berries, 
(fig.  94,)  larger  than  those  of  the  Sweetwater, 
round.     Skin  thin,  at  first  greenish  white,  but 
turning  to  an  amber  colour  when  fully  ripe. 
Flesh  tender,  with   a  rich  and  delicious  fla- 
K'^^QT^'^RflWffli     vour.     Ripens  here  about  the  20th  of  Septem. 
^VKwod^fc        her.     Wood  and  foliage  stronger  than  those  of 
the  Sweetwater. 

21.  Scotch  White  Cluster.  §  Thomp. 

Blackignith*s  White  Glivter. 

This  is  a  new  grape,  not  yet  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  but 
which  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  one  for  garden  culture,  as  it 
has  the  reputation  in  England  of  being  very  hardy,  very  early, 
and  a  great  bearer.  It  was  raised  from  the  seed  by  a  black- 
smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1812. 

Bunches  of  middle  size,  compact.  Berries  medium  sized, 
roundish-oval.  Skin  white,  thin.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  excellent. 

22.  Stbian.     Thomp.  Lind.  Speech. 

JewB. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  grape  mentioned  in  the  scriptures 
as  found  by  the  Israelites  on  the  brook  of  Eschol,  the  bunches 
of  which  were  so  large  as  to  be  home  on  a  staff  by  two  men. 
It  is  a  very  superb  looking  fruit,  and  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  to  very  large  size.  In  England,  bunches  of  it  have 
been  produced  weighing  lOj  lbs.  It  is  much  inferiour  in  fla- 
vour to  No,  24,  and  is,  perhaps,  therefore  scarcely  desirable  i^ 
%  small  collection. 
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Bunches  enonnously  large,  and  regularly  formed,  with  broad 
fthouiders.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin  thick,  white  at  first,  but 
becoming  a  tawny  yellow,  or  amber  when  at  full  maturity. 
Flesh  firm  and  solid,  moderately  juicy  and  sweet,  though  not 
rich.  Will  hang  till  Christmas  in  a  vinery.  The  wood  and 
foliage  are  very  large. 

23.  Verdklho.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Yerdal 

Yerdilhio. 

Madeira  Wine  Grape. 

A  vigorous  growing  grape,  of  good  quality,  from  Madeira, 
which  is  largely  used  in  that  island  for  making  the  best  wines. 

Bunches  rather  small,  loose.  Berries  small,  rather  unequal 
in  size,  and  oflen  without  seeds.  Skin  thin,  semi-tranbparent, 
yellowish-green,  a  little  tinged  with  russet  when  veiy  ripe. 
Juice  a  little  acid  at  first,  but  rich  and  excellent  at  matkrity. 

24.  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  §  Thomp.  Liod. 

Frontniac  of  Alexandria*  >  -h/rm^ 

Jerusalem  Muscau  J  mmmt, 

Malaga. 

White  Muscat. 

Tottenham  Park  Muscat. 

White  Muscat  of  Lunel. 

Lunel. 

Muscat  d'Alexandria. 

Passe-longue  Musqu^.    Duk, 

Paase  Musqu^. 

Zebibo,  ((/<Stctfy.) 

The  most  delicious  of  all  grapes,  but  requires  to  be  grown 
under  glass  in  this  climate.  In  favourable  seasons  it  reaches 
maturity  well  in  a  vinery  without  fire-heat,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  attain  its  highest  flavour  except  with  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial heat. 

Bunches  very  large,  oflen  9  to  12  inches 
long,  rather  loose  and  irregular.  Berries, 
(fig.  95j^  very  large,  an  inch  or  more  long, 
oval*  okin  thick,  white  or  pale  amber  when 
fully  ripe.  Flesh  quite  firm  and  crisp,  with 
a  peculiarly  musky,  rich,  perfumed  flavour, 
very  delicious.  Seeds  small,  and  occasion- 
ally absent  from  the  larger  berries.  This 
variety  is  a  very  strong  grower,  and  is 
raised  in  great  perfection  about  Boston.  It 
will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  vines.  

Mr.  Thompson  considers    the    Malaga  Rg.  95.    While  Muscat 
grape  (brought  to  this  country  in  jars,)  as        if  Alexandria. 
synonymous.     It  is  picked  so  early  for  importation  as  to  hav« 
little  flavour. 
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The  CiNNON-H^LL  Muscat,  an  English  seedling,  clo^elj  n^ 
sembles  this  grape,  but  the  flesh  is  firmer,  the  skin  yellower,  and 
it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  flavour.  It  also  sets  rather  badly,  re- 
quiring to  be  fertilized  by  hand  with  the  pollen  of  some  other  sort 

25.  White  Feontignan.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

White  Constantia.  Moschata  Bianca. 

While  Frontniac.  Moecado  Bianco. 

Nepean*8  Constantia.  Moacatel  Commun 

Muscat  Blanc.  Muscatelier. 

Raisin  de  Frontignan.  Wiesser  Muscatelier. 

Muscat  Blanc  de  Jura.  Weisse  Muscaien  Traube. 

The  White  Frontignan  is  a  very  favourite  grape,  as  the 
i.v  jiy  names,  quoted  above,  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
pwns  of  Europe  sufficiently  prove.  Its  hardy  habit,  uniform 
prouuctiveness  in  the  vinery,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  make 
it  every  where  esteemed. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  or  pretty  long,  and  without  shoul- 
ders. Berries  middle  sized,  round,  rather  thickly  set.  Skin 
thin,  crull  white  or  yellow,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Flesh 
tendeiy  with  a  rich,  perfumed,  musky  flavour. 

26.  White  Sweetwater.     Thomp* 

Early  White  Muscadine. 
White  Muscadine,  {ofUnd,) 
Early  Sweetwater. 
StiUward's  Sweetwater. 
Dutch  Sweetwater. 
Cbasselas  Precooe. 
Chasselas  Roval. 
Water  Zoete  Blanc. 

This  g.Mipe  is  better  known,  and  moie  commonly  cultivated 
than  any  other  in  this  country,  althougn  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Royal  Muscadme.  It  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  weaker 
wood,  and  open,  loose,  bunches  of  a  paler  colour. 

Bunches  middle  sized,  loose  or  open,  usually  with  many 
small  imperfect  berries,  shouldered.  Berries  of  the  middle  size, 
round.  Skin  thin,  clear  watery  green,  rarely  becoming  amber 
except  very  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  watery, 
sweet,  but  not  high  flavoured.  Ripens  in  the  open  air  from  the 
20th  to  the  last  of  August — a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Royal 
Muscadine. 

27.  White  T^kay.     Thomp. 

Genuine  Tokay.    lAnd.  Speech, 
Gray  Tokay  ? 
Tokai  blanc. 

This  is  the  fruit  from  which  the  delicious  Tokay  wine  of 
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Hungary  is  made.     We  have  ripened  it  very  well  in  the  open 
air.     Its  flavour  is  good  and  its  aroma  peculiarly  agreeable. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rounded  ovaL 
closely  set.  Skin  thin,  of  a  dull  white.  Flesh  very  delicate, 
sweet  and  perfumed.  Leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  covered  with 
a  satiny  down  on  the  lower  surface. 

28.  White  Hamburgh.     Thomp 

White  Lisbon. 
White  Portugal 
White  Raisin. 

.  This  is  the  Portugal  grape  of  commerce  which  is  so  largely 
exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  jars*  It  is  not  a  high 
flavoured  though  a  very  showy  grape,  and  will  hang  a  long 
time  on  the  vines  after  maturity.     It  requires  a  vinery. 

Bunches  very  large  and  loose.  Berries  large,  oval.  Skin 
thick,  greenish- white.  Flesh  solid,  sweet,  and  sometimes  with 
a  slight  Muscat  flavour.  Bunches  of  this  variety  weighing  over 
three  pounds  have  been  grown  near  Boston. 

29.  White  Nice.     Thomp.  M*Intosh. 

A  very  large  and  showy  fruit,  and,  in  a  vinery  with  Are- heat, 
a  very  excellent  sort.  M'Intosh,  an  English  gardener  of  repu- 
tation, has  grown  bunches  of  this  the  White  Nice  to  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  eighteen  pounds,  and  considers  it  "  one  of  the 
noblest  of  grapes." 

Bunches  very  large,  with  loose  shoulders.  Berries  roundish, 
medium  size,  thinly  distributed  over  the  shoulders  and  sides  of 
the  bunch.  Skin  thin,  rather  tough,  greenish-white,  becoming, 
Anally,  a  little  yellowish.  Flesh  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  very  good 
flavour.  Leaves  and  wood  very  strong,  the  latter  remarkably 
downy  beneath. 

30.  White  Rissling.     Thomp. 

SchlofiB  Johannisberg. 

Rudesheimerberg. 

Beissling. 

Petit  RiessUng. 

Grosser  RiessSlig. 

fiossling. 

Kleier  Kiading. 

The  most  celebrated  grape  of  the  Rhine,  producing  tho  oele. 
brated  hock  wines.  It  is  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
from  its  very  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  in  the  cold 
districts  of  its  native  soil,  we  hope  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  ac« 
quisition  for  )ur  gardens — if  not  for  oui  vineyards. 

21* 
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Bunches  of  medium  size,  compact.  Berries  rather  mxuJL 
round.  Skin  thin.  Flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  sweet  ano 
sprightly  pleasant  flavour. 


Class  m.     Grapes  with  light  red,  rose-coloured,  or  striped 

berries. 


31.  Aleppo.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Switzerland  Grape. 
Striped  Moscadine. 
Vanegated  Chaaselas. 
Raiflin  Suisae. 
Raisia  d'Alees. 
Chasaelas  panach^. 
Bkurillan  panach^. 
Maurillan  noir  panache. 

A  very  singular  grape,  the  berries  being  mostly  striped  with 
white  and  black  in  distinct  lines  ;  or  sometimes  half  the  bunch 
will  be  black,  and  half  white.  It  bears  very  well,  and  is  de- 
serving a  place  in  the  vinery  of  the  amateur.  The  foliage  is 
also  prettily  striped  in  autumn. 

Bunches  rather  below  medium  size.  Berries  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  thin,  striped  with  white  and  dark  red,  or  black 
Flesh  juicy,  and  of  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 

32.  Grizzly  Frontignan.  §  Thomp.  Lind. 

Red  Frontignan,  (of  tome. 
Giiz^  Frontignac. 
Red  donstantia. 
Muscat  Rouge. 
Muscat  Oris. 
Muscado  Rosso. 
Kiimmel  Traube. 
Grauer  Muscateller. 

This  delicious  grape  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  vinery  when 
It  is,  to  our  taste,  scarcely  surpassed. 

Bunches  rather  long,  with  narrow  shoulders.  Berries  round, 
of  medium  size,  and  growing  closer  upon  the  bunches  than 
those  of  the  White  Frontignan.  Skin  thick,  pale  brown,  blend- 
ed with  red  and  yellow.  Flesh  very  juicy,  rich,  musky  and 
high  flavoured. 

The  Red  Frontignan  Thompson  considers  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  only  being  more  deeply  coloured  in  some  situations. 
But  Lindley,  with  whom  we  are  inclined  to  agree  in  this  case, 
keeps  it  distinct.  The  latter  describes  the  Red  Frontignan  as 
having  bunches  without  shoulders^  berries  perfectly  round,  and 
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deep  red,  flavour  excellent.     These  two  sorts   requir6    more 
careful  comparison. 

33.  Knight's  Variegated  Chassblas.     Thomp. 

Variegated  Cbasselas.     Lind 

A  hybrid  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight  from  the  White 
Chasselas,  impregnated  by  the  Aleppo.  A  curious  and  pretty 
fruit,  but  not  first  rale  in  flavour. 

Bunches  rather  long,  unshouldered.  Berries  below  the  mid. 
die  size,  round,  loosely  set.  Skin  quite  thin,  white,  shaded 
with  bluish  violet,  sometimes  becoming  purplish  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  pleasant.  The  leaves  die  off  in  au- 
tumn of  fine  red  yellow  and  green  colours. 

34.  LoMBAEDY.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Flame  Coloured  Tokay. 

Rhemish  Red. 

Wantage. 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida. 

The  Lorabardy  is  remarkable  for  the  very  large  size  of  the 
bunches,  which  are  frequently  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
It  is  a  handsome  fruit,  the  berries  thickly  set,  (so  much  so  as  to 
need  a  good  deal  of  thinning,)  and  it  requires  fire-heat  to  bring 
it  to  full  perfection. 

Bunches  very  large,  handsomely  formed,  with  large  shoulders. 
Berries  large  roundish.  Skin  thick,  pale  red  or  flame  colour. 
Flesh  firm,  sweet,  with  a  sprightly,  very  good  flavour. 

35.  Red  Chasselas.     Thomp.  Lind.  Fors. 

Red  Muscadine.    MUL 
Chasselas  Rouge.    Duh. 

This  grape  a  good  deal  resembles  the  White  Chasselas,  ex- 
cept that  the  berries  are  slightly  coloured  with  red.  Very  rare- 
ly, when  over  ripe,  they  become  a  dark  red. 

Bunches  loose,  not  large ;  berries  medium  size,  round.  Skin 
tliin,  at  first  pale  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the  sun  they  be- 
come red.  Flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  very  good.  Not  very 
hardy. 


n.  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grapes. 


The  better  varieties  of  the  native  grapes,  as  the  Isabella,  Ca* 
tawba,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  fruits  in  the  middle 
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States.  Hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive,  with  very  trifling 
care  they  yield  the  farmer,  and  the  common  gardener,  to  whom 
the  finer  foreign  sorts  requiring  much  attention  and  considerable 
expense  in  culture,  are  denied,  the  enjoyment  of  an  abundance 
of  very  good  fruit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  their  culture  is  carried  to  a  large  extent  for  sup- 
plying the  markets,  a  single  grower  on  the  Hudson,  (Dr.  Un- 
derhill,)  sending  thousands  of  baskets  to  New- York  annually. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  no  fruit  is  more  common  than  the 
Isabella  grape,  and  many  families  preserve  large  quantities  for 
use  during  the  winter  months,  by  packing  them  away,  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  jars,  boxes,  or  barrels,  between  layers  of  cotton  batting— 
in  which  way  they  may  be  kept  plump  and  fresh  till  March. 

North  of  the  42©  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Hudson  rive?, 
these  varieties,  except  in  favourable  situations,  do  not  always 
succeed  perfectly — the  summers  being  frequently  too  short  to 
mature  their  fruit,  and  the  winter  injuring  the  vines  ;  but  this 
may  be  guarded  against  by  planting  them  against  the  south  side 
of  walls  and  buildings.  In  nearly  all  the  middle  and  western 
states  they  thrive  perfectly.  But  in  many  localities  at  the 
south,  especially  in  Georgia,  the  fruit  is  very  liable  to  rot  be- 
fore ripening,  and  this  is  most  successfully  remedied  by  allow- 
ing the  vines  to  run  very  high — in  the  tops  of  trees,  or  -ipon  a 
very  tall  trellis. 

The  varieties  of  native  grapes  at  present  grown  ar»  chiefly 
either  the  liner  sorts  of  wild  species,  or,  which  is  most  gr.nerally 
the  case,  they  are  accidentally  improved  varieties,  t'lat  have 
sprung  up  in  woods  and  fields  from  wild  vines.  Iiliey  are, 
therefore,  but  one  remove  from  a  wild  state,  and,  as  extensive 
trials  are  now  being  made  by  various  cultivators  lo  produce 
new  varieties  from  these,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  many  new  native  sorts,  combining  the  good 
qualities  of  the  boot  foreign  grapes,  with  the  hardmess  of  the 
indigenous  ones,  and  with  also  the  necessary  adaptaticm  to  the 
various  soils  arid  climates  of  the  United  States. 

Garden  Colturb.  The  garden  culture  of  these  grapes  is 
very  easy.  They  grow  with  vigour  in  any  soil  not  absolutely 
poor,  and  bear  abundant  crops  in  sandy  or  heavy  soils,  chough 
being  of  grosser  habit  than  many  of  the  foreign  grapes,  they 
prefer  a  rather  strong  and  rich  soil.  One  of  the  iirse  points  U 
be  attended  to  in  planting  them  is  to  secure  a  per/ectly  sunny, 
open  exposure,  as  it  may  always  be  assumed  that,  with  us,  no  at- 
mosphere can  be  too  bright  or  sunny  for  the  grape ;  tor  althougk 
it  will  make  the  most  luxuriant  and  vigorous  shoois  in  the  shade 
of  trees  or  buildings,  yet  the  crops  will  be  small  and  uncertain, 
and  the  berries  will  be  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  m'tdew. 

In  the  second  place  the  vines  should  be  kept  within  moderaU, 
hounds,  and  trained  to  an  upright  trellis.     The  jsabella  and  Ca> 
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(awba  mre  so  rampant  in  their  growth,  when  young,  that  the  in« 
dulgent  and  gratified  cultivator  is  but  too  apt  to  allow  them  to 
cover  a  large  space.  Experience,  however,  has  convinced  us 
that  this  is  an  error.  For  two  or  three  seasons,  vines  of  great 
size  will  produce  enormous  crops,*  but  they  soon  exhaust  the 
"supply  of  nourishment  at  hand,  (which,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
supply  again,)  the  vine  becomes  filled  with  useless,  old  wood, 
and  speedily  becomes  unfruitful  and  worthless.  About  6  or  8 
feet  apart  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  distance  at  which  to  plant 
the  native  grapes.  Assuming  the  trellis  to  be  8  feet  high,  then 
each  vine  will  extend  either  way  3  or  4  feet,  covering  a  space  8 
feet  square.  In  this  form,  the  roots  and  branches  extending  but 
a  short  distance,  they  may  be  kept  in  high  vi^ur,  and  a  state 
of  constant  productiveness,  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  system  of  pruning  and  training  these  grapes  generally 
pursued  is  the  upright  mode,  with  the  spur  mode  of  training. 
The  first  seasons'  growth  of  a  newly  planted  vine  is  cut  back 
to  two  buds  the  ensuing  fall  or  spring.  These  two  buds  are 
allowed  to  form  two  upright  shoots  the  next  summer,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  fastened  each  way  to  the  lower  horizontal  rail  of  the  trellis, 
being  shortened  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
root — or  as  far  each  side  as  the  plant  is  wished  to  extend.  The 
next  season,  upright  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  one  foot  apart, 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  are  also 
stopped.  The  next  year,  the  trellis  being  filled  with  the  vines, 
a  fet  of  lateral  shoots  will  be  produced  from  the  upright  leaders 
with  from  one  to  three  bunches  upon  each,  which  will  be  the 
first  crop.  The  vine  is  now  perfect,  and,  in  the  spur  mode  of 
pruning,  it  is  only  necessary  at  the  close  of  every  season,  that 
is,  at  the  autumnal  or  winter  pruning,  to  cut  back  these  lateral 
shoots,  or  fruit  spurs,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upright  shoot  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  a  new  lateral  producing  fruit  will  an- 
nually supply  its  place,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the  winter  pruning. 

After  several  years  bearing,  if  it  is  found  that  the  grapes  fail 
in  size  or  flavour,  the  vines  should  be  cut  down  to  the  main 
horizontal  shoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They  will  then 
speedily  make  a  new  set  of  upright  shoots  which  will  produce 
very  abundantly,  as  at  first. 

It  cannot  be  dented  that  the  renewal  system  of  training,  (see 
page  221,)  is  certain  of  yielding  always  the  largest  and  finest 
fruit,  though  not  so  large  a  crop— as  half  the  surface  of  the  vine 
is  every  year  occupied  with  young  wood,  to  take  the  place  of 
that  annually  cut  out. 

What  we  have  already  stated,  in  page  222,  respecting  pruning 
will  apply  equally  well  here.     If  the  vine  is  fully  exposed  to  the 

*  An  old  vine  of  tha  Isabella,  still  standing  in  these  gardens,  lias  produoed  3,000 
elustexB  oi  grapes  in  a  year. 
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fim  it  will  require  very  little  suicmer  pruning ;  m  bci,  ooob^ 
except  stopping  the  young  shoots  three  joints  beyond  the  farthest 
bunch  of  grapes,  at  midsummer — for  the  leaves  being  intended 
by  nature  to  elaborate  the  sap,  the  more  we  can  retain  of  them 
(without  robbing  the  fruit  unduly  of  fluids  expended  in  maxing 
new  growth;)  the  larger  and  higher  flavoured  will  be  the  fruit ; 
careful  experiments  having  proved  that  there  is  no  more  sue- 
cessful  mode  of  impoverishing  the  crop  of  fruit  than  that  of 
pulling  off  the  leaves. 

The  annual  pruning  of  the  hardy  grapes  is  usually  perform, 
cd  during  mild  days  in  February  or  March — at  least  a  month 
betare  vegetation  is  likely  to  commence.  Many  cultivators 
prefer  to  prune  their  vines  in  November,  and,  except  for  cold 
latitudes  or  exporsurcs,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  better  season. 

Every  third  year,  at  least,  the  borders  where  the  vines  are 
growing  should  have  a  heavy  top-dressing  of  manure.  The 
vine  soon  exhausts  the  soil  within  its  reach,  and  ceases  bearing 
well  when  that  is  the  case.  We  have  frequently  seen  old  and 
impoverished  vines  entirely  resuscitated  by  digging  In  about  the 
roots,  as  far  as  they  extend,  a  very  heavy  top-dressing  of  slightly 
fermented  stable  manure. 

Vineyard  culture.  While  many  persons  who  have  either 
made  or  witnessed  the  failures  in  raising  the  foreign  grapes  in 
vineyards  in  this  country,  believe  it  is  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  France  and  Germany  in  wine-making,  some  oi 
our  western  citizens,  aided  by  skilful  Swiss  and  German  vine- 
dressers— emigrants  to  this  country,  have  placed  the  fact  of 
profitable  vineyard  culture  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  vineyards  on  the  Ohio,  now  covering  many  acres, 
produce  regular,  and  very  large  crops,  and  their  wine  of  the 
different  characters  of  Madeira,  Hock,  and  Champagne,  bring." 
very  readily  from  75  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon  in  Cincinnati, 
The  Swiss,  at  Vevay,  first  commenced  wine-making  in  the  West, 
but  to  the  zeal  and  fostering  care  of  N.  Longworth,  Ev^-q.,  of 
Cincinnati,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  western  horticulturists, 
tliat  district  of  countrv  owes  the  firm  basis  on  which  the  vine 
culture  is  now  placed.*  The  native  grapes — chiefly  the  Ca- 
tawba— are  entirely  used  there,  and  as  many  parts  of  the  middle 

*  From  an  interesting  letter  on  this  subject  which  Mr.  Longworth  hw  kindly 
ftivoured  iis  with,  we  gladly  extract  the  fuUowing,  knowing  how  much  it  i%iU  ia* 
terest  the  practicaii  reader. 

"  I  can  scarcely  now  state  the  present  extent  of  the  cidture  of  the  grape  ior 
lirine  in  this  country.  We  have  a  laree  German  population  who  are  yeany  plant- 
ing new  vineyards,  and  I  believe  the  Ohio  river  will  be,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
century,  as  celebrated  for  its  wine  as  the  Rhine.  Af^er  30  years  of  experi<»nce, 
with  vines  from  Madeira  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Jura  in  tne  north, 
and  most  of  the  intermediate  latitudes,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  foreign  vine  can 
DeYer  succeed  with  us.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  its  acclimation.  I  have  cultivated 
the  Chasselas  for  the  table  for  30  years,  and  it  does  not  now  succeed  so  well  as  it 
4id  the  first  few  seasons  that  I  had  it    I  have  found  two  o*  three  foreign  raiie 
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vtates  are  quite  as  favourable  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  thesa 
varieties,  the  much  greater  yield  of  these  grapes  leads  us  to  be 
lieve  that  we  may  even  here  pursue  wine-making  profitably. 
The  vineyard  culture  of  the  native  grape  is  very  simple 

ties  that  may  be  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  one  that  may  make  a  wine  equal  tf 
Madeira,  bat  it  produces  small  wood  and  will  not  bear  a  lar^e  crop.  It  was  re* 
ceived  from  Prbice  ander  the  name  of  the  Missouri,  but  it  is  clearly  a  foreign 
grape,  and  I  believe  of  the  Pineau  family.  We  must  rely  on  our  native  grapes, 
and  new  varieties  raised  from  their  seed.  Our  best  success,  with  present  materials, 
will  be  with  the  Catawba  grape,  as  we  can  mal<ft  from  it  a  wine  equal  to  the  best 
Hock,  and  with  a  finer  aroma.  I  sent  recently  a  sample  of  some  Catawba  wine 
to  New-Orleans,  and  was  offered  the  highest  price  of  Hock  wine  if  I  would  for- 
ward a  quantity  for  sale. 

The  Isabella  rots  with  us  more  than  other  grapes,  and  is  only  fit  to  make  a  sweet 
wine  by  adding  sugar.  I  have  made  a  fine,  white,  sweet  wine  fn>m  it,  and  have 
samples  now  12  years  of  age.  The  Ohio  grape  is,  with  us,  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella.  It  does  not  bear  to  be  crowded,  but  requires  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  sun  and  air.  I  deem  it  better  for  the  table  than  for  wine,  as  it  is  free  from 
the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  of  our  native  grapes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  at  Vevay  is  on  the  wane,  as  they  cultivate  only 
one  variety— 'the  Cape  grape — a  native  sort,  otherwise  known  as  the  Alexander's, 
or  Schuylkill  MuscadeU.  From  it  they  may  make  a  rough,  red,  acid  wine.  This 
same  grape  makes  a  wine  resembUng,  and  equal  to,  the  Tenereifie,  when  made 
without  being  fermented  on  the  skins,  and  with  the  addition  of  brandy  as  is  usual 
with  the  Tenereiffe. 

I  have  now  14  vineyards,  linder  the  management  of  Germans  and  Swiss,  and 
containing  about  70  acres,  l^e  wine  meets  a  ready  sale  with  our  German  popu- 
lation, at  prices  varying  from^5  cents  to  one  and  a  half  doUiirs  per  gallon,  by  the 
quantity. 

The  erape  requires  a  good  soil,  and  is  benefitted  by  well  rotted  manure.  For 
aspect  I  prefer  the  sides  of  our  hills,  but  our  native  grapes  would  not  succeed  well 
in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  particularly  the  Catawba,  which  is  a  cousin  german  to  the  old 
fox-erape^  that  prefers  a  spot  near  a  stream  of  wa^*r.  The  north  sides  of  our  hills 
are  the  richest,  and  I  believe  they  will,  as  our  summers  are  warm,  in  the  majority 
of  seasons  produce  the  best  crops.  In  my  first  attempts  at  vineyard  culture,  to 
gratify  my  Germans,  I  went  to  unnecessary  expense  in  deep  trenching.  In  a  loose 
soil,  bke  mine,  it  can  do  no  good ;  in  a  clay  soil  it  is  injurioas^o  put  the  rich  soil 
below  and  have  from  one  to  two  feet  of  clay  on  the  top.  The  root  seldom  gets  to 
the  rich  soil,  and  grows  too  near  the  surface,  which  should  be  guarded  against, 
as  the  fruit  then  sufiSirs  from  the  drought.  Deep  ploughing  is  better,  and  is  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  expense.  Where  u  hill  is  steep,  trenching  and  walling— or 
sod  terracing,  is  necessary. 

I  believe  our  best  wine  will  be  made  in  latitudes  similar  to  ours.  A  location 
farther  north  may  answer  well  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  snow  all  the  winter, 
to  protect  the  vine.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  the  Jura  mountains,  in  France.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grape  will  bear  better  with  us,  and  (judging  from  samples  I  liave 
had  from  the  firat  grower  at  the  south,)  will  make  a  better  wine  here  than  in 
Carolina. 

There  was  lately  published  an  absurd  statement  respecting  the  product  of  a 
/ineyard  at  the  south — ^that  the  product  was  at  the  rate  oi  3,400  ^Uons  of  wine  to 
the  acre.  Tliis  arose  from  a  false  calculation,  made  by  measunng  the  yield  of  a 
sif^ie  vine^  which  grew  over  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  calculating  the  product  of  the 
vineyard  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  root  of  this  vine !  One  favourable  year  I 
■elected,  from  the  best  part  of  one  of  my  vineyards,  the  fourteenth  port  of  an  acre, 
the  product  of  which  was  105  gallons — at  the  rate  of  1,470  gallons  per  acre.  The 
best  crop  I  have  ever  seen,  was  here,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Hackinger,  a  Ger- 
man— about  900  gallons  to  the  acre,  from  the  Catawba  grape.  It  was  a  tnily 
giutif)dn^  sight  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  vintage,  his  aged  father  sitting  in  his 
arm  chair,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyard,  with  his  bo^ 
tie  and  glass  ''  just  as  he  did  in  Germany." 

We  generally  leave  six  feet  between  the  rows?,  and  use  the  plough,  setting  th» 
jpfautlB  3  to  4  feet  apait,  and  tr  uning  them  to  stakes  about  6  feet  high.    The  Ger 
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Strong  loamy  or  gravelly  soils  are  preferable— limestone  soila 
being  usually  the  best — and  a  toatTn,  open,  sunny  exposure  being 
indispensable.  The  vines  are  planted  in  rows,  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  trained  to  upright  stakes  or  posts  as  in  Europe.  The 
ordinary  culture  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  field  of  Indian  com— one 
man  and  horse  with  the  plough,  and  the  horse-cultivator,  being 
able  to  keep  a  pretty  large  surface  in  good  order.  The  annual 
pruning  is  performed  in  winter,  top-dressing  the  vines  when  it 
is  necessary  in  the  spring ;  and  the  summer  work,  stopping  side 
shoots,  thinning,  tying,  and  gathering,  being  chiefly  done  by 
women  and  children.  In  the  fermentation  of  the  newly  made 
wine  lies  the  chief  secret  of  the  vignerouy  and,  much  as  has 
been  said  of  this  in  books,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that 
careful  experiments,  or,  which  is  better,  a  resort  to  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  secure  success  in 
the  quality  of  the  wine  itself. 

Diseases.  The  mildew,  which  is  troublesome  in  some  dis- 
tricts, is  easily  prevented  by  keeping  the  vine  of  small  size,  and 
by  the  renewal  system  of  pruning,  or,  never  allowing  the  vine 
to  bear  more  than  two  years  on  spurs  from  the  same  old  wood. 

The  beetles  which  sometimes  infest  the  grape  vines  in  sum- 
mer, especially  the  large  brownish  yellow  vine  beetle,  {Pelid^ 
nota  punctata^)  and  the  grape-vine  flea-beetle  {HalUca  chalyhea,) 
are  very  destructive  to  the  foliage  and  buds,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  is  hand-picking  when  taken  in  time.  But  we  would 
also  very  strongly  recomn^end  again  the  use  of  open  mouthed 
bottles,  half  filled,  (and  kept  renewed,)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet- 
ened water  and  vinegar,  and  hung  here  and  there  among  the 
vines.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  bushels  of  beetles,  and  other  in- 
sects, destroyed  in  a  season,  and  all  injury  prevented,  simply 
by  the  use  of  such  bottles. 

Varieties.  There  are  yet  but  few  varieties  of  our  native 
grapes  that  are  really  worthy  of  cultivation.  Adlum  and 
Prince,  in  their  treatises,  describe  quite  a  large  number,  but 
many  of  these  are  really  quite  worthless.  In  the  following  list 
will  be  found  described  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find  of 
any  value.  Most  of  these  as  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Alexan- 
der's, &c.,  are  no  doubt  accidental  seedlings  from  the  wild  Fox- 

aian  women  and  children  do  most  of  the  labor,  in  tpag  the  vines,  trimming  tbe 
lateral  shoots,  topping  the  fruit  branches,  etc. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  generally  used  to  add  sugar  to  the  juice,  but  our 
Germans,  and  indeed  all  foreigners,  give  the  wine  made  without  susar  the  pre- 
ference. I  have  now  Catawba  wine  made  without  sugar  20  years  old,  sound  and 
ttill  improving.  The  Catawba  will  convert  from  8  to  10  ox.  to  the  gallon,  but 
when  sugar  is  added  it  does  not  so  readily  fine  itself.  When  I  add  sugar  1  mix  it 
with  the  must  as  it  comes  from  the  press.  The  wines  our  climate  wul  best  pro- 
duce are  the  dry  Hock  wines ;  though,  from  our  dry  Catawba  wine,  a  skilful  amne- 
toaptr  can  make  all  the  varieties  of  sparkling  Hock,  etc.,  equal  to  the  imported. 
The  best  Chamjiagne  I  have  ever  dru'Ui  was  nuide  by  xuiof  my  German  leiuuitii 
from  the  Catawba  grape." 
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grape  of  the  oorthem  states.  {Vitis  Lahruseay  L.)  While 
others  of  a  different  habit  in  leaf,  and  berry,  as  the  Elsing. 
burgh,  Ohio,  &c.,  are,  perhaps,  the  offspring  of  the  Frost  Grape, 
(  F.  cordifolia,)  or  the  Summer  Grape,  (  F.  esHvaUs,)  Tlie  most 
popular  American  Grapes,  as  yet,  are  the  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
More  delicate  sorts  for  the  dessert,  being  free  from  pulp,  are 
the  Ohio,  Elsingburgh  and  Bland.  All  these  grapes  require  a 
warm  summer  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  flavour,  which  is 
the  reason  why,  in  the  cool  climate  of  England,  they  have  been 
pronounced  so  "  harsh  and  disagreeable." 


Native  Grapes. 


1.  Alexander's.     Thomp.  Prin. 

Schaylkill  MiucadelL    Adlum. 

Muscadine.  '^ 

Cape  Grape.  ) 

Spring  Mili  Constantia.  >  qf  Vevajf,  IlL 
^  Clifion's  Constantuu      ) 

Madeira,  of  Yorky  Pa. 
Taaker'a  Gxape. 
Winne. 

This  grape,  a  natural  seedling,  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  gardener  to  Gov.  Penn,  before  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  is  not  unfrequently  found,  as  a  seedling,  from  the 
wild  Foxgrape,  on  the  borders  of  our  woods.  It  is  quite  sweet 
when  ripe,  and  makes  a  very  fair  wine,  but  is  quite  too  pulpy 
and  coarse  for  table  use.  The  bunches  are  more  compact^  and 
the  leaves  much  more  downy,  than  those  of  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  rather  compact,  not  shouldered.  Berries  of  medium 
size,  oval.  Skin  thick,  quite  black.  Flesh  witii  a  very  firm 
pulp,  but  juicy,  and  quite  sweet  and  musky,  wnen  fully  ripe, 
which  it  is  not  till  the  last  of  October. 

2.  Bland. 

Bland's  Vimnia. 

Bland's  Madeira. 

Bland's  Pale  Bed. 

Powell. 

Bed  SuppemoDg,  {joftome.) 

The  Bland  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  approach* 
iiig,  in  flavour  and  appearance,  the  Chasselas  grapes  of  Eu- 
rope, with  very  little  pulp,  and  only  a  slight  astringency.  It 
does  not  ripen  well  to  the,  north  of  this,  except  in  favourable 
i^tuations,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  a  warm  exposure* 
It  is  a  genuine  native  sort,  (doubtless  a  natural  seedling,)  and 
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18  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vif^nia,  b; 
Col.  Bland  of  that  state,  who  presented  scions  to  Mr.  Bartram, 
the  botanist,  by  whom  it  was  first  cultivated.  The  Bland  is  not 
a  great  bearer,  but  it  merits  a  place  in  every  good  garden  in 
this  country.     The  fruit  keeps  admirably,  in  jars,  for  winter 

use. 

Bunches  rather  long,  loose,  and  often 

with  small,  imperfect  berries.  Berries, 
(fig.  96,)  round,  on  long  stalks — bang- 
ing rather  thinly.  Skin  thin,  at  first, 
pale  green,  but  pale  red  when  ripe. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  of  a  pleasant, 
sprightly,  delicate  flavour,  and  with 
little  or  no  musky  scent,  but  a  slight 
astringency.  Ripens  pretty  late.  Fo- 
liage lighter  green  than  that  of  the 
Fig.  96.   Bland,  Catawba,  smoother,  and  more  delicate. 

This  vine  is  quite  difficult  of  propagation  by  cuttings. 

3.  Catawba.    Adlum.  Ken. 

RedMuncv. 
Catawba  Tokay. 

This  excellent  native  grape  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
Major  Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  was  found  by  him  in 
Maryland.  It  probably  has  its  name  from  the  Catawba  river, 
but  it  has  been  found  growing  at  various  points  from  that  river 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  productive, 
and  excellent  of  our  native  sorts,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
and  succeeds  well  in  all  situations  not  too  cold  for  grape  culture. 
In  habit  of  growth,  it  so  closely  resembles  the  Isabella  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two,  except  in  the  colour  and  shape  of 
the  fruit.  Unless  it  be  very  ripe,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
musky  in  flavour,  than  the  Isabella. 

Bunches  of  medium  size,  somewhat  '    *t 

loose,  shouldered.     Berries,  (fig.  97,)  jyj^ 

round,  (or  sometimes  slightly  oval,) 
pretty  large.  Skin  rather  thick,  pale 
red  in  the  shade,  but  pretty  deep  red 
in  the  sun,  covered  with  a  lilac  bloom. 
Flesh  slightly  pulpy,  juicy,  very 
sweet,  with  an  aromatic,  rich,  musky 
flavour.     Ripe   from  the   1st  to  the  Fig.  97.    Catawba, 

middle  of  October,  and  should  be  allowed  to  hang  till  fully  ripe. 

The  To  Kalon,  is  a  seedling  of  thfe  grape  raised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Spoffbrd,  of  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.  It  has  no  pulp,  but  it 
proves,  with  us,  too  shy  a  bearer  to  be  worth  cultivatit^n. 
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Pond's  SRBDLmo  is  a  sub-variety  from  theneighboutboodof 
fioston,  which  ripens  earlier  than  the  Catawba^  but  is  also  a 
shy  bearer. 

4.  DUNA. 

A  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore,  of 
Boston,  and  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  superiour  quality,  and  to  ripen  a  fortnight 
earlier,  which  will  make  it  valuable  at  the  north. 

Fruit  much  resembling  the  Catawba,  but  paler  in  colour,  be- 
ing a  pale  grayish  red.  Bunches  loose.  Berry  round,  almost 
without  pulp,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  flavour. 

5.  Elsikbttbgh.     Ken.  Prin.  Adlum. 

Snuurfs  EUngboig. 
ELnnboroa)^ 

A  very  nice  little  grape  for  the  dessert,  perfectly  sweet  and 

melting,  without  pulp,  originally  brought  from  a  village  of  this 

name  in  Salem  co..  New- Jersey.     It  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 

y^^  than  the  common  Frost  grape,  in  the  size  of  the 

^^J^  berry.     A  moderate,  but  regular  bearer,  ripens 

y^-^  V    well,  and  much  esteemed  by  many  for  the  table. 

f         A      Bunches  pretty  lai^e,   loose,  and  shouldered. 

(  )  Berries,  (fig.  98,)  small,  round.     Skin  thin,  black, 

X^  ^  covered  with  a  Wue  bloom.  Flesh  entirely  with- 
F1g.9a  EUmg'^^^   pulp)  melting,   sweet,   and  excellent.     The 

Inrgk,  leaves  are  deeply  5.1obed,  pretty  dark  green,  and 
the  wood  rather  slender,  with  long  joints. 

6.  IsABSLiiA.     Prin.  Ken.  Adlum. 

This  very  popular  grape,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  was 
brought  to  the  north  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  cultivators, 
about  the  year  1818,  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife  of  Greorge 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  Its  great  vig- 
our, hardiness,  and  productiveness,  with  the  least  possible  care, 
have  caused  it  to  be  most  widely  disseminated.  A  vine  grow- 
ing here  has  borne  12  bushels  of  grape  in  a  single  year.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  hardy,  and  ripens  earlier  than  the  Ca- 
tawba, which  renders  it  valuable  at  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  or  the  colder  portions  of  New-England.  No  farmer's 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  without  this  and  the  Ca- 
tawba. 

Bunches  of  good  size— five  to  seven  inches  long,  rather  loose^ 
»houldered.     Berries^  (fig.  99,)  oval,  pretty  large.     Skin  thick, 
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dark  putple,  becoming  at  last  nearly 
black,  covered  with  a-  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  with  some  pulp,  which 
nearly  dissolves  when  fully  mature  ; 
juicy,  sweet,  and  rich,  with  slight 
musky  aroma. 

This  grape  is  frequently  picked  as 
soon  as  it  is  well  coloured,  and  long 
before  it  is  ripe.  Rg-  ^-   UcMku 

7.  Lenoib 

Smniiter  t 
Qaience! 

A  very  excellent  table  grape,  perhaps  superior  in  flavour  for 
the  dessert  to  any  of  the  feregoing.  It  comes,  originally,  from 
Mr.  Lenoir,  of  the  Santee  River,  Carolina,  and  is  believed  to  be 
a  seedling  raised  by  him  from  a  seed  of  one  of  the  Burgundy 
grapes.  It  has  very  much  the  habit  of  a  foreign  vine,  but  ap- 
pears to  bear  well,  and  ripen  admirably  here.  The  wood  is 
grayish  brown,  strong,  and  long  jointed,  and,  like  the  Elsing- 
burgh  and  Ohio  grapes  should  be  lefl  rather  long  in  pruning. 

Bunches  very  handsome,  large,  compact,  not  much  shouldered. 
Berries  small,  round.  Skin  thin,  purple,  with  a  slight  bloom. 
Flesh  tender,  melting,  (without  pulpiness,)  sweet,  and  excellent. 

8.  Norton's  Virginia.     Prin.  Ken. 

Norton's  Seedling. 

A  native  seedling,  produced  by  a  cross  betweeh  the  Bland 
and  Miller's  Burgundy,  by  Dr.  N.  Norton,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 

finia.  It  is  a  most  productive  grape  in  garden  or  vineyard^ 
earing  very  large  crops  (especially  at  the  south,  where  many 
kinds  rot,)  in  all  seasons.  It  has  been  confounded  by  some 
with  Ohio  grape,  from  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  more  pulpy, 
and  less  agreeable  for  the  dessert,  though,  probably  a  much 
better  wine  grape. 

Bunches  long,  sometimes  eight  or  nine  inches,  occasionally 
shouldered,  somewhat  compact.     Berries  small,  round.     Skin 
thin,  dark  purple.     Flesh  pulpy,  with  a  brisk,  rather  rough  fta* 
vour.     The  foliage  is  light  coloured,  shaped  like  the  Elsingbur^h, 
Shoots  strong  and  hardy. 

0.    MiSSOlTRI. 
Missouri  Seedling. 

This  grape  we  received  from  Cincinnati,  where  it  is  ooo 
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adeiably  cultivated,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  yineyard*, 
maKing  a  wine  much  resembling  Madeira.  It  was  received  there 
from  the  east,  under  this  name,  and  we  think,  may  very  proba- 
bly be  a  seedling  from  one  of  the  Pineau  or  Burgundy  grapes. 
It  is  not  very  productive,  and  makes  little  wood.  The  latter  is 
grayish,  spotted  with  dark  brown  specks,  short  jointed,  buds  in 
clusters^  double  and  triple.     Leaves  deeply  cut,  trilobed. 

Bunches  loose,  and  of  moderate  size.  Berries  small,  round. 
Skin  thin,  almost  black,  with  very  little  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
with  little  pulp,  sweet,  and  pleasant,  but  inferiour  to  the  Ohio 
for  the  table. 

10.  Ohio. 

Segar  Box  Grape. 
Lodgworth's  Ohio. 

This  grape,  which  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at- 
ention,  has  a   rather  singular  history.     The   cuttings,  from 
Thich  all  the  present  stock  has  originated,  were  le^  ^n  a  segar 
Dox,  at  the  residence  of  N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
during  his  absence  from  home,  by  some  person  who  was  not 
known,  and  who  left  no  account  of  them.     It  is  still  commonly 
known  as  the  Segar  Box  in  that  vicinity.     Subsequent  efforts  to 
trace  its  origin  have  not  been  successful,  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
from  its  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  Elsingburgh,  that  it 
is  a  native.     It  is  a  capital  dessert  fruit,  free  from  pulp,  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  in  Cincinnati,  but  does  not  maintain  that  repu. 
tation  here ;  it  requires  a  very  warm  and  dry  climate  to  deve- 
lop its  flavour.     It  ripens  ea'rly,    but  we  fear  it   will  prove  a 
little  tender  to  the  north  of  this.     The  wood  is  strong,  long  jointed, 
lighter  red  than  that  of  the  Norton's  Virginia,  and  smooth,  with 
peculiarly  pointed  buds.     Leaves  large,  trilobed. 

Bunches  large  and  long,  from  six  to  ten 
inches,  and  often  flfteen  inches  in  length, 
rather  loose,  tapering,  shouldered.  Ber. 
ries,  (fig.  100,)  small,  round.  Skin  thin* 
purple,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  tender, 
and  melting,  without  any  pulp,  sWeet,  and 
very  excellent. 

This  grape  is  a  good  bearer,  requires  to 
Fig.  100.    Ohio,      be  well  pruned,  and  the  wood  laid-in  thin 

and  long. 

11.  Shurtleff's  Seedling. 

A  new  variety  raised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  ShurtleflT,  of  Pemberton 
Hill,  near  Boston.  It  is  a  seedling  from  the  foreign  grape,  but 
appears  to  have  a  hardier  habit  than  most  foreign  varieties.    Baf 

22* 
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little,  however,  is  yet  known  of  it,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  placed 
iji  the  hands  of  cultivators  generally  for  trial,  but  we  hope  aomi 
to  see  it  disseminated. 

Bunches  large,  oflen  weighing  a  pound,  shouldered.  Berries 
nearly  as  large  as  Black  Hamburgh,  oval,  pretty  thickly  set. 
Skin  thick,  light  purple,  or  lilac,  (obscurely  spotted,)  with  a 
grayish  bloom.  Flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  very  excel- 
lent flavour.  This  fruit  ripens  early  in  September,  or,  in  fovour- 
able  situations  the  last  of  August. 

12.  ScuPFSSNo^NG.     Prin.  Adlum. 


I 


Fox  Grape. 

Bull  or  Ballet  i  ./• ,» .  _^,i 

American  MuBcadine.  f  ^-^  ^  '^"^ 

Roanoake. 

Vitia  vulpina.    hmd, 

rotundifolia.    MmAx. 

The  Scuppemong  grape  is  a  very  distinct  southern  species, 
found  growing  wild,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other 
grape  by  the  small  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  over 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  their  being  glossy  and 
smooth  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces.  These  leaves 
are  roundish,  and  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
slender ;  the  old  wood  is  smooth,^and  not  shaggy,  like  that  of 
most  vines.     This  species  is  dioecious. 

We  have  made  several  trials  with  the  Scuppemong  grape,  but 
find  it  quite  too  tender  for  a  northern  climate,  being  killed  to  the 
ground  by  our  winters.  At  the  south  it  is  a  very  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, and  excellent  wine  grape.  The  White  and  Black  Scup- 
pemong scarcely  differ,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
tendrils  of  each  correspond  in  hue  with  the  fruit. 

Bunches  small,  loose,  seldom  composed  of  more  than  six  ber- 
ries. Berries  round,  large.  Skin  thick,  light  green  in  the 
white,  dark  red  in  the  black  variety.  Flesh  quite  pulpy,  ex- 
cept when  very  thoroughly  ripe,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  with  a 
strong,  musky  scent  and  flavour. 

12.  Wakren. 

A  variety  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Prinoe,  of 
Flushing,  which  may  prove  synonymous  with  Nos.  7  or  9.  We 
made  the  following  memoranda  from  an  examination  of  the  fhiit 
last  season. 

Bunches  long,  loose,  slightly  shouldered.  Berries  round, 
small,  of  the  same  size,  and  form  of  those  of  the  Elsingburgh, 
but  rather  more  closely  set.  Skin  ti^iin,  dark  purple,  with  but 
little  bloom.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  no  pulp,  and  a  very 
sweet,  pleasant  flavour. 
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Otbsbl  wild  yaeibties.  There  are  roany  other  wild  Tarie- 
lies  recently  introduced  into  gardens,  but  which  are  of  little  or 
no  value  for  the  table.  Among  these,  the  Cunningham  and 
Woodson  Prince  Edward,  from  Virginia,  are  pretty  good  wine 
grapes,  though  the  former  is  a  shy  bearer.  Gimbred^s  Hudson 
and  Ladies*  grapes,  as  well  as  the  Hyde^s  Blacky  Red  Rwer^ 
Perfumed  Red,  and  several  others,  are  Foxgrapes,  with  a  strong 
scent,  and  harsh  flavour,  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  and  un- 
worthy of  cultivation.  The  Troy  Chrape,  Hyde^s  Eliza,  and 
some  others,  are  varieties  of  the  Isabella,  in  no  way  remarkable. 
Worthington  and  Luff  borough  are  recommended  by  Adlum  for 
wine  ;  we  have  found  them  harsh  and  worthless  for  the  dessert. 

Selection  of  foreign  grapes  for  hardy  culture.  Royal  Musea* 
dine.  Early  Black*  July,  Early  White  Malvasie,  Black  Prince. 

Selection  of  foreign  grapes  for  a  vinery.  Black  Hamburgh^ 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White  Frontignan,  Royal  Musca* 
dine,  WesCs  St.  Peters,  Red  Frontignan. 

Selection  of  native  grapes  for  a  small  garden.  Cataw^mt 
filajidf  Ohio,  Lenoir,  Isabella. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    MULBERRY. 

MorWf  Toum.     Urticacea,  of  botanists. 
Mimer,  of  the  IVench ;  Maulbeerhaum,  German ;  JMoro,  Italian ;  Moref,  Spaaiih. 

Thb  Mulberry  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  fruit  tree,  but  little  cul. 
tivated  in  this  country,  though  it  is  really  a  very  considerable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  summer  fruits,  and  every  garden  of 
considerable  size,  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  trees.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  July,  very  soon  afler  the  season  of  cherries.  It  is 
rarely  picked  from  the  trees,  as  it  falls  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  custom  to  keep  the  surface  below  it  in  short  turf, 
and  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the  clean  grass.  Or,  if  the  surface 
is  dug  ground,  it  may  be  spwn  thickly  with  cress  seed,  six  weeks 
previously  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  will  form  a  tem- 
porary carpet  of  soft  verdure. 

The  Red  Mulberry  (Moms  rubra,  L.)  is  a  native  species, 
more  or  less  common  in  our  woods,  with  large,  rough,  heart- 
shaped  or  lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  pleasant  and  palatable — though  much  inferiour  to  the  fol« 
lowing  sort.     It  bears  transplanting  well,  or  is  easi'y  raised 
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fiom  seed,  and  may,  unioubtedly,  be  greatly  impr  ^^ed  by  re. 
peated  reproduction  in  this  way.  As  it  forms  a  \h,rge  oma. 
mental  tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head,  40  feet  high,  it  is  wel* 
deserving  a  place  on  the  lawn,  or  near  the  house,  in  ornamental 
plantations. 

Johnson  Mulbbsrt.  We  have  lately  received  from  Profes- 
sor Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  hot  dcultu- 
rists  in  the  country,  this  new  variety  of  our  native  Mulberry, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to  be  of  extra  large  size  and  superior 
flavour. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  cylindric ;  blackish  colour,  sub- 
acid, and  of  mild,  agreeable  flavour.  Growth  of  the  wood 
strong  and  irregular.     Leaves  uncommonly  large. 

The  Black  MtrLBSBBT,  or  English  Mulberry,  (Mams  tngray 
L.)  is  a  very  celebrated  old  fruit  tree,  originally  from  Asia, 
more  or  less  commonly  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 
yet  quite  rare  in  this  country.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  15  feet,  forming  a  low, 
branching  tree,  with  lobed  leaves,  but  it  is  very  long  lived,  and 
there  is  a  specimen  in  England,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 300  years  old.  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely 
hardy  enough  for  the  eastern  states ;  but  it  thrives  pretty  well 
here,  and  we  have  seen  very  fine  crops  on  a  tree  in  a  sheltered 
position,  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  80  miles  above  New- 
York.  The  fruit  is  incomparably  larger  and  finer  than  that  of 
the  Red  Mulberry,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly 
an  inch  across — ^black,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry,  commonly 
cultivated  for  silk,  but  which  produce  fruit  of  no  value. 

The  best  soil  for  the  Mulberry,  is  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam. 
The  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning,  and  is  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture. It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  three  feet  long, 
planted  in  the  spring,  half  their  depth  in  the  ffround  ;  cuttings 
made  of  pieces  of  the  roots  will  also  send  up  shoots  and  beoome 
nlants. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

NUTS. 


The  European  Walnut,  (Juglans  regiay  L. ;  Noyer,  of  the 
French ;  Walnausshaum,  German  ;  Nocil,  Italian  ;  and  Nt^ai, 
Spanish ;)  better  known  here  as  the  Madeira  Nut^  is  a  fine  lofty 
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growing  tree,  with  a  handsome  spreading  head,  and  bearing 
crops  of  large  and  excellent  nuts,  enclosed  like  those  of  oui 
native  black  walnut  in  a  simple  husk.  It  stands  the  winter 
very  well  here,  and  to  the  south  of  this  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  profitable  fruit  to  plant  for  the  market.  The  fruit  in  a  green 
state  is  very  highly  esteemed  for  pickling,  and  the  great  quan. 
titles  of  the  ripe  nuts  annually  imported  and  sold  here,  prove  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  for  the  table.  There  are 
several  varieties  reputed  to  be  of  rather  finer  quality,  which, 
however,  have  not  displaced  the  original  species,  even  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe,  and  have  not  yet  borne  fruit  here. 

This  tree  is  usually  propagated  by  the  seed,  and  transplanted 
from  the  nurseries  when  from  three  to  six  feet  high.  But  it 
may  also  be  grafted,  with  due  care,  on  the  common  hickory  nut. 

JThe  Hickory  Nut  {Carya  alha,)  or  shell-bark.  The  Black 
Walnut  {Juglans  nigra,)  and  the  Butternut,  (J.  cineria,)  are 
native  nut-bearing  trees,  common  in  our  forests,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here.  There  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  woods,  accidental  varieties  of  the  shell-hark  hickory,  of 
much  larger  size  and  finer  flavour  than  the  common  species, 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  cultivation,  as  we  confess,  to  our 
own  taste,  this  nut  is  much  supeifour  to  the  European  walnut. 
There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  with  a  little  care  in  reproduction 
by  seed,  the  shell-bark  may  be  trebled  in  size,  and  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour. 

The  Filbert,  (Noisette,  of  the  French ;  Nasshaum,  Grerman ; 
Avellano,  Spanisn ;)  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  common 
hazel-nut  of  the  woods  of  Europe,  Corylus  avellana,  L.)  The 
fruit  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  our  common  hazel- 
nut, and  from  its  size  and  excellent  flavour  is  admired  for  the 
dessert.  The  old  Spanish  filbert  common  in  many  of  our  gar- 
dens,  is  a  worthless,  nearly  barren  variety,  but  we  have  found 
the  better  English  sorts  productive  and  excellent  in  this  climate, 
and  at  least  a  few  plants  of  them,  should  have  a  place  in  all  our 
gardens.  They  are  generally  raised  from  layers,  made  iii  the 
spring,  but  they  may  also  be  grafted  readily  on  the  common 
hazel-nut,  or  the  Spanish  nut.  When  planted  out  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  sucker,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  form  of 
bushes  with  low  heads,  branching  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground^  and  they  should  be  annually  pruned  somewhat  like 
the  gooseberry,  so  as  to  preserve  a  rather  thin,  open  head — 
shortening  back  the  extremities  of  the  young  shoots  one  half, 
every  spring. 

The  following  are  the  best  filberts  known. 

!•  CosFORD.  (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)  Nut  large,  oblong  ;  husk 
hairy  ;  shell  remarkably  thin,  and  kernel  of  excellent  flavour, 
A.  good  bearer. 

2.  Frizzled.    (Thomp.  P.  Mag.)    Easily  known  by  its  hand. 
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some,  deeply  cut  husk.     Nut  of  medium  size,  oval,  compressed ; 
husk  hairy ;  shell  thick  ;  kernel  sweet  and  good. 

3.  Northamptonshire  Prolific.  (Thomp.)  Ripens  early. 
Nut  of  medium  size,  oblong,  husk  hairy ;  shell  thick. 

4.  Red  Filbert.  Easily  known  from  other  sorts,  by  the 
crimson  skin  of  the  kernel.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  ovate. 
Shell  thick.     Kernel  with  a  peculiar,  excellent  flavour. 

5.  White  Filbert.  (Thomp.  Lind.)  Resembles  the  last, 
but  witli  a  light  yellow  or  white  skin.  The  tree  is  also  quite 
bushy.     Nuts  ovate.     Husk  long  and  tubular. 

The  English  generally  call  those  varieties  with  long  husks, 
filbertSy  (full'heards,^  and  those  with  short  husks,  simply  nuts. 

The  Uhestnitt,  (Castanea  vesca,  W. ;  ChcUagnier,  of  the 
French  ;  Castainenbaum,  German  ;  CastagnOf  Italian  ;)  is  one 
of  our  loftiest  forest  trees,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  bearing  excellent  nuts.  The  foreign 
variety  best  known  in  this  country,  is  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  with 
fruit  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  and  which 
is  excellent  when  boiled  or  roasted.  It  thrives  very  well  here, 
but  is  not  quite  hardy  to  the  north  or  east  of  this.  One  or  two 
English  varieties  have  been  produced,  of  considerable  excel- 
lence, among  which,  the  Downton  is  considered  the  best,  Tht 
French  cultivate  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  greater  or  less 
excellence,  but  though  some  of  them  have  been  introduced,  we 
have  not  yet  fairly  tested  them  in  this  country. 

The  Chinquapin,  or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  mid  lie  and  southern  states,  is  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
chestnut,  usually  growing  not  more  than  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  bearing  fruit  of  half  the  size  as  the  common  chestnut,  with 
the  same  flavour.  It  is  worth  a  place  in  a  small  fruit  garden, 
as  a  curiosity. 

All  the  chestnuts  are  very  easily  cultivated  in  ary  good,  light 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  grafting,  am!  by  sowing  the 
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jPncniM  domestica,  L.    llosacetBf  of  botanists. 
',  of  the  F^nch ;  Pfiaumenbatan,  German ;  Prugno,  j^aliap ; 

Spanish. 

The  original  parent  of  most  of  the  cultivated  plums  of  qui 
gardens  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
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but  it  has  become  naturalized  in  this  country,  aiiJ  in  many 
parts  of  it  is  producied  in  the  greatest  abundance.*  That  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  middle  states  are  admirably  suited  to  this 
fruit  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  almost  spontaneous  production 
of  such  varieties  as  the  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vourite, etc. ;  sorts  which  equal  or  surpass  in  beauty  or  flavour 
the  most  celebrated  plunis  of  France  or  England. 

Uses.  The  finer  kinds  of  plums  are  beautiful  dessert  fruits, 
of  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  so  en- 
tirely wholesome  as  the  peach  or  the  pear,  as,  from  their  some- 
what cloying  and  flatulent  nature,  unless  when  very  perfectly 
ripe,  they  are  more  likely  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

For  the  kitchen  the  plum  is  also  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
prized  for  tarts,  pies,  sweetmeats,  etc.  In  the  south  of  France 
an  excellent  spirit  is  made  from  this  fruit  fermented  with  honey. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  where  they  are  very  abundant, 
they  are  halved,  stoned,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  ovens,  in  large 
quantities,  and  are  then  excellent  for  winter  use.  For  eating, 
the  plum  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  perfectly 
ripe,  and  the  fruit  will  always  be  finer  in  proportion  as  the  tree 
has  a  more  sunny  exposure.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  thinning  the  fruit  when  it  is  half 
grown.  Indeed  to  prevent  rotting  and  to  have  this  fruit  in  its 
highest  perfection,  no  two  plums  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
each  other  while  growing,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  take  this 
pains,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  th6  most  important  forms  of  the  plum  in  commerce  is 
that  of  prunes,  as  they  are  exported  from  France  to  every  part 
of  the  world.  We  quote  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  best  mode  of  preparing  prunes  from  the  Arboretum  BriU 
tanitum^ 

The  best  pruTies  are  made  near  Tours,  of  the  St.  Catherine 

*  There  are  three  species  of  wild  plum  indigenous  to  this  country — of  tolerable 
flavour,  but  seldom  cultivated  in  oiir  gardens.    They  are  the  following. 

L  The  Chickasaw  Plom.  {Prunus  CJaoasa,  Michaui.)  Fruit  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  round,  and  red  or  yellowish  red,  of  a  pleasant,  sub* 
acid  flavour,  ripens  pretty  twAy.  Skin  thin.  The  branches  are  thorny,  the  he^id 
rather  bushy,  with  narrow  lanceolate,  serrulate  leaves,  looking  at  a  little  distance, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  peach  tree.  It  usually  grows  about  12  or  14  feet  high, 
but  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  it  is  only  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  in  this  form  it  is 
also  common  in  Texas.  The  Dwarf  Texas  Plum  described  by  Kenrick  is  only 
this  species.    It  is  quite  ornamental. 

II.  Wild  Red  or  Yellow  Plum.  (P.  americana,  Marshall.)  Fruit  roundish- 
oval,  skin  thick,  reddish  orange,  with  a  juicy,  yellow,  sub-acid  pulp.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  and  the  old  branches  rough  and  somewhat  thorny. 
Grows  in  hedges,  and  by  the  banks  of  streams,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.    Tree  from  10  to  15  feet  high.     Fruit  ripens  in  July  and  August 

III.  The  Beach  Plum,  or  Sand  Plum.     (P.  maratima,  Wang.)    A  low  shrub, 
with  stout  straggling  branches,  found  mostiv  on  the  sandy  soa-coast,  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia,  and  seldom  ripening  well  elsewhere.    Fruit  roundish,  scarcelf 
an  incli  in  diameter,  red  or  purple,  covered  with  a  bloom ;  pleasant,  but  some 
what  astringent.    Ijeaves  oval,  finely  serrate. 
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plum  and  the  pmne  d'Agen ;  and  the  best  French  pbmu  (so. 
called  in  England,)  are  made  in  Prorence,  of  the  Perdngoa 
Uancy  the  Brignole,  and  the  prune  d'Ast ;  the  Prorence  plums 
being  most  fleshy,  and  haying  always  most  bloom.  Both  kinds 
are,  however,  made  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  plums,  in  yarious 
parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe 
enough  to  &11  finom  the  trees  on  their  being  slighdy  shaken. 
They  are  then  laid,  separately,  on  frames,  or  sieves,  made  of 
wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun, 
till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven 
being  slightly  reheated,  they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather 
wanner  Uian  it  was  before.  The  next  day  they  are  again  taken 
out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the  sieves.  The  oven  is 
heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the  oven 
is  one-fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After 
remaining  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken. out,  and  left  to  gel 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  per- 
formed by  turning  the  stone  in  the  plum  without  breaking  the 
skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which 
are  placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just 
drawn.  The  door  of  the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are 
stopped  round  it  with  clay  or  dry  grass.  An  hour  afterwards, 
the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again  shut  with  a  cup 
of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  so  warm 
as  just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again 
placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  operation  is  finished,  and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small, 
lonff,  and  rather  deep  boxes,  for  sale.  The  common  sorts  are 
gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for  making 
French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk,  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  without  touching  the  fruit,  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed 
of  vine-leaves  in  a  basket.  When  the  baskets  are  filled,  without 
the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  removed  to  the  fruit 
room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  ;  after  which,  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for 
the  others ;  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on 
the  fruit,  even  when  quite  dry. 

Propagation  and  culture.  The  plum  is  usually  propagated 
In  this  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  any  common  free  grow- 
ing  variety,  (avoiding  the  damsons  which  are  not  readily  work- 
ed,) and  budding  them  when  two  years  old,  with  the  finer  sorts. 
The  stones  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  broad 
drills,  (as  in  planting  peas,)  but  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
In  good  soil  the  seedlings  will  reach  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
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t.  teight,  the  next  seasdn,  aocl  in  the  autumn  or  the  ensuing 
vpring,  they  may  be  taken  from  the  seed  beds,  their  tap  roota 
educed,  and  all  that  are  of  suitable  size,  planted  at  once  in  tho 
tursery  rows,  the  sipaller  ones  being  thickly  bedded  until  after 
\nother  season's  growth. 

The  stocks  planted  out  in  the  nursery  will,  ordinarily,  be  ready 
for  working  about  the  ensuing  midsummer,  and,  as  the  plum  is 
quite  difficult  to  hud  in  this  dry  climate,  if  the  exact  season  is 
not  chosen,  the  budder  must  watch  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  insert  his  buds  as  early  as  they  are  sufficiently  firm, — say. 
In  this  neighbourhood)  about  the  10th  of  July.  Insert  the  buds, 
if  possible,  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  that  being  more  pro. 
tected  from  the  sun,  and  tie  the  bandage  rather  more  tightly 
than  for  other  trees. 

The  English  propagate  very  largely  by  layers  three  varieties 
of  the  common  plum — the  Musch,  the  Brussels  and  the  Pear 
Plum,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  for  stocks  with 
them.  But  we  have  not  found  these  stocks  superiour  to  the 
seedlings  raised  from  our  common  plums,  (the  Blue  Gage, 
Horse-plum,  &c.,)  so  abundant  in  all  our  gardens.  For  dwarf, 
ing,  the  seedlings  of  the  Mirabelle  are  chiefly  employed. 

Open  standard  culture,  is  the  universal  mode  in  America,  a^ 
the  plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  fruit  trees.  It  requires  lit^ 
tie  or  no  pruning,  beyond  that  of  thinning  out  a  crowded  head, 
or  taking  away  decayed  or  broken  branches,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  mjdsummer,  to  prevent  the  flow  of  gum.  Old  trees 
that  have  become  barren,  may  be  renovated  by  heading  them 
in  pretty  severely,  covering  the  wounds  with  our  solution  of 
gum  shellac,  and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  at  the  roots. 

Soil.  The  plum  will  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part 
of  this  country,  but  it  only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  clay.  In  sandy  soils,  the  tree  blossoms  and 
sets  plentiful  crops,  but  they  are  rarely  perfected,  falling  a  prey 
to  the  curculio,  an  insect  that  harbors  in  the  soil,  and  seems  to 
find  it  difficult  to  penetrate  or  live  in  one  of  a  heavy  texture, 
while  a  warm,  light,  sandy  soil,  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  its 
propagation.  It  is  also,  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  heavy  soil  is 
naturally  the  most  favourable  one.  The  surprising  facility  with 
which  superior  new  varieties  are  raised  merely  by  ordinary  re- 
production from  seed,  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  at  Hudson,  or  near  Albany,  where  the  soil  is  quite 
clayey,  and  also  the  delicious  flavour  and  great  productive- 
ness and  health  of  the  plum  tree  there  almost  without  any  care, 
while  in  adjacent  districts  of  rich  sandy  land  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain bearer,  are  very  convincing  proofs  of  the  great  importance 
of  clayey  soil  for  this  fruit. 

Whei*e  the  whole  soil  of  a  place  is  light  and  sandy,  we  would 
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recommend  the  employment  of  pure  yellow  loam  or  yellow  clay, 
in  the  place  of  manure,  when  preparing  the  border  or  spaces  for 
planting  the  plum.  Very  heavy  clay,  burned  slowly  by  mixing 
it  in  large  heaps  with  brush  or  faggots,  is  at  once  an  admirable 
manure  and  alterative  for  such  soils.  Swamp  muck  is  ako 
one  of  the  best  substances,  and  especially  that  from  salt  watar 
marshes. 

Common  salt  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for  tiM 
plum  tree.  It  not  only  greatly  promotes  its  health  and  luxari* 
ance,  but  from  the  dislike  which  most  insects  have  to  this  sab- 
stance,  it  drives  away  or  destroys  most  of  those  to  which  the 
plum  is  liable.  The  most  successful  plum  grower  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, applies,  with  the  best  results,  half  a  peck  of  coarse 
salt  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  each  bearing  tree,  anna- 
ally,  about  the  first  of  April. 

Insects  and  diseases.  There  are  but  two  drawbacks  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  plum  in  the  United  States,  but  they  are  in 
some  districts  so  great  as  almost  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  tree. 
These  are  the  curctdio,  and  the  knots. 

The  curculio,  or  plum-weevil,  (Rkynehanus  Nenuphar,)  is 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  smooth  stone  fruits.  The  culti- 
vator of  the  Plum,  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Apricot,  in  many 
parts  of  ilio  country,  after  a  flattering  profusion  of  snowy  blos- 
soms aud  an  abundant  promise  in  the  thickly  set  young  crops 
of  fruit,  has  the  frequent  mortification  of  seeing  nearly  all,  or 
indeed,  often  the  whole  crop,  fall  from  the  trees  when  half  or 
two-thirds  grown. 

If  he  examines  these  falling  fruits,  he  will  perceive  on  the 
surface  of  each,  not  far  from  the  stalk,  a  small  semi-circular 
scar.  This  star  is  the  crescent-shaped  insignia  of  that  little 
Turk,  the  curculio ;  an  insect  so  small,  as  perhaps,  to  have  et- 
caped  his  observation  for  years,  unless  particularly  drawn  to  it, 
but  which  nevertheless  appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  pro- 
duct of  a  tree,  or  an  orchanl  of  a  thousand  trees. 

The  habits  of  this  curculio,  or  plum- weevil,  are  not  yet  fully 
and  entirely  ascertained.  But  careful  §]bservation  has  resulted 
in  establishing  the  following  points  in  its  history. 

The  plum-weevil  is  a  small,  dark  brown 
beetle,  with  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 
Its  length  is  scarcely  one-fiflh  of  an  inch.  On 
its  back  are  two  black  humps,  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  pretty  long,  curved  throat  and 
snout,  which,  when  it  is  at  rest,  is  bent  between 
the  forelegs.  It  is  also  provided  with  two 
wings  with  which  it  flies  through  the  air.  How 
far  this  insect  flies  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  some 
__    _  cultivators  affirming  that  it  scarcely  goes  far- 

Hg.  loiT'^The  cur-  ^^^^^  ^^*"  *''  ^^^^^g^^  tree,  and  others  believing 
i^,  and  its  mark,  that  it  flies  ovcr  a  whole  neighbourhood.     Our 
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own  oliservation  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  this  insect  emt* 
grates  just  in  proportion  as  it  finds  in  more  or  less  abundance 
the  tender  fruit  for  depositing  its  eggs.  Very  rarely  do  we  see 
more  than  one  puncture  in  a  plum,  and,  if  the  insects  are  abun. 
dant,  the  trees  of  a  single  spot  will  not  a^rd  a  sufficient  num- 
ber fer  the  purpose  ;  then  there  is  little  doubt  (as  we  have  seen 
them  flying  through  the  air,)  that  the  insect  flies  farther  in 
search  of  a  larger  supply.  But  usually,  we  think  it  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  migrates  but  slowly. 

About  a  week  or  two  afler  the  blossoms  have  fallen  from  the 
trees,  if  we  examine  the  fruit  of  the  plum  in  a  district  where 
this  insect  abounds,  we  shall  find  the  small,  newly  formed  fruit, 
b^inning  to  be  punctured  by  the  proboscis  of  the  plum- weevil. 
The  insect  is  so  small  and  shy,  that  unless  we  watch  closely  it 
is  very  likely  to  escape  our  notice.  But  if  we  strike  or  shake 
the  tree  suddenly,  it  will  fall  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
ground,  drawn  up  as  if  dead,  and  resembling  a  small  raisin,  or, 
perhaps  more  nearly,  a  ripe  hemp  seed.  From  the  first  of  April 
until  August,  this  insect  may  be  found,  though  we  think  its  de- 
predations on  fruit,  and  indeed  its  appearance  in  any  quantity, 
is  confined  to  the  month  of  May  in  this  climate.  In  places 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  it  also  attacks  to  some  extent  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  and  even  the  apple. 

Early  in  July  the  punctured  plums  begin  to  fall  rapidly  from 
the  tree.  The  egg  deposited  in  each,  at  first  invisible,  has  be- 
come a  white  grub  or  larva,  which  slowly  eats  its  way  towards 
the  stone  or  pit.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  point,  the  fruit  falls 
to  the  ground.  Here,  if  left  undisturbed,  the  grub  soon  finds 
its  way  into  the  soil. 

There,  according  to  most  cultivators  of  fruit,  and  to  our  own 
observations,  the  grubs  or  larvse  remain  till  the  ensuing  spring, 
when  in  their  perfect  form  they  again  emerge  as  beetles  and 
renew  their  ravages  on  the  fruit.  It  is  true  that  Harris,  and 
some  other  naturalists,  have  proved  that  the  insect  does  some- 
times undergo  its  final  transformation  and  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  twenty  days,  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
this  only  takes  place  with  a  small  portion  of  the  brood,  which, 
perhaps,  have  penetrated  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  These  making  their  appearance  in  mid- 
i^ummer,  and  finding  no  young  fruit,  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
young  branches  of  trees,  etc.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
season  of  the  plum- weevil  is  early  spring,  and  that  most  of  the 
larvie  which  produce  this  annual  swarm,  remain  in  the  soil 
during  the  whole  period  intervening  since  the  fall  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  fruit. 

There  are  several  modes  of  destroying  this  troublesome  in- 
sect. Before  detailing  them,  we  will  again  allude  to  the  fact, 
that  we  hav«  never  known  an  instance  of  its  being  troublesome 
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fn  a  heavy  ml.  Almost  always  the  oomplaint  comes  from  por 
tions  of  couotry  ^  here  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  The  explamu 
tion  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  compact  nature  of  a  clayey 
soil  b  not  favourable  to  the  passage  or  life  of  this  insect,  while 
the  warm  and  easily  permeable  surface  of  sandy  land  nurses 
every  insect  through  its  tender  larvae  state.  Plum  trees  grow- 
ing in  hard  trodden  court-yards,  usually  bear  plentiful  crops. 
Following  these  hints  some  persons  have  deterred  the  plum, 
weevil  by  paving  beneath  the  trees ;  and  we  have  lately  se^i  a 
most  successful  experiment  which  consisted  in  spreading  be- 
neath the  tree  as  far  as  the  branches  extended  a  mortar  made 
of  stiff  clay  about  the  thickness  of  two  or  three  inches-— which 
completely  prevented  the  descent  of  the  insect  into  the  earth. 
This  is  quickly  and  easily  applied,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
newed every  season  until  it  is  no  longer  found  necessary. 

The  other  modes  of  destroying  the  plum- weevil  are  the  fbl- 
towing  : — 

1.  Shaking  the  tree  and  kilUr^  the  beetles.  Watch  the  young 
fruit,  and  you  will  perceive  when  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance,  by  its  punctures  upon  them.  Spread  some  sheets  under 
the  tree,  and  strike  the  trunk  pretty  sharply  several  times  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  insects  will  quickly  fall,  and  should  be 
killed  immediately.  This  should  be  repeated  daily  for  a  week, 
or  so  long  as  the  insects  continue  to  make  their  appearance. 
Repeated  trials  have  proved,  beyond  question,  that  this  rather 
tedious  mode,  is  a  very  effectual  one  if  persisted  in.*  Coops  of 
chickens  placed  about  under  the  trees  at  this  season  will  assist 
in  destroying  the  insects. 

2.  GitOtering  the  fruit  and  destroying  the  larva.  As  the  in- 
sect,  in  its  larvae  or  grub  form,  is  yet  within  the  plums  when 
they  fall  prematurely  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  very  obvious  mode  of 
exterminating  the  next  year's  brood  to  gather  these  fallen  fruits, 
iaily,  and  feed  them  to  swine,  boil,  or  otherwise  destroy  them, 
in  our  own  garden,  where  several  years  ago  we  suffered  by  the 
plum-weevil,  we  have  found  that  this  practice,  pursued  for  a 
couple  of  seasons,  has  been  pretty  effectual.  Others  have  re- 
ported less  favourably  of  it ;  but  this,  we  think,  arose  from  their 
trying  it  too  short  a  time,  in  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where  the 
insect  is  very,  abundant,  and  where  it  consequently  had  sought 
extensively  other  kinds  of  fruit  besides  the  plum. 

*  Merely  «AaA»n^  the  tree  is  not  sufficient.  The  followinff  memoraoduro,  as  ad- 
ditional proof,  we  quote  from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  '*  Under  a  tree  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  fruit  garden,  having' spread  the  sheets,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ment On  shaking  the  tree  well  1  caught  five  curculios ;  on  jarring  it  with  the 
hand  I  caught  twelve  more ;  and  on  striking  the  tree  with  a  stone,  eight  mora 
dropped  on  the  sheets.  I  was  now  convinced  that  I  had  been  in  error ;  and  calling 
in  assistance,  and  uning  a  hammer  to  jar  the  tree  violentfy,  we  caught  in  leee 
than  an  hour,  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  insects."  We  will  add  lo 
this,  that  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tree  a  large  wooden  mallet  should  be  substituted 
for  a  hammer,  and  It  is  better  if  a  thick  layer  of  cloth  is  bound  over  its  head. 
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A  mcnre  simple  and  easy  way  of  covering  the  difficulty,  where 
ihere  is  a  plum  orchard  or  enclosure,  is  that  of  turning  in  swine 
«iid  fowls  during  the  whole  season,  when  the  stung  plums  are 
dropping  to  the  ground*  The  fruit,  and  the  insects  contained  in 
it,  will  thus  be  devoured  together.  This  is  an  excellent  expe- 
dient for  the  farmer,  who  bestows  his  time  grudgingly  on  the 
€ares  of  the  garden. 

3.  The  use  of  salt.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  common  salt,  as  a  remedy  for  the  curculio. 
Trials  have  been  made  with  this  substance  in  various  parts  c^ 
the  country,  where  scarcely  a  ripe  plum  was  formerly  obtained, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  On  the  other  hand,  some  per- 
«ons  after  testing  it,  have  pronounced  it  of  no  value.  Our  own 
experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  use*  We  believe  that, 
properly  applied^  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  curcuUo. 
while  it  also  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  keeps  the  soil 
in  that  state  most  congenial  to  its  productiveness.  The  failures 
that  have  arisen  in  its  use,  have,  doubtless,  grown  out  of  an  im- 
perfect application,  either  in  regard  to  the  <)uantity  or  the  timn 
of  applying  it     ■ 

In  the  directions  usually  given,  it  seems  only  considered  ne- 
cessary to  apply  salt,  pretty  plentifully,  at  any  season.  If  the 
soil  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  salt,  it  is  pro^iiable  that  it  would 
destroy  insects  therein,  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  But, 
though  the  plum  tree  seems  fond  of  saline  matter,  (and  one  of 
the  most  successful  experimenters  applied  strong  fish  brine,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  pails  full  to  a  tree  of  moderate  siz.e,)  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  mode,  as  the 
roots  are  forced  to  receive  a  large  supply  of  so  powerful  an 
agent  at  once. 

The  best  method  of  applying  salt  against  the  plum-weevil  is 
that  of  strewing  it  pretty  thickly  over  the  surface,  when  the 
punctured  plums  commence  dropping.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  made  smooth  and  hard,  and  fine  packing  salt  may  then 
be  evenly  spread  over  it,  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  and  about 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Should  the  weather  be  fine,  this 
coat  will  last  until  the  fruit  infected  has  all  fallen ;  should  it  be 
dissolved  or  carried  off  by  showers,  it  must  be  replaced  directly. 
The  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  weevil,  in  this  most  tender  state, 
emerging  from  the  plum  to  enter  the  ground,  will  fall  a  prey  to 
the  eiiect  of  the  salt  before  they  are  able  to  reach  the  soil.  If 
this  is  carefully  and  generally  practised,  we  have  little  doubt  of 
its  finally  ridding  the  cultivator  of  this  troublesome  enemy,  even 
in  the  worst  districts  and  soils. 

Jhe  knotSi  or  black  gum.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  iff 
a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  it  has,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
it  has  been  suffered  to  take  its  course,  even  destroyed  the  wholii 
face  of  plum  trees* 
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The  knots  is  a  disease  attacking  the  bark  and  wood.  Tim 
feitner  at  first  beoomes  swollen,  afterwards  bursts,  and,  finally, 
assumes  the  appearance  of  large,  irregular,  black  lumps,  with  a 
nard,  cracked,  uneven  surface,  quite  dry  within.  The  passage 
of  the  sap  upwards,  becomes  stopped  by  the  compressioii  of  the 
branch  by  the  tumor,  and,  finally,  the  poison  seems  to  dissemi 
nate  itself  by  the  downward  flow  of  the  sap  through  the  wb^ 
trunk,  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  it. 

The  sorts  of  plum  most  attacked  by  this  disease,  are  those 
with  purple  fruit,  and  we  have  never  known  the  green  or  yellow 
fruit^  varieties  infected,  until  the  other  sorts  had  first  become 
filled  with  the  knots.  The  common  horse  plum,  and  damson, 
appear  to  be  the  first  to  fall  a  prey  to  it,  and  it  is  more  difficuit 
to  eradicate  it  from  them,  than  from  most  other  sorts.  The 
common  Morella  clierry  is,  also,  very  often  injured  by  the  same 
disease  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  yet  some  doubt  respecting  the  precise  cause  of  these 
knotty  excrescences,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is 
the  work  of  an  insect.  Professor  Peck  and  Dr.  Harris  believe 
that  they  are  caused  by  the  same  curculio  or  plum-weevil  that 
stings  the  fruit  ;  the  second  brood  of  which,  finding  no  fruit 
ready,  choose  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  the  cherry.  This 
observation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
grubs  or  larvee  of  the  plum- weevil  are  frequently  found  in  diese 
warts,  and  that  the  beetles  have  been  seen  stinging  the  branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  facts  are  worthy  of  attention. 
First,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  curculio  has 
been  troublesome  for  many  years,  the  knots  have  never  been 
known.  Secondly,  in  many  cases,  the  knots  have  been  abun- 
dant OQ  plum  trees,  when  the  fruit  was  entirely  fair  and  unin- 
jured by  the  curculio,  even  upon  the  same  branches. 

These  facts  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  the  opinion  that  the 
curculio  produces  both  these  effects,  that  we  rather  incline  at 
present  to  the  belief,  that  though  the  curculio  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  tumors  on  the  branches  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  tender, 
yet  it  is  not  to  the  curculio,  but  to  some  other  insect  or  cause, 
that  we  owe  this  unsightly  disease. 

Practically,  however,  this  is  of  little  account.  The  experi- 
ence of  many  persons,  besides  ourselves,  has  proved,  moBt  satis- 
factorily, that  it  is  easy  to  extirpate  this  malady,  if  it  is  taken 
in  season,  and  unremittingly  pursued.  As  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  whole  of  the  infected  trees  should  be  examined, 
and  every  branch  and  twig  that  shows  a  tumor,  should  be  cut  oft*, 
and  immediately  burned.  Whatever  may  be  the  insect,  we  thus 
destroy  it,  and,  as  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  malady 
spreads  rapidly,  we  will  thus  eiTectually  prevent  its  increase. 
If  the  trees  are  considerably  attacked  by  it,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  over  them  again,  about  the  middle  of  May^ 
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but,  usually,  once  a  year  will  be  sufficient.  If  any  of  the  treea 
are  very  much  covered  with  these  knots,  it  is  better  to  head  back 
the  shoots  severely,  or  dig  them  up  and  burn  them  outright,  and 
it' will  be  necessary  to  prevail  on  your  neighbours,  if  they  are 
near  ones,  to  enter  into  the  plan,  or  your  own  labors  will  be  of 
little  value.  Pursue  this  simple  and  straightforward  practice, 
for  two  or  three  seasons,  (covering  any  large  wounds  made, 
with  the  solution  of  gum  shellac,)  and  the  knots  will  be  found  to 
disappear,  the  curculio  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Varieties.  There  are  now  a  pretty  large  number  of  fine 
plums,  and  some  most  important  additions  have  been  made  by 
the  seedlings  raised  in  this  country.  The  Green  Gage  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  high  flavour,  though  several 
other  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it.  The  Washington,  the 
JeHerson  and  the  Columbia,  are  among  the  largest  and  ^^^t 
beautiful ;  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Roe's  Autumn 
are  very  desirable  for  their  late  maturity. 

In  describing  plums,  the  surface  of  the  young  wood,  whe 
ripened,  is  an  important  character;  as  it  is ^moo^,  in  some 
ties,  and  dovony^  or  covered  with  soft  hairs,  in  others.  In  soind 
varieties,  the  flesh  paris  from  the  stone,  while  in  others,  it  ad' 
heres.  And,  finally,  the  depressed  line  or  channel  which  runs 
down  one  side  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  plum,  is  called  the 
sufyire,  and  the  prominence  or  absence  of  this  feature  enables  uji 
to  distinguish  many  kinds  at  first  sight. 


Class  L     Green,  Whiter  or  Yellow  Plums* 


1.  AimTMN  Gage. 

Roe's  Autmnn  Gago. 

A  new  plum,  raised  by  Wm.  Roe, 
Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  of  good  quality, 
a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  so  late 
in  its  maturity,  as  to  be  valuable. 
The  tree  forms  a  spreading  head, 
with  regular,  pointed,  ovate  leaves ; 
the  branches  drooping  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit,  which  is  in 
perfoction  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  medium 
size,  oval,  rather  broadest  towards 
the  stalk.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an 
ini^  long)  inserted  without  any  de. 
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preflsion.  Skin  pale  yellow,  corered  with  thin  whitish  btoom. 
Flesh  greenish  yellow,  separating  from  the  stone ;  juicy,  sweeti 
and  of  delicate,  pleasant  flavour.  Stone  long,  compressed,  point- 
ed at  both  ends. 

2.  Apricot.     Lind.  Miller. 

Apricot  Plum  of  Tours. 
Aorioote^  de  Toon.  )  -.. 
Abricotee.  S  ^>^ 

Yellow  Apricot 

Branches  quite  downy,  nearly  white.  Fruit  abore  medium 
size,  roundish,  with  a  deep  suture  or  furrow.  Stalk  very  short, 
seldom  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  yellow,  dotted  and  tinged  with 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Flesh  yel- 
low, rather  firm,  separates  from  the  stone ;  slightly  bitter,  until 
fully  ripe,  when  it  is  melting,  juicy,  and  high  flavoured.  Ripe 
the  middle  of  August. 

This  is  the  true  old  Apricot  plum  of  Duhamel.  The  Apricot 
plum  of  Thomson  is  an  inferiour,  clingstone,  oval  fruit,  (with 
nwoth  branches,)  fit  only  for  cooking. 

3.  Byfield.     Man. 

This  plum,  not  having  yet  borne  fruit  with  us,  we  can  only 
give  its  character  from  the  mss.  of  Mr.  Manning. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  small,  round ;  suture  a  mere  line. 
Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  an  even  basin.  Skin  light  yeh 
low,  with  red  spots  around  the  stem.  Flesh  yellow,  of  good  fla- 
vour, adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thick.  Middle  to  last  o^ 
August. 

4.  Bitel's  Fatoitriti. 

An  excellent  new  plum,  raised  by  that  successful  grower 
Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  named  afler  his  friend,  the  dis. 
Anguished  agriculturist.  Judge  Buel. 

Branches  smooth,  reddish.  Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate,  broad- 
est  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  quite  distinct  £ur  half  the  cir- 
cumference. Stalk  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather 
stout,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  pale  green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
lighter  dots,  and  speckled  with  a  little  red  next  the  stalk.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  quite  rich  and  high  fla- 
vourb<d,  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed.  Last 
of  Atigust. 

5*  Bingham.  §Man.  Ken.  Thomp. 

A  cative  froity  originally  from  Pennsylvania,  and  named  afle. 
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the  Bingham  fiimily,  but  better  known  now  near  Boston,  whera 
it  is  very  popular. 

Fruit  large,  handsome,  productive,  and  excellent.  Branches 
downy.  Fruit  an  inch  and  three  fourths  long,  oval,  rather 
widest  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  deep  yellow,  somewhat  spotted 
with  rich  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  slightly  inserted.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  of  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

6.  Bleeckbr's  Gage*  §  Man. 

Gexraan  Gage. 

A  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  most  popular  plum  in  the 
northern  and  western  portion  of  this  state,  being  not  only  ex- 
cellent,  but  remarkably  hardy,  and  a  good  and  regular  bearer. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  about  30 
years  ago,  from  a  prune  pit  given  her  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  of 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  Germany.  TheoriginaJl 
tree  still  stands  in  her  garden. 

It  ripens  the  last  of  August, 
from  a  week  to  two  weeks  later 
than  our  Yellow  Gage.  Branch.- 
es  downy.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  very  regular. 
Suture  scarcely  perceptible. 
Stalk  quite  long,  an  inch  or  more, 
straight  and  pretty  stout,  downy, 
slightly  inserted.  Skin  yellow, 
with  numerous  imbedded  white 
specks,  and  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Flesh  yellow,  rich,  sweet,  and 
luscious  in  flavour.  Separates 
almost  entirely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Leaves  dark  green.  Easily  dis« 
tinguished  from  Yellow  Gage  by 
tig,  103.   jffffffrihr'f  Qag9,        ^^  longer  and  stouter  stalk. 

7*  Cob's  Gtolden  Drop.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Burv  Seedling. 
Coe's  Imperisu. 
New  Golden  Drop. 
Fair's  Golden  Dioik 
Golden  Gage. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  worthy  of  its  name,  being  the  largest. 
Most  beautiful,  and  delicious  of  late  plums.     It  succeeds  admit 
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rably  in  the  middle  etatesy 
ripening  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  September.  It 
bears  abundantly,  keeps  well, 
and  frequently  grows  larger 
than  the  Magnum  Bonum. 
No  garden  is  complete  with- 
out it.  It  is  an  English  va- 
riety, raised  by  a  market 
gardener,  in  Suffolk,  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of 
the  largest  size,  oval,  with  a 
well  marked  suture,  on  one 
side  of  which  it  is  a  little 
more  swollen  than  the  other, 
the  outline  narrowing  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  light  yellow, 
with  a  number  of  rich,  dark 
red  spots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
rather  stiff,  set  on  the  end 
of  the  fruits.  Flesh  yellow, 
rather  firm,  adhering  closely 
to  the  stone,  which  is  quite  Fig.  104.   Ckx^t  Oddm  Dng^ 

pointed.     Flavour  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious. 

8.  Drap  d'Or.     Thomp.  Lind.  Lang. 

Mimbelle  Doable.    Jhih. 
Mimbelle  GrosM. 
Yellow  Peidrigon. 

The  Drap  d'Or,  or  Cloth  of  Gold,  Plum  is  about  the  size  and 
figure  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  of  a  fine  golden  yellow  and  ripens 
a  week  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  round, 
with  an  indistinct  suture  and  a  dimpled  or  pitted  apex.  Stalk 
slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  rich  bright  yellow,  with  a 
few  crimson  specks  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  yellow,  sugary 
and  rich,  but  sometimes  a  little  dry ;  separates  freely  firom  the 
stone.     Early  in  August. 

0.  DowNTON  Impebatrice.     Thomp.  Lind. 

A  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Ejiight,  from  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  fertilized  by  the  Blue  Imperatrice.  A  strong,  upright 
growing  tree,  and  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavoured  fruit.  Ripens 
wte,  and  is  valuable  for  preserving. 
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Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrow . 
tng  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  quite  thin.  Flesh 
yellow,  melting  and  sweet  when  fully  ripe,  with  a  little  acidity 
before ;  adhering  to  the  stone.  Ripens  last  of  September,  and 
hangs  some  time  on  the  tree. 

10.  Denniston's  Albany  Beauty. 

• 

A  good  variety.  Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  be- 
low medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin 
pale  whitish-green,  marked  with  numerous  small  purplish  dots^ 
and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
rich,  and  f;weet,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small  and 
pointed.     Ripe  24th  of  August. 

11.  Denniston's  Superb.  § 

An  excellent  seedling,  from  Mr.  Denniston's  famous  plum  or- 
chard, near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Green  Gage  family,  a  third 
larger  than  the  latter  variety,  and  nearly  as  rich  in  flavour. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  round,  a  little  flattened,  and  having 
a  distinct  suture,  often  extending  quite  round  the  fruit.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  marked  with  a  few  large  purple  blotches 
and  dots,  and  overspread  with  a  thin  bloom.  Stalk  rough,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  cavity  of  moderate  size.  Flesh 
very  thick,  (the  stone  being  small,)  moderately  juicy,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.  Stone  parts  readily,  and  is  roundish  and 
thick.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

12.  Dana's  Yellow  Gage.     Man. 

A  New-England  variety,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.  It  is  a  very  hardy  and  healthy  tree,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  flavour  good,  and  rather  more  sprightly  than 
our  common  Yellow  Gage,  though  not  so  luscious. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  very  thin 
bloom,  the  skin  clouded  like  that  of  the  Imperial  Gage.  Flesh 
adheres  to  the  stone,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  lively,  peculiar  fla- 
vour.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

.  13.  Emerald  Drop. 

A  variety  produced  in  our  own  gardens,  from  a  stone  of  tha 
Washington.  It  is  a  rich  juioy  plumi  nearly  first  rate,  and  a 
most  abundant  beaier. 
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Branches  long  and  smoot!^  Pnrit 
of  medium  size,  long-oval,  future 
strongly  marked,  and  the  fruit  larger 
on  one  of  its  sid^s.  Skin  pale  yeU 
lowish-green,  sometimes  dnil  green 
only,  in  the  shade.  Stalk  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with 
scarcely  an^  depression.  Flesh  green- 
ish-yellow, very  juicy  and  rich,  ad- 
heres somewhat  to  the  stone,  which  is 
loiig  and  pointed.     Last  of  August. 

14.  Ghiston's  Eaklt. 

A  large  and  handsome  (native?) 
fruit,   resembling,   a   good  deal,  the 
^^^^^^^  Magnum  B(xium  or  Yellow  Egg  Plum, 

Vlf.  105.  Emerald  Droo.  but  a  freestone.  Branches  smooth, 
short-jointed.  Fruit  large,  oval,  skin  clear  yellow,  with  a  light 
bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  pleasant  fla- 
vour.    Middle  of  August. 

15.  Green  Gage.  §  Lang.  Lind.  Thomp. 


BroynGflffB. 
BradibidGM|e» 
Schuyler's  (Sige  t 
WUniot^  Green  Gage. 
'■  Now  Green  Gage. 

■  late  Green  Gage. 

Uewerth  Graen  Gage. 
BngnonGage. 
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Reine  Claude. 
Gwe  Beine  daade. 
GroneBeine. 
Damas  Vert. 
Sucrin  Vert* 
Vert  Bonne. 
Abncot  Vert. 
Daiqthine. 
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The  Green  Gage  is  universally  admitted  to  hold  the  first  rank 
in  flavour  among  all  plums,  and  is  every  where  highly  esteemed 
In  France,  this  variety  is  generally  known  as  the  Reine  Claude^ 
having,  it  is  said,  been  introduced 
into  that  country  by  Queen  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  L  During  the  last 
century,  an  English  family  by  the 
name  of  Gage^  obtained  a  number 
of  fruit  trees  from  the  monks  of 
Charteuse,  near  Paris.  Among 
thehi  was  a  tree  of  this  plum,  which, 
having  lost  its  name,  was  called  by 
the  gardener  the  Green  Gage.  It 
is  pronounced,  by  Lindley,  the  best 
plum  in  England,  and  we  must  ad- 
mit that  we  have  no  superiour  to  it 
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The  Green  Oage  is  a  veiy  short-jointed,  slow  growing  tree, 
of  spreading  and  rather  dwarfish  habit.  It  is  an  abundant  and 
pretty  regular  bearer,  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  liable  to  crack 
upon  the  tree  in  wet  seasons. 

Branches  smooth.  Buds  with  lai^e  shoulders.  Fruit  round, 
rather  small,  seldom  of  medium  size.  Suture  faintly  marked, 
but  extending  from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Skin  green,  or  yel- 
lowish-green at  full  maturity,  when  it  is  often  a  little  dotted  or 
marbled  with  red.  Stalk  half  to  three. fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  pale  green,  exceedingly 
melting  and  juicy,  and  usually  separates  freely  firom  the  stone'. 
Flavour,  at  once,  sprightly  and  very  luscious.  Ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  this  plum  in  various 
parts  of  this  country — but  none  superiour  or  scarcely  equal  to 
the  old.  That  known  as  the  Bruyn  Gage,  which  has  been  dis- 
seminated from  the  garden  of  A.  Bruyn,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y», 
is  only  the  true  Reine  Claude,  brought  by  Chancellor  Livingston 
from  France. 

16.  Hudson  Gage. 

A  new  early  plum,  which  promises  to  rank  among  the  first,  of 
the  season  at  which  it  ripens.  It  is  one  of  the  seedlings  which 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  (see  Lawrence's  Favour- 
ite,) has  had  the  good  fortune  to  give  to  the  public  within  a  few 
years.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the  Imperial  Gage,  but  ripens 
three  weeks  earlier. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  a 
little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  obscure  suture.  Skin  yellow, 
clouded  with  green  streaks  under  the  skin,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  white  bloom.  Stalk  short,  little  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  inserted  io  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  (adhering  very  slightly,^  which  is  quite 
small.    First  week  in  August,  two  weeks  before  the  Washington. 

17.  H^iNGs'  Superb.  ^  Pom.  Man. 
Kieywr's  Plum. 

A  noble  plum,  of  the  largest  size,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr* 
Seyser,  of  rennsylvania,  but  first  made  known  to  cultivators  by 
Dr.  Wm.  G.  Hulings,  of  the  same  state.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
Washington,  frequently  measuring  six  inches  in  circumference, 
or  two  and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  the  longest  way.  In  flavour,  it 
b  more  sprightly  than  that  plum,  having  its  sweetness  relieved 
by  a  little  acidity,  and  is  scarcely  inferiour  to  the  Green  Gage* 
It  is  productive,  and  in  every  way,  a  fruit  of  great  m^rit. 

24 
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The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  growf  a,  its  stout,  Mum 
Bhoots  with  large  shouldered  buds,  and  its  fine  luxuriant  foliage. 
It  is  a  good  bearer,  especially  in  strong  soils. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  a  little  incli« 
ning  to  ovate,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Skin  dull,  greenish- 
yellow.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  with  a  rich, 
brisk,  excellent  flavour  ;  partly  clinging  to  the  stone.  Rioena 
middle  of  August. 

18.  Imperial  Ottoman.     Thomp. 

A  very  neat,  early  plum,  of  good  flavour,  and  a  prolific  beaver. 
It  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  correct. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  scarcely  below  medium  size, 
roundish,  between  Green  Gage  and  the  American  Yellow  Gage 
in  appearance,  and  having  a  suture  on  one  side,  from  the  stalk 
half  way  down.  Stalk  downy,  slender,  curved,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Skin  dull  yellow, 
clouded  with  darker  streaks,  and  covered  with  a  thin  bloom.  It 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  which  is  pointed  at  both  ends. 
The  flesh  is  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It 
ripens  the  last  of  July,  or  four  or  five  days  before  the  Amerieaa 
bellow  Grage. 

19.  Imperial  Gage.  §  Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Flushing  Grage.    Tkon^,  Hoy, 
Prince's  Imperinl  Gage. 
White  Gage,  of  JBfwIofi. 
Superiour  Green  Gage. 

The  Imperial  Gage  has  long 
iBnjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  most  excellent  and  produc- 
tive of  plums.  It  was  raised  at 
Prince's  Nursery,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  from  the  seed  of  the  Green 
Gage,  and  the  fact  of  the  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  near  Boston  having 
produced  fruit  to  the  value  of 
near  fifty  dollars,  annually,  has 
often  been  repeated  as  a  proof  of 
the  profit  of  its  cultivation  for 
market.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  it  is  pec  uliarly 
fitted  for  dry,  light  soils,  where  ^.^^.^^ 

many  sorts  drop  their  fruit,  and  rig.  107.   tn^firiei  Gage. 
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that  in  rich  heavy  soils,  like  those  of  Albany,  the  fruit  is  often 
insipid. 

The  tree  grows  freely  and  rises  rapidly,  and  has  long  dark 
shoots  and  leaves,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  rather  above  medium 
size,  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
slightly  hairy,  and  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  an  even  hollow.  Skin 
pale  green,  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  tinged  with  yellow,  show* 
ing  a  peculiar  marbling  of  duU  green  stripes^  and  covered  with 
copious  white  bloom.  Flesh  greenish,  very  juicy,  melting,  and 
rich,  with  a  very  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  In  some  situ- 
ations it  adheres  to  the  stone,  but  it  generally  separates  pretty 
freely.  The  latter  is  oval,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  a 
great  and  regular  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  improved  by 
thinning,  when  half  grown.  Ripens  about  the  1st  of  Septemberj 
or  a  week  later  than  the  Washington. 

20.  Jaune  Hatite.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh. 

finriv  Yellow.  Janne  de  Gatalogne. 

Cattuonian.  Prune  de  St  Bamabe. 

White  Primoidian.  D'Avoine. 
Amber  Primordian. 

The  earliest  of  plums,  which  is  its  chief  recommendation.  It 
is  a  very  old  variety  from  Catalonia,  and  the  south  of  France, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  fruit,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  of  the 
amateur.     The  tree  has  long,  slender,  downy  branches. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  or  obovate,  with  a  shallow  suture  on  one 
side.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch  long.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
thinly  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  tolerably  juicy,  and 
melting,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour ;  separates  from  the 
stone.     Ripens  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  July. 

21.  Jeffseson.  § 

If  we  were  asked  which  we  think  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  of  all  dessert  plums,  we  should  undoubtedly  give  the 
name  of  this  new  variety.  When  fully  ripe,  it  is  nearly,  shall 
we  not  say  qtdie — equal  in  flavour  to  the  Green  Gage,  that  un- 
surpassable standard  of  flavour.  But  when  we  contrast  the 
small  and  rather  insigniflcant  appearance  of  the  Green  Gage, 
with  the  unusual  size  and  beauty  of  the  Jefllerson,  we  must  admit 
that  it  takes  the  very  flrst  rank.  As  large  as  the  Washington, 
it  is  more  richly  and  deeply  coloured,  being  dark  yellow,  uni- 
formly and  handsomely  marked  with  a  fine  ruddy  cheek.  It  is 
about  ten  days  or  a.  fortnight  later  than  the  Washington,  ripen, 
ing  the  last  of  August,  when  it  has  the  rare  quality  of  hanging 
long  on  the  tree,  gradually  improving  in  flavour.     It  does  notp 
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like  many  sortSy  appear  liable  to  the  attacka  of  wasps,  wUoh 

destroy  so  many  of  the  light 
coloured  plums  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  maturity. 

We  received  the  Jefferson 
Plum  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  late  Judge  Buel,  by 
whom  it  was  raised  and 
named.  The  original  tree 
is  still,  we  believe,  growing 
in  his  garden  near  Albany. 
It  is  a  good  and  regular 
bearer,  and  the  crop  is  very 
handsome  upon  the  tree. 

Branches  slightly  downy, 
leaves  oval,  flat.  Fruit 
large,  oval,  slightly  nar- 
rowed on  one  side,  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  golden  yel- 
low, with  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish-red cheek,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty 
stout,  very  slightly  inserted.  ^-  ^^  J^finctu 

Suture  indistinct.  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like  that  of  an  Apricot,^ 
parts  freely,  and  almost  entirely  from  the  stone,  which  is  long 
and  pointed ;  very  rich,  juicy,  luscious  and  high  flavoured. 
Hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

22.  Lawrbncb's  Favourite.  § 

•  lAwmnee't  Gage. 

Lawrence's  Favourite  is  • 
fruit  of  high  merit,  raised  by 
Mr.  L.  U.  Lawrence,  of  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  from  a  seed  of  the 
Green  Gage.  The  exceeding 
congeniality  to  the  plum  of  the 
soil  of  Hudson,  which  is  almost 
a  stiff*  clay,  is  fully  attested  by 
the  seemingly  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  such  varieties  as  this, 
the  Columbia  and  several  others. 
The  general  appearance  of 
the  fruit  is  like  that  of  its  parent, 
^^^^^__  except  that  it  is  two  or  three 

p^,  lOf.    Lamtno^t  Plnouriis,       times  as  large.     It  hangs  well 
the  tree,  and  its  remarkable  size,  flavour  and  productlvenessw 


on 
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will  60on  give  it  a  place  in  every  garden,  and  we  think  it  de« 
serving  our  highest  coniniendation.  Specimen  trees  only  8  feet 
high,  have  borne  abundantly  with  us  this  season. 

Liawrence's  Favourite  forms  an  upright  tree  of  thrifty  growth, 
with  dark  green  leaves,  (which  are  rather  below  the  medium 
size,)  and  upright  growing  short-jointed  shoots.  Young  branch- 
es,  downy. 

Fruit  lai^e,  heavy,  roundish,  a  little  flattened  at  either  end. 
Skin  dull  yellowish-green,  clouded  with  streaks  of  a  darkef 
shade  beneath,  and  covered  with  a  light  bluish-green  bloom. 
The  upper  part  of  the  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  is  covered  with  a 
peculiar  hrowmsh  neUtoork,  and  a  few  reddish  dots.  Stalk  short, 
only  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  inserted  in  a  narrow  cavity. 
Flesh  greenish,  resembling  that  of  the  Green  Grage,  remarkably 
juicy,  and  melting,  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  latter,  but 
with  a  very  rich,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour,  and  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  plums.  Stone  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  flat* 
tened  ;  the  flesh  sometimes  adheres  a  little,  when  not  fully 
ripe,  but  then  separates  freely.  Ripens  at  the  middle  of  Au> 
gust 

23.  LucoMBs's  Nonesuch.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

An  English  plum  raised  by  Lucombe,  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
It  is  a  large,  yellowish -green  clingstone  fruit,  of  good  quality, 
but,  unless  fully  ripe,  not  very  rich  in  flavour.  Branches 
smooth. 

Fruit  above  medium  size,  roundish,  shaped  and  coloured 
much  like  the  Green  Gage,  but  much  more  distinctly  streaked 
with  yellow  and  orange,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom. 
Suture  broad.  Stalk  straight,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  pretty  Arm,  greenish,  rich,  sweet 
mingled  with  acid,  adheres  to  the  stone.  Bears  well,  and  ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

24.  Large  Green  Drying.  §  Thomp.  • 

Knight's  Large  Drying.    Ken, 

A  new  late  variety,  raised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Knight,  and 
introduced  here  from  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
of  London.  It  has  produced  fruit  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
scarcely  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  head  or  the  fruit  department,  in  that  garden,  describes  it 
as  of  the  first  quality,  bearing  "  fruit  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Washington,  which  when  perfectly  ripened,  is  exceedingly  rich." 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  and  the  branches  are  smjooth ;  the  fruit 
large,  round,  greenish-yellow,  the  flesh  yellowish,  moderately 
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juicy,  rich  and  excellent,  adheres  to  the  stone.     Ripens  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  is  a  moderate  bearer. 

25.   MULBEBBT. 

Raised  by  Isaac  Denniston,  of  Albany,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
a  desirable  sort.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  luxuriant,  broad 
and  crumpled.  Fruit  large,  oval,  somewhat  narrowest  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale,  whitish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  white  dots, 
and  dusted  with  a  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  very  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy, 
sweet  and  good  ;  adheres  slightly  to  the  stone.  The  latter  is 
long  and  pointed.     First  of  September. 

26.  MiBABELLB.     Thomp.  Lind.  O.  Duh* 

Mirabell*  Petite. 
Miiabdlle  Jaane. 

A  very  pretty  little  fruit,  exceedingly  oma- 
mental  on  the  tree,  the  branches  of  which  are 
thickly  sprinkled  with  its  abundant  crops*  The 
tree  is  small  in  all  its  parts,  and  although  the 
fruit  has  a  tolerable  flavour,  yet  from  its  size 
and  high  perfume,  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  pre- 
serving. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  quite  small,  obo- 
vate,  with  a  weL  marked  suture.  Stalk  half  I 
an  inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Skin  of  a^ 
beautiful  yellow,  a  little  spotted  with  red  at 
maturity,  and  covered  with  a  white  bloom. 
Flesh  orange,  sweet,  and  sprightly,  becoming  Fig.  1 10.  MmAdU 
dry  when  over-ripe,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  Ripens  with 
the  Green  Grage. 

27.  Obange. 

^  Orange  Gage,  {ofwome.)* 

The  Orange  Plum  is  a  new  variety,  which  we  have  recent- 
ly  introduced,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Teller,  of  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  is  considerably  disseminated  about 
that  locality,  and  undoubtedly  originated  there.  It  is  only  of 
second  quality  in  flavour,  but  its  extraordinary  size,  and  showy 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  will  recom- 
mend it  to  all  large  planters  of  the  plum.  It  is,  perhaps,  th« 
largest  of  all  plums,  and  has  a  peculiar  bronze  gold  colour. 

*  There  h  a  great  propensity  for  calling  every  plum  of  merit  a  CSaxe,  in  thii 
part  of  tlie  country.  Aa  th\»  has  no  roeemblanee  whatever  to  the  original  type 
af'thie  daw,  we  drop  that  part  of  its  name. 
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Branches  stout  and  smooth.    Fruit  very  large>  oval,  flattened 
at  both  ends.     Skin  bronze  yellow,  marked  with  roughish  white 

dots,  and  clouded  with 
purplish  red  near  the 
stalk.  The  latter  is 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  rather  rough,  in- 
serted in  a  narrow  round 
cavity.  Flesh  deep  yel- 
low, a  little  coarse  grain- 
ed, but  with  acid  flavour 
when  fully  ripe.  It  ad- 
heres a  little  to  the  stone, 
which  is  much  compress- 
ed and  furrowed.  Ripens 
the  last  of  August. 

28.  Saint  Martin's 
QuETscHE.     Thomp. 

A  very  late  variety  of 
Prune,  recently  introdu- 
ced from  Germany,  and 
likely  to  take  its  place 
among  the  select  sorts. 
Hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
Branches  smooth.  Fruit 
Fig.  111.    Orange  Plum,  of  medium  size,  ovate,  or 

considerably  broadest   towards  the  stalk.     Skin  pale  yellow, 

covered  with -a  white  bloom.     Flesh 

yellowish,  with  a  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  separates  readily 

from  the  stone.     The  tree  is  a  good 

bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  a  long 

while  on  the  tree,  but  we  fear  that 

to  the  northward  of  this  it  may  not 

come  to  full  maturity  every  season. 

Ripens  the  first  of  October,  and  will 

hang  a  month. 

39.  Saint  Catherine.  §  Thomp. 
Lind.  O.  Duh. 

Among  the  fine  old  varieties  of 
late  plums,  the  St.  Catherine  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated.  In  France 
it  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  in 
some  districts  making  the  most  de- 


Fig.  112.    Sl  Catherine, 
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licate  kind  of  prunes.  It  is  also  much  esteemed  for  preserving, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality  for  the  dessert.  It  bears  regularly, 
and  abundantly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  deseryes  a 
place  in  every  good  garden. 

Branches  smooth,  upright,  rather  slender.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  narrowing  considerably  towards  the  stalk,  and 
having  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  three* 
fourths  to  an  inch  or  more  long,  very  slender,  inserted  in 
a  slight  cavity.  Skin  very  pale  yellow,  overspread  with  thin 
white  bloom,  and  occasionally  becoming  a  little  reddish  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  rather  firm,  and  adheres  to 
the  stone ;  in  flavour  it  is  sprightly,  rich  and  perfumed.  Ripen.^ 
the  middle  and  last  of  September. 

30.  Siamese. 

A  curious  growing  variety,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  pairsi 
attached  on  one  side,  and  hanging  by  a  common  stalk.  Nearly 
all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  exhibits  this  peculiarity,  and  grafts 
taken  from  it  continue  its  habit.  The  original  seedling  tree 
stands  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Roe,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

Branches  long,  slender,  and  smooth.  Fruit  mostly  in  pairs, 
distinct,  but  closely  joined  on  one  side,  medium  sized,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  rather  long  and 
slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly, 
of  second  rate  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.*  Bears  abun- 
dantly, and  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

dl.  Washinoton.  4  P.  Man.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Bolraar. 

Bolmor*8  Washington. 

New  Washington. 

Franklin. 


The  Wo^hington  undoubt- 
edly stands  higher  in  general 
estimation  in  this  country,  than 
any  other  plum.  Although 
not  equal  to  the  Green  Qa^ 
and  two  or  three  others,  io 
high  flavour,  yet  its  great  size, 
its  beauty,  and  the  vigour  and 
hardiness  of  the  tree,  are 
qualities  which  have  brought 
this  noble  fruit  into  notice 
every  where.  The  parent 
tree  grew  originally  on  De- 
lancey's  farm,  on  the  east  side 
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of  the  Biiwery,  New- York,  but  being  grafted  with  another 
sort,  escaped  notice,  until  a  sucker  from  it,  planted  by  Mr. 
Bolmar,*  a  merchant  in  Chatham-street,  came  into  bearing 
about  the  year  1818,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  the 
remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit.  In  1821,  this  sort  was 
first  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  now  ranks  as  first  in  nearly  all  the  European 
collections. 

The  Washington  has  remarkably  large,  broad,  crumpled  and 
glossy  foliage,  is  a  strong  grower,  and  forms  a  handsome  round 
head.  Like  several  other  varieties  of  plum,  the  fruit  of  this, 
especially  in  sandy  soils,  does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until 
the  tree  has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  measured  them 
very  ofien  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  once  from  Mr.  Bol- 
mar's  original  tree,  seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood  light  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  round- 
ish-oval, with  an  obscure  suture,  except  near  the  stalk.  Skin 
dull  yellow,  with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when  well  ripen- 
ed, deep  yellow,  with  a  pale  crimson  blush  or  dots.  Stalk 
scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a 
shallow,  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet  and  lus- 
cious, separating  freely  from  the  stone.  Stone  pointed  at  each 
end.     Ripens  from  about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 

82.  White  Imfeeatrige.     Thomp.  Llnd.  P.  Mag. 

White  Empress. 

hnperatrice  Blwiche.    O.  JkA, 

The  White  Imperatrice  is  but  little  known  in  this  country. 
In  the  habit  of  the  tree,  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and 
season -of  maturity,  it  strongly  resembles  the  St.  Catherine,  but 
is  a  freestone.  It  is  not  equal  to  the  latter  in  flavour,  though 
esteemed  by  some  persons,  neither  does  it  hang  well  after 
ripening. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  rather  obscure.  Skin  bright  yel- 
low, covered  partially  with  a  thin  white  bloom,  and  spotted  with 
a  little  red.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  very  juicy,  crisp,  sweet,  and 
quite  transparent  in  texture  ;  separates  freely  from  the  stone, 
which  is  small  and  oblong.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

*  Which  he  purchased  of  a  market  woman. 
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83.  Whitb  Magnum  Bonxtm.     Thomp.  Lind. 


Yell 


Yellow  Bfagnmn  Bonnin.* 
White  MunO. 
WentwortL 
White  Imperial.* 
White  HoUukL 


Plam. 
eTiow  Egg. 
White  £«. 
Magnam  Moni 
of  many 

■gttfdcnt* 


inm. 


gardau. 

'Dame  Ambert. 
Dame  Ambert  blanche. 
Dame  Ambert  jaune. 
ImpiriiUe  blancne. 
Grotae  Laisame. 


► 


The  White  Magnum  Bonum,  or  Egg  Plum,  as  it  is  almost 
universally  known  here,  is  a  very  popular  fruit,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  its  lai^e  and  splendid  appearance,  and  a  slight  acidity, 
which  renders  it  admirably  fitted  for  making  showy  sweetmeats 

or  preserves.  When  it  is  raised 
in  a  fine  warm  situation,  and  is 
fully  matured,  it  is  pretty  well 
flavoured,  but  ordinarily,  it  is 
considered  coarse,  and  as  be- 
longing to  the  kitchen,  and  not 
to  the  dessert. 

Branches  smooth,  long.  Fruit 
of  the  largest  size,  measuring 
six  inches  in  its  longest  cir- 
cumference, oval,  narrowing  a 
good  deal  to  both  ends.  Suture 
well  marked.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  inserted,  with- 
lOut  cavity,  in  a  folded  border. 
Skin  yellow,  with  numerous 
white  dots,  covered  with  thin 
white  bloom — when  fully  ripe, 
of  a  deep  gold  colour.  Flesh 
yellow,  adhering  closely  to  the 
stone,  rather  acid  until  verj'' 
ripe,  when  it  becomes  sweet, 
though  of  only  second  rate  fla- 
Fig.  Hi.  White  Magnum  Bmtim.  vour.  Stem  long,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends.  A  pretty  good  bearer,  though  apt,  in  light  soils, 
to  drop  from  the  tree  before  matured.     Middle  of  August. 

*  There  is  really  no  pmctical  difference  between  the  White,  and  the  YelloW 
Magnum  Bonum.    The  fruit  is  precisely  similar  in  appearance  and  quality 
Shough  tlie  growth  of  the  two  trees  may  not  fully  agree. 
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34.  White  Damson.     Thomp.  Lind. 

XmUm  Yellow  Damson.  Sliailer*8  White  Damson. 

,  White  Prune  Damson.  Wiiite  Damascene. 

A  ver}*  pretty  and  pleasant  little  plum  of  the  damson  class.  In 
England  it  is  thought  of  very  little  value,  except  for  preserving, 
but  here,  where  it  matures  more  perfectly,  it  becomes  a  very 
pleasant  table  fruit,  and  from  its  lateness,  may  be  considered  a 
very  desirable  variety.  The  long  slender  branches  are  loaded, 
so  as  to  be  pendant,  with  the  weight  of  the  abundant  rich  clusters 
of  fruit. 

Branches  smooth,  and  of  thrifly  growth.  Fruit  small,  about 
an  inch  long,  oval.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  white  bloom,  and 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  maturity.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  downy,  inserted  without  depres- 
sion. Flesh  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  yellow,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  of  a  rich,  sprightly,  sub-acid,  agreeable  flavour.  Ripens 
about  the  last  of  September,  and  will  hang,  shrivelling  some- 
what, until  severe  frosts. 

85.  White  Perdrigon.     Thomp.  Nois. 

Ferdrigon  blanc.    O.  Ihik. 
Miiicre  Clande. 
Brignole  ? 

A  very  sugary  plum,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Provence, 
along  with  the  Brignole,  for  drying,  to  form  the  celebrated 
Brignole  prunes — ^so  called  from  the  little  town  of  that  name. 
Thompson,  indeed,  makes  this  and  the  Brignole  synonymous, 
but  the  French  consider  them  distinct,  the  Brignole  being  larger, 
rather  yellower,  and  dryer.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  is 
very  slight. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  oval,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
small  white  dots,  and  a  few  red  spots  on  the  sunny  side — thinly 
coated  with  bloom*  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slenaer. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  sweet  with  a  slight  perfume,  and  ad* 
heres  to  the  stone.    'Ripens  last  of  August. 

36.  Yellow  Gage,  Prince's.  §  P.  Man. 

American  Yellow  Gage,  [fij  soffw.) 
White  Gage,  {jofsome,) 

The  Yellow  Gage  was  raised,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1783, 
oy  the  elder  Mr.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.  It  is  very  common 
on  the  Hudson  river,  but  we  do  not  find  any  description  of  it  in 
Manning  or  Kenrick.  We  have  noticed  that  it  is  sometimes 
confounded,  at  Boston,  with  the  Imperial  Gage,  which  is  really 
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quite  distinct.  Its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  joined  ts 
its  rich  sugary  flavour,  make  it  a  favourite  sort.  There  is  a 
tree  in  the  gardens  here,  thirty  years  old,  which  still  bears  most 
excellent  crops  annually. 

Branches  smooth,  short-jointed,  with  flossy  leaves,  and  form* 
ing  a  large  spreading  head.  Fruit  a  little  above  medium  size, 
oval,  rather  broadest  towards  the 
stalk.  Suture  a  mere  line.  Skin 
golden  yellow,  a  little  clouded, 
and  covered  with  a  copious  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  deep  yellow,  rich,  sugary 
and  melting,  though  sometimes 
rather  dry ;  parts  freely  from  the 
stone.  Ripens  rather  early,  about 
the  first  week  in  August. 
'  The  growth  of  this  plum  is  not 
only  very  different  from  the  Im- 
perial Gage,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
latter  is  readily  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  juicinesSf  its  green- 
bh  colour,  and  the  superiour 
•prightliness  of  its  flavour.  Rg.  115.    Prine^t  YdUm  Gage. 

37.  Yellow  Gags,  [of  the  English.]    Thomp. 

little  Qneen  Clande.    M3L  Lmd. 
Petita  Reine  Claude.    O.  Duh. 
Reine  Claade  blanche. 

P^^'*  cBp6ce. 

Small  Green  Gage.  )  of  tome 
Gonne's  Green  Gage,  [  JEngUeh 
White  Gage.  )  gard^/te. 

This  plum,  formerly  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Little  Queen 
Claude,  but  which  has  now  received  the  s&ubriquet  of  Yellow 
Gage,  we  suppose  for  good  reasons,  from  the  head  of  the  fruit 
department,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  an 
old  French  variety,  described  by  Duhamel.  It  is  of  smaller 
size  than  the  true  Green  Gage,  much  inferior  in  flavour,  and 
does  not  appear  to  us  much  worthy  of  cultivation,  when  that 
plum,  the  Jefferson,  and  Lawrence's  Favourite  can  be  had. 

Branches  smooth  and  rather  long.  Fruit  below  medium  size, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch 
long,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  slight  hollow.  Skin  pale  yeh 
lowish-green,  speckled  with  a  few  reddish  dots,  and  overspread 
with  a  good  deal  of  bloom.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  sweet,  ana 
pleasant,  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August. 
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CbisB  IL    Red,  Bhie,  or  Purple  Plwns* 


38.  AbricotjSe  Rouge.     Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Nois 

The  Abricot^e  Rouge,  or  Red  Apricot  plum,  is  a  French  va- 
riety, of  rather  pretty  colour,  but  indifferent  in  flavour,  and  not 
oomparable  to  several  of  our  native  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  considerably 
flattened  at  each  end.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  Ions;,  set  in  a  slight 
cavity.  Skin  of  a  fine  clear  red  in  the  shade,  violet  in  the  sun, 
covered  with  an  abundant  blue  bloom.  Flesh  orange  colour, 
sweet,  but  rather  dry,  and  without  much  flavour ;  separates 
freely  from  the  stone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August. 

39.  American  Wheat. 

A  singular  little  plum,  of  second  quality,  received  by  us  from 
the  late  Robert  Manning.  Branches  slender,  smooth,  leaves 
quite  small  and  light  coloured.  Fruit  quite  small,  of  the  shape 
of  a  small  bullet,  dropping  from  the  tree  when  ripe.  Skin  pale 
blue,  covered  with  a  white  bloom.  Stalk  slender,  half  an  inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  adheres  to 
the  stone.    Last  of  August.    Bears  abundantly. 

40.  Blite  Gagb.     Lind.  Mill. 

Azure  Hfitive.     Thomp, 
Black  Perdrwon. 
Little  Blue  G&ge. 

An  ordinary  little  round  blue  plum,  the  Azure  HAtwe  cf  the 
French,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour,  and  very  hardy,  but  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  Gages.  It  bears  most  abundant  crops 
every  season,  and  we  have  found  the  seedlings  to  make  good 
stocks. 

Branches  slender  and  downy.  Fruit  quite  small  and  round, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  Inch 
long.  Flesh  greenish,  juicy,  a  fittle  acid,  somewhat  rich,  and 
separates  from  the  stone.     Ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

41.  Brevoort's  PtTRPLE.     Floy.  Ken. 

New-York  Purple.    Ftoy, 
Brevoort*8  Purple  Bolnuir. 
Brevoort*t  Purple  Washington. 

(Mginated  by  Henry  Brevoort,  Esq.,  of  New. York,  ftom  a 
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Stone  of  the  Washington  planted  in  1819.     It  is  a  handsonne 
and  most  productive  plum,  but  appears  to  us  to  have  heen  orer 
praised  as  regards  its  flavour,  which  is  of  second  quality. 

Branches  long,  smooth.  Fruit  large,  oval,  suture  distinct 
at  the  base.  Skin  reddish  purple,  or  reddish,  covered  with  a 
violet  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  deep 
but  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  soft,  juicy,  not  very  sweet, 
but  with  considerable  vinous  flavour,  adheres  closely  to  the 
stone.     Ripe  the  first  of  September. 

42.  Blttb  Perbrigon. 

Violet  Perdrigon.  >  r    j 
aae PeidriEoii.   S^^^ 
Pexdzuon  Violette.    O.  ThA. 
BrigDf^e  Violette. 

The  Blue  Perdrigon  is  a  very  old  variety,  having  been  intro. 
duced  into  England  from  Italy,  as  long  ago  as  1582.  It  Is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  plum,  and  is  largely  employed  with  the 
White  Perdrigon  in  making  the  Brignole  prunes. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  at  first  reddish,  but  becoming 
purple,  spripkled  with  many  brown  dots,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  whitish  bloom.  Stalk  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  small  cavity.  Flesh  ^reenish-yellow,  rather  firm,  sugary, 
rich  and  excellent,  adhering  to  the  stone.     Last  of  August. 

48.  Blub  Impbratbice.  §  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 


Lmd.MaL 


V&itMb  UDfi^latiice. 

Violette. 

Imp6ratrice  Violette.    O,  JDuL 

The  true  Blue  Imperatilce  is  an 
admirable  plum,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  late  plums,  hanging  for  a  long 
time  on  the  tree,  and  may  be  kept 
in  the  fruit  room  a  considerable 
period  after  being  gathered.  It  is 
rich,  sugary  and  expellwit.  The 
branches  are  long,  smooth,  and 
slender,  and  the  smaller  twigs  start 
out  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
main  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate^ 
tapering   most   towards  the  stalk. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in 
Hf.  Utf.   3ki$  liiqteratnct,      {t  sU|j|[l)^  hollo w.     Skin  deep  pipiple 
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Qoreied  with  a  tiiiek  blue  bloom.  Flesh  gi«exush*yellow,  pretty 
firm,  rath^  dry,  but  quite  rich  and  sugary,  adhering  closely  to 
the  stone.  Ripens  in  October,  and  will  hang,  in  sheltered  situ- 
ations, till  the  middle  of  November. 

The  so-called  Sbmiana,  or  Blue  Imperatrice  of  Boston,  has 
been  considered,  until  lately,  as  identical  with  this  plum.  It  is 
an  acid,  rather  harsh  fruit,  only  fit  for  preserying,  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  confoundea  with  the  true  Blue  Imperatrice, 
which  is  sweet  and  excell^it. 

The  growth  of  this  spurious  tree  resembles  that  of  the  true 
Imperatrice,  the  fruit  is  oval,  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  mare  than  half  an  inch  long,  very  slender, 
and  set  without  depresmon.  Skin  dark  blue,  with  little  bloom, 
flesh  rather  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone.  An  abundant 
bearer,  and  hangs  till  late  frosts. 

This  fruit,  so  well  known  about  Boston,  seems  to  agree  witb 
the  figure  and  description  of  the  Imperatrice  Violette  of  the  old 
Duhamel,  and  we  doubt,  therefore,  the  identity  of  the  English 
and  French  Plums  of  this  name.  Duhamel,  even  in  the  dryer 
and  finer  climate  of  France,  only  says,  "  assez  douce  pour  un«? 
Prune  tardive.^'  This  will  apply  to  the  Imperatrice  or  Semiana 
of  Boston,  but  not  to  the  Blue  Imperatrice  of  the  English. 


44.  Cooper's  Large.    Coxe.  Thomp. 

Cooper's  Leige  Red. 
Cooper's  Lai^  American. 
La  D^cieuse !    land. 


Coxe  who  first  described  this  plum,  says  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  of  Naw-Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans^ 
He  considers  it  as  a  fine  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  liable  to 
lot  upon  the  tree,  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  that 
the  same  complaint  was  made  by  former  cultivators  of  this  sort 
in  his  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned.  It 
seems  to  be  scarcely  known  now  in  this  counti^ — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  gardens*** — as  we  have  made  diligent  search  for  it,  the  last 
two  years,  without  being  able  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  the  true 
sort. 

Lindley  describes  a  plum,  La  Dfiiceuse,  as  having  been 
brought  from  New-Jersey  about  1815,  and  which  was  sold  by 
Mr.  Kirke,  for  a  guinea  a  plant.  And  Mr.  Thompson  gives 
this  fruit  as  identical  with  Cooper's  Large.  We  hope  another 
season  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 

Thompson's  description  of  the  Cooper's  Large  is  as  follows. 

*  Some  niif8er)nnenhere,we  re^t  to  say,  do  not  scrapie  to  fill  large  oataloniei 
with  the  names  of  varieties  which  have  no  corresponding  existence  in  theif 
grounds. 
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BraDohes  smooth.     Fruit  purple,  oval,  of  madhim  sfaiey 
rates  from  the  stone,  of  second  quality,  ripens  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Coxe  describes  it  as  ripening  in  August,  and  of  the  lai^esl 
size. 

The  following  is  Lindley's  description  of  La  D^liceuse,  which 
we  give  in  order  to  assist  in  identifying  the  two,  if  they  prove 
really  distinct.  Branches  long  and  smooth.  Fruit  oval,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  in  diameter.  Su- 
ture rather  broad,  shallow,  swelled  a  little  more  on  ono  side 
than  on  the  other.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly  inserted. 
Skin  pale  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but  in  the  sun  deep  purple 
full  of  brown  specks.  Flesh  yellow,  and  separates  from  the 
stone.  Juice  peculiarly  rich  and  abundant.  Ripe  in  October, 
with  the  Imperatrice. 

45.  Columbia.  § 

Columbian  Gage. 

.  A  noble  plum,  a  contemporary  of  the  Lawrence's  FavoaritCv 
already  described,  and  like  that,  raised  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Hudson,  from  a  pit  of  the  Green  Gage.  It  is  a  superb  looking, 
and  a  rich  flavoured  variety — undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  large  dark  coloured  -^ 

plums.     The  tree  is  re-  (^^ 

markable    for    its  very  |  / 

stout  blunt  shoots,  lai^e 
roundish  leaves,  and 
the  spreading  horizontal 
form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive. 
Branches  and  upper  side 
of  the  leaves  downy. 
Fruit  of  the  largest  size, 
six  or  seven  inches  in 
circumference,  nearly 
globular,  one  half  rather 
larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  brownish  purple, 
dotted  with  numerous 
fawn-coloured  specks, 
and  covered  with  much 
blue  bloom,  through 
which  appears  a  red- 
dish brown  tint  on  the  Fig.  117.  Columbia. 
shaded  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  in 
a  narrow,  small  cavity.     Flesh  orange,   not  very  juicy,  but 
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.wken  at^fuU  maturity^  very  rich,  sugary  and  expellent ;  it  sejM. 
rates  freely  from  the  stone,  except  a  little  on  the  edge.  The 
stone  is  quite  small  and  compressed.     Last  of  August. 

46.  Corse's  Admiral. 

A  rather  large,  light  purple  plum,  which,  like  the  two  or  three 
following  ones,  was  raised  by  Henry  Corse,  Esq.,  an  intelligent 
oultivator,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
are  all  well  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 

Branches  quite  downy.  Fruit  above  medium  size,  oval,  or  a 
little  obovate,  considerably  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture. 
Skin  light  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  lilac  bloom,  and  dotted 
with  yellow  specks.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  hairy,  slightly 
inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  se- 
cond rate  in  flavour,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro- 
lific tree.    September. 

47.  Corse's  Field  Marshal. 

Handsome  in  appearance.  Skin  lively  purplish  red.  Fruit 
rather  large,  oval.  Stalk  rather  slender,  three- fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juicy,  but 
a  little  tart,  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  which  is  long,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.     Ripe  middle  and  last  of  August. 

48.  Corse's  Nota  Bene.    Ken. 

This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Corse's  varieties  that  have  been 
proved  in  the  United  States. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  round.  Skin 
pale  lilac  or  pale  brown,  ofven  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  much  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in  a 
round  hollow.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet  and 
rich,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  The  tree  is  a  very  greal 
bearer,  and  is  very  hardy.    First  of  September. 

49.  C:iuger's  Scarlbt*  § 

Cruger's. 

Gruger's  Seedling. 
Ciuger's  Scarlet  Gage. 

An  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful  dessert  fruit,  raised  from 
seed,  by  Henry  Cruger,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  and  first  dissemi- 
nated from  the  gardens  here.  Its  mild  and  agreeable  flavour  is 
preferred  by  many  who  do  not  like  the  more  luscious  plums,  and 
its  sure  and  abundant  crops  render  it  a  favourite  on  light  soils, 
where  the  curculio  destroys  many  less  hardy.     Mr.  Ives  in* 
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forms  U8,  that  with  him,  if  is  tesv 
liable  to  drop  from  the  tree  ^a»  any 
other  sort. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather 
larger  than  a  Green  Gage,  roundish, 
oval,  with  an  obscure  suture.  Skin, 
when  fully  exposed,  a  lively  red,  but 
usually  a  bright  lilac,  covered  with 
a  thin  bluish  bloom ;  and  speckled 
with  numerous  golden  dots ;  in  the 
shade  it  is  pale  fawn-coloured  on 
one  side.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  shallow  depression.  Flesh 
deep  orange,  not  very  juicy  nor 
rich,  but  with  a  very  agreeable, 
Rg.  118.  Cnigv^9  ScatUL  mild,  sprightly  flavour,  ft  hangs 
well  after  ripening.     Last  of  August. 

50.  Cherry.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

Early  Scazlet. 

Myrobolan.  1 

Yimnian  Cherry.      IqfEurcpean 

DeVimnie.  r    gtardtm, 

D'Anerique  Roiig«;J 

Pronus  Myrobolana.    O.  Duh.  Land. 

Prunu^  Cerasifera.    PtinJL 

MiMf  Plum,  ofHoffy, 

The  Cherry  Plum,  or  Early  Scarlet,  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
It  has  been  considered  a  native  of  this  country,  but  we  doubt 
this,  and  think,  with  Pursh,  that  it  is  only  found  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  houses.  The  tree  grows  pretty  rapidly,  forms 
a  small,  bushy  head,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  stender- 
ness  of  its  branches,  and  the  smallness  of  its  leaves.  It  bears 
the  greatest  profusion  of  snowy  blossoms  in  the  springs  which 
from  the  early  date  at  which  they  appear,  are  rather  lia^  to 
be  cut  off  by  frost. 

There  are  several  varieties  produced  from  seed,  but  that  most 
common  here,  is  round,  about  an  in6a  in  diameter,  of  a  lively 
red,  with  very  little  bloom,  and  a  very  slender,  short  stem,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  On  the  trees  they  resemble  cherries,  rather 
than  plums.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  soft,  very  juicy, 
with  a  pleasai]^,  lively,  sub-acid  flavour — neither  rich  nor  high 
flavoured,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone.  The  stone  is  oval, 
and  pointed.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  July,  before  most 
other  plums,  and  this,  and  its  pretty  appearance  at  the  dessert, 
are  its  chief  merits.     Branches  smooth. 

The  common  cherry  plum,  or  Myrobolan,  of  fiaiopey  fa 
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rather  larger,  and  shaped  like  a  heart.    In  all  other  respects 
the  same. 

Golden  CnERRif  Plu3I.  Mr.  Samuel  Reeve,  of  Salem,  New- 
Jersey,  has  produced  a  seedling  of  the  cherry  plum,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.*  It  is  heart-shaped,  yellow,  speckled  with 
scarlet  in  the  sun,  hut  of  a  glossy  waxen  yellow  in  the  shade. 
The  hahit  of  the  tree  is  exactly  that  of  the  common  cherry  plum, 
but  as  it  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  ripens  early  in  Jaly^ 
Mr.  R.  has  found  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  plums  for  the 
market.     It  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial. 

51.  Coe's  Late  Red.  §  Thomp.  I^md. 

Saint  Martin.  )  of  the 

Saint  Martin  Ronee.  {  Fretich, 
Prune  de  ia  St  Afortin.    Nois, 

This  plum  (which  should  properly  be  called  the  St.  Martin's, 
though  as  it  was  also  claimed  to  have  been  raised  by  an  English 
nurseryman,  it  seems  difficult  to  rid  it  of  that  title,)  proves,  with 
us,  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable,  late  variety.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
late,  that  we  fear,  to  the  north  of 
this,  it  would  not  come  to  ma- 
turity. It  grows  vigorously,  bears 
regularly  and  heavily,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  market  fruit.  The 
flavour  is  excellent. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium  size,  nearly  round,  with  a  well 
marked  suture  running  along  one 
side.  Skin  light  purplish-red,  with  a 
thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  pretty  stout, 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set 
nearly  eve&  with  the  surface.  Flesh 
yellowish,  rather  firm  and  crisp, 
juioy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour, 
separating  almost  entirely  from  the 
stone.     October  and  November. 


Fig.  119.    CofUUulU^. 


52.  Gheston.     Thomp.  Lind. 

ftiatchlefls.    Limg. 
Diapre^  Violette.  }  ac  to 
Violet  Diaper.      5  Thomp, 

A.  pleasant,  early  plum,  but  superseded  now  by  better  ones. 
Brttiobes  downy.    Fruit  rather  small,  oval.     Skin  dark  purple, 


*  DMOibed  ia  Hoffy'eOiehaidfat'iConqpeaioii,  (Pliilade^liift,)M  the  luaxiV 
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vrith  ft  Uae  bloom.  Stalk  quite  'abort,  set  witbout  depreasioD* 
Flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet,  and  rather  sprightly,  separating  ftons 
tbe  stone.    Last  of  July,  and  fintt  of  August. 

59.  Dsnkiston's  Red. 

A  strikingly  handsome,  new/ seedling,  which  has  newly  coni€ 
into  bearing,  in  the  celebrated  plum  orchard  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  it  bears,  at  Albany. 

Branches  smooth,  dark  coloured.  Fruit  rather  large,  round, 
ish-oval,  narrowed  towards  the  stalk.  Suture  running  half 
round.  Skin  of  a  beautiful  light  red,  sprinkled  with  many 
small,  fawn  coloured  dots,  and  dusted  with  a  very  light  bloom. 
Stalk  very  long  and  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Flesli  amber 
colour,  juicy,  rich,  and  sprightly,  with  an  excellent  flavour.  It 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  small,  oval,  and  compressed. 
Last  of  August. 

54.  DoMiNE  Dull.  §  Floy.  Thomp. 

German  Prone.  >  3fan.  andofaanM 
Dutch  Prane.  )  American  gardtns. 
Dutch  Qoetsen. 

This  good* American  prune  was  raised  from  a  seed  brought 
from  Holland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dull,  a  Dutch  minister,  who 
afterwards  resided  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  The  parent  tree  was 
the  common  Dutch  prune,  which  this  strongly  resembles.  Hie 
■ame  gentleman's  little   parcel  of  plum  stones  from  ^^fsfder" 

land,''  it  will  be  remembered, 
gave  origin  to  Bleecker^s  Gage, 
one  of  the  finest  of  our  yellow 
varieties. 

Branches  long  and  smooth. 
Fruit  of  medium  size,  long, 
oval,  with  little  or  no  suture. 
Skin  very  dark  purple,  nearly 
black,  dusted  with  some  bhre 
bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch 
long,  inserted  with  very  little 
cavity.  .  Flesh  yellow,  quite 
juicy  at  first,  but  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  tree  becomes  dry, 
rich  and  sweet ;  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  stone.  A  pro 
digious  bearer,  and  a  reali}  ^ 
FiM,m.   JhmbieDylL  good  fruit.     September. 
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55.  Damson.    Thomp. 

Comiiion  Damson. 
Purple  Damoon. 
Black  Damson. 
Early  Damson,  {pfmany.) 

The  oommon,  oval,  blue  Damson  is  almost  too  well  known  to 
i.eed  description,  as  every  cottage  garden  in  the  country  con« 
tu9i8  this  tree,  and  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  sold  in 
tlie  market  for  preserves.  The  tree  is  enormously  productive, 
but  in  the  hands  of  careless  cultivators  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
worthless  by  the  knoU^  caused  by  an  insect  easily  extirpated, 
if  the  diseased  branches  are  regularly  burned  every  winter  or 
spring. 

Branches  slender,  a  little  thorny  and  downy.  Fruit  small, 
oval,  aboufan  inch  long.  Skin  purple,  covered  with  thick  blue 
bloom  ;  flesh  melting  and  juicy,  rather  tart,  separates  partially 
from  the  stone.     September. 

As  the  Damson  is  frequently  produced  from  seed,  it  varies 
somewhat  in  eharacter.  ^ 

The  Shropshire  or  Prune  Damson  is  an  English  purple  va- 
riety, rather  obovate  in  figure,  but  little  superiour  to  our  com. 
roon  sort.  The  Sweet  Damson  resembles  the  common  Dam- 
son,  and  is  but  slightly  acid. 

The  Winter  Damson  is  a  valuable  market  sort,  from  its 
extreme  lateness.  It  is  small,  round,  purple,  covered  with  a 
very  thick  light  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  greenish,  acid,  with  a  slight 
astrii^ncy,  but  makes  good  preserves.  It  bears  enormous 
crops,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the  middle  of  Novembei\ 
six  weeks  after  the  common  Damson,  uninjured  by  the  early 
frosts 

66.  Duanb's  Purple.  §  P.  Man.  Ken. 

A  superb  looking  purple  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  and  of  very 
fair  quality,— occasionally,  in  warm  dry  seasons,  first  rate.  It 
was  originally  grown  by  James  Duane,  Esq.,  of  Duanesburgh, 
N.  Y.,  and  probably  sprung  from  a  seed  of  the' Purple  Magnum 
Bonum.  We  have  seen  -this  fruit,  about  Albany,  confounded 
with  the  variety  just  named.  The  tree  is  easily  known  by  the 
gray  appearance  of  the  wood,  and  large  leaves,  which  are  un- 
usually woolly  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  a  highly  attractive 
dessert  fruit,  ripening  rather  before  the  plum  season,  and  bearing 
welL 


Branches  very  downy. 
Fruit  very  lai^e,  oval  or 
oblong,  considerably  swol- 
len on  one  side  of  the 
future.  Skin  reddish-pur. 
pie  in  the  sun,  but  a  very 
pale  red  in  the  shade, 
sparingly  dotted  with  yeU 
low  specks,  and  covered 
with  lilac  bloom.  Stalk 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  set  in  a  nar- 
row cavity.  Flesh  amber 
coloured,  juicy,  sprightly, 
moderately  sweet,  adheres 
partially  to  the  stone.  Ri- 
pens with  the  Washington, 
(or  a  little  before,)  about 
the  10th  of  August. 


Fig.  13t    Duau^  Furple. 


57.  DijUfOKD.    Thomp.  Man. 

A  very  large  plum,  but  exceedingly  coarse  in  flavour,  and  of 
30  value,  except  for  cooking.  It  grows  thriftily  and  bears 
regularly  and  abundantly  with  us,  and  is  very  showy  on  the 
tree,  but  it  is,  otherwise,  scarcely  third  rate.  It  was  raised 
from  seed,  by  an  Englishman,  in  Kent,  named  Diamond. 

Branches  long,  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  oval,  shaped 
like  an  Egg  Plum  or  Magnum  Bonum.  Skin  black,  covered 
with  a  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  coarse-grained,  and  rather 
dry — a  little  acid,  and  without  flavour  ;  separates  from  the  long 
pointed  stone.  [The  author  of  the  American  Orchardist  says, 
•*  flavour  superior !"] 

58.  DiAPRfs  RouGB.  §  Thomp.  Poit.  O.  Duh. 

Roehe  Coibon.      )  ac  to 
Imperial  Diadem. )  ^***^* 

The  Diapre6  Rouge,  or  Red  Diaper,  is  a  very  lai^  ana 
handsome  French  plum.  Mr.  Thompson  considers  it  synony- 
mous with  a  fine  English  variety,  better  known  here  as  the 
MfMMs,  or  Imperial  Diadem.  As  the  Mimms  plum  has  been 
fully  tested  by  us,  and  proves  to  be  a  Jirsi  rate  fruit  in  all  re^ 
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•peots,  m  tLifl  elimate,  we  give  the  followiog  descriptioa  and 

outline  drawu  from  the  fruit,  as  produced  by  us. 

A  rather  slow  grower,  branches  almost  smooth.     Fruit  large^ 

obovate.     Skin  of  a  reddish-purple,  with  a  few  golden  specks, 

and  a  light  blue  bloom 
easily  rubbed  off.  Stalky 
three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  hairy,  slight- , 
ly  inserted.  Flesh  pale 
green,  juicy,  very  melting, 
rich  and  delicious ;  separa- 
ting from  the  stone,  which 
is  quite  small.  Last  of 
August.. 

The  Diapre^  Rouge  is 
described  by  Poiteau  as 
having  a  thick,  rather  bit- 
ter skin,  exactly  the  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  fruit 
we  have  described.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that 
ouir  climate,  more  favour- 
able for  the  plum,  may 
produce  it  in  greater  per- 

59.  Elfrey.    Coxe.  Man. 

Elfty's  Pnme; 

A  native  plum,  first  described  by  Coxe.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  prune  plums,  with=  dry,  sweet  flesh,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  many  persons.  The  tree  is  thrifly,  with  rich  glossy 
leaves,  and  bears  to  a  fault. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval. 
Skin  blue.  Flesh  greenish,  very  sweet,  dry  and  firm,  parting 
very  freely  from  the  stone — ^indeed,  often  splitting  open  when 
fully  ripe. 

60.  FoTHBRiNGHAM.     Thomp.  Liud.  Mill. 

Sheen. 

Grove  Hbiue  Purple. 

An  old  English  plum  of  good  quality.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  originated  at  Sir  William  Temple's  seat — Sheen,  in  Surrey, 
where,  according  to  Lindley,  it  was  grown  before  1700,  und^r 
the  name  of  the  Sheen  plum. 

Branches  smooth.     Fruit  of  mediam  size,  obovate,  with  it 
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fittinet  tnture.  Skis  purple,  where  exposed,  but  in  the  shadh 
redJish,  sprinkle^i  with  small  specks,  and  covered  with  a  pale 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Flesh  pale  greenish-yellow, 
juicy,  sprightly,  and  rich,  separating  from  the  stone.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

61.  Frost  Gaojb.  §  Pom.  Man 

Frott  Flam. 

A  most  valuable  late  plum,  scarcely  yielding  to  any  other  lat0 
variety  in  the  excellence  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  ori- 
ginatCKl  in  Fishkill,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  it  has,  for  many 
years  past,  been  most  extensively  cultivated  for  market.  Before 
fully  ripe  it  abounds  with  sprightly,  sub- 
acid  juice,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
preserving,  and  when  mature  is  a  sweet 
and  luscious  fruit  for  the  dessert.  It  will 
hang  on  the  tree  till  very  late  frosts.  The 
tree  is  a  tall  upright  grower,  with  smooth 
and  rather  slender  shoots,  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  fruit  is  in  perfection 
about  the  first  of  October,  and  from  its 
lateness  and  good  quality  commands 
from  two  to  five  dollars  a  bushel,  even 
when  hundreds  of  bushels  are  sent  to 
New- York  market  at  once.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  below  tiff- 183.  EnM  Chgt. 
medium  size,  roundish-oval,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side. 
Skin  deep  purple,  with  a  few  brown  specks,  and  a  thin  bloom. 
Stalk  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  juioy,  sweet, 
rich  and  melting,  adhering  to  the  stone. 

62.  GouATR.    Thomp.  Lind. 

Caledonian.  (^«one.) 
Saint  Cload. 
Steen's  Emperor. 
Wilmot's  late  Orleans. 

A  large  and  handsome  plum,  not  quite  first  rate,  but  well  de- 
serving cultivation.     It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Necta 
rine  plum,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  its  gray,  very 
iowny  shoots.     It  bears  fine  crops. 

*  Eighteen  hundred  dollars  have  been  received  by  a  single  farmer  in  thit 
vicinity,  for  a  tingle  season's  crop  of  thn  plum.  Hating  some  affinity  to  th« 
0Bmaon,  it  is,  in  some  districts,  Jiablo  to  the  kntfU,  but  trifling  caro  ml  "'^ 
|«aiah  this  aaemy. 
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Fruit  large,  roundish-oblong,  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the 
Buture.  Skin  a  fine  deep  red,  approaching  purple,  a  little  paler 
la  the  shade,  dusted  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  Stalk  three  quar. 
ters  of  an  inch  long,  deeply  inserted  in  a  well  marked  hollow. 
Flesh  yellow,  adheres  considerably  to  the  stone,  rather  juicy 
with  a  brisk,  sprightly  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

63.  GwALSH.     Thomp. 

A  fruit  little  known  out  of  New-Jersey,  where,  we  believe,  i<» 
h  a  native.  We  received  it  from  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burling. 
toa-y  N.  J.  It  is  large,  showy  and  prolific,  and  about  the  quality 
of  the  Red  Magnum  Bonum. 

Branches  nearly  smooth.  Fruit  large,  regularly  fortned,  obo« 
vate,  with  scarcely  any  suture.  Skin  rich,  dark  purple,  cover- 
ed with  blue  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slender,  not  quite  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  of  sprightly  fla* 
vour,  mixed  with  a  slight  acid,  and  adheres  to  the  stone*  Second 
quality.     Middle  of  August. 

64.  HoLLAin).     Pom.  Man.  Ken. 

Bine  Holland. 
Holland  Prune. 

A  pleasant,  late  plum,  of  second  quality^  handed  down  tcom 
the  old  Dutch  gardens  of  New. York,  and  perhaps,  originally 
brought  over  by  the  first  settlers  of  that  city. 

Branches  downy,  rather  slender.  Fruit  round,  slightly  flat 
tened»  Skin  blue  or  light  reddish-purple,  covered  with  a  blud 
bloom.  Stalk  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
sweet  and  pleasant,  separating  freely  from  the  stone.  It  hangs 
a  long  while  on  the  tree,  to  which  the  stalk  adheres  rather 
closely,  ripening  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sop- 
tember. 

65.  Horse  Plum.     Thomp.  Floy. 

huge  EstAy  Damaon.  >  ofFrinm 
Sweet  Damson.  >  and  Ken . 

A  very  common  and  inferiour  fruit,  which  reproduces  itself 
from  seed,  and  is  almost  naturalized  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle 
States.     The  seedlings  make  good  stocks  for  the  nursery. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  with  a  deep 
miture  on  one  side.  Skin  purple  in  the  sun,  reddish  on  the 
shaded  side,  with  blue  bloom.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  rathei 
irjr  and  acid,  separates  from  the  stone.     Last  of  August. 
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6«.  Howbll's  Eablt. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  early  fruit,  ripenifig  about  tbfc  aOlk 
of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  Morocco.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Mr.  B.  Howell,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  who  broughl  the  pareia 
tree  when  a  sucker,  from  Virginia.  It  appears  to  us  UBlike 
any  other  described  variety.     The  fruit  is  remarkably  fragrant 

Wood  slender,  gray  and  downy,  hedires  small,  oval,  downy. 
Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  oval,  without  any  suture,  a 
little  angular.  Stalk  slender,  threre  fourths  of  an  ineblofigi  set 
'even  with  the  surface.  Skin  light  brown,  often  greenish^yellow 
on  the  shaded  side,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bkxjm:  Flesh  am- 
ber coloured,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  perftlMedflaik)ur, 
separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small  andov*!*  Very 
productive. 

67.  IcKWOBTH  Imperathice.  §  Thotop. 

Knight's  No.  6. 

The  Ickworth  Imperatrice  was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  and  is  a  hybrid  between  Blue  Imperatrice  and 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  recent  and  valu- 
able additions  to  the  class  of  late  plums,  prolonging  this  form- 
erly fleeting  fruit  the  whole  autumn.  It  hangs  a  long  while  on 
the  tree,  and  if  gathered  and  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  will  l^ep 
many  weeks — ^muoh  longer  than  any  other  variety,  and  is,  per^ 
haps,  one  of  the  best  late  dessert  sorts. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  rather  above  medium:  size,  obovate. 
Skin  purple,  peculiarly  traced  or  embroidered  with  streaks  of 
golden  fawn  colour.  Stalk  moderately  long  and  thick.  Flesh 
greenish-yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  rich,  mostly  adhterii^  to  the 
stone,  which  is  rather  small.  Ripens  ea^rly  in  October,  and 
may  be  kept  till  Christmas,  gradually  becomiDg  dryer  and  more 
sugary.  It  will,  even  if  laid  away  in  paper  in  a  dry  place,  b»- 
come  an  excellent  prune,  and  it  has  been  found  in  this  state, 
and  with  an  excellent  flavour,  the  next  somtner; 

68.  Italian  Damask.     Liiid. 

Dunas  dltalie.  *  O.  Duh.  TkoH^, 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  middle  sized,  nearly  round,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  base,  and  having  a  well  marked  suture  extending 
from  the  stalk  to  the  apex.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  slendier, 
inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity.  Skin  violet,  becoming  brown 
when  fully  ripe.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  Arm,  and  sepbratea 
clean  from  the  stone.  Juice  very  sweet  and  high  flavoured.- 
Stone  oval,  rather  thick.     End  of  August.     [IdndlepU  Gfdde,} 
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To  thb  we  will  add  that  the  Moioooo  (with  <2aioaf  shoots)  is 
oAen  iniAken  £>r  this  plum  in  this  country. 

69.  LoxBARD.    Ken. 

Blocker's  Scarlet 
BeelDDan'd  Scariet 

The  Lombard  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  plum,  of  pleasant  fla« 
▼oui»  and  it  has  qualities  that  will  always  make  it  popular  ;— 
great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  and  the  power  of  holding  its 
fruit  uninjured  in  those  light  sandy  soils  where  most  other  sorts 
are  punctured  and  fall  by  the  curculio. 

It  was  called  the  Lombard  plum  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti« 
cultural  Society,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lombard,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  first  brought  it  into  notice  in  that  state ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  received  by  him  from  Judge  Piatt,  of  Whitesborough, 
N.  Y.,  who  raised  it  from  seed.  But  it  was  previously  well 
known  here  by  the  name  of  Bleecker's  Scarlet    Never  having 

been  described  under  that  name,  how. 
ever,  we  adopt  the  present  title.  The 
tree  has  strikingly  crumpled  leaves, 
thrifty,  bright  purple,  glossy  shoots, 
and  grows  with  much  vigour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  slightly  flattened 
at  either  end  ;  suture  obscure.  Stalk 
I  quite  slender,  scarcely  three-fourths 
'of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  broad,  ab- 
ruptly narrowing  cavity.  Skin  deli- 
cate violet  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  dot- 
ted with  red,  and  dusted  thinly  with 
Moom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  juicy,  and 
pleasant,  but  not  rich ;  adhering  to  the 
Wig.  184.  l^mbofd.         stone.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

70.  Long  ScABLBt. 

Scarlet  Gage. 

Bed  Gage,  (oMorradfEy,  ifmrntk) 

A  bright  red,  oblong  fruit,  very  handsome  upon  the  tree,  which 
usually  hangs  heavy  laden  with  its  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  this 
part  of  the  Hudeon,  and  has  been  disseminated  by  us.  It  is  a 
little  tart,  and  of  second  rate  flavour,  but  it  is  highly  valued  for 
the  bright  red  transparent  jelly,  that  is  made  from  the  fruit, 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  variety. 

Shoots  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-obovate,  swol- 
len on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  tapering  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
bright  red  in  the  sun,  pale  yellowish-red  on  the  sba4y  sids^ 
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eorered  with  a  fine  lilac  bloom.  Stalk  three  .foorths  of  an  ineh 
long,  set  in  a  nairow  oaTity.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  jni9)r,  acid  at 
first,  but,  if  allowed  to  hang,  it  becomes  rather  rich  and  sweet 
It  adheres  to  the  stone.     Last  of  August. 

71.  Orleans.    Llnd.  Thomp. 

Momieiir.  }  of  the 

Monstenr  Ordinaire.        )  froidb. 

Old  OrlMXM.  « 

BedDamadL. 

The  most  popular  English  market  plum,  being  hardy  and 
uniformly  productive.  It  is  not  generally  cultivated  here,  being 
considered  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  is  supplanted  by  better  Ame- 
rican sorts.     As  a  kitchen  fruit,  it  is  chiefly  esteemed. 

Branches  gray,  and  very  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  round, 
a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  distinct  suture.  Skin  dark 
red,  becoming  purple  in  the  sun.  Stalk  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellowish,  sweet,  mixed 
with  acid,  and  separates  freely  from  the  stone.  Ripens  a  Lttle 
after  the  middle  of  August. 


72.  O&LEANS,  Early.     Thomp.  Lind. 


New  Early  Orleaiu.  Monsieur  HAtif. 

New  Orleans.  Monsieur  Hatif  delofihe 

Grimwood*8  Early  Orleans.  Monunorency.     \FrendL 
Hampton  Court. 


del  of ( 
r.     {Fra 


The  Early  Orleans  is  very  near  like  the  foregoing  in  all  re. 
spects,  except  that  it  ripens  ten  days  earlier — about  the  first  of 
August  here,  with  the  Morocco — which  makes  it  far  more  desi- 
rable. Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
common  Orleans,  a  little  more  oval,  and  with  a  more  shallow 
suture.  Stalk  sometimes  half  an  inch  long  and  stout,  some- 
times longer  and  more  slender,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Skin 
a  little  marbled.  Flesh  yellowish-green,  of  brisk  flavour,  rathef 
richer  than  the  old  Orleans,  and  separates  from  the  stone.  A 
good  bearer. 

Wilmot's  Nbw  EARLr  Orleans,  ( Wilmofs  Large  Orleans^ 
&c.,)  so  strongly  resembles  the  foregoing  in  appearance,  time  of 
ripening,  etc.,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  a  separate  description. 

73.  Orleans,  Smith's.  §   Pom.  Man.* 


VkAtt  Pordrigon.         >  tncomdfy,  o/l 

Red  Magnum  Bonum.  )   American  gardens^ 

Smith's  Orleans,  the  largest  and  finest  of  this  class  of  plums, 
*  Deeerlbed,  by  an  error  in  the  Pomok^cal  Manual,  as  a  fretitom. 
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18  a  native  variety  raised  from 
the  old  Orleans  about  20  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Go  wan  us, 
Long  Island.  It  is  one  o.'  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  plum  trees, 
making  straight,  glossy,  red- 
dish-purple shoots,  seven  or 
eight  feet  long  in  the  nursery, 
with  dark  green,  crimped 
leaves.  It  bears  regularly 
and  well,  in  almost  any  soil,  its 
fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  has  that  blending  of  sweet 
and  acid  in  its  flavour,  which 
renders  it,  to  our  taste,  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  all 
plums.  It  is  deservedly  a  fa- 
vourite in  American  gardens.  Fig.  125.    Smith's  Orleans. 

Bearing  branches  smooth,  or  nearly  so.  Fruit  large,  often 
of  the  largest  size,  oval,  rather  widest  towards  the  stalk,  a  little 
irregular,  with  a  strongly  marked  suture  on  one  side.  Stalk 
quite  small  and  slender,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  in- 
serted  in  a  deep  narrow  cavity.  Skin  reddish -purple,  covered 
with  a  deep  blue  bloom.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  a  little  firm,  very 
juicy,  with  a  brisk,  rich  vinous  flavour,  (not  sweet  and  cloy- 
ing,) and  adheres  to  the  stone.  Ripens  from  the  20t!]  to  the 
last  of  August,  and  hangs  for  some  time  on  the  tree,  becoming 
very  dark  in  colour. 

By  an  error,  this  variety  was  sent  out  from  the  gardens  here 
for  several  years,  as  the  Violet,  or  Blue  Perdrigon,  a  smaller, 
and  very  dififerent  fruit,  and  bears  this  name  still,  in  some  col- 
lections. 

74.  Isabella.    Thomp. 

This  is  an  attractive  looking  English  plum,  of  a  fine  red  co 
lour,  and  of  good  flavour,  though  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  the 
coloured  plate  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  ;  but  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  large  collection. 

Branches  quite  downy  and  gray,  like  those  of  the  Orleans. 
Fruit  medium  size,  oval,  rather  narrower  towards  the  stalk.  Skin 
dark  dull  red  in  the  sun,  paler  in  the  shade,  and  thickly  sprink- 
led with  darker  coloured  dots.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  a  little  hairy,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  yellow, 
rich,  juicy,  with  a  smart  flavour,  and  adheres  to  the  pointed 
■tone.    L«t  of  August. 
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75.  Kirkb's.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Kirke's  plrnn  is  a  variety  which  came  to  us  from  Enginnd, 
where  it  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirke,  the  iHir« 
seryman  at  Brompton.  Its  excellent  flavour  and  productiref)es«i 
will  bring  it  into  favour  here.  The  sort  usually  known*  in  ouf 
nurseries  under  this  name,  is  incorrect.  In  general  appearance 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  the  R^eine  Claude  Violette,  or  Purple 
Gage. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  with  very 
little  suture.  Skin  dark  purple,  with  a  few  golden  dots,  and 
coated  with  an  unusually  thick  blue  bloom,  which  adheres  pretty 
closely.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich 
in  flavour.  It  separates  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  flat  and 
broad.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

70.  Morocco.  §   Thomp.  Lind. 

Earlv  Morocco. 

Black  Morocco. 

Eariy  Black  Morocco 

Earlv  Damask.    MUL 

Black  Damask.    Fors. 

Italian  Damask,  {tnoorrecOy,  cftome.) 

One  of  the  very  best  of  the  early  purple  plums,  ripening  at 
the  beginning,  of  August,  ten  days  before  the  Washington,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  a  place,  even  in  small  gardens.  It  is  a 
moderate  bearer. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  with  a 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  a  little  flattened  at  both  ends.  Skis 
dark  purple,  covered  with  a  pale  thin  bloom.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long,  rather  stout.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  adhering  slight- 
ly to  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  smart,  rich  flavour,  becoming  quite 
•weet  at  maturity. 

77.  Nectarine.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Caledonian.  Peach  Plum.   >  ineorrecHy 

Howell's  Large.  Prune  Pec  he.  )    of  some. 

Jenkins'  Imperial.  Louis  Philippe. 

A  fine  looking  frui  t,  probably  of  English  origin,  and  confound^ 
ed  by  some  with  the  Peach  Plum*  of  the  French.  Its  size,  anrf 
handsome  appearance,  will  always  give  it  a  place  in  the  plutii' 
orchard,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  will  hardly  rank  as  tf 
first  rate  dessert  fruit,  being  decidedly  inferiour  to'  the  Colunerllltt 

•  For  the  tn^^  Peach  Plum,  See  Supplement. 

* 
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ft  plum  of  eren  larger  dimensions.  The  young  trees  aro  readily 
known  by  their  straight,  large,  blunt  purplish  shoots,  nearlp 
smooth,  and  not  gray  and  downy,  like  those  of  the  Goliath. 

Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  regularly  formed^  roundish.  Stalk 
about  half  an  ineh  long,  rather  stout^  and  set  in  a  wide  shallow 
depression.  Skin  purple,  dusted  with  a  blue  bloom.  Flesh  dull 
greeoiah-yellow,  becoming  *tinged  with  red  at  maturity,  a  little 
eoarse  grained,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour,  and  adhering  partially 
to  the  stone.  A  good  and  regular  bearer.  Ripens  about  the 
15th  of  August. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  lately  sent  to  this  country  trees  of  the  Peach 
Plum,  which  he  says  is  the  Prune  P^cke  of  Brittany,  superiour 
tOy  a&d  quite  distinct  from  the  Nectarine. 

78.  PsicocE  DB  Tours.  §  O.  Duh.  Tbomp.  Lind« 

Early  Toun. 

Violette  auive.  \  ^^^'  -"^ 

Noire  Hafive. 

Violet  de  Toura. 

Perdrigon  Violet.  >  moorreeUf 

Blue  Perdrigon.   )   of  tome. 

The  Early  Tours  plum  is  yet  very  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  but  deserves  a  more  general  trial,  as  it  is  esteemed 
abroad  as  an  excellent  very  early  plum,  ripening  the  last  of 
July,  among  the  first  of  the  season. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter,  oval,  with  a  shallow  suture.     Skin  deep  purple,  covered 

with  a  thick  azure  bloom. 
Stiiilk  half  an  inch  long,  set  in 
a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  at  first 
greenish,  but  becoming  dull 
yellow  at  maturity ;  a  little 
fibrous,  but  juicy,  sweet,  melt* 
ing,  and  slightly  perfumed ;  it 
adheres  considerably  to  tha 
stone. 


79.  PuHPLB  Favourite.  § 

This  delicious  fruit  received 
its  name  from  us  some  years 
ago.  The  tree  from  which  the 
stock  now  in  this  country  was 
derived,  stood  for  many  years 
(until  it  died  of  old  age,}  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  gardeit 
liere,  and  was  planted  bv  the 
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father  of  the  author.  Its  origin  we  were  never  able  to  lean^. 
and  we  have  not  been  able  during  all  our  pomolc^ical  re. 
searches  and  comparisons,  to  identify  it  with  any  other  sort. 

The  Purple  Favourite,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  plum  in  luscious  flavour.  It  is  more  juicy  and 
melting  than  the  Purple  Gage — and  has  some  affinity  to  the 
Diapree  Rouge,  or  Mimms.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden,  as  it  bears  well,  and  is  very  hardy.  In  the  nursery 
it  has  the  dwarfish  habit  of  the  Green  Gage,  but  more  slender 
•hoots. 

Branches  nearly  smooth,  short-jointed..  Fruit  medium  size, 
often  large,  round ish-obovate.  Suture  none.  Skin  light  brown 
in  the  shade,  brownish-purple  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  numerous 
golden  specks,  and  dusted  with  thin,  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk 
three.fourths  to  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  very  slight  depression. 
Flesh  pale,  greenish,  very  juicy,  tender,  melting,  with  a  lus- 
cious  sweetness.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone,  which  is  very 
small  and  roundish.  Begins  to  ripen  about  the  20th  of  August, 
and  will  hang  for  a  fortnight  on  the  tree. 

This  is  known,  incorrectly,  as  the  Purple  Gage,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

80.  PusPLB  Gage*  §  Lind.  Pom.  Mag. 

Reine  Claude  Violette.  Tktmm,  Ncit, 
Die  Violette  Kb'ninff  Claudie.  Siddar, 
Violet  Queen  Claude. 

The  Pufple  Gage  holds  the 
first  place  for  high  flavour 
among  puiple  plums  abroad. 
Athough  it  is  as  well  known  in 
France  under  the  title  of  the 
Reine  Claude  Violette,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  that  of  the  Purple 
Gage,  yet  its  native  country  is 
pot  precisely  determined. 

Branches  smooth,  much  like 
those  of  the  Green  Gage.  Fruit 
medium  sized,  shaped  like  the 
Green  Gage,   roundish,  a  little 

flattened.     Suture  shallow,  but  

distinct.      Stalk   an   inch  long,  pjg,  127.   purpU  Chige. 

rather  thick,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Skin  a  little  thick,  violet, 
dotted  with  pale  yellow  and  covered  with  light  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenishyellow,  rather  firm,  rich,  sugary,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  separates  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval  and  conw 
pressed.  Ripens  rather  late,  and  will  hang  on  the  tree— ehriv» 
elling  a  little,  but  not  cracking— «11  the  month  of  September. 


exd  ob  pxtrple  plums.  3(^ 

81.  Pond's  Seedling. 

Pond's  Purple.    Ken. 

A  productive  plum  of  only  second  quality.  It  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Samuel  Pond,  a  nurseryman  near  Boston, 
but  the  original  tree  grew  in  the  garden  of  Henry  Hill,  Esq., 
in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish.  Skin 
purple.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather  dry,  separates 
from  the  stone,  sweet,  mingled  with  acid,  of  tolerable  flavour. 
Ripens  early  in  August,  and  hangs  a  long  time. 

82.  Peolt's  Earlt  Blue.  * 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  of  medium  quality,  which  we  received 
from  Mr.  Manning.  Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  middle 
sized,  oblong,  suture  scarcely  visible.  Skin  very  dark  blue, 
covered  with  light  blue  bloom.  Stalk  short,  uneven.  Flesh 
yellow,  of  pleasant  flavour,  adhering  partially  to  the  stone, 
which  is  not  large,  but  rather  bluntly  terminated.  Ripens 
about  the  10th  of  August. 

83.  Prune  D'Agen.     Nois. 

D*AfBii.         )  Thomp.  Agen  Dstts. 

Prune  d'Ast  >  St.  IMbnrin. 

Robe  de  Seigent  Prune  de  Brignole,  iqf  tome,) 

A  French  prune,  of  good  quality,  chiefly  used  for  drying  or 
preserving.  Branches  smooth,  leaves  narrow.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate,  flattened  on  one  side.  Skin  purple,  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  short.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  sweet.  It 
is  a  freestone,  and  makes  an  excellent  prune.  It  ripens  late  in 
September,  and  bears  prodigious  crops. 

84.  Peitnk,  Manning's  Long  Blue.  § 

LofB  Lone  Blue.    Hon. 
Maxuing'sliOiig  Blue. 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune,  we  received  from  the  late  Mr- 
Manning,  with  the  account  that  it  was  had  by  him  without  a 
name,  from  Landreth's  Nursery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  seedling  of  the  common  Quetsche,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  this  family  of  plums.  Its  large  size,  long  keeping,  and  late. 
ness,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  beaxs  most  abundant  crops,  mak« 
it  ft  good  market  fruit 
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Branches  smooth.  ProfI 
quite  large,  long-oval,  a  little 
one-sided,  with  an  obscure 
suture.  Stalk  very  long,  and 
slender,  set  in  a  veiy  trifling 
depression.  Skin  dark  pur- 
pie,  with  a  thick  blue  bloom. 
Flesh  greenisij-yellow,  firm, 
rather  juicy,  with  a  sweet, 
sprightly,  pleasant  flavour.. 
It  separates  pretty  readily 
from  the  stone,  which  is  lopff 
and  pointed.  First  to  last  of 
September.  Ripens  gradu-. 
ally,  and  bears  carriage  well. 

85.  Queen  Mother.   Thorvpi 
Ray.  Liad. 

RedQ.DeeB  Motfier. 
Pigeon's  Heart 
Violet. 


A  neat  little  reddish  plumi 
long  known  in  European 
Fig.  128.  Manming't  Long  Bkte  Prune,  gardens.  Branches  smooth, 
rather  feeble  in  growth.  Fruit  rather  small,  rouod,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Skin  dark,  purplish-red  in  the  sun,  pale  red- 
dish amber  in  thq  shade,  with  many  reddish  dots.  Stalk  half  an 
inch  long.  Flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  rich,  separating  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.     September. 

86.  QuBTSCHE,  OR  Geeman  Prune.     Thomp. 

Common  Quetsche.  ZwetBche.  ^ 

True  Lane  German  Prmw.  QjietscKe  GroMO. 

Turkkh  Qaetache.  Prune  d'AIlemagne.  ^   a«.to 

Leipasia  Quetsche  d'AIlemagne  Grosse.  '  Thai^ 

Sweet  Prune.  Damas  Qros. 

Damask.  Covetche. 

Imperatrice  Violette.  ) 

Imperatrice  Violette  Gnwe.  \  incorrectly,  of  some, 

Damas  Violet  Gros.  ) 

So  many  plums  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Grerman 
Prune,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  fickle  title,  a  circumstanee 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prune  frequently  comes  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  from  seed,  and  in  prune  growing  di^riets  this 
is  a  popular  way  of  increasing  them,  while  it,  of  course,  gives 
rise  to  many  shades  of  character.  It  if  a  valuable  olaas  of 
plums,  pf  fair  quality  for  the  table,  but  most  QBteemed  &r  dry 
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tog  aad  {)iFuse^*|/iag--^ed3(an4^  laksaoervS,  and  haji^lag  ]oog  cm  tka 
Ufie.     T^  oonunoQ  Gerinan  Pi^uie  is  deserijbad  ^s  follows. 

Bramcbes  smooda.  Fruit  Loog-^y^l,  Bear,  two  inches  long, 
jjeculiarl^  swollen  onxuie  <si4e,  aj^xira,wn  out  totWArds  the  stalk. 
Suture  distinctly  marked.  Skin  purple,  ivith  a  tiii:.k  ^m 
bloom.  Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  slightly 
inserted.  Fleaii  firm,  green,  bwbsA  and  pleasant,  separates 
from  the  stone,  which  'is  flat,  very  long«  and  a  little  curved. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 

This  prynp  i^^  perh¥-f>s,  the  most  uniyensal  and  njiQ^t  y^liiable 
fruit  tree  in  (jerni^ny,  Hungary,  Saxony^  and  all  central  Eu- 
rope. Preserved,  it  is  y9ed  in  winter  as  a  substitijte  for  butter, 
by  the  laboring  peasantry :  and  dried,  it  is  a  $QMrce  of  large 
profit  in  cpn^merce.  In  this  country,  it  is  yet  but  little  known, 
but  from  the  gjre^t  ha;"diness  and  productiveness  of  the  tree,  it 
may  be  worth  ^trijeil  on  a  large  scale. 

The  AtTsxaiAN  Qustsche,  Thomp,  (QuetscTie  d^  BrMne,  Bre 
pien  Prur^y)  is  a  sub- variety,  much  like  the  foregoing,  purple, 
a  freestone,  of  rather  better  flavour,  and  ripening  somewhat 
later. 

St.  Jamps'  Qir)STfiCHB,  is  another  varjlety,  with  siiK)Oth  branch, 
es,  and  oblong  fruit  of  medium  size ;  flesh  purple,  adheres  to 
the  stone,  of  very  good  fiavpur.  It  yields  great  crops.  Sep- 
tember. 

87.  RoYALE,     O.  Duh.  I^omp.  Nds. 

La  Roynle.    Lmd,  Hooker. 

The  Royaie*  a  Prenqh  variety, 
k  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest 
filums.  It  is  peculiarly  crisp,  with 
a  very  high  flavour,  and  is  remark- 
al^e  hr  the  exceedingly  thick  coat 
of  bloom  which  covers  the  skin. 
The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  forms 
a  bushy,  spreading  head,  and  its 
very  downy  shoots  have  a  gray 
or  whitish  appearance.  It  bears 
regularly,  but  moderately,  and, 
though  not  fit  for  the  orchard,  it  is 
a  first  rate  garden  fruit. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oflen  quite 
large  ;  round,  lessening  a  little  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Suture  distinct 
at  the  apex  on  one  side  only.  Skin 
reddish- purple,  dotted  with  light  brown  specks,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  pale  bloom,  which  adheres  closely.  Stalk  three- 
ioarths  of  an  inch  long,  downy,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.     Flesh 
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dull  yellour,  nther  firm,  but  melting,  very  jnioy,  whh  an  ax- 
ceedinglj  rich,  Tinoa*  flavour;  it  separates  from  the  stone, 
which  is  small,  roundish,  pointed  at  both  ends.  Ripe  the  last 
of  August,  and  will  hang,  aropping  gradually,  till  the  middle  of 
September. 

88.  Rbd  Pebdbigon.    Lind.  Pors. 

Peidiigon  Roqge.    Noig, 

An  agreeable  late  French  plum,  which  hangs  a  good  while 
on  the  tree,  improving  in  flavour,  till  it  becomes  very  sweet  and 
excellent.     It  appears  to  be  a  very  hardy  grower. 

Branches  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly 
oval.  Skin  at  first  pale,  but  becoming  fine  deep  red,  dotted 
with  fawn-coloured  specks,  and  dusted  with  much  lilac  bloom. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a  small  round  cavity. 
Flesh  bright  yellow,  a  little  crisp  and  firm,  quite  juicy  and 
sweet,  and  parts  freely  from  the  stone.  Last  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

89.  Red  Maontth  Bonttm.     Lind.  Thomp.  Mill. 


Purple 
Bedin 


En.  Imp^riale  Violette. 

ImpSnaL  Impiriale  Roi 


ImpeiiaL  Dame  Aubart  Yiplette. 

Purple  Magimm  Boiuim.  Imp6riale. 

Florence.  Prune  d'oBofl 
lapwrinl  Violet 


SLS^ 


The  Red  Magnum  Bonum  is  a  large,  hands<)me,  egg^haped 
fruit,  seen  in  abundance  in  cur  markets,  and  chiefly  ^ued  ht 
cooking  and  preserving,  being  rather  harsh  for  the  dessert.  In 
fine  dry  seasons,  it  becomes  of  tolerable  flavour. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  large,  much  like  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum  in  form,  oval,  with  a  strong  suture,  on  one  side  of  which 
the  fruit  is  more  swollen.  Skin  rather  pale  in  the  shade,  but 
deep  red  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with  many  gray  dots,  and  dusted 
with  but  little  pale  bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  slender, 
set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm  and  coarse, 
%vith  a  sub-acid  flavour,  separating  from  the  stone,  which  is  oval 
and  pointed.     Last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  this  plum  has  been  several 
times  reproduced  from  seed,  on  the  North  River,  and  with  little 
diflerence  of  character,  except  that  some  are  freestones  and 
others  clingstones. 

Duane's  purple  is  often  confoundec^ith  the  Red  MagnUiTi 
Bonum.  It  is  a  much  better  plum,  and  is  easily  distinguished, 
even  when  not  in  fruit,  by  its  very  gray,  dornny  shoots* 


BBO  OB  PfTRrLB  FLTTMS.  *  SIS 

SO.  Royals  dc  Tours.  §  0.  Duh.  Polt.  Thomp« 

Boyal  Toanu 

Tills  capital,  early  plum,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  ia 
Prance,  is  yet  very  scarce  in  this  country,  (two  or  three  spun- 
iHis  sorts  having  been  received  by  this  name,)  but  deserves  to 
become  generally  known  and  cultivated,  fts  flavour  is  of  Ihe 
finest,  and  it  commences  ripening  at  the  last  of  July,  before 
most  of  the  fine  varieties. 

Branches  always  quite  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  bat 
marked  with  a  large  and  deep  suture  extending  quite  half 
round,  and  enlarged  on  one  side.  At  the  apex  is  a  small 
white  depressed  point.  Skin  lively  red  in  the  shade,  deep  vio- 
let in  the  sun,  with  many  minute  golden  dots,  and  coated  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom.  Ststlk  half  to  tbree-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
stout,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flesh  greenish,  rather  firm,  with 
%  rich,  high  flavoured,  abundant  Ji^iice.  It  adheres  closely  to 
die  stone,  which  ij^  large,  oval,  and  flattened. 

91.  RoYALE  HItive.  §  Thomp.  Noigu 

Early  EoyftL 

A  new  early  plum  of  French  origin,  and  the  highest  excel- 
lence. It  is  yet  very  scarce  with  us,  having  lately  been  re- 
ceived from  the  ^rden  of  tiie  London  Horticultural  Society. 
It  strongly  resembles,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  the 
Purple  Gage,  or  Reine  Claude  Violate,  but  ripens  a  month 
earlier. 

Branches  very  downy.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a 
little  wider  towards  the  stalk.  Skin  light  purple,  dotted,  (and 
faintly  streaked,)  with  brownish-yellow,  and  covered  with  a 
blue  bloom.  Stalk  half  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Flesh  amber  yellow,  with  an  unusually 
rich,  high  flavour,  and  parts  from  the  stone,  (adhering  slightly, 
till  ripe.)  Stone  small,  flattened,  ovate.  Begins  to  ripen  about 
6x9  ^Otb  of  July. 

92.  Red  Gage.  \  Pom.  Man. 

An  American  plum,  of  delicious  flavour,  very  hardy,  and  a 
prodigious  bearer.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  from  the  Green  Gage, 
by  the  elder  Wm.  Prince,  of  the  Flushing  Nurseries,  in  1790. 
It  grows  very  vigorously,  and  is  distinguished,  when  young,  by 
'ts  deep  green,  crimped  foliage. 

Branches  dark  reddish,  smooth*    Fruit  about  as  large  as  the 

?7 
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Green  Gage,  but  more  oval,  regularl;^ 
formed.  Skin  brownish  or  brick  redj 
with  little  bloom.  Stalk  rather  slen. 
der,  set  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Flenli 
greenish-amber,  very  juicy,  melting, 
sugary,  and  luscious.  It  parts  freely 
from  the  stone,  which  b  small.  Mid* 
die  of  August. 

[This  is  quite  distinct  irom  the 
Loifo  ScARLBT,  (which  see,)  some- 
times called  Red  Gage,  or  Scarlet 
Gage.] 


FIf.  130.    RedOag^, 


08.  Rrm's  Early. 

Two  new  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  an  English 
nurseryman  of  reputation.  Their  parent  was  the  Pr^coce  de 
Tours,  but  they  are  said  to  be  earlier,  hardier,  and  more  prolific 
than  that  variety. 

"  River's  Early,  No.  1,"  has  downy  shoots ;  No.  2,  Ima 
smooth  shining  shoots.  Both  bear  oval,  purple  fruit,  of  medium 
size ;  flesh  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent  They  ripen  the  last  of 
July. 

94.  SmssB.    Thomp.  Poit. 


Honsieiir  Twd]£ 
Pnme  d'Alteo*. 
Pnme  Siii«e. 
SwHB  Plum. 

A  handsome  October  plum,  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Su 
Martin,  or  Coe's  Late  Red,  and  ripening  about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  earlier.  It  is  very  different  from  the  oval  plum,  in- 
correctly known  as  the  Sendana  about  Boston.* 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  globular,  rather  large,  with  a  broad 
shallow  suture  on  one  side,  and  terminating  in  a  depressed  point 
Skin  pale  red  in  the  shade,  but  lively  violet  red  in  the  sun,  dot- 
ted with  numerous  specks — a  little  marbled,  and  coated  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  set 
in  a  wide  hollow.  Flesh  greenish-yellow,  crackling  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  brisk,  rich  flavour,  in  which  there  is  a  slight,  but 
pleasant  sharpness.  It  adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  thiokf 
with  a  rough  edge.     September,  to  the  middle  of  October 

"^  Sm  BI119  ImpemtfiM. 
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95.  Shabf's  Empssor.    Thomp. 

Benyer's  Yictorift  t 
Queen  Victoria  ! 

A  beautiful  new  plum  from  England,  which  will  prove  at 
addition  to  our  collection.  It  bears  abundantly,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  tender  ^one. 

Branches  strong,  downy,  and  foliage  large.  Fruit  quite 
lai^,  roundish-oval.  Skin,  when  exposed,  of  a  fine  bright, 
lively  red,  paler  in  the  shade,  with  a  delicate  bloom.  Flesh 
deep  yellow,  separates  from  the  stone,  of  a  pleasant,  moderately 
rich  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  September. 

Denyer's  Victoria  resembles  this,  but  we  require  another  trial 
before  pronouncing  them  identical. 

96.  Thomas. 

A  new  plum,  of  a  lively,  deep  salmon  colour,  with  a  red 
cheek  ;  a  very  attractive  contribution  to  the  dessert,  though  not 
of  first  rate  flavour.  It  is  a  native  variety,  and  the  fruit  was 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Thomas,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  fine 
•  tree  in  his  garden.  It  was  thence  named  the  Thomas  Plum,  by 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It  has  some  resem- 
blance to  Sharp's  Emperor. 

Branches  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  a  little 
irregular,  and  rather  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  suture. 
Stalk  hairy,  half  an  inch  or  more,  long,  stout,  set  in  a  small,, 
narrow  cavity.  Skin  salmon  colour,  with  numerous  dots,  and  a 
soft  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  a  little  coarse  grained,  but 
with  a  mild,  pleasant  flavour,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  peculiarly  light  coloured.     Ripe  the  last  of  Augustj 

and  bears  admirably. 

< 

97.  ViEGiN.     Thomp. 

Lately  received  'from  England,  where  it  has  the  reputation 
of  bearing  ^'  some  resemblance  to  the  Reine  Claude  Yiolette, 
though  scarcely  so  rich."     It  has  not  yet  been  tested  here. 

Branches  smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin 
purple.  Flesh  yellow,  of  rich  flavour,  and  separates  from  the 
ftone.     Ripens  the  last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 


Ornamental  Varieties. 
Tbere  are  few  varieties  of  plums,  which  are  considered 


imrely  ornamentaL  One,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exceptioB 
to  this,  as  it  is  scaroely  exceeded  in  beauty  is  the  month  of 
May  by  any  other  flowery  shrub— we  mean  the  Double  Flow- 
BBiNG  Slob.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  only  10  or  12  feet  high,  with 
quite  slender  shoots  and  leaves,  but  it  is  thickly  sprinkled,  every 
spring,  with  the  prettiest  little  double  white  blossoms  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  but  resembling  the  Lady  Banks'  rosea.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese— 
those  flower-lovintf  people. 

The  Common  ^glisu  Slos,  or  Blackthorn,  {Prunut  ^jaimm,) 
18  rather  an  ornamental  tree  in  shrubbery  plantations.  The 
branches  are  more  thorny  than  those  of  the  common  damson, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  quite  black,  but  covered  with  a 
thick  blue  bloom.  In  the  spring,  this  low  tree  is  a  perfect  cloud 
of  white  blossoms. 

The  DouBLB-BLOSSOMED  Plum  has  large  and  handsome, 
double  white  flowers.  Except  in  strong  soils,  however,  they 
are  apt  to  degenerate  and  become  single,  and  are,  indeed,  aJways 
inferiour  in  eflect  to  the  Double  Sloe, 

The  Cherry  Plum  we  have  already  described.  It  is  one  of 
the  fruit  bearing  sorts. 

1.  Selection  of  choice  varieties  for  a  small  garden.  Royal 
HAtive,  Hudson  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Jeflerson,  Lawrence's  Fa- 
vourite,  Huling's  Superb,  Purple  ravouritCi  Purple  Gage,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop. 

2.  Plums  that  will  hear  well  in  light  soils,  and  generally  wOh- 
stand  the  curculio,  Lombard,  Cruger's,  Blue  Gage,  Roe's  Au- 
tumn Gage,  Red  Gage,  Iiong  Scarlet,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Coe'a 
Golden  Drop,  and  all  the  Damsons. 

3.  Plums  suitable  for  a  cold  northern  climate.  Smith's  Or« 
leans,  Bleecker's  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  Corse's  Nota  Bene, 
Orleans,  Cruger's  Scaiiet,  Washington,  Duaae's  Purple* 

4.  Plums  suitable  for  a  southern  climate.  Bingham,  Imperial 
Gage,  Washington,  Large  Long  Blue,  Huling's  Superb,  Coe's 
L&te  Red;  Joe  s  Golden  Drop. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE    PEAR* 

Pyrus  ammmnis,  L.    Rotaoem,  of  botaniftB. 
IWkt,  of  the  Frencn ;  Bimebat  m,  German ;  Peer,  Dutch ;  Pero.  Italisn  ;  tafl 

Pera,  Spanish. 

The  Pear  is,  undeniably,  the  favourite  fruit  of  modern  times, 
and  modem  cultlTators.     Indeed,  we  believe  the  Pear  of  moctern 
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Hmett,  tfianks  to  the  science  ami  skill  of  horticultariflfts,  is  quite 
a  different  morsel  for  the  palate,  from  the  pear  of  two  or  three 
centuries  ago.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  one  of  the  most  austere  of 
all  fruits,  and  a  ch(^e  pear  of  our  fields,  really  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  wild  t3rpe,  seizes  ones  throat  with  such  an  unmer- 
ciful gripe,  as  to  leave  behind  it  no  soothing  remembrances  of 
nectar  and  ambrosia. 

80  long  ago  as  the  earliest  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pear  was 
considerably  cultivated.  It  was  common  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  and  fVom  the  latter  country,  was  transplanted  into  Italy. 
^'  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear  trees, 
and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato. 
Pliny  in  his  15th  book  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
his  time,  as  exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  number 
which  were  named  after  the  countries  from  which  they  were 
received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Costumine  is  the  most  de- 
licate and  agreeable.  The  Palernian  pear  was  esteemed  for 
its  juice  ;  and  the  Tibemian,  because  it  was  preferred  by  the 
Bmperor  Tiberius.  There  were  *  proud  pears'  which  were  so- 
called,  because  they  ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and 
*  winter  pears,'  pears  for  baking,  as  at  the  present  day."*  None 
of  these  old  Roman  rarieties  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
we  might  believe  some  of  them  approached  the  buttery  luscious- 
ness  of  our  modern  pears,  did  not  Pliny  pithily  add,  most  unfor- 
tunately for  their  reputation,  **  all  pears  whatsoever  are  but  a 
heavy  meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked." 

In  fact  the  really  delicious  qualities  of  this  fruit  were  not 
developed  until  about  Uie  seventeenth  century.  And  within  tlie 
last  sixty  years  the  pear,  subjected  to  constant  reproductic»i 
from  seed  by  Van  Mons  and  his  followers,  and  to  hybridizing  or 
crossing  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  English  cultivators  appears, 
at  length,  to  have  reached  almost  the  summit  of  perfection,  in 
beauty,  duration,  and  flavour.  Of  Professor  Van  Mons  and  his 
labours  of  a  whole  life,  almost  devoted  to  pears,  we  have  already 
spoken  in  our  first  chapter.  From  among  the  80,000  seedlings 
raised  by  himself,  and  the  many  thousands  reared  by  other  zeal- 
ous cultivators  abroad,  especially  in  Belgium— 'the  Eden  of  the 
pear  tree — there  have  been  selected  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  high  excellence*  In  this  country,  we  are  continually  adding 
to  the  number,  as,  in  our  newer  soil,  the  pear,  following  the 
natural  laws  of  successive  reproduction,  is  constantly  appearing 
in  new  seedling  forms.  The^high  flavour  of  the  Seckel  pear, 
an  American  variety,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  in  this  respect,  by 
any  European  sort,  proves  the  natural  congeniality  of  tli©  cli- 
mate of  the  northern  states  to  this  fruit. 

The  pear  tree  is  not  a  native  of  North  America,  but  was  in« 

*  Arboretum  Briaanie»tinm 
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trodaced  from  the  other  oootineot  In  Burope,  Western  Aeii| 
and  China,  it  grows  wOd,  in  company  with  the  apple,  in  hedgei 
and  woody  wastes.  In  its  wild  state,  it  is  hardier  and  longer* 
lived  than  the  apple,  making  a  taller  and  more  pyramidal  head, 
and  becoming  thicker  in  its  tmnk.  There  are  trees  on  record 
abroad,  of  great  size  and  age  for  fruit  trees.  M.  Bosc  mentioBa 
several  which  are  known  to  be  near  400  years  old.  There  is  a 
very  extraordinary  tree  in  Home  Lacy,  Herefordshire,  Bng- 
land— a  perry  pear— from  which  were  made  more  than  once, 
15  hogsheads  of  perry  in  a  single  year.  In  1805  it  covered 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  the  branches  bending  down  and 
taking  root,  and,  in  turn,  producing  others  in  the  same  way. 
Loudon,  in  his  recent  work  on  trees,  says  that  it  is  still  in  fine 
health,  though  reduced  in  size. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in  this  country,  is 
growing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Vineennes.  h  is 
not  believed  to  be  more  than  forty  years  old,  having  been  plant- 
ed- by  Mrs.  Ockletree.  The  girth  of  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  six  and 
a  half  feet ;  and  its  branches  extend  over  an  area  sixty-nine 
feet  in  diameter.  In  1834  it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears,  in 
1840  it  yielded  140  bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  al- 
ways ;  the  fruit  is  pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autumn,  and 
is  of  tolerable  flavour.*  Another  famous  specimen,  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  the  Stuyvesant  Pear  tree,  originally 
planted  by  the  old  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New- York, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  standing,  in  fine 
vigour,  on  what  was  once  his  farm,  but  is  now  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  quite  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  fruit  is  a  plea- 
sant summer  pear,  somewhat  like  a  Summer  Bonchretien. 

Uses.  The  great  value  of  the  pear  is  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Next  to  this,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  baking,  stewing,  preserv- 
ing and  marmalades.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  truit  is  very 
generally  dried  in  ovens,  or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  the 
apple,  when  it  is  quite  an  important  article  of  food. 

Dessert  pears  should  have  a  melting,  soft  texture,  and  a 
sugary,  aromatic  juice.  Kitchen  pears,  for  baking  or  stewing, 
should  be  large,  with  firm  and  crisp  flesh,  moderately  juicy. 

The  juice  of  the  pear,  fermented,  is  called  Perry.  This 
is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  cider,  and  it  is  richer, 
and  more  esteemed  by  many  persons.  In  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Grermany, 
what  are  called  perry  pears — very  hardy  productive  sorts,  hav 
ing  an  austere  juice — are  largely  cultivated  for  this  purpose . 
In  several  places  in  our  eastern  states,  we  understand,  perry 
is  now  annually  made  in  considerable  quantities.     The  fruil 

*  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  in  Hovey'g  Magi^gitMt, 
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diould  be  ground  directly  after  being  gathered,  and  require! 
rather  more  isinglass — (say  1  j  oz.  to  a  barrel,)  to  fine  it,  on 
racking,  than  cider.  In  suitable  soil  the  yield  of  perry  to  the 
acre  is  usually  about  one  third  niore  than  that  of  cider. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  fine  grained,  and  makes,  when  stain* 
ed  black,  an  excellent  imitation  of  ebony.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed by  turners  for  making  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  will 
dye  yellow. 

Gathering  and  keeping  the  fruit.  The  pear  is  a  pecu- 
liar  fruit  in  one  respect,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  mind ; 
viz.  that  most  varieties  are  much  finer  in  fiuvour  if  picked  from 
ike  tree,  and  ripened  in  the  house,  than  if  allowed  to  become  fully 
matured  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  they  are  very  few.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  a 
great  many  varieties  which  are  only  second  or  third  rate,  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  the  highest  and  vichest  flavour 
if  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  allowed  to  mature  in  the 
house.  This  proper  season  is  easily  known,  first,  by  the 
ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,  but  worm-eaten  specimens,  which 
fall  soonest  from  the  tree ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  change  of  colour, 
and  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  its  branch,  on  gently 
raising  the  fruit.  The  fruit  should  then  be  gathered — or  so 
much  of  the  crop  as  appears  sufficiently  matured — and  spread 
out  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room*  or  upon  the  floor  of  the  garret. 
Here  it  will  gradually  assume  its  full  colour,  and  become  de- 
liciously  melting  and  luscious.  Many  sorts  which,  ripened  in 
the  sun  and  open  air,  arc  rather  dry,  when  ripened  within  door, 
most  abundantly  melting  and  juicy.  They  will  also  last  for 
a  considerably  longer  period,  if  ripened  in  this  way — maturing 
gradually,  as  wanted  for  use — and  being  thus  beyond  the  risk 
of  loss  or  injury  by  violent  storms  or  high  winds. 

Winter  dessert  pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as 
long  as  possible,  until  the  nights  become  frosty.  They  should 
then  be  wrapped  separately  in  paper,  packed  in  kegs,  barrels, 
or  small  boxes,  and  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  room,  free  from  frost. 
Some  varieties,  as  the  D'Aremberg,  will  ripen  finely  with  no 
other  care  than  placing  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellar,  like 
apples.  But  most  kinds  of  the  finer  winter  dessert  pears, 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  apartment  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  their  usual  season  of  maturity.  They  should  be 
kept  covered,  to  prevent  shrivelling.  Many  sorts  that  are  com- 
paratively tough  if  ripened  in  a  cold  apartment,  become  very 
melting,  buttery  and  juicy,  when  allowed  to  mature  in  a  roon* 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  60  or  70  degrees. 


^  So  important  is  the  ripening  of  pean  in  the  house  that  nuMt  amatenn  of  thit 
fruit,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  small  room  set  apart,  and  fitted  up 
with  sbeives  in  tien,  to  be  used  solely  as  a  fruit  room. 


VwoffABATion,  The  finer  sorts  of  pears  are  eontfnticd  or  in 
creased,  by  grafting  and  budding,  and  the  stocks,  on  which  to 
work,  are  either  seedlings  or  suckers.  Sucker  stocks  have  usu 
ally  such  indifferent  roots,  they  are  so  liable  to  produce  suckers, 
oonlinually,  themselves,  and  are  so  much  less  healthy  than  seed- 
lings, that  they  are  now  seldom  used  by  good  cultivators  ; 
though,  if  quite  young  and  thrifty,  they  will  often  make  gocxi 
stocks. 

Seedlings,  however,  are,  by  far,  the  best  stocks  for  the  pear, 
in  all  cases  ;  and  seedlings  from  strong  growing,  healthy  pears, 
of  common  quality-— such  as  grow  about  most  farmer's  gardens, 
are  preferable,  for  stocks,  to  those  raised  from  the  best  varie- 
ties— ^being  more  hardy  and  vigorous. 

As  it  is,  usually,  found  more  difficult  to  raise  a  good  supply  of 
seedling  pear  stocks  hi  this  country,  than  of  any  other  fruit  tree, 
we  will  here  rennark  that,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure 
success,  that  two  points  be  observed.  The  first,  is  to  clean  and 
sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  fruit  is  well  matured  ; 
the  second,  to  sow  it  only  in  deep  rich  soil.  It  should  be  previ- 
ously  trenched — if  not  naturally  deep — at  least  twenty  inches  or 
two  feet  deep,  and  enriched  with  manure  or  compost  mixed 
with  ashes.  This  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of  nutriment 
to  the  young  seedlings,  the  first  year — ^without  which,  they 
become  starved  and  parched,  after  a  few  inches  growth,  by  our 
hot  and  dry  sunmner,  when  they  frequently  fall  a  prey  to  the 
aphis  and  other  insects  at  the  root  and  top.  A  mellow,  rich 
soil,  whose  depth  ensures  a  supply  of  moisture,  will  give  strong 
seedlings,  which  are  always,  at  two  years  growth,  fit  to  go  into 
the  nursery  rows  for  budding.  While  a  dry,  thin  soil,  will 
seldom  produce  good  stocks,  even  in  half  a  dozen  years. 

The  seeds  slKNild  be  sown  precisely  like  those  of  the  apple, 
in  broad  drills,  and  the  treatment  of  the  stocks,  when  planted  in 
the  rows  for  budding,  is  quite  similar.  Budding  is  almost  uni- 
versally preferred  by  us,  for  propagating  the  pear,  and  this  tree 
takes  so  readily,  that  very  few  failures  can  happen  to  an  expe- 
rienced hand.  About  the  first  of  August,  in  this  latitude,  is  tb« 
proper  season  for  performing  this  operation. 

We  may  add  here,  that  one  year  old  pear  seedlings,  are  often 
winter-killed,  when  the  autumn  has  not  been  such  as  to  ripen 
the  wood  thoroughly.  A  few  branches  of  evergreens,  or  some 
slight  covering  laid  along  the  rows,  will  prevent  this.  Or,  they 
may  be  laid  in  by  the  heels,  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  thorn  makes  very  good  stocks  for  the  pear,  except,  that 
if  grafted  above  ground,  the  tree  is  often  apt  to  be  broken  off  at 
the  point  of  union,  by  high  winds.  This  is  obviated  by  grafting 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Grafting  on  the  thorn  is  a  very  use- 
ful practice  for  strong  clayey  soils,  as,  on  such  stocks  the  pes' 
may  be  grown  with  success,  when  it  would  not  otherwise  thrive 
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It  also  oomes  rather  earlier  into  bearing.  Grafting  on  the 
mourUain  ask  is  thought  to  render  the  pear  more  hardy,  and  i^ 
retards  the  blossoming  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
jured by  spring  frosts.  The  pear  is  sometimes  budded  on  the 
apple,  but  it  is  then  usually  very  short-lived. 

For  rendering  the  pear  dwarf ,  the  Qtrmcs  stock  is  almost 
universally  used,  as  the  pear  unites  readily  with  it,  becomes 
quite  dwarf  in  habit,  and  bears  very  early.  Some  large  grow- 
ing pears — as  the  Duchess  of  A ngouleme— extremely  liable  to 
be  blown  off  the  tree,  bear  much  better  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  others  are  considerably  improved  in  flavour  by  it.  The 
dwarf  pear,  however,  it  must  be  confessed^  rather  belongs  to 
the  small  garden  of  the  amateur,  than  to  the  orchard ist,  or  him 
who  desires  to  have  regular  large  crops,  and  long-lived  trees. 
The  dwarf  tree  is  usually  short-lived,  seldom  enduring  more 
than  a  dozen  years  in  bearing — ^but  it  is  a  pretty,  and  eco- 
nomical  way  of-  growing  a  good  many  sorts,  and  getting  fruit 
speedily,  in  a  small  garden. 

The  pear  not  being  very  abundantly  supplied  with  fibrous 
roots,  should  never  be  transplanted,  of  large  size,  from  the  nur- 
sery.  Small,  thrifly  plants,  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Soil,  sitxt'  ion,  and  culture.  The  best  soil  for  this  fruit 
tree,  is  a  strong  loam  of  moderate  depth,  on  a  dry  subsoil.  The 
pear  will,  indeed,  adapt  itself  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as 
any  fruit  tree,  but,  in  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  more  liable  to 
8u6[er  from  disease,  than  any  other.  Soils  that  are  damp  during 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  are  entirely  unfit  for  the 
pear  tree ;  and  soils  that  are  over- rich  and  deep,  like  some  of  the 
western  alluvials,  force  the  tree  into  such  over  luxuriant  growth, 
that  its  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and  is  liable  to  be  killed  by 
winter  blight.  The  remedy,  in  this  case,  consists  in  planting 
the  trees  on  slightly  raised  hillocks — say  eight  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  surface,  and  using  lime  as  a  manure.  Soils  that  are 
too  light,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  improved  by  trenching,  if 
the  subsoil  is  heavier,  or  by  top  dressing  with  heavy  muck  and 
river  mud,  if  it  is  not. 

In  a  climate  rather  cold  for  the  pear,  or  on  a  cold  soil,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  on  a  southern  slope,  but  in  the  middle 
states,  in  warm  soils,  we  do  not  consider  a  decidedly  southern 
exposure  so  good  as  other,  rather  cooler  ones. 

The  pear  succeeds  so  well  as  an  open  standard,  and  requires 
so  little  care  or  pruning — ^less,  indeed,  in  the  latter  respect,  than 
any  other  fruit  tree,  that  training  is  seldom  thought  of,  except  ir 
the  gardens  of  the  curious  or  skilful.  The  system  of  quenouilh 
or  <fw/fl[^ training,  an  interesting  mode  of  rendering  trees  Very 
productive  in  a  small  space,  we  have  already  fully  described 
m  p.  37,  as  well  as  root  pruning  for  the  same  purpose  in  p.  3^ 


In  orchard  culture,  the  pear  la  usually  plaoted  about  tliiitf 
feei  distant  each  way ;  io  fruit  j^rdens,  where  the  heads  are 
somewhat  kept  in  by  pruning,  20  feet  is  considered  sufficient  by 
many. 

Pear  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  where  the  growth  is  no  loogef 
luxuriant,  should  have,  every  atUumn,  a  moderate  top  dressing 
of  manure,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This,  as  it  promotes 
steady  and  regular  growth,  is  far  preferable  to  occasioual  heavy 
manuring,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  the  worst  form  of  blight  to  which  this  tree  is  subject. 

Diseases.  As  a  drawback  to  the,  otherwise,  easy  cultivation 
of  this  fine  fruit,  the  pear  tree  is,  unfortunately,  liable  to  a  very 
serious  disease,  called  the  pear  tree  blightf  or  fire  hlighl,  appear, 
ing  irregularly,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  sometinies  in 
succeeding  seasons,  and,  again,  only  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years;  attacking,  sometimes, only  the  extremities  of  the  limbs, 
and,  at  other  times,  destroying  the  whole  tree ;  producing,  occa. 
sionally,  little  damage  to  a  few  branches,  but  often,  also  destroy- 
ing, in  a  day  or  two,  an  entire  large  tree  ;  this  disease  has  been, 
at  different  times,  the  terror  and  despair  of  pear  growers.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  nearly  free  from  it,  while 
others  have  suffered  so  much  as  almost  to  deler  persons  from  ex. 
tending  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit.  For  nearly  an  hun- 
dred years,  its  existence  has  been  remarked  in  this  country,  and, 
until  very  lately,  all  notions  of  its  charatiter  and  origin  have 
been  so  vague,  as  to  lead  to  little  practical  assistance  in  removing 
or  remedying  the  evil. 

Careful  observation  for  several  years  past,  and  repeated  com- 
parison of  facts  with  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1^^,  That  what  is  popularly  called  the  pear  blight,  is,  in  fact, 
two  distinct  diseases.  2nd,  that  one  of  these  is  caused  by  an 
insect,  and  the  other  by  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  sap 
in  unfavourable  autumns.  The  first,  we  shall  therefore  call  the 
insect  blightj  and  the  second,  the  frozen-sap  bU^hU 

1.  The  insect  blight.  The  symptoms  of  the  insect  hlighJt 
are  as  follows :  In  the  month  of  June  or  July,  when  the  tree  is 
in  full  luxuriance  or  growth,  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  of^en  extending  down  two  seasons'  growth, 
are  observed  suddenly  to  turn  brown.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
leaves  become  quite  black  and  dry,. and  the  wood  so  shrivelled 
and  hard  as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  with  a  knife.  If  the  branch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  the  disease  sometimes  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance further  down  the  stem,  but,  usually,  not  much  further  than 
the  point  where  the  insect  had  made  his  lodgment.  The  insecl 
which  causes  this  blight,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1816,  and  was  described  by  Professor  Peck, 
under  the  name  of  Scoljftus  pyri.     It  is    very  minute,  being 
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9caroeIy  one-tooth  of  an  inch  long ;  and  it  escapes  from  the 
branch  almost  as  soon  as,  by  the  withering  of  the  leaves,  wc 
are  aware  of  its  attack  ;  hence,  it  is  so  rarely  seen  by  careless 
observers.  In  the  perfect  sta{e,  it  is  a  very  small  beetle,  deep 
brown,  with  legs  of  a  paler  colour.  Its  thorax  is  short,  convex, 
rough  in  front,  and  studded  with  erect  bristles.  The  wing 
covers  are  marked  with  rows  of  punctured  points,  between  which 
are  also  rows  of  bristles,  and  they  appear  cut  off  very  obliquely 
behind. 

This  insect  deposits  its  egg  some  time  in  July  or  August,  eithei 
behind,  or  below  a  bud.  Whether  the  egg  hatches  at  once,  we 
are  not  aware,  but  the  following  spring,  the  small  grub  or  larva 
grows  through  the  sap  wood  or  tender  alburnum,  beginning  at  the 
root  of  the  bud,  and  burrows  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem. 
Around  this  centre  or  pith,  it  forms  a  circular  passage,  some- 
times devouring  it  altogether.  By  thus  perforating,  sawing  off, 
or  girdling,  internally,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vessels  which 
convey  the  ascending  sap,  at  the  very  period  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  leaves  calls  for  the  largest  supply  of  fluid  from  the 
roots,  the  growth  and  the  vitality  of  the  branch  are  checked,  and 
finally  extinguished.  The  larva  about  this  time,  completes 
both  its  transformation,  and  its  passage  out,  and,  in  the  beetle 
form,  emerge?',  with  wings,  into  the  air,  to  seek  out  new  positions 
for  laying  its  eggs  and  continuing  its  species.  The  small  pas- 
sage where  it  makes  its  exit,  may  now  more  easily  be  disco- 
vered, below  or  by  the  side  of  the  bud,  resembling  a  hole  bored 
with  a  neodle  or  pin. 

It  is  well  to  remark  here,  that  the  attack  of  this  blight  insect 
is  not  crsnfxned  to  the  pear,  but  in  some  parts  ot  the  country  we 
have  observed  it  preying  upon  the  apple  and  the  quince  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  latter  tree,  the  shoots  that  were  girdled, 
were  shorter,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  only ;  not 
teadVig,  therefore,  to  such  serious  consequences  as  in  the  pear. 

The  ravages  of  the  insect  blight,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  do 
not  extend  much  below  the  point  where  the  insect  has  deposited 
Its  egg,  a  material  point  of  difference  from  the  frozen-sap  hligki 
which  oflen  poisons  the  system  of  the  whole  tree,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  or  if,  originally,  very  extensive. 

The  remedy  for  the  insect  blight  is  very  distinct.  It  is  that 
originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Lowell,  which  we  and  many  others 
nave  pursued  with  entire  success,  when  the  other  form  of  the 
disease  was  not  also  present.  This  remedy  consists,  at  the  very 
frsi  indicatifms  of  the  existence  of  the  enemy,  in  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  diseased  branch,  a  foot  below  the  lowest  mark  of  dis- 
coloration. The  insect  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
this  blackened  point,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  branches  be 
removed  early,  as  the  Seolytus  is  now  about  emerging  from  his 
ViunoWf  and  will  speedily  escape  us,  to  multiply  his  mischief 
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•Inewhere.  If  there  is  much  appearftnee  of  the  inseet  btiglit, 
the  tree  should  be  examined  every  noon,  so  long  as  there  are 
any  indications  of  disease,  and  the  amputated  branches  carried 
at  once  to  the  fire. 

11.  Thb  frozen  sap  bliort.  We  give  this  term  to  the  most 
formidaUe  phase  of  this  disease  that  affects  the  pear  tree.  Though 
it  is,  by  ordinary  obsenrers,  often  confounded  in  its  eSTects,  with 
the  insect  blight,  yet  it  has  strongly  characteristic  marks,  and 
is  far  more  fatal  in  its  efiects. 

The  symptoms  of  the  fnnen-sap  Might  are  the  following. 
First;  the  appearance, at  the  season  of  winter  or  spring  pruning, 
of  a  thiekt  clammy  sap,  of  a  sticky  nature,  which  exudes  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  knife ;  the  ordinary  cut  showing  a  clean 
and  smooth  surface. 

Second ;  the  appearance,  in  the  spring,  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  branches,  often  a  considerable  distance  from  the  extremities,  oi 
black,  shrivelled,  dead,  patches  of  bark. 

Third ;  in  early  summer  months,  the  disease  fully  manifests 
itself  by  the  extremities  shrivelling,  turning  black,  and  decay- 
iiiff,  as  if  suddenly  killed.  If  these  diseased  parts  are  cut 
on,  the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood  will  be  found  dark  and 
diseoloared  some  distance  below  where  it  is  fresh  and  green 
outside.  If  the  tree  is  slightly  affected  only,  it  may  pass  off 
with  tlie  loss  of  a  few  branches,  hut  if  it  has  been  seriously 
tainted,  the  disease,  if  not  arrested,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be 
carried  through  the  whole  system  of  the  tree,  which  will  gra- 
dually  decline,  or  entirely  perish. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  this  disease,  we  must  first  premise 
that,  in  every  tree,  there  are  two  currents  of  sap  carried  on,  1st, 
the  upward  current  of  sap,  which  rises  through  the  outer  wood, 
(or  alhumumf)  to  be  digested  by  the  leaves  ;  2nd,  the  downward 
current,  which  descends  through  the  inner  bark,  (or  Hheff) 
forming  a  deposite  of  new  wood  on  its  passage  down.* 

Now  let  us  suppose,  anterior  to  a  blight  season,  a  very  sudden 
and  early  winter,  succeeding  a  damp  and  warm  autumn.f  The 
summer  having  been  dry,  the  growth  of  trees  was  completed 
early,  but  this  excess  of  dampness  in  autumn,  forces  the  trees 
into  a  vigorous  second  growth,  which  continues  .ate.  While 
tlie  sap  vessels  are  still  filled  with  their  fluids,  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den freezing  takes  place,  or  is,  perhaps,  repeated  several  times, 
followed,  in  the  day  time,  by  bright  sun.  The  descending  cur- 
rent  of  sap  becomes  thick  and  clammy,  so  as  to  descend  with 
didiculty ;    it  chokes  up  the  sap-vessels,  freezes  and  thaw9 

» 

*  Being  distributed  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem  by  tbe  medullary  nyi 
wliicti  commanicate  fn>m  the  inner  bark  to  the  pith. 

t  Which  always  happens  previoutsly  lo  a  sunnner  when  the  blight  is  ver|r  pre 
taleot,and  will  be  remembored,  by  all,  as  having  been  especially  the  caMiathi 
iittttmi  of  1813,  which  pfeceded  the  ektenstre  tlightof  the  p&st  feMioa. 
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ftgmin,  loses  its  vitality,  and  becomes  dark  apd  discoloured,  and 
in  some  cases,  so  poisonous,  as  to  destroy  the  leaves  of  othet 
plants,  when  applied  to  them.  Here,  along  the  inner  bark,  it 
lodges,  and  remains  in  a  thick,  sticky  state,  all  winter.  If  it 
happens  to  flow  down  till  it  meets  with  any  obstruction,  and  re- 
mains in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  freezes  again  beneath  the 
bark,  ruptures  and  destroys  the  sap-vessels,  and  the  bark  and 
some  of  the  wood  beneath  it  shrivels  and  dies. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  upward  current  of  sap  rises 
through  its  ordinary  channel — ^the  outer  wood  or  alburnum — the 
leaves  expand,  aad,  tor  some  time,  nearly  all  the  upward  current 
being  taken  up  to  form  leaves  and  new  shoots,  the  tree  appears 
flourishing.  Toward  the  beginning  of  summer,  however,  the 
leaves  commence  sending  the  downward  current  of  sap  to  in- 
crease the  woody  matter  of  the  stem.  This  current,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  to  pass  downward,  through  the  inner  bark  or 
Uherf  along  which,  still  remain  portions  of  the  poisoned  sap, 
arrested  in  its  course  the  previous  autumn.  This  poison  is  di- 
luted, and  taken  up,  by  the  new  downward  current,  distributed 
toward  the  pith,  and  along  the  new  layers  of  alburnum,  thus 
tainting  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  Should  any  of  the  adja- 
cent sap-vessels  have  been  ruptured  by  frost,  so  that  the  poison 
thus  becomes  mixed  with  the  still  ascending  current  of  sap, 
the  branch  above  it  immediately  turns  black  and  dies,  precisely 
as  if  poison  were  introduced  under  the  bark.  And  very  fre- 
quently it  is  accompanied  with  precisely  the  odour  of  decaying 
frost-bitten  vegetation.* 

The  foregoing  is  the  worst  fonn  of  the  disease,  and  it  takes  ^ 
place  when  the  poisoned  sap,  stagnated  under  the  bark  in  spots, 
remains  through  the  winter  in  a  thick  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  taken  up  in  the  descending  current  of  the 
next  summer.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  collects  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  freeze  again,  burst  the  sap  vessels,  and  afterwards 
dry  out  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  leaves  the 
patches  of  dead  bark  which  we  have  already  described.  As 
part  of  the  woody  channels  which  convey  the  ascending  sap 
probably  remain  entire  and  uninjured,  the  tree  or  branch  will 

*  W«  do  not  know  that  this  form  of  blight  is  common  in  Europe,  btt  th«  fbl- 
lowing  ostract  from  the  celebrated  worii  of  Dohamel  on  fruit  trees,  published  in 
1768,  would  seem  to  indicate  something  very  similar,  a  Imig  time  ago. 

**  The  sap  corrupted  by  putrid  water, or  the  excess  of  manure,  bursts  the  cello* 
lar  membranes  in  some  places,  extends  itself  between  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
vkieh  it  separates,  and  carries  its  poisonous  acrid  influence,  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  like  a  gan^ne.  When  it  attacks  the  smalf  branches,  they  should  be 
cuToif ;  if  it  a|^[)ears  in  the  large  branches  or  body  of  the  tree,  all  the  cankered 
]»ru  must  be  cut  out  down  to  the  sound  wood,  and  the  wound  covered  with  com- 
position. If  the  evil  be  produced  by  manure  or  stagnant  water,  (and  it  may  be 
1»rodoced  by  otiier  causes,)  the  old  earth,  must  be  removed  from  the  roots,  and 
resh  soil  put  ib  its  place,  and  means  taken  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  roots 
But  if  the  disease  h9s  made  much  prepress  ontlie  trunk,  the  tree  is  lost "  TraU^ 
itB  Aihret  FruUiers,  roL  U,  p.  109. 
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perhaps  ooDtinae  to  grow  the  whole  sea&on  and  hear  fruity  as  if 
nothing  had  hap|>ened  to  it,  drying  down  to  the  shrivelled  spo^ 
of  bar^  the  next  spring.  The  efiect,  in  this  case,  is  precisely 
that  of  girdling  only,  and  the  branch  or  tree  will  die  afler  a 
time,  but  not  suddenly. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an  autumn — when  sudden 
congelation  takes  place  in  unripened  wood — ^to  predict  a  blight 
season  for  the  following  summer.  Such  has  several  times  been 
done,  and  its  fulfilment  may  be  looked  for,  with  certainty,  in  all 
trees  that  had  not  previously  ripened  their  wood.* 

So,  also,  it  would  and  does  naturally  follow,  that  trees  in  a 
damp,  ricn  soil,  are  much  more  liable  to  the  frozen -sap  blight, 
than  those  upon  a  dryer  soil.  In  a  soil  over  moist  or  too  rich, 
the  pear  is  always  liable  to  make  late  second  growths,  and  its 
wood  will  often  be  caught  unripened  by  an  early  winter.  For 
this  reason,  this  form  of  blight  is  vastly  more  extensive  and  de- 
structive in  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  the  western  states,  than  in  the 
dryer  and  poorer  soils  of  the  east.  And  this  will  always  be  the 
case  in  over  rich  soils,  unless  the  trees  are  planted  on  raised  hil- 
locks, or  their  luxuriance  checked  by  root- pruning. 

Again,  those  varieties  of  the  pear,  which  have  the  habit  oi 
maturing  their  wood  early,  are  very  rarely  affected  with  the 
frozen-sap  blight.  But  late  growing  sorts,  are  always  more  or 
less  liable  to  it,  especially  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  the 
excessive  growth  is  not  reduced  by  fruit- bearing.  Eveiy  nur- 
seryman knows  that  there  are  certain  late  growing  sorts  which 
are  always  more  liable  to  this  blight  in  the  nursery.  Among 
these  we  have  particularly  noticed  the  Passe  Colmar  and  the 
Forelle,  though  when  these  sorts  become  bearing  trees,  they  are 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  soeioff  a  highly 
interesting  artide  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beeoher,  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
observers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Beecsher  not  only  agrees  in  the  main  with 
us,  but  he  fortifies  our  opinion  with  a  number  of  additional  facts  of  great 
value.  We  shall  extract  some  of  this  testimony,  which  is  vouched  for  by  Mr 
B.,  and  for  the  publication  of  which  the  cultivators  of  pears  owe  him  many 
thanks. 

**Mr  R.  Reagan  of  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  has  for  more  than  twelve  years,  sus- 
pected that  this  disease  originated  in  the  fall  previous  to  the  summer  on  whicd 
It  declares  itself.  During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Rea^n  predicted  the  blight,  as 
will  be  remembered  by  some  of  hia  acquaintances  m  Wayne  Co.,  and  in  his 
pear  orchards  he  marked  the  trees  that  would  snfibr,  and  pointed  to  the  spot 
which  would  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  his  pragnostications  were  strictly 
verified.  Out  of  his  orchard  of  200  pear  treeR,  during  the  previous  blight  of  IS^, 
only  four  escaped,  and  those  had  been  transplanted,  and  tad,  therefore,  made  lit- 
tle or  no  growth. 

Mr.  While,  a  nurseryman,  near  Mooresville,  Ind.,  in  an  orchard  of  over  150 
trees,  had  not  a  single  case  of  blight  in  the  year  1844,  though  all  around  him  its 
ravages  were  felt.  What  were  the  &cts  in  thi«  case?  His  orchard  is  planted 
on  a  mound-like  piece  of  ground,  is  high,  of  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil ;  earlier  by  a 
week,  than  nursery  soils  in  this  country;  and  in  the  summer  of  1813,  his  trees 
grew  through  the  summer,  ripened  and  shed  their  leaves  early  in  the  fall,  and 
luring  the  warm  spell  made  no  second  growth/* 
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not  nior»  iinbio  than  many  others.     The  Seckel  pear  is  cele 
brated  for  its  general  freedom  from  blight,  which  we  attribute 
entirely,  to  ivs  habit  ot  making  short  jointed  shoots,  and  ripen« 
ing  its  wood  very  early. 

To  distinguish  the  blight  of  the  frozen  sap  from  that  caused 
by  the  attack  of  the  Scyhdus  pyri,  is  not  difficult.  The  effects  of 
the  latter  cease  below  the  spot  where  the  insect  has  perforated 
and  eaten  its  burrow  in  the  branch.  The  former  spreads 
gradually  down  the  bi«inch,  which,  when  dissected,  shows 
the  marks  of  the  poison  in  the  discoloration  of  the  inner 
bark  and  the  pith,  exienuing  down  some  distance  below  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  injury.  If  the  poison  becomes  largely  diffused 
in  the  tree,  it  will  sometimes  die  outright  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
if  it  is  only  slightly  present,  it  will  oflen  entirely  recover.  The 
presence  of  black,  dry,  shrivelled  spots  of  bark  on  the  branches, 
or  sofl  sappy  spots,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  thick  clammy 
sap  in  winter  or  spring  pruning,  are  the  infallible  signs  of  the 
frozen-sap  blight. 

Tke  most  successful  remedies  for  this  disastrous  blight,  it  is  very 
evident,  are  chiefly  preventive  ones.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  avoid  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rainy,  warm 
autumns,  which  have  atendency  tourge  the  trees  into  late  second 
growth.  The  principal  means  of  escaping  the  danger  really  lies 
in  always  studiously  avoiding  a  damp  soil  for  the  fruit  tree.  Very 
level  or  hollow  surfaces,  where  heavy  early  autumnal  rains  are 
apt  to  lie  and  saturate  the  ground,  should.also  be  shunned.  And 
any  summer  top  dressing  or  enriching,  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  tree  into  late  growth,  is  pernicious.  A  rich,  dry  soil,  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  best,  because  there  the  tree  will  make  a  good 
growth  in  time  to  ripen  fully  its  wood,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  second  growth.  A  rich,  moist  soil,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  continually  to  stimulate  the  tree  to  new  growth.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this,  that  many  persons  have  remarked,  that 
those  pear  trees  growing  in  common  meadow  land,  were  free 
from  blight  in  seasons  when  those  in  the  rich  garden  soils  were 
continually  suffering  from  it. 

The  first  point  then  should  be  to  secure  a  rich  but  dry,  well 
drained  soil.  Cold  aspects  and  soils  should  be  avoided,  as  likely 
to  retard  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  second  is  to  reject,  in  blighted  districts,  such  varieties  as 
have  the  habit  of  making  wood  late,  and  choosing  rather,  those 
of  early  habit,  which  ripen  the  wood  fully  before  autumn. 

Severe  summer  pruning,  should  it  be  followed  by  an  early 
winter,  is  likely  to  induce  blight,  and  should  therefore  be  avoid- 
ed. Indeed,  we  think  the  pear  should  always  be  pruned  in 
winter  or  early  spring.* 

*  The  only  eevsre  case  of  blight  in  the  gardens  here,  during  the  summer  ol 
1844,  was  in  the  head  of  a  Gilogd  pear— «  very  hardy  sort,  which  had  never  be 


As  a  reHMdy  for  bligh.  aetaally  existing  in  a  tree,  we  knoi« 
of  DO  other  but  that  of  fn^ly  cutting  out  the  diseased  branches, 
at  the  earliest  moment  after  it  appears.  The  amputation  should 
be  continued  as  far  down  as  the  least  sign  of  discoloration,  and 
consequent  poisoning  is  perceptible,  and  it  should  not  be  neg. 
leoted  a  single  day  after  it  manitbsts  itself  A  still  bettei 
remedy,  when  we  are  led  to  suspect,  during  the  winter,  that  it 
is  likely  to  break  out  in  the  ensuing  summer,  is  that  of  care- 
fully  lookuig  over  the  trees  before  the  buds  swell,  and  cutting 
out  all  branches  that  show  the  discoloured  or  soft  sappy  spots 
of  bark  that  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  as  u  preventive,  when  it  is  evident,  from  the  naturw 
of  the  season  and  soil,  that  a  late  autumnal  growth  will  take 
place,  we  recommend  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  trees  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Root  pruning  will  always  check  any  tendency 
to  over-luxuriance  in  particular  sorts,  or  in  young  bearing  trees, 
and  is  therefore  a  valuable  assistance  when  the  disease  is  fear- 
ed.  And  the  use  of  lime  in  strong  soils,  as  a  fertilizer,  instead 
of  manure,  Is  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  because  lime  has  a 
tendency  to  tljrow  all  fruit  trees  into  the  production  of  short- 
jointed  fruit-spurs,  instead  of  the  luxuriant  woody  shoots  in- 
duced by  animal  manure. 

In  gardens,  where,  from  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil  n* 
locality,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  blight,  we  recommetid 
that  mode  of  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the  trees— conical  stan- 
dards, or  quenouiUes,  described  in  the  section  on  pruning.  This 
mode  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  good  crop  in  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate where  the  pear  tree  will  flourish. 

After  the  blight,  the  other  diseases  which  affect  the  pear  tree 
are  of  little  moment.  They  are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  tc 
which  the  apple  is  liable,  the  same  insects  occasionally  affecting 
both  trees,  and  we  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  section  on 
the  apple  Iree. 

There  is,  however,  a  shtg  worm,  which  occasionally  does 
great  damage  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  it  sometimes 
entirely  destroys.  This  slug  is  the  Selandria  cerasi  of  Harris. 
It  appears  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  from 
the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  long  when  fully  grown,  olive  coloured,  tapering  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  not  much  unlike  in  shape  a  miniature  tadpole. 
The  best  destructive  for  this  insect  is  Mr.  Haggerston's  mixture 
of  whale  oil  soap  and  water,*  thoroughly  showered  or  sprinitled 
over  the  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  this,  we  have  found  ashes 
or  qnicklime,  sifted  or  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  early  in  the 

§om  mitifered.     The  previous    midsummer  it  had  been  severely  pruneo  and 
headed  back,  which  threw  it  into  late  growth.    The  next  season  nearly  the  wholf 
remainingpart  of  the  tree  died  with  the  frozen-sap  blight. 
*  See  page  M^ 
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morning,  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  ridding  the  trees  cf  thi« 
vigilant  enemy. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  pear  have  so  mulliplied  within 
the  last  thirty  yea  s,  that  they  m^iy  almost  be  considerec?  end- 
less. Of  the  new  varieties,  Belgium  has  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  high  quality.  England  and  France  many  of  excel- 
lence  ;  and,  lastly,  quite  a  number  of  valuable  sorts  have  ori- 
ginated in  this  country,  to  which  some  additions  are  made 
annually.  The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  found  even 
more  generally  adapted  to  our  climate  than  any  foreign  sorts. 
But  we  believe  the  climate  of  the  middle  states  is  so  nearly  like 
that  of  Belgium,  that  the  pear  is  grown  here  as  a  standard  to 
as  great  perfection  as  in  any  other  country. 

More  than  700  kinds  of  pears,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
worlds  have  been  proved  in  the  celebrated  experimental  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  these  have  been  found  of  first  rate  quality,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  them  are  of  little  or  no  value.  The  great 
difficulty,  even  yet,  seems  to  be,  to  decide  which  are  the  really 
valuable  sorts,  worth  universal  cultivation.  We  shall  not,  per- 
haps, arrive  at  this  point,  in  this  country,  for  several  years— • 
not  until  all  the  most  deserving  sorts  have  had  repeated  trials— 
and  the  difficulty  is  always  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  differ- 
ence of  climate  and  soil.  A  variety  may  be  of  second  quality 
in  New-England,  and  of  the  first  merit  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  as  the  fact 
that  most  sorts  of  the  first  character  receive  nearly  the  same 
praise  in  Belgium,  England,  and  all  parts  of  this  country,  clearly 
proves.  High  flavour,  handsome  appearance,  productiveness, 
and  uniformly  good  flavour  in  all  seasons — these  are  the  cri- 
terions  of  the  first  class  of  pears.**" 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  Kenrick,  in  his  American  Orchardist,  that  all  the  finest  old 
varieties  of  pears  are  worthless  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  by  rea- 
son of  their  degeneration.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  this  no- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  Knight,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  living  near 
(he  sea-coast,  in  a  climate,  naturally  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
pear,  has  fortified  it  by  what  he  has  observed  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood,  forgetting  that  facts  in  the  country  at  large,  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  doctrine.     We  should  be  glad  to  show 

*  The  most  successfdl  cultivator  of  pears  in  tliis  country,  whose  collection 
fjompriseB  hundreds  of  varieties,  lately  assured  as,  that  if  he  were  asked  to  name 
all  the  sorts  that  he  coosidered  of  unvarving  and  unquestionable  excdience  in  all  re- 
spects, he  could  not  count  more  than  20!  It  may  then  he  asked,  why  do  all  cul- 
tivate so  large  a  variety.  We  answer,  because  the  quality  of  many  is  yet  not  fully 
decided ;  again,  there'  is  a  great  difference  in  taste,  as  to  the  merits  of  a  given 
sort :  there  are  also  some  sorts  so  productive,  or  handsome,  &c.,  that  they  ara 
highly  esteemed,  though  only  second  rate.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  we  are 
ilse  obliged  to  describe  many  sorts  of  seccmd  ^lality,  in  order  to  assist  in  ideiit&» 
fying  them,  as  l/iey  are  already  in  general  cultivation.  , 
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him  here,  in  the  pear  wemaoo,  a  great  many  varietiea,  which  Ke 
boldly  denounces  as  "  rejected  outcasts,"  bearing  as  handsome 
and  abundant  crops  as  any  kinds  originated  within  the  last  tea 
years.  We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  more  at  length,  here- 
after, and  will  only  state  now,  that  by  propagation  on  unhealtliy 
stocks,  in  a  bad  soil  or  climate,  many  sorts  of  pear  have  become 
80  enfeebled,  as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  near  the  sea-coast— ^ 
where,  indeed,  only  the  hardier  sorts  will  long  continue  fair  and 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand^  the  same  sort,  (if  the  tree  has 
not  been  brought  already  diseased  from  the  sea-board.)  will 
thrive  and  bear  with  all  its  natural  vigour  in  the  interiour. 
And,  finally,  we  have  observed,  that  some  of  the  newest  Flemish 
pears,  being  naturally  of  feeble  habit,  already  show  the  same 
marks  of  decay  or  want  of  vigour  as  the  oldest  sorts. 

In  describing  pears,  we  shall,  as  usual,  designate  the  size  by 
comparison,  as  follows.  Large,  as  the  Beurr6  Diel  or  Bartlett ; 
medium^  as  the  Doyenn^  or  Virgalieu  ;  small,  as  the  Seckel. 
With  regard  to  form,  pyriform,  as  the  Beurr^  Bosc ;  ohtuse-fy» 
riform,  as  the  Bartlett ;  ohovatey  (egg-shaped  reversed,)  as  the 
Doyenn^  or  Virgalieu  ;  turbinate,  (top-shaped,)  a.s  the  Dear- 
bom's  Seedling ;  roundish,  as  the  Gansel's  Bergamot. 


Pfpiform,         Obovate,  JStrbinale.  RoundidL 

Fig.  131.    Forms  of  Pears, 

With  regard  to  the  texture  of  the  flesh ;  huUery,  as  the  Doy- 
enne and  Bartlett ;  crisp,  as  the  Summer  Bench retien  ;  juicy, 
as  the  Napoleon,  and  St.  Germain  ;  as,  in  apples,  the  blossom 
end  is  called  the  eye,  the  remains  of  the  blossom  found  there, 
the  calyx,  and  the  hollow  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  hasin. 


Class  L     Summer  Pears. 


1.   Amirc  Joannet.     Thomp* 

Early  sugar,  Pom  Man. 
Sugar  Pear.  Joaonetts. 

Harvest  Pear.  Su  John  s  Pear. 

St.  Jean.  Archdue  d'ete  ? 

This  fruit,  better  known  here,  as  the  Early  Sugar  pear,  is  one 
•f  the    very  earliest,  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July-— ki 
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Praooe,  whence  it  origioally  comes,  about  St.  John's  day— « 
whence  the  name,  Joan  net.  It  is  a  pleasant,  juicy  fruit,  of 
second  quality,  and  lasts  but  a  few  days  in  perfection.  It  opens 
the  pear  season,  with  the  little  Muscat,  to  which  it  is  superiour. 
Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  regularly  pyriform,.  tapering  to  the 
stalk,  which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thickest  at  the  point 
of  junction.  Skin  very  smooth,  at  first  light  green,  but  becomes 
bright  lemon  color  at  maturity — very  rarely  with  a  faint  blush. 
Calyx  large,  with  reflexed  segments,  even  with  the  s^irface. 
Flesh  white,  sugary,  delicate  and  juicy  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
mealy ;  seeds  very  pointed.  Head  of  the  tree  open,  with  a  few 
declining  branches. 

2.  Ambrosia.     Lind.  Thomp. 
Early  Beuni. 


The  Ambro- 
sia is  a  French 
pear,  which  has 
been  about  thir- 
ty years  in  cul- 
tivation.  It  is 
a  very  sugary 
and  pleasant 
early  fruit,  but 
it  keeps  only  a 
few  days  after 
ripening.  It  has 
been  very  late- 
ly introduced 
into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the 
Julienne,  which 
'is  sometimes 
called  the  Ear. 
ly  Beurr6  in 
this  country. 

Fruit  nearly 

of  medium  size, 

roundish  -  obo- 

vate.  somewhat 

Fig.  131.    AndfroM,  flattened.    Skin 

smooth,  greenish-yellow,  thickly  dotted  with  small  gray  specks, 

and  a  little  russetted.     Stalk  about  an  inch   and  a  half  long, 

■lerder,  and  placed  in  a  rather  broad  cavity.     Calyx  closed,  set 


in  a  moderately  deep  besin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  with  a 
sweet,  rich,  perfumed  flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  o 
September. 

S.  Bloodgood.  §  Man* 

Eurlf  Benrri,  vf 


The  Bloodgood  is  the 
highe^  ISavored  of  all 
early  pears,  and  deserves 
a  place  even  in  the 
smallest  garden.  It  was 
named  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been 
brought  into  notice  about 
1835,  by  the  late  James 
Bloodgood,  nurseryman. 
Flushing,  L.  I.  The 
sort  was  brought  to  that 
nursery  as  a  new  varie- 
ty, without  a  name  how- 
ever,  by  some  person  on 
Long  Island,  unknown  to 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  never 
able  afterward  to  trace 
its  history  further.  The 
tree  is  rather  short  joint- 
ed, with  deep  reddish 
brown  wood,  grows  mo- 
derately fast,  and  bears 
early  and  regularly. 
The  fruit,  like  that  of  all  T,g.V^   Ocodgood, 

early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in  the  house.  It  surpasses  every 
European  variety  of  the  same  season,  and  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native  sort,  will  supplant  in  all 
our  gardens  the  Jargonelle,  and  all  inferiour  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  obovate,  thickea- 
ing  very  abruptly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots,  and  net-work  markings,  giving  it  a  russetty  look 
on  one  side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  depres- 
sion. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  depression,  short,  dark 
brown,  fleshy  at  its  base,  Flesh  yellowish- white,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic  flavour.  The 
fhin  skin  has  a  musky  perfume.  Core  small.  Ripe  from  the 
25th  of  July  to  the  lOth  of  August. 
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4.  BsTOBt  HAGaSRSTOK.    Man. 

No.  8  of  Van  Mooh.    JUati. 

This  is  one  of  Van  Mons'  Seedlings,  sent  with  others  to  out 
American  pomologist,  the  late  Mr.  Manning,  with  permission  ta 
bestow  a  name.  As  it  has  not  fruited  here  with  us,  we  annex 
Mr.  Manning's  description. 

*'  Medium  size,  oblong,  obtuse  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch 
long ;  colour  yellow ;  flesh  juicy,  sharp,  agreeable  and  very 
abundant."     It  will  ripen  here  about  the  middle  of  August, 

5.   Bergamot,  Early.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

A  «eoo]id  rate,  French  sort.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
rather  flattened,  and  a  little  angular  towards  the  eye.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-green,  with  a  few  streaks  of  dull  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  rather  thick,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  shal* 
low  cavity.  Calyx  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  quite  juicy,  crisp, 
with  a  pleasant,  sweet  flavour.     Ripe  about  the  20th  of  August. 

6.  Bergamot,  Summer.    Thomp.  Coxe. 

The  Summer  Bergamot  is  an  old  foreign  variety,  of  small  size, 
and  second  quality,  quite  supplanted  now  by  such  sorts  as  the 
Bloodgood,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  &c.  The  tree  is  of  feeble  growth. 

Fruit  quite  small,  round.  Skin  yellowish-green,  becoming 
brownish  in  the  sun,  and  full  of  small  russet  dots.  Calyx  set 
in  a  wide  basin.  Flesh  juicy,  and  pretty  rich  in  flavour,  but 
quickly  becomes  mealy  and  dry.     Last  of  July. 

There  is  a  Large  Summer  Bergamot,  cultivated  in  this  coun. 
try,  quite  distinct  from  the  above.  It  resemUes  the  Doyenn^ 
but  is  broader  and  rounder,  dryer  and  inferiour  in  flavour.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow,  with  very  few  dots.  Stalk  1  1-2  inches 
long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  deep  cavity..  Basin  narrow,  deep, 
smooth,  with  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  breaking  and  half  buttery, 
not  rich.     September.    The  tree  grows  and  bean  finely. 

7.  Bergamot,  Hampden's.    Thomp. 

Summer  Bergamot.    Xmd.  Mill 
Bergamot  d'Et^.    O.  Duk, 
Bergamotte  d*Axigleterre.* 
Scotch  fieigamot  oa  to 

Fingal's.  f  ThaK^» 

BUlanrioch.  J 

Hampden's  Bergamot  is  a  strong  growing,  hardy  tree,  and  a 
handsome,  showy  fruit,  sometimes  as  attractive  as  the  Bartlettf 
but  of  breaking  texture,  and  not  so  high  flavoured. 


S84  na  TBAft. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  inolining  to  obovate.  Skin  at  first 
green,  becoming  clear  yellow  at  maturity,  with  small  dots,  and 
sometimes  with  greenish  spots  in  the  shade.  Stalk  scarcely 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  curved,  and  set  ia 
a  small  round  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin* 
Flesh  white,  breaking,  a  little  coarsd  in  texture,  but,  if  gathered 
early  and  ripened  in  the  house,  it  becomes  half  buttery,  sweet 
and  agreeable.    First  of  September. 

8.  Bblle  dk  BauxBLLES.    Nois.  Thomp. 

BeUed'AoAt 

A  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality,  little  known 
in  this  country,  as  two  other  sorts,  Angleterre,  and  Flemish 
Beauty,  have  been  wrongly  imported  under  this  name. 

Fruit  large,  about  four  inches  long,  pyriform,  tapering  gra- 
dually to  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  soft  red  cheek 
when  fully  exposed,  otherwise  entirely  yellow.  Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  rather  stout,  obliquely  inserted  under  a  slight 
lip,  fleshy  at  the  lower  end.  Flesh  white,  juicy  and  melting, 
sweet,  and  slightly  perfumed.     Middle  of  August. 

0.  Bastlett,  OB  Williams'  BoNCHBBTmr.  §  Thomp.  Man. 

Bartlett,  d'lA  American  gardau. 
WilliaiBfl'^Bonchretien.    Tkomp,Lmd. 
Poire  GttilimulM,  of  the  Frmdu 

This  noble  pear  is,  justly,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
summer  varieties.  Its  size,  beauty  and  excellence,  entitle  it  to 
this  estimation,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  bears  very  early,  regu- 
larly and  abundantly.  It  is  an  English  variety,  originated 
about  1770,  in  Berkshire,  and  was  afterwards  propagated  by  a 
London  grower-  by  the  name  of  Williams.  When  first  intro- 
duced  to  this  country  its  name  was  lost,  and  having  been  culti- 
vated and  disseminated  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester, 
near  Boston,  it  became  so  universally  known  as  the  Bartlett 
pear,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispossess  it  now.'*'  It  suits  our  cli- 
mate admirably,  ripening  better  here  than  in  England,  and  has 
the  unusual  property  of  maturing  perfectly  in  the  house,  even  if 
it  is  picked  before  it  is  full  grown.  It  has  no  competitor  As  a 
summer  market  fruit.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  thrifty, 
yellowish  brown  shoots,  and  narrow,  folded  leaves. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidal.  Skin  very  thin 
and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with  a  soft  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  in 
exposed  specimens,)  rarely  marked  witff  faint  russet.     Stelk  one 

*  The  first  importad  tree  in  Mr.  BartleU's  grounds,  was  lent  ihud  Eai^af 
IB  Y79w» 
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Fig.  134.    Barttea, 

to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow,  flat 
cavity.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  very  shallow,  obscurely  plaited  ba- 
sin. Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained  and  buttery ;  it  ia 
full  of  juice,  sweet,  with  a  highly  perfumed,  vinous  flavour.  (In 
damp  or  unfavourable  soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle  and  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

10.  Crawford.     Tbomp.  Man. 

A  Scotch  fruit,  of  second  quality ;  the  chief  merit  of  which| 
is  its  hardiness  in  a  cold  climate. 
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Fruit  middle  sized,  oboTate,  regularly  formed.  Skin  ligm 
yellow,  tinged  with  brown  in  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
sweet,  and  of  a  tolerably  pleasant  flavour.    August. 

11.  CiTROir.     Wilder.  MSS. 

One  of  Grov.  Edwards'  seedlings,  lately  originated  at  New- 
Haven.  The  trial  of  two  seasons  indicates  that  it  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  first  rate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
Bergamot,  to  which  it  has  some  affinity.  Skin  dull  green,  r^u- 
larly  sprinkled  with  small  russetty  dots.  Flesh  greenish-white, 
a  little  coarse,  mdting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  perfumed  flavour. 
Last  of  August. 

12.  Dsarbobn's  SsEDLmQ.  §  Han.  Themp. 

A  very  admirable,  early 
pear,  of  first  quality,  raised  in 
1816,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  of  fioston.  It  bears 
most  abundant  crops  in  every 
soil,  and  is  one  of  the  roost 
desirable  early  varieties,  suc- 
ceeding the  Bloodgood,  and 
preceding  the  Bartlett.  Young 
shoots  long,  dark  brown. 
Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size, 
turbinate,  and  very  regularly 
formed.  Skin  very  smooth, 
clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few 
minute  dots.  Stalk  slender, 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
set  with  very  little  depression. 
Calyx  with  delicate,  spreading 
segments,  set  in  a  very  shal- 
low basin.  Flesh  white,  very 
juicy  and  melting,  sweet  and 
sprightly  in  favour.  Ripens 
about  the  middle  of  August.  No.  W.   Ikaiiorn'$  SetOmg. 

13.  DovENNE  d'Ete.    Nois.  Bon.  Jard. 

Siunmer  Boyenn^. 

The  Doyenn6  d'Et6  is  shaped  very  much  like  a  small  White 
Doyenn6.  The  skin  is  smooth,  shining,  clear  yellow,  marked 
with  very  small  dots ;  and  sometimes  washed  with  faint  red  next 
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Ae  sun.  Stalk  short,  thick,  and  fleshy.  Ca!yx  small,  closed, 
basin  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy, 
sweet,  with  a  little  acid,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  at 
the  last  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  The  tree  bears  abun 
dantly,  but  is  quite  different  from  the  Doy6nn€  in  its  growth. 
M.  Poiteau  remarks  that  this  pear  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  at  Nantes,  though,  till  lately,  little  known  in  Paris. 

14.  Green  Chisel.     Thomp.  Fors.  Lind. 

Gf«ea  Sugar.  >  af  wm/t  Engli$k 
Sugar.  \     gardens. 

A  pleasant  old  English  pear,  but  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  new  early  sorts  already  described.  The  shoots  grow  quite 
erect,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters. 

Fruit  small,  nearly  round,  tapering  a  little  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
quite  green,  with,  occasionally,  a  dull  brown  cheek  at  full  matu- 
rity. Stalk  straight,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  almost 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  crumpled,  rather  large. 
Flesh  juicy,  a  little  gritty  ip  texture,  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
flavour.  Ripe  the  middle  of  August.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Madeleine^  an  abwoate  pear,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confounded. 

15.  Hessel^    Thomp. 

HazeL 

A  Scotch  pear,  enormously  productive,  pretty,  and  of  agree- 
able  flavour,  though  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  perfection.  Tree 
with  weeping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  below  medium  size,  obovatc.  Skiri  yellowish- 
green,  strongly  marked  with  numerous  dots,  which  give  it  a 
brownish,  freckled  appearance.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely 
inserted.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  whitish, 
juicy,  with  a  pleasant,  sugary  flavour.     First  of  September. 

16.  Jakgonelle,  (of  the  English.)     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

f^pargne.    O.  JhJi.  PoU.  Pom.  Man, 

Gtone  Cuisse  Madame.        1  ... 

Beaa  PrAsent.  of  various  Frauenachenkel. 

Poire  de  tables  dee  princes.    ►     French,  Real  Jargonelle. 


Saint  Sampson. 
Saint  LambeA. 


gardens.  Sweet  Summer. 


This  fruit,  the  true  Jargonelle  pear,*  was  for  a  long  time 
eonsidered  the  finest  of  Summer  pears,  and  Thompson  yet  says 

*  Although  called  by  Thompson  the  English  Jargonelle,  to distingnlshit  from 
tte  fruit  more  common  under  that  name  on  the  continent,  there  ii  no  doiriM  that 
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**  the  best  of  its  season/'  We  think,  that  no  man  will  heaita>% 
however,  to  give  the  most  decided  preference  to  oar  natiire  scms, 
the  Bloodgood,  and 
Dearborn's  Seedling. 
It  is  still,  however, 
one  of  the  roost  oora- 
mon  fruits  in  the 
New.  York  market, 
partly,  because  it 
bears  abundant  crops, 
and  partly,  because 
these  superiour  new 
sorts,  have  scarcely 
yet,  had  time  to  dis- 
place it.  We  con- 
sider  it  only  a  second 
rate  fruit,  and  one 
that  quickly  decays 
at  the  core. 

Fruit  pretty  large, 
long  pynform,  taper- 
ing into  the  stalk. 
Skin  greenish-yel- 
low, sn^oth,  with  a 
little  brownish  colour 
on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  nearly  two 
inches  long,  rather 
slender,  curved,  ob- 
liquely set.  Calyx 
open,  with  quite  long 
projecting  segments, 
and  sunk  in  a  small 
and  furrowed  basin. 
Hie  flesh  is  yellowish- 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  juioy,  with 
a  sprightly,  refresh- 
ing flavour.  The 
tree  is  a  strong 
grower,  with  a  rather 
straggling,  pendant 
habit.      Ripens    the  Fig.  195. 

last  of  July  and  first  of  August. 


it  was  introduced  orig'nally  from  Fnnee.  Antiquariani  deriTe  its  name 
ChrgoHj  Italian,  a  cor.updon  of  Chmcwn,  whence  Merlet  tuppoMa  it  to  be  tht 
Numidianuin  Gntcum  or  Pliny,  and  the  Or<Badum  of  Maeromnk  TlUi^  u  tBt 
tact,  wqnl^  prove  it  to  be  a  Tery  ancient  sort. 
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The  o(»nmo!i  CmssB  Madams  of  the  French  authors  and 
gardeils,  is  an  inferiou?  and  smaller  variety  of  Jargonelle,  not 
worth  oultivating.  It  has  long,  straight,  rather  slender,  hrown- 
ish-red  branc>  es,  while  the  true  Jargonelle  has  long  straggling, 
dangling  branches.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter  are  also  un 
usually  large.     [See  also  Windsor  Pean] 

17.  Jabgonelle,  (of  the  French.)    Thomp. 


Bellisime  d'Et^.  O.  Duk,  Nms, 
Supreme.  "^ 

Beilissime  Supreme.  lofF^rmuk 
BeUisime  Janronellc.  f  gardens, 
VermiUion  d*Et6.       J 


RedMiucsdeL    Lmd,  MiU 

Sabine  d'Et^. 

Sumner  Beauty.    Pom.  JUim. 

Enfflish  Red  Cheek.  )  of  many 

Red  Cheek.  )   Ttcan  garden$, 


This,  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
French  Jargonelle,  because  it  is  most  commonly  received  under 
that  name  from  France,  is  a  higher  coloured  and  handsomer 
fruit  than  the  English  Jargonelle,  though  much  inferiour  in 
quality,  and,  in  fact,  lasts  only  a  day  or  two  in  perfection,  and 
is  often  mealy  and  over-ripe,  while  the  exteriour  is  fair  and 
tempting.  It  has  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  a  shorter  obovate 
form,  blunt  at  the  stalk. 

The  tree  is  of  very  strong,  upright  growth.  Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate  in  form.  Skin  shining,  light  green,  becom- 
ing lemon  colour,  with  a  very  rich,  deep  red  cheek.     Stalk 

about  an  inch  long, 
rather  stiff  and  stout,  and 
set  in  a  blunt  depression. 
Calyx  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  irregular  basin. 
Flesh  white,  coarse, 
breaking,  sweet,  and  soon 
rots  at  the  core.  Ripens 
the  last  of  July  and  fir&A 
of  August. 

18.  Julienne.    Coze. 
Man. 


A  handsome  summei 
pear,  which  so  much  re- 
sembles the  Doyenn^  oi 
St.  Michael,  as  to  be 
called,  by  some,  the  Sum. 
mer  St.  Michael.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  pro- 
ductive fruit,  and  comes 
into  bearing  very  early. 
It    is  often  of  excellent 


1^.  187.    JuUemne. 
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flavour,  and  of  the  first  quality;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  variable 
in  these  respects,  and  some  seasons,  it  is  comparatively  taste 
less  and  insipid.  In  rich,  warm,  and  dry  soils,  it  is  almost  al« 
ways  fine.  It  is  a  profitable  market  fruit,  and  will  always 
command  a  prominent  place  in  the  orchard.  The  tree  is  o^ 
thrilly  upright  growth,  with  light  yellowish-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  but  varying  in  different  soils ;  obovate, 
regularly  formed.  Skin  very  smooth  and  fair,  clear  bright 
yellow,  on  all  sides.  Stalk  light  brown,  specified  with  yellow, 
a  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  inserted  in  a  very 
shallow  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  basin  slightly 
sunk,  but  often  a  little  plaited.  Flesh  white,  rather  firm  at 
first,  half  buttery,  sweet,  and  moderately  juicy.  Ripens  all  the 
month  of  August. 

Coze  considered  this  synonymous  with  Archiduc  d'Et6  of 
Dubameland  Lindley— the  Ogiicnei  pear,  a  distinct  and  inferiour 
fruit,  with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  we  therefore  follow  Mr.  Man- 
ning in  keeping  it  distinct.  It  may  yet  prove  synonymous  with 
the  Doyenn^  d'Ete  of  the  French,  which  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
proved  in  this  country.     (See  Doyenn€  d'Et6.) 

19.  LufON.     Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  fine,  sprightly,  Belgian  pear,  originated  by  Van  Mons.  The 
fruit  resembles,  in  outward  appearance,  the  White  Doyenn6,  but 
it  is  distinguished  from  that  well  known  fruit,  by  its  ripening  a 
month  earlier.  The  young  shoots  are  long,  slender,  reddish 
brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a 
faint  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout, 
vet  in  a  moderately  depressed,  round  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a 
rather  shallow,  round  basin.  Flesh  white^  buttery,  melting  and 
juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  high  flavour.     Middle  of  August. 

This  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  Limon  de  Louvain, 
of  the  Jardin  Frviier,  a  winter  peaf . 

20.  Little  Mtscati     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

little  Musk.     )  Muscat  petit      >  ^^  *). 

Primitive.         [  Cott,  Sept-en-gaeule.  J  ^*  ^^^^ 

Petit  Mascat   ) 

This  very  little,  French  pear,  well  known  in  many  of  our 
gardens,  is  allowed  a  place  there,  chiefly,  because  it  is  the  earl, 
iest  of  all  pears>  ripening  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  tree 
:'s  of  very  handsome,  pyramidal  growth,  and  bears  the  most 
enormous  crops  of  pears,  in  clusUrs.  The  fruit,  which  is  but 
little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  shaped  like  a  little 
rounded  top,  and  is  just  passably  good  at  its  season. 
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Fruit  very  small,  turbinate.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  dull  rej 
cheek.  Stalk  half,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  set  almost 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  set  nearly  level.  Flesh 
breaking,  sweet,  with  a  slight  musk  flavour.    Shoots  dark-brown 

21.  Muscat  Robest.     Thomp.  O.  Duh.  Lind. 

Poire  k  la  Jleine.  Musk  Robine.    Lmd. 

D*Ambre.  Early  QuMn. 

St  Jeaa  Mosque^  Gros.  Qaeea's  Pear* 

A  larger  and  better  kind  of  Muscat,  which  might  be  esteemed 
first  rate,  had  we  not  the  Bloodgood  to  compare  it  with.  Shoots 
yellomsh-brown.     Middle  of  July,  and  lasts  only  a  few  days. 

Fruit  small,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  turbinate 
Skin  clear  greenish-yellow.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set 
with  a  little  unevenness,  but  no  depression.  Calyx  large,  open, 
scarcely  sunk.     Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasant. 

22.  Madeleine,  oa  Citbon  des  Cabmes.  §  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp 

Madeleine.    Nois,  Green  Chisel.  )  mcomcdyy  oftomB 

Citron  des  Cannes.    O.  Duh.        Early  Chaumontelle,  |   Ammioan  gard«m9. 
Magdelen. 

The  Madeleine  is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  and  ex- 
cellent  of  the  early  pears ; 
indeed,  as  yet,  much  the 
best  at  the  time  of  its  ripen- 
ing— ^before  the  Bloodgood. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  be- 
ing in  perfection,  in  France, 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Madeleine. 
Citron  des  Carmes  comes 
from  its  being  first  cultivated 
by  the  Carmelite  monks.  It 
is  much  the  finest  early 
French  variety,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  all  collections. 
The  tree  is  fruitful  and  vig- 
orous, with  long  erect  olive- 
coloured  branches. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obo- 
vate,  but  tapering  gradually 
to  the  stalk.  Stalk  long  and 
slender,  often  nearly  two 
inches,  set  on  the  side  of  a 
small  swelling.   Skin  smooth, 

pale  yellowish-green,  (very  Fig.  133.   Madeleine. 

29* 
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rarely,  with  a  little  brownish  blush  and  russet  specks  aroand  the 
stalk.)  Calyx  small,  in  a  very  shallow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  delicate  flavoar,  slightly 
perfumed.    Middle  and  last  of  July. 

23.   Muscabhis.  § 

The  Muscadine 
is  a  first  rate  pear, 
remarkable  for  its 
high  musky  aroma. 
It  was  first  dissemi- 
nated by  us,  the 
original  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  farm  of 
the  late  Dr.  Fowler, 
in  this  county,  by 
whom  it  was  named. 
Its  hbtory  is  un- 
certain, and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  na- 
tive. It  bears  very 
heavy  crops,  and  if 
the  fruit  is  picked, 
and  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed in  flavour  by 
any  pear  of  its  time. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish  obo- 
vate,  regularly  fi>r- 
med.  Skin  pale 
yellowish  green,  a  Fig.  139.   Muicadtne. 

little  rough,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  well  formed,  small  cavity.  Calyx  with  re- 
flexed  segments,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
August,  and  first  of  September.   Shoots  stout,  dark  gray-brown. 

24.  Passans  du  Portugal.  §  Thomp. 

Summer  PortngaL 

A  delicate  and  pleasant  pear,  which  comes  early  into  bearing, 
and  produces  very  large  crops.     Shoots  upright,  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish  and  much  flattened.  Skin 
pale  yellow,  with  a  cheek  of  fairest  brown,  becoming  red  in  the  sun. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  inserted  in .  a  round,  regular  hollow. 
Calyx  stiff,  basin  moderately  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
breaking,  of  \ery  delicate;  agreeable  flavour.     Last  of  August. 
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25.  RovssBLET  Hatif.     O.  Duh  Thotnp. 

Early  Catherine.    Cote.  Early  Roiunelet    JLtml 

"KaJttem,  of  Botlon.  Penlreau. 

Cyprus  Pear.  Ptiire  de  Chypre.    PoU, 

The  Rousselet  H&tif,  better  known  in  our  markets  as  the 
Early  Catherine  Pear,  though  not  a  first  rate  fruit,  has  good 
qualities  as  an  early  variety.  It  bears  very  heavy  crops  as  soon 
as  the  tree  is  well  grown,  when  its  willowy  limbs  bend  with  the 
weight  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  therefore,  profitable  for  the  market. 
The  fruit  is  thought  better  when   ripened  on   the  tree. 

Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform,  the  neck  narrowing  into  the 
somewhat  fleshy  stalk,  which  is  one,  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
long.  Skin  when  fully  ripe,  yellow,  with  a  brownisS  red  cheek. 
Calyx  small,  placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  tender,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  sweet,  pleasant,  and  slightly  perfumed.  Ripeni 
the  last  of  July.     Young  shoots  stout,  olive  coloured. 

26.   Rousselet  de  Rheims.    O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

RouMKlet 

Petit  Ronnelet    Nok, 

Spice  or  Musk  Pear. 

This  nice  French  pear,  ori- 
ginally from  Rheims,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  parent 
of  eur  Seckel.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  resemblance  in 
the  colour,  form,  and  flavour 
of  the  two  fruits,  but  the 
Seckel  is  m-  ich  the  most  de- 
licious. Tlie  growth  is  quite 
different,  and  this  pear  has 
remarkably  long  and  thrifty 
dark  brown  shoots.  It  is  su- 
gary, and  with  a  peculiarly 
aromatic,  spicy  flavour,  and 
if  it  were  only  huUerjf,  would 
be  a  first  rate  fruit. 

Fruit  below  medium  size, 
obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform. 
Skin  yellowish-green  on  the 
shady  side,  but  nearly  cover- 
ed with  brownish  red,  with 
russetty  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  cur- 
ved, and  inserted  without  de-  ng.  i40.  Rownki  de  Rhanu, 
presaon.      Calyx  spreading,  set  even  with  the  fruit.     Flesh 
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breaking  or  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  rich,  aromatic  flavoai 
Ripe  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

27.  Sugar  Tor.    Thomp. 

July  Pear. 
Prince's  Sigar. 
Prince's  S^gar  T«p. 

The  Sugar  Top  is  one  of  those  indifferent  pearss  which,  from 
their  great  productiveness  and  good  a^^aranee,  noake  a  figurs 
in  our  markets,  though  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  good  garden. 
Oreat  quantities  of  the  Sugar  Top  pear  nuiy  be  seen  in  tiie  New- 
York  markets  ia  July. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular,  roundish-top-shaped. 
Skin  ismooth,  and  very  bright,  clear  yellow  over  the  whole  sar- 
face.  Stalk  stout,  obliquely  inserted,  with  a  thickening  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Calyx  in  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
somewhat  juicy  and  breaking,  sweet,'  but  whh  little  flavour. 
Last  of  July. 

28.  Summer  Franc  Real.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  K  M*^. 

Frane  R^l  d'Efe^.    Diet, 
.    GroB  Micet  d'Et^. 
Fondante.    Kmoop, 

The  SummeY 
Franc  R€a\  is  one  of 
the  best  suromei 
pears,  always  melt- 
ing and  delicious, 
it  fills,  along  with 
Dearborn's  Seed- 
ling, the  space,  in 
ripening,  between 
those  favourite  sorts, 
the  Bloodgood  ana 
the  Bartl^tt.  Ria* 
is  a  Spanish  gold 
coin,  and  we  pre- 
sume, this  fruit  must 
haive  been  named 
from  its  sterling  me- 
rit, as  it  is  not  gold 
colour.  The  tree  is 
thrifty,  hardy,  and 
bears  well,  and  is 
easily  known  by  its 
F'kg.  141.    SmmerF^nnen^  rounded,    light    co- 
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ItNired  leaves.     It  is  hardy,  and  bears  adznirabl>  in  a;ll  Kinds 
of  soil. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  largest  in  the  middle,  lud 
tapering  each  way.  Skin  green  at  first,  becoming  pale  yellow- 
iah-green,  dotted  with  small,  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  short, 
thick,  and  rather  imeven,  inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
small,  closed,  with  long  segments,  set  in  a  furrowed  basin.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery  and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary, 
excellent  flavour.    Core  large.     Ripe  early  in  September. 

29.  Sanspeau,  OB  Skinless.    Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 

Poira  SfinB  Peau.    O.  Duh. 
Fleur  de  Guignes. 

The  Skinless  is  a  very  nice  little  pear,  with  a  remarkably 
thin,  smooth  skin,  and  a  delicate,  perfumed  flavour.  It  bears  in 
clusters,  and  very  regularly.  It  is  not  first  rate,  but  is  esteem- 
ed by  many. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  long  pyriform.  Skin  very  smooth 
and  thin,  pale  green,  becoming  light  yellow,  speckled  with  light 
red  in  the  sun.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted  in  a  very 
trifling  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
white,  juicy,  half  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  perfumed 
flavour.  First  of  Au- 
gust. 

This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Early  Rous- 
selet. 

30.  Summer  Rose. 

EpineRoae.    Duh^Noia. 
Poire  de  Rose. 
Caillot  Roeat  d'Et^. 
Epine  d*£te  Couleor  Rmq. 
1'homyRoee.    MUL 
Rosenbime,  qf  the  QtrmanB, 
Ognoo.  }  wronghf,  of 

Epine  li'Et^.  {   tamt. 

A  handsome  and 
peculiar  summer  pear, 
very  popular,  and  v/ell 
known  on  the  other 
continent.  It  is  quite 
flat,  and  remarkably 
*like  an  apple  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Fruit  of  medium 
Bizc,  round,  flattened  at  jp^^.  1^, 
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both  ends.  Skin  &int  yellow,  blended  and  speckled  with  rasse 
in  f^te  shade,  with  a  red  russet  cheek,  marked  with  brown  dots. 
Bta  i  rather  more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  curved,  inserted 
in  a  very  snail  hollow.  Calyx  open,  small,  set  in  a  very  shal- 
low basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  rich  and  sugary,  hardly  first 
rate.     Last  of  August.     Shoots  upright,  gray-olive. 

31.  Si7cr£b  de  Hotbrswerda.    Thomp. 

Sogmr  of  Hoyenworda. 

A  pleasant  Grerman  pear,  of  peculiar  flavour,  excellent  when 
ripened  in  the  house.  It  bears  immense  crops.  Leaves  very 
narrow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate— sometimes  oblong,  lengthening 
into  the  stalk,  which  is  curved  and  obliquely  inserted.  Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
greenish  russet  dots.  Calyx  very  small,  and  placed  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  quite  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and 
piquant  flavour.  It  does  not  keep  long.  Last  of  August. 
Bhoots  long,  olive  brown. 

32.  Epine  D'Exfc.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Summer  Thorn. 
Fondanle  Miuqne^ 
Satin  Vert. 

A  second  rate,  juicy,  and  pretty  good  fruit,  which  may  be 
introduced  in  a  large  collection.  It  looks  a  little  like  a  small 
Jargonelle.     A  good  bearer.     Shoots  yellowish-brown. 

Fr\|it  middle  sized,  pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow ; 
a  little  darker  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  small  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  tender,  melting,  with  a  sweet,  musky,  peculiar 
flavour.  Last  of  August  and  first  of  September.  Set  with  little 
or  no  cavity. 

33.  ScTMMER  Bon  Chretien.     Mill.  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Bon  Chretien  d'Et^.  O.  Duh.       Sammer  Good  ChriBtian, 

Musk  Summer  Bon  Chretien.    Cabs. 
Gratioli.  )   ^f,j^^  Sommer  Apothekerbime.        )      ^^, 

GraUoli  d'Et^.      {  ,^f*^  Sommer  Gute  Christenbim©.  i  ^^^ 

GratioU  di  Roma.  )  ^^""«-  D»  Sommer  ChriBtebime.      J  0«~»». 

Large  Sugar,  ofMonu, 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  pears,  having  been  cultivated  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  all  over  Europe.  It  is  common  with  us, 
but  the  stock  is  generally  somewhat  diseased.  The  tree  hai 
drooping  shoots,  and  bears  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
Though  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pear,  it  wants  the  flavour  of  our 
finer  sorts^  and  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  a  small  garden. 
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Fruit  large,  irregularly  bell-shaped  or  pyriform,  with  swollen, 
knoliby  sides.  Skin  yellow,  with  an  orange-blush  in  finely 
ripened  specimens,  dotted  with  many  green  specks.  Stalk  long, 
irregular,  curved,  obliquely  inserted  in  a  knobby  depression. 
Calyx  small,  in  a  narrow,  uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, coarse  grained,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  pleasant,  simply 
sweet  flavour.  Very  large  blossoms  and  dangling  leaves. 
Last  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 

84.  Summer  St.  Germain.     Thomp. 

Short's  Saint  Germain. 
Saint  Germain  de  Martin. 
St.  Germain  d'Et^.    N.  DuK 

A  pleasant,  juicy,  summer  pear,  of  second  rate  flavour,  bear 
ing  large  crops,  and  growing  vigorously. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green  all  over  the 
surface.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  obliquely  inserted. 
Calyx  in  a  basin  scarcely  sunken.  Flesh  juicy,  tender,  sweets 
with  a  very  slight  acid,  and  very  good. 

85.  Valleb  Franche.     Thomp.  Duh. 

De  Valine.    Nms.  PoU. 
Bonne  de  Keinxheim. 
De  Keinxheim. 

A  second  rate  sweet,  summer  pear,  productive,  but  by  no 
means,  in  our  opinion,  of  first  quality.  It  ripens  with  the  Bart- 
lett,  and  is  immeasurably  inferiour  to  it  in  this  climate. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  or  turbinate,  and  tapering  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  becoming  pale  yellowish-green, 
regularly  sprinkled  with  numerous  small,  gray  dots.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  set  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Calyx  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  not  fine  grained,  quite  juicy,  but 
not  buttery,  and  of  a  simply  sweet  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

36.  Windsor.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Summer  Bell. 

Cuisse  Miadame,  of  tome, 

Konge. 

The  Windsor  is  an  old  European  pear,  very  commonly  known 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  as  the  Summer  Bell  pear.  Lai^e 
quantities  are  grown  for  market.  It  is,  however,  only  a  third 
rate  fruit.  The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  stout,  perfectly  up- 
right dark-brown  shoots. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  or  bell-shaped,  widest  above  the  middle, 
narrowing  to  the  eye,  and  slender  in  form,  tapering  into  the  stalk 
Bkin  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  small  green  specks,  and  tinged 
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with  a  little  dull  orange  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  hall 
long,  slender.  Calyx  small,  dosed,  set  with  little  or  no  depres* 
sion.  Flesh  white,  tender,  or  soft,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  the 
core»  aweet,  with  a  somewhat  astringent  juiee.    Last  of  Ai^ust 

87.   Williams'  EUblt.  §  Man. 

A  native  fruit, 
which  originated 
on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wil. 

tiams,  of  Roxbu- 
ry,  Mass.  It  is  a 
Tery  handsome, 
small  pear,  of  ex- 
cellent quality, 
and  a  good  bearer. 
Fruit  below  me- 
dium size,  round- 
ish-turbinate,  re- 
gularly forraed. 
Skin  bright  yel- 
loWjthickly  sprin- 
kled with  rich 
scarlet  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  hall 
long,  straight,  a 
little  fleshy  where 
Fig.  Ua    WSSam*  Earbf.  it  joins  the  fruit. 

Calyx  very  short,  open;  basin  shallow,  and  slightly  plaited. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  coarse-grained  at  first,  but,  when  ripe,  very 
juicy,  half  buttery,  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  First, 
to  the  middle  of  Seplember.    Young  wood  dark. 


Class  II,     Autumn  Pears. 


39.  Alpha.     Thomp. 

A  Belgian  seedling,  received  from  Dr.  Van  Mons.  It  is  a 
pleasant  pear. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  little  inclining  to  oblong. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  yellowish-green,  dotted  with  reddish  points, 
and  having  a  thin,  pale  brown  blush.  Stalk  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx  stiff,  open, -set, 
in  a  round  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grainedlj. 
buttery  and  good.     Middle  of  October^^ 
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89,   Andbkws.  §  Man.  Ken. 

Amory. 
Gibson. 

The  Andrews  is 

m    favorite   native 

seedling,  found  in 

the  neighbourhood 

of  Dorchester,  and 

first  introduced  to 

notice  by  a  gentle- 

man     of     Boston, 

whose     name,     it 

bears.     It  has,  for 

the  last  15  years, 

been  one  of  the  most 

popular  fruits.     It 

is  of  most  excel. 

lent  flavour,  a  cer- 
tain   and    regular 

bearer,  even  while 

young,  and  the  tree, 

which  is  very  har- 
dy,  never    suffers 

from  blight. 

Fruit  rather  la  i^e, 
py  riform,one-sidedt 
Bkin  smooth,  and 
rather  thick,  pale 
yellowish  -  green, 
with  a  dull  red 
cheek,  and  a  few 
scattered  dots. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long, 
curved,    set    in    a  Ffe.l44»   Andrans. 

very  shallow,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  depression.  Ca. 
lyx  open,  placed  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  full 
of  juice,  melting,^  with  a  fine  vinous  flavour.  E^rly  in  Sep- 
ternber.     Shoots  diverging,  light  olive. 

40.    Ananas.  §  Bon.  Jard, 

Poire  AnaneuB.    Noit. 

This  new  and  delicious  pear  was  introduced  very  recently 
from  France,  by  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It  is  a  rich  flavoured 
fruit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  an  agreeable  perfume,  not  haw* 
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erer  resembling  that  of  the  pine.a|^ley  as  its  name  would  leaa 
ooe  to  suppose. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish -obovate.  Skin  gxeenish-yeU 
low,  slightly  marked  with  russet,  and  occasionally  with  red  oa 
the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather  stout,  thicker  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion. Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens 
the  last  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Young  wood 
olive. 

41.  Ananas  D'Ete.    Thomp. 

AiMDM,  iitfUamuig,) 


I 


Fig.  145.    Anana$  ITEU. 


This  fruit  waa 
first  received  from 
the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,b 
Mr.  Manning, 
is  a  very  excellent 
pear,  with  a  rich 
and  somewhat  pe- 
culiar flavour,  but 
should  rather  be 
called  an  autumn 
pine-apple,  than  a 
summer  one. 

Fruit  rather 
large,  pyriform,  or 
occasionally  ob- 
tuse at  the  stalk. 
Skin  rough  and 
coarse,  dark  yel- 
lowish-green,  with 
a  little  brown  on 
one  side,  and  much 
oovered  with  large 
rouffh,  brown  lua- 
set  dots.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter 
long,insertea  some- 
times in  a  blunt 
cavity,  sometimes 
without  depression, 
by  the  side  of  a  lip. 
Calyx    open,  with 


short  divisions,  basin  shallow.  F  esh  fine  grained,  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  sweet,  perfiimed  and  high  flavour.  September 
aad  October. 


I 
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42.  Anolbtbrre.    Tliomp. 

English  Beurr^.    Lmd, 
Beuni  d'Angleterro.    Noim, 

A  most  productive  pear,  which  has  some  affinity  to  Blown 
Beurr6,  but  is  inferiour  to  it  in  flavour.  It  is  a  good  orohard 
fruit,  but  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  small  garden.  The  tree 
forms  a  very  erect,  pyramidal  head.  Young  wood  olive*  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  fruits  in  the  market  of  Paris. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  very  evenly  shaped,  taperinc 
very  regularly  to  its  union  with  the  stalk,  which  is  slender,  and 
rather  more  than  an  inch  long.  Skin  rather  thick  and  hard, 
dull  light  green,  thickly  speckled  with  russet  dots,  and  having 
a  thin  brownish  russet  cheek.  Calyx  set  in  a  very  smooth, 
scarcely  sunk  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  melting,  full  of 
juice,  and  of  pleasant,  though  not  high  flavour.  Middle  of 
Septeniber. 

43.  Aston  Town.    P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 


A  very  hardy  little 
pear,  from  the  village  of 
Aston,  in  Chester,  Eng- 
land. It  is  of  tolerable 
flavour,  sometimes  excel- 
lent, and  the  tree,  when 
in  bearing,  is  character- 
ized by  its  long  slender 
branches,  which  have  a 
half-twisted,  dangling 
appearance.  It  bears 
great  crops,  and  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice 
in  an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  cold  climate. 

Fruit  rather  small, 
form  roundish-turbinate. 
Skin  a  little  rough,  pale 
brownish-green,  becom- 
ing yellowish  when  ripe, 
and  thickly  dotted  with 
brown  specks.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
rather  straight  and  slen- 
der, inserted  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Calyx 
learly  closed,  in  a  very 


Fig.  146.    Arion  Town, 
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shallow  basin.    Flesh  soft,  buttery,  moderate  y  sweet,  perfumed, 
and  good.       Middle  and  last  of  September. 

44.  Althokfs  Crassanb.    Thomp.  Lind 

This  fine  English  pear  is  a  seedling  raised  by  the  late  T.  A 
Knight,  Esq.,  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It 
was  sent  by  him  to  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Boston,  in  1832.  It 
is  very  highly  rated  in  England,  and  is  recommended  as  a  very 
hardy  tree.  The  specimens  as  yet  raised  in  this  country  have 
proved  of  excellent  quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  its  reputation. 

Fruit  of 
medium  size, 
roundish-obo- 
vate,  but  nar- 
rowing  rather 
more  to  the 
eye  than  tlie 
stalk.  Skin 
pale  green, 
dotted  with 
small  russet- 
ty  points,  and 
having  a  lit- 
tle tinge  of 
brown  on  one 
side.  Stalk 
about  an  inch 
and  «  half 
long,  slender, 
curved,  and 
slightly  in- 
sorted.  Calyx 
with  many 
divisions,  set 
in  a  shallow 
basin,  having 
a  few  plaits. 
Flesh  white, 
buttery,  and 
quite     juicy, 

with  a  rather  rich,  slightly  perfumed  juice.     October  and  No- 
vember. 

Either  there  is  a  spurious  sort  strongly  resembling  this,  or 
the  Althorpe  Crassane  is  somewhat  variable  in  quality,  as  we 
have  seen  specimens  quite  indifferent. 


Fig.  H7.    AUkorpB  Cnuaane. 
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45.  Amande  Double.    Van  Mons. 

Amanda*8  Double.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag, 

One  of  Van  Mens'  seedlings,  received  by  Mr.  Manning,  and 
we  suppose  named  by  Van  Mons,  in  allusion  to  its  having 
double  kernels.  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit.  By  misconcep- 
tion  it  has  been  called  here  Amanda's  Double.  Mr.  Manning's 
description  of  it  is  as  follows. 

"  Medium  size,  pyriform,  stem  short,  fleshy  at  its  junction 
with  the  fruit.  Skin  yellow  and  bright  red.  Flesh  coarse 
grained,  sweet,  tender  and  excellent.  Ripe  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember."    Shoots  stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

A  subsequent  examination  of  this  pear  leads  us  to  think  it 
drv  and  inferiour  in  many  seasons. 

46.  Autumn  Colmar.     Thomp.  Lind. 

t- 

A  Flemish  pear,  of  fair  quality,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong  or  obtuse,  pyriform,  a  little  un- 
even. Skin  pale  green,  dotted  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  straight,  planted  in  a  small,  uneveA 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  set  in  a  slight  basin,  a  little  fur- 
rowed. Flesh  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  buttery,  with  a  rich 
and  agreeable  flavour.     October. 

47.  Belmont.     Thomp. 

An  English  kitchen  pear,  considerably  like  the  Althorpe 
Crassane,  and  of  the  same  origin.  It  bears  abundantly  and 
constantly  with  us,  and  is  remarkably  flne  for  cooking  and  pre. 
serving,  but  is  scarcely  fit  for  the  table. 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  medium,  sometimes  of  rather  large 
size.  Skin  fair,  yellowish-green,  marked  with  numerous  dots, 
and  a  little  brownish  next  the  sun.  Stalk  quite  long,  (two  inch- 
es or  more,)  slender  and  curved.  Flesh  rather  coarse,  juicy, 
and  sweet.     October. 

48.  Belle  et  Bonne.     Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Schone  und  Gute. 

Gracieuse. 

Belle  de  Brussels,  (jhicorredfy.) 

The  Belle  et  Bonne  (JbeauUful  and  good,)  pear  is  a  variety 
from  Belgium,  of  large  size,  flne  appearance,  and  saccharine 
flavour.  It  is  a  showy  and  good  fruit,  but  whoever  reads  Mr. 
Kenrick's  description,  and  expects  to  And  it  '^  a  delicious  Ber 
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Fig.  14a    BeOe  el  JDohm. 

gamot  of  the  best  kind,"  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  very  far  be* 
low  Gansel's  Bergamot  in  richness.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
grower. 

Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little  greater  in  width  than  in  height. 
Skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  russet  green  dots, 
especially  near  the  eye.  Stalk  long,  rather  slender,  deeply  in- 
serted in  a  very  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with  crumpled  divisions, 
set  in  a  shallow,  rather  uneven  basin.  Flesh  white,  a  little 
coarse  grained,  tender,  and  when  well  ripened,  buttery,  with  a 
very  sweet  and  agreeable  juice.     Middle  of  September. 

49.  Brottgham.     Thomp. 

A  new  English  variety,  not  yet  proved  here.     It  is  said  to  bs 
very  hardy  and  very  productive. 
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The  fruit  is  described  by  Thompson  as  large,  roundish-obo* 
vate.  Skin  yellow,  a  good  deal  covered  with  russet.  *  Flesh 
buttery,  quite  melting,  and  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens 
in  November. 

50.  Bleeker's  Meadow.    Ken.  Pom.  Man. 

Large  Seekei. 

A  native  fruit,  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  meadow  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  It  is  a  handsome,  hardy  fruit,  and  bears  large  crops, 
but  it  has  been  sadly  over-praised  as  to  quality.'  The  truth  is, 
it  seems  at  first  to  give  promise  of  high  flavour,  but  it  rareW 
becomes  «fiellow,  but 
retains  its  crisp,  hard 
state.  We  have  raised 
many  fine  crops,  but 
cannot  recommend  it 
much.  In  a  very  dry, 
warm  soil,  it  is  some- 
times excellent. 

Fruit  small,  or  of 
medium  size,  round- 
ish, very  regular  and 
smooth.  Skin  bright 
clear  yellow,  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  with 
crimson  dots  on  the 
sunny  side.  Flesh  very 
white,  firm,  with  a  pe- 
euliar  musky  or  wasp- 
iike  aroma,  and  spicy 
taste,  but  mostly  re- 
mains crisp  and  hard. 
Stalk  straight  and  stiffl 
Basin  shallow.     Calyx  Rg.  149.   BWw^t  Jlftaftm 

open  and  reflexed.     October  and  November. 

51.  BoucQTTiA.    Hov.  Mag. 

Beorrd  Bouoquia.    Ken. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mens,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Manning  in  1836. 

Fruit  rather  large,  one-sided,  oval-turbinate.  Skm  pale  yel- 
low, with  a  pale  red  cheek,  thickly  sprinkled  with  reddish,  and 
dark  russety  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  set  a  little  ob« 
*quely,  and  either  fleshy  at  the  point  of  junction,  or  set  in  a 
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¥eiy  slight  depreaBion.  Calyx  large,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  abounding  with  a  very  sweet,  ricK  juice, 
of  excellent  flavour.  October.  Rather  liable  to  rot  at  the 
core. 

52.   BuFFAM.    Man. 
fioffiim. 

The  Buffam  is  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  from  its  general 
resemblance  to  the  Doyenn6,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  seedling  of  that 

fine  sort.  It  is  an 
orchard  pear  of  the 
first  quality,  as  it  is  a 
very  strong,  upright 
grower,  bears  large, 
regular  crops,  and  is 
a  very  handsome  and 
saleable  fruit.  It  is 
a  little  variable  in 
quality.  We  have 
frequently  eaten  them 
so  fine,  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Doyenn€, 
and  again,  when  ra- 
ther insipid.  It  may 
be  considered  a  beau- 
tiful and  good,  though 
not  first  rate  variety. 
Fruit  of  medium 
size,  oblong,  obovate, 
a  little  smaller  on  one 
side.  Skin  fair,  deep 
yellow,  (brownish- 
green  at  first,)  finely 
suflTused  over  half  the 
Fig.  150.    Bufam.  fruit,  with  bright  red, 

sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots,  or  a  little  russet.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  vcr}'-  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  small 
segments,  and  basin  of  moderate  size.  Flesh  white,  buttery, 
not  so  juicy  as  the  Doyenn6,  but  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  strong  upright  reddish-brown  shoots,  and  peculiar,  brownish 
green  appearance  of  the  pear,  befbie  ripening,  distinguish  this 
fruit.     September. 
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5S.  Bbubr^  de  CAHAirHoirr.  Thomp. 

Capiumont.    Lmd. 

m 

A  Flemish  pear,  very  fair,  and  handsomely  formed,  ana 
such  a  capital  bearer,  and  so  hardy  in  all  soils  and  seasons,  that 
it  is  already  a  very  popular  orchard  and  garden  fruit.  It  is  aU 
ways  good,  sometimes 
first  rate,  but  when  the 
tree  is  heavily  laden,  it  is 
apt  to  be  slightly  astrin- 
gent. It  grows  freely; 
branches  a  little  pendant, 
grayish -yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
long  turbinate,  very  even, 
and  tapering  regular- 
ly into  (he  stalk.  Skin 
smooth,  clear  yellow, 
with  a  light  cinnamon  or 
cinnamon  red  cheek,  and 
a  few  small  dots  and 
streaks  of  russet.  Calyx 
large,  with  spreading 
segments,  prominently 
placed,  and  not  at  all 
sunk.  Stalk  from  three- 
fourths  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
fine  grained,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet,  and  when 
not  astringent,  of  high 
flavour.  September  and 
October. 

This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the    Frederick  of 


fig.  151.    Bmni  #0  GijiiMWWit 


Wurtemburgh,  an  irregular  fruit,  sometimes  called  by  this  name, 
54.  BetjrrI:,  Brown.     Thomp.  Lind.  Mill. 


Benrr^  Gris.    Nois, 
Beurr6  Rouge. 
Beunp6  d'or. 
Beurr6  Dor(6e. 
Bearr^  d'Amboiae. 
Beurr^  d'Ambleuse. 
B«urr^  <f.a  Roi. 
Poire  d'Amboiae. 
Wmbert. 
Isambert  le  Bon. 


Beiirr^.    O.  Duh. 

Golden  Bearre. 

Red  Beurr^,  {of  some,) 

-^pZS*    GreyBeurr^. 
f!2f:       Beurr^  d'Anjon,  (o/««iic> 
ff'^^^'      Beurrt  Vert. 


The  Brown  Beurr^,  almost  too  well  known  to  need  descripk 
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don,  was  for  a  long  time,  considered  the  prince  of  pears  is 
Prance,  its  native  country,  and  for  those  who  are  partial  to  the 
high  vinous  flavour — a  rich  mingling  of  sweet  and  acid — it  has, 
still,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however,  quite  variable  in  different 
soils,  and  its  variety  of  appearance  in  diSerent  gardens,  has 
given  rise  to  the  many  names,  gray,  brown,  red  and  golden, 
under  which  it  is  known.  Kenrick  calls  it  <<  an  outcast,"  but 
our  readers  will  pardon  our  dissent  from  this  opinion,  while  we 
have  the  fact  in  mind,  of  its  general  excellence  in  this  region ; 
and  especially  that  of  a  noble  tree,  now  in  view  from  the  library 
where  we  write,  which  is  in  luxuriant  vigour,  and  gives  us,  an- 
nually, from  five  to  eight  bushels  of  superb  f^uit.  The  truth  is, 
this  pear  is  rather  tender  for  New  England,  and  requires  a  warm 
climate  and  strong  soil.     Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  convexly  quite  to  the 
stalk.  Skin  slightly  rough,  yellowish-green,  but  nearly  covered 
with  thin  russet,  oflen  a  little  reddish  brown  on  one  side.  Stalk 
from  one  to  one  a  half  inches  long,  stout  at  its  junction  with  the 
tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  nearly 
closed  in  a  shallow  oasin.  Flesh  greenish -white,  melting,  but- 
tery, extremely  juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavour.     September 

55.  BsiTBsi:  Bosc.     Thomp. 

CalabasM  Bote.  Bose*a  FlaacheiibinM. 

Marianne  Nourelie.  Benrr^  d^Yelle,  (qf  «ome.) 

The  Beurr^  Bosc  is  a  pear  to  which  we  give  our  unqualified 
praise.  It  is  large,  handsome,  a  regular  bearer,  always  per- 
fect, and  of  the  highest  flavour.  It  bears  singly,  and  not  in 
clusters,  looking  as  if  thinned  on  the  tree,  whence  it  is  always 
of  fine  size.  It  was  raised  in  1807  by  Van  Mons,  and  named 
Calebasse  Bosc  in  honour  of  M.  Bosc,  a  distinguished  Belgian 
cultivator.  Having  also  been  received  at  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  under  the  name  of  Beurr6 
Bosc,  Mr.  Thompson  thought  it  best  to  retain  this  name,  as  less 
likely  to  lead  to  a  confusion  with  the  Calebasse,  a  distinct  fruit. 
The  tree  grows  vigorously;  shoots  long,  brownish  olive. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  uneven,  tapering  long  and 
gradually  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pretty  smooth,  dark  yellow,  a 
good  deal  covered  with  streaks  and  dots  of  cinnamon  russet, 
and  slightly  touched  with  red  on  one  side.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  rather  slender,  curved.  Calyx  short,  set  in  a  very 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  very  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
delicious  and  slightly  perfumed  flavour.  Ripens  gradually 
from  the  last  of  September  to  the  last  of  October. 


▲mnm  ?isiiii. 


sail 


fig.  153.    BmrH  Bote. 
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56.    Beuebis  d'Amalis.     Thomp.  Now; 

Beun^  d'AmanlUi.    Nou.Ban.Jmd. 
fieuir^  d'Amanlis.    Ken.  Man. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  nearly  first  rate.    Very 

^  F^ritree,  obovate,  not  very  regular,  a  Uttle  swollen  on  its 
sides.  Skin  rather  thick,  dull  y ellowish-green,  with  a  pale  red- 
dish brown  cheek,  overspread  with  numerous  brown  dots  and 
russet  streaks  and  patches.  Stalk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  shallow,  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
o^n  with  broad  divisions,  basin  shallow  Flesh  Yfllowish 
somewhat  coarse,  but  buttery,  melting,  abundant,  rich,  with 
slightly  perfumed  juice.     September. 

57.  Bbttere  d'Anjoit,    Thomp. 

This  is  a  first  rate  pear,  recently  imported  from  France  by 
Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  which  appears  to  us  quite  distinct  trom 

the  Brown  Beurr6.  .       .       ai  • 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  very  regular,  obovate.  Skin 
greenish-yellow,  smooth,  a  little  clouded  with  russet,  especially 
around  the  calyx.  Calyx  small,  open,  in  a  round,  smwth  basin. 
Stalk  rather  short,  straight,  set  in  a  slight  cavity.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish, white,  very  fine  grained,  buttery,  slightly  sub-acid,  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  vinous  flavour.     October. 

68.  BeueeIs  Diel.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Dlel's  Bttttarbime.  Beurr6  Royale.  Beurr6  d'Yelle. 

Di^.  Dorothea  Royale.  De  Melon. 

Dorothea  Royale.  Gros  Dillen.  Melin  de  Kops. 

Grosse  DorottM^.  Dillen.  Bearr6  Magnifiqae. 

Sylvanche  vert  d^hiver.  Des  Trois  Tours.  Beurr^  iQcompcLrable. 

A  noble  Belgian  fruit,  raised  from  seed,  in  1805,  by  Dr.  Van 
Mons,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Augustus  Fred- 
erick Adrian  Diel,  a  distinguished  German  pomologist.  Its 
vigour,  productiveness  and  beauty,  have  made  it  already  a 
general  favourite  with  our  planters.  It  is  in  every  respect,  a 
first  rate  fruit  in  fav  urable  situations,  but  on  very  young  trees 
and  in  cold  soils,  it  is  apt  to  be  rather  coarse  d  astringent. 
The  tree  has  long,  very  stout,  twisting  branches,  and  is  un- 
commonly  vigorous.     Young  shoots  dark  grayish- brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate ^o  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin 
rather  thick,  lemon  yellow,  becoming  orange  yellow,  marked 
with  large  brown  dots,  and  marblings  of  russet.     Stalk  an  inch 
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Fig.  153.    Biurri 

to  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long,  stout,  curved,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  and  placed  in  a  slightly 
furrowed  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  little  coarse  grained, 
especially  at  the  core,  but  rich,  sugary,  half  melting,  and  in 
good  specimens,  buttery  and  delicious.  In  eating,  in  this  coun- 
try, from  September  to  December,  if  picked  and  ripened  in  tba 
bouse. 

59.  BExmnt  Kvox.    Thomp.  Lind« 

The  Beurr£  Knox  is  a  pleasant,  second  rate  firuiti  of  laijga 
aad  haadaome  appearaaooy  but  a  little  liable  to  rot  at  the  9os«u 

81 
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It  if  shaped  a  godd  dad  like  the  Brown  Beunt.  A  Fleiai*r 
Tariety. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  obovate,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  which  is 
about  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  set  below  a  fleshy  pratuberanoe 
or  lip--and  without  depression.  Skin  pale  green,  with  thin 
russet  on  one  side.  Calyx  open,  and  set  in  a  small,  narrow 
basin.  Flesh  tender  and  soft,  juicy  and  sweet,  but  not  high 
flavoured.    Last  of  September, 

This  fruit  is  abundant  near  Boston.  We  received,  by  some 
error,  a  winter  fruit,  under  this  name,  from  the  Horticultoral 
Society  of  London. 

60.  BiUEBi  Kbnbick.    Man.  in  Hot.  Magi 

NaUSSofTtaJlani 

A  Flem- 
bh  seedling, 
sent  to  tMi 
country  and 
named  by 
Manning. 

^  IkMium 
sisse,  flat  at 
the  blossom* 
end,  tapering 
to  the  stalky 
colourmen* 
ish-yelTow, 
with  indis- 
tinct russet 
spots;  stem 
one  mch 
looff ;  hcnh 
goc3,  juicy, 
sweet  and 
buttery.Ripe 
in  Septem- 
ber."    Man. 

61.  BEUBxi^ 
Goldbh    of 

BiLBOA. 

§  Man. 
Hoopo^ffiUboSi 

The  Gold- 
en      B^urr^  ffli.lS4   OOimBtknd^Bmm, 

ef  Bltbbf^  wlis  im|»rted  from  Briboa,  Spain,  aboot  aighteen 
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yevra  ago,  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  Its  European 
name  is  unknown,  and  it  has  become  a  popular  fruit  here  under 
this  title.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  colour,  relieved  by  a  little  rus- 
set, mad  IB  certainly  a  beautiful  early  autumn  pear  of  the  first 
quality.  It  bears  regularly  and  most  abundantly,  and  will 
become  a  lavourite  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  cold 
soils,  it  is  particularly  fine  on  quince  stocks.  Shoots  stout,  up- 
^g^U  light  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  regular  obovate.  Skin  very  fair,  smooth, 
and  thin,  golden  yellow,  evenly  dotted  with  small  brown  dots, 
and  a  little  marked  with  russet,  especially  around  the  stalk. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  slender,  set  in  a  mode- 
rate  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed,  placed  in  a  slight  basin. 
Flesh  white,  very  buttery  and  melting,  and  fine  grained,  with  a 
rich  vinous  flavour.     First  to  the  middle  of  September. 

02.  BzuBXt  DmrAL.    Thomp. 

A  new  Belgian  pear,  raised  by  M.  Duval.  It  is  gtxxl,  and 
bears  abundantly.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform. 
Skin  pale  green.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting  and  well  fla 
voured.     October  and  November. 

68.  BettbrI:  Pbbblb.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  large  and  excellent  pear,  named  by  Mr.  Manning  in  honour 
of  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  IT.  S.  N.,  and  raised  from  seed, 
by  Elijah  Cooke,  of  Raymond,  Maine. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  mottled 
with  russet  and  green  spots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.     October  and  November. 

64.  BEWEt  CoLMAB.    Van  Mons.  Nois. 

Bsorri  CoIiMr  d'Amomne 

A  pleasant)  juicy  pear,  ripening  in  October.  It  is  one  of 
Dr.  Van  Mons'  seecUings,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Autumn 
Colmar. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  almost  eliptical,  or  ovaUobovate,  regu* 
larly  formed.  Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity,  with  a  blush  next  the  sun,  and  thickly  sprinkled  with 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch  long.  Calyx  expanded,  and  set  in  a  very 
shallow,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  very  white,  slightly 
crisp  at  first,  but  becoming  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a 
dUlghtly  perfumed  flavour.    October. 


65.  Bmnxk  urn  Bsaumort  §  Thonp. 

A  new  and  highly  delicious  pear,  lately  received  fromFranoo^ 
It  appears^  to  us,  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  dissemination. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  pale  yellow* 
ish-green,  thinly  sprinkled  with  lai^  dark  green  dots,  and  thin* 
ly  washed  with  dull  red  on  the  sunny  side*  Stalk  about  an  inch 
longy  oUiquely  inserted,  under  a  lip,  or  in  a  very  digbt  cavity. 


fig.  155.    Smurd  de  SeaumouL 

Calyx  small,  with  little  or  no  division,  and  set  in  a  shallow, 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  abounding  with 
a  rich,  sprightly  flavoured  juice.     October. 

66.  B£Urb£  Van  Mons.    Thomp. 

The  Beurr^  Van  Mons  is  but  just  received  in  this  couittry.  It 
bears  the  reputation  of  a  first  rate  fruit ;  it  is  of  medium  size, 
pyriform,  skin  yellowish,  nearly  covered  with  russet*  Flesh 
buttery,  melting  and  excellent.     October. 

67.  BsuBRi:  Romain,    Thomp.  N.  Duh. 

A  melting,  juicy  pear,  of  seconi  quality.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin  pale  yellowish-graoi^ 
dotted  with  numerous  gray  specks     Stalk  short,  inserted  with* 
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imt  depression.  Calyx  prominently  placed,  even  with  the  fruit, 
flesh  white,  jiycy,  melting,  sweet  and  agreeable.  September  U» 
October.     Bears  abundantly. 

68.  BEURBt  Van  Mabum.     Thomp, 

A  rather  large,  and  very  good,  juicy  pear,  one  of  the  Flemish 
varieties.     It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  produces  well. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-pyriform,  not  very  regular.  Skin  yellow, 
rarely  with  a  little  red.  Stalk  rather  long  and  slender,  inserted 
in  a  flattened  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  an  irregular  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.  First 
of  October. 

69.  BEUEBt  Spence  ?     Thomp. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  a  true  Beurr^  Spence,  since 
Dr.  Van  Mens  claims  to  have  raised  one,  and  once  pronouncedi 
it  the  finest  of  all  pears.  But  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
pomologists  of  England  or  America  have  yet  been  able  to  ob« 
tain  it  correct.  Beurr6  Diel,  Urbaniste,  B.  de  Capiumont,  and 
one  or  two  others,  of  very  inferiour  quality,  have  been  imported 
into  this  country  for  Beurr6  Spence.  We  have,  however,  re- 
ceived a  tree  from  Mr.  Rivers,  the  English  nurseryman,  which 
may  prove  correct.  He  says  "  this  is  the  Beurr6  Spence  of  the 
Parisians.  I  ate  it  there  in  October,  and  thought  it,  simply,  a 
good  pear,  scarcely  deserving  the  high  encomiums  given  by  Van 
Mons  to  Mr.  Brauuick."* 

70.  Bbubb^  Cbafaud.    Thomp. 

A  new  foreign  pear,  resembling  the  Doyenn^  in  flavour. 
Fmit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow. 
Flesh  buttery,  fine-grained  and  excellent.     Ripens  in  October. 

71.  BBiTBBi:  PicquEBT. 

The  Beurr6  Picquery  has  lately  been  received  from  j^rance, 
where  it  has  the  character  of  a  first  rate  fruit,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Urbaniste  in  general  appearance ;  of  ratner  larger 
size,  melting,  equally  fine  in  flavour,  ripening  in  October,  and 
keeping  a  month  or  more.     Shoots  dark  olive. 

**  In  the  memn  time  we  annex  Van  Mons'  original  description.  "  Wood  thort- 
joint«d,  leaves  small,  branches  horizontal  or  declining.  The  fruit  is  of  the  shape 
and  sise  of  the  Brown  Benrr6 ;  skin  green,  handsomely  sprinkled  and  marked 
with  reddish  brown  and  reddish  parpTe.  Fleeh  tender,  juicy,  sagary  and  per* 
teMiL    It  fipens  about  the  last  of  September."— iZeviw  des  /{mee,  ISdO,  p.  18a 


T3.  Besoakot,  Avtitkn.    Mill.  Lind.  Tbonup 

Englith  BeiigaaioL  ' 

York  B«iniiKit. 

Common  BeiigaiiiaC  {(ofEn^fmL) 
Eof  Uah  Autooui  B«ipuM>t. 

The  Autumn  Bergamot  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  pears,  being 
Mpposed  by  pomologists  to  have  been  in  England  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Cnsar.  It  is  believed  by  Manger  to  be  of  Turk- 
ish  origin,  and  originally  to  have  been  called  BegarTnaudj-^ 
princely  pear — ^from  the  Turkish,  fte/^,  or  hey,  and  armoud,  a  pear. 
Since  that  time,  the  standard  of  excellence  has  risen  much 
higher,  and  the  title  could,  with  more  justice,  be  applied  to  the 
following  variety  than  to  this.  The  Autumn  Bei^mot  bears 
well  with  us,  and  is  of  good  flavour,  but  it  is  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, though  the  tree  is  thrifty,  and  bears  well. 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish  and  flattened.  Skin  roughlsh 
green,  dotted  with  rough  gray  specks,  and  often  with  a  fkint  or 
dull  brown  cheek.  Stalk  short,  about  half  an  inch  long,  stout, 
inserted  in  a  wide,  round  hollow.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow 
smooth  basin.  Flesh  green  ish- white,  coarse-grained  at  the  core, 
juicy,  sugary  and  rich.      September. 

The  BERGjUfOTTE  d'Automne  of  the  French,  is  a  distinct  fruit 
from  this,  usually  more  pyramidal ;  the  skin  smooth,  light  yel. 
lowish-green,  with  a  brownish  red  cheek,  and  speckled  with 
small,  grayish  dots.  Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  slight 
cavity*  Calyx  very  slightly  depressed.  Flesh  breaking,  j  nicy, 
and  refreshing,  but  not  high  flavoured.  A  second  rate  fruit, 
though  of  fine  appearance. 

78.  Besgamot,  Gansel's.  §  P.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Btoem  Jtogtmot    Ctae,  Bonne  Roqge. 

Iyos'  fieigamot.  Gnrle's  Beam. 

StaimtoD.  Diamant 

GansePs  Bergamot  is  a  well  known  and  delicious  pear,  raised 
seventy-seven  years  ago,  from  a  seed  of  the  Autumn  Berga- 
mot, by  the  English  Lieut.  General  Gansel,  of  Donneland 
Hall.  Though  a  little  coarse-grained,  it  is,  in  its  perfection, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  pear  in  its  peculiarly  rich,  su- 
gary flavour,  combined  with  great  juiciness.  It  is  stated,  by 
some,  to  be  an  unfruitful  sort,  and  it  is,  in  poor,  or  cold  soils, 
only  a  thin  bearer,  but  we  know  a  very  large  tree  near  us,  in  a 
warm,  rich  soil,  which  frequently  bears  a  dozen  bushels  of  su- 
pero  fruit.  The  mealy  leaves,  and  spreading,  dark  gray  shoots, 
distinguish  this  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundishobovate,  but  much  flattened.  Skin 
roughish  brown,  becoming  yellowish-brown  at  maturity,  tinged 
iometimes  with  a  russet  red  cheek,  and  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
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Fig.  15S.    Omtera  Btrgjuui. 

russet.  Stalk  short,  fleshy  at  both  ends.  Cavity  moderate. 
Calyx  short  and  small,  placed  in  a  smooth,  moderate  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  rich,  sweet  and  aromatic. 
Ripens  during  all  September. 

74.    Bbbgamotte  Suisse.     O.  Duh.  Lind. 

Swiss  BeigamoC.   land, 

A  very  pretty,  roundish^  striped  pear,  which  is  a  handsome  ad- 
dition to  the  dessert,  and  occasionally,  when  it  ripens  late,  it  is 
juicy,  melting  and  excellent,  but  it  is  frequently  of  indiflerent 
flavour.  The  tree  is,  with  us,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous,  and  bears  well.     Branches  striped. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  inclined  to  turbinate. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  striped  with  yellow  and  pale  red.  Flesh 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant.     October. 

75.  BsBGAMOTTB  CAnETTE.      O.  Duh.  Thomp. 

Btmn^  Beauchampt.  Poire  de  Cadet 

fieaneiiampe.  Ognonet,  (tnoorred^,  ^  jona) 


AiFiiry  good  Bergamot  from  France,  not,  by  any  mean% 
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mfMlf  hofwerWf  to  GkiMel's,  bat  productire,  and  ripenntg  ibt 
■ome  time,  in  socoession. 

Fruit  middle  sized,  roundish  obovate.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  rarely  with  a  fmle  red  cheek.  Stalk  am  inch  loog,  thick,. 
■et  ID  an  ai^ular,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  basia 
nearly  flat.  Flesh  buttery  and  juicy,  sweet,  and  rather  rich. 
October  and  Novercuer. 

76.  litzfi  DB  MoNTiGinr.    Tbomp.  Lind.  Poit. 


A  p*.ea8ant,  juicy  fruit,  with  a  musky  flarour,  but  not  first 
rate.  The  skin  is  remarkably  smooch,  and  the  pear  is  evenly 
fcrmrd.  It  is  a  good  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  re- 
gulaily  obovate.  Sk.'n  pale  yelk>wish-green,  with  numerous 
gray  dots.  Stalk  stou;,  thickest  at  the  point  of  insertion,  an 
inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
firm,  open,  reflexed,  in  a  very  smooth  basin,  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  half  buttery,  with  a  sweet,  musky 
flavour.  First 
of  October. 

77.  Bm  DB  LA 

MOTTB.  ^    0« 

Duh.  Thomp* 

Belli  AnmdL 
BewrAUuiodi 


This  admira- 
ble old  French 
pear  is  an  es- 
pecial lavourite 
of  ours.  Its 
§esh  is  solid 
and  heavy,  at 
the  same  time 
highly  buttery, 
with  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasant 
flavour  and 
aroma.  The 
tree  is  exceed- 
ingly   vigorous 

ai^  productive,  1^.157.    BrndeiaMoUe, 

*  Bm  ngnifiM  wUm^,  i.  a.  mtaiml  Madlii^f  foand  mwr  Msatigny, 
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and  the  grayish-olive  shoots,  like  the  fruit,  have  a  peculiarly 
speckled  appearance;  Every  garden  should  have  a  specimen 
of  this  fruit.  It  ripens  gradually,  and  may  be  kept  a  good 
while. 

Fruit  of  medium  sice,  bei^amot  shaped,  roundish,  flattened 
at  the  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
conspicuous  russet  green  dots.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long, 
green,  slightly  curved,  and  inserted  in  a  slight,  flattened  hollow. 
Calyx  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow,  rather  abruptly  sunken 
basin.  Flesh  white,  very  fine-grained,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a 
sweet,  delicate,  perfu- 
med flavour.  October. 

78.  Bishop's  Thumb. 
Thomp.  Lind. 

A  long,  odd1y*shaped, 
English  pear,  but  jui- 
cy  and  excellent  in  fla- 
vour, indeed  usually 
considered  first  rate. 
The  tree  bears  abun- 
dant crops.  Shoots 
grayish-olive. 

Fruit  rather  large, 
oblong  and  narrow, 
and  tapering  irregu- 
larly,  usually  a  lit- 
tie  knobbed.  Skin 
dark  yellowish.green, 
dotted  with  russet,  of- 
ten  nearly  covered 
with  russet  specks,  and 
having  a  russet  red 
cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  slen- 
der, crooked,  and  set 
in  a  fleshy  enlarge- 
ment. Calyx  with 
spreading  divisions, 
and  set  in  a  flat 
basin.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  good, 
rich  vinous  flavor* 
October 
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Vlk  Bm  Ctasm  Fm^um.    Thomp.  lAai. 


K  ^^^^^^^  Tkt^tkts^  tifmx,  abomiding  with  juice,  and  havi^  • 
^-•>*«l.<i^  ii«?w**hir  Aawir,  la  good  aeasoos,  it  w  first  or  tl» 
^«.?.\N.  4IVIA  i;  iMn  «ariT  ud  abondMiUy.     Young  «bools 

,^-W.  *.-v^v^  U w^  w«didMiyi«g,  w^lariy  *>nned.  Sfan 
••^^v  ^.^uv  Hiwf«4^M  m  ilk  4MlU  xwMt  dots,  and  oonsideraWj 
,v  .sv^  %  Mit  y^wM.  Sialk  ilMa-foQiths  of  an  inch  long, 
^v-  ^.vv  "->=>-  ^v.  <»i  a  ^'ichT  d«^ii«aoo.  Calyx  Bmall,  set  in  a 
^  H.%  v^  ,x^  v>»,^«j^  vrl'nmisiKwhite,  gritty  round  the  oore^ 
s^vvv  .^>     .VA    t^^f^A^aad  mOtiiC,  with  a  lich  and  pleasant 


\   •.v^>«».v^   w^v  1**^*,  *^  laaje  nB»  raised  by  Dr.  Joel 

'^^  *..   ^  ^^<  .vs  its^^  r>  -  v^-m.     Skin  snooljh,  pale  yellow,  with 

— Kvv  «>*.4^    ^  ^vvkv?vV^«^\   ^t^^ss.  and   icwrTinirf  a  little  russet. 

>^i^  X   >»«>    -^  v^»    ».v  «i  iMt"    kvn^«  ikiaiiied  ia  Ji  sveUoi  base,  or 

*     '  «fc  V    M.  ,*  v^^^^^^^^.'^ik     Ofc>-x  iii«i.  stiC  plannd  in  a  shallow 

>«i.>^       *  .jBvi  ^-i^v>»>6*^  ^b'.tr  •■  Vixtkt  CBmj9t  giaJBod,  httt  juicya 

^^    <^^AT.     JBaiu 

of  ds 
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and  shovy  appearance  and  of  seoond  rate  flavoar,  but  nraoh 
esteemed  for  stewing.  It  mi^kes  very  strong  wood,  the  young 
shoots  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  very  large,  irregular  pyriform,  with  a  wide  crown. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  at  maturity,  with  a  fine  red  cheek,  sprinkled 
with  distinct  brownish-green  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  curved,  planted'  in  a  crumpled  shallow  cavity.  Calyx 
large,  set  in  an  irregular  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  rather 
crisp,  with  a  saccharine  flavour.     Last  of  September. 

83.  CoMPTS  DE  Lakt.  §   Thomp. 


Beiinr6  Cart6. 
Dingier. 


JiCarie  Lootie  Nova.  )  ae,  to 

Marie  liouiie  the  Seoond.  {  Thomp. 


A  rich,  truly  delU 
cious,  sugary  pear, 
of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  one  of  the  late  new 
Flemish  varieties,  and 
is  worthy  of  unusu- 
al attention.  Young 
shoots  pretty  strong, 
upright,  dark  co- 
loured. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  roundish-obo. 
vate.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  brownish  red 
cheek,  and  sprinkled 
with  small  russettv 
dots.  Stalk  an  inch 
'long,  straight,  ob- 
liquely inserted  un- 
der a  lip,  or  planted 
in  a  slight  cavity. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  % 
shallow,  smooth  ba< 
Fig.  158.    CmptedeLimuf.  gin.      Flesh     white, 

fin^  grained,  buttery,  melting,  saccharine,  and  high  flavoured. 

Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Marie  Louise  Nova  of  sonie 

American  gardens,  received  from  Van  Mons.      [See  Marie 

Louise  Nova.] 

84.  CoMPRSTTE.    Van  Mons. 

The  Comprette  is  a  very  fine,  new,  Flenrish  seedling,  of  Dr* 
Van  Ifons'i  which  has  jost  begun  to  bnar  in  this  oountryi  and 


wiu  intradnoed  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Botton.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  fruit  of  the  first  quality,  and  resembles  in  flavour  tne  Passs 
Colmar. 

Fruit  rather  above  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform  ;  the  short, 
stout  stalk  thickening  into  the  termination.  Skin  yellovrish 
green,  thickly  sorinkled  with  brown  dots,  and,  occasionally, 
marked  with  a  little  russet.  Calyx  pretty  large,  with  few  seg 
ments,  set  in  a  shallow  ba''iu.  Flesh  white,  buttery  and  melt* 
iogy  with  a  rich,  perfumml  juiun.    October  to  November. 

85.  CoKMOBORB.    Man.  in  Hov.  Mag. 
Tan  Mbni,  Ifo.  ISIS. 

A  Belgian  seedling,  named  by  Mr.  Manning,  and  promising 
to  be  of  good  quality,  not  quite  first  rate.     Branches  slender. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  regular-obovate,  tapering  to  the 
Stalk.  Skin  yellow,  marked  with  a  little  red,  some  russet 
in  patches,  and  a  very  few  small  dots.  Stalk  an  inch  or  mon» 
long,  planted  on  the  alightly  flattened  summit.  Basin  scarcely 
flunk,  and  having  a  small  calyx.  Flesh  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Doyenn^— buttery,  melting,  with  a  sweet  and  exeettent  fia- 
TOUT.    Last  of  October,  to  last  of  November. 

86.  Cboft  Castle.    Thomp. 

The  Croft  Castle  is  a  recent  English  variety,  peculiar  in  its 
■hape,  and  especially  so  in  its  flavour ;  the  latter  being  greatly 
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relished  uj  some  perscms,  and  not  at  all  by  others.    It  is  very 
productive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  inclining  to  flattened  ovate— « 
narrowing  most  towards  the  eye.  Skin  pale  greenish-yellow, 
marked  with  brown  dots,  and  often  a  little  russet.  Stalk  long 
and  slender,  curved,  and  planted  almost  even  with  the  flattened 
summit.  Calyx  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  fruit, 
open,  and  stiff*.  Core  large.  Flesh  juicy  and  a  little  crisp 
sweet,  with  a  piquant  perfume  and  flavour.     October. 

87.    COPLA. 

A  Philadelphia  seedling,  named  in  honour  of  the  originator, 
Jacob  Copia,  Pine  street,  Philadelphia.     It  is  a  large  and  pretty 
good  pear,  resembling  somewhat  the  Beurr6  Diel  in  flavour,  but 
rather  inferiour  to  it.     Young  shoots  very  stout,  upright,  olive 
brown. 

Fruit  large,  broad-turbinate,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  whicl 
is  long,  stout,  and  fleshy  at  the  bottom,  obliquely  inserted.  Skii 
yellow,  with  slight  traces  and  specks  of  russet.  Calyx  large 
basin  somewhat  furrowed.  Flesh  rather  coarse  grained,  but 
rich,  juicy,  and  sugary.     September  and  October. 

88.CusHiN6.§  Man. 

The  Cushing  is 
a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, having 
originated  on  the 
grounds  of  Colonel 
Washington  Cush- 
)j)g,  of  Hingham, 
about  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  a  very 
sprightly,  delicious 
pear,  and  like  ma- 
ny of  our  native 
varieties,  it  produ- 
ces most  abundant 
crops.  Branches 
rather  slender,  di- 
verging, grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit  medium 
size,  often  large, 
obovate,  tapering 
rather  obliquely  to 
the  stem.  Skin 
smoothjight  green- 


V\g.  160.    CwAiNf . 
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Uh^yellowy  sprinkled  with  small  gray  dots,  and  oooasionally 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  planted  in  an 
abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  basin  cf  mode* 
rate  size.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and 
abounding  in  a  sweet,  sprightly,  perfumed  juice,  of  fine  flavour. 
A  hardy  and  capital  variety  for  all  soils.    Middle  of  September. 

69.  Capsheaf.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  believed,  by  the  eastern  cultivators,  to  be  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island*  It  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit,  not  first  rate,  but 
from  its  great  hardiness,  and  steady  habit  of  bearing,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  pear  growers.  Young  shoots  stout, 
upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  cinnamon  russet  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
stout,  inserted  in  a  shallow  hollow.  Calyx  small ;  basin 
slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  melting,  very  sweet 
and  pleasant,  but  lacking  a  high  flavour.     October. 

90.  Calebasss.     Thomp.  Lind. 

GalebMM  Double  Eztnu 
Calebuie  d*HoUande. 
Bettir6  d«  Fayeaoe. 

The  Calebasse  is  a  very  grotesque-looking  Belgian  fruit, 
named  from  its  likeness  to  a  calabash,  or  gourd.  It  is  a  good 
deal  esteemed,  especially  by  curious  amateurs,  being  a  crisp, 
sweet,  juicy  pear,  of  second  quality,  and  producing  good  crops. 

Fruit  of  med.ium  si^e,  oblong,  a  little  crooked,  and  irregular  or 
knobby  in  its  outline.  Skin  rough,  dull  yellow,  besoming 
orange  russet  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  curved,  and  planted  on  the  side  of  a  knobby  projection. 
Calyx  very  short,  set  in  a  small  basin.  Fles^  juicy,  crisp,  a 
little  coarse-grained,  but  sugary  and  {feasant.  Middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

This  is  the  Calebasse  Biuc  of  the  Jardin  FruUier^  hut  inoor 
rectly.  [See  Beurr6  Bosc.]  The  Calbbasse  GaossB,  [Mon« 
strous  Calabash,  etc.]  of  Van  Mons,  is  a  prodigiously  large, 
pyramidal  fruit,  5  or  6  inches  long,  in  the  shape  of  a  conical 
(lourd.  Skin  smooth  and  shining,  yellowish  green,  with  a  good 
aeal  of  reddish  gray  in  the  sun.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  about  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  rather  small,  but  with  large  divisions.  Flesh 
white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy,  half  melting,  sugary  and  tolerably 

food.    October.     (The  grafts  sent  out  for  this  kind,  by  Van 
foitt,  proved  incorrect.)  * 
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91.  CAFtTcm.    Van  M<»8« 


This  promises  to  be  a  rerj  good  pear.  It  is  one  of  Var 
Mons'  Seedlings.    Young  shoots  8tout»  divej^ing,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  pretty  lai^e,  oval,  or  sometimes  obtuse-turbinate.  Skin 
green,  becoming  pale  yellow,  a  little  russeted  towards  the  eye 
and  stalk,  and  distinctly  dotted  elsewhere,  with  also  a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  nearly  an  inch  long,  placed  in  an  obtuse  hollow.  Calyx 
small,  deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow,  irregular  basm.  Flesh  green, 
ish,  juicyi  crisp,  sugary  and  rich.     October. 

02.  Claba.    Van  Mons. 

Clairft.    JVbtr. 

Another  seedling,  raised  by  the  Belgian  pomologist.  The 
young  shoots  are  stout,  upright,  dark  brown.  It  is  of  medium 
size,  oval-pyriform.  Skin  clear  yellow,  dotted  with  red, 
and  having  a  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  stout  and  straight. 
Calyx  small,  set  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  white,  melting, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  relieved  by  a  slight  acid ;  of  good  quality. 
In  cold  seasons  it  is  liable  to  be  too  acid.  September  and  Octobcor. 

93.  CuuBBBLAKB.     Man.  Ken. 

This  is  a  native  fruit,  and  the  original  tree  is  still  growing  in 
Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  inferiour  to  the  Cushing,  and 
though  sometimes  very  handsome,  and  always  productive,  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  higher  than  a  second  rate  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally  it  is  quite  indifferent.     Branches  rather  slender. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate.  Skin  orange  yellow,  with  a  little 
russet,  and  a  pale  red  cheek  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  stout,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  very 
slight  depression.  Calyx  with  expanded  divisions,  and  placed 
nearly  even  with  the  surface.  Flesh  white,  melting,  buttery, 
and  tolerably  rich  and  juicy.    September  and  October. 

94  Cbassane.     Thomp.  Lind. 

Bergamotta  CnamxM. 

Crenne. 

Beurr^  Plat 

A  celebrated,  old  French  pear,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  icras4,  flattened  or  crushed,  from  its  depressed,  Bergamot* 
like  shape.  Its  flavour  is  extolled  by  all  the  European  writers, 
but  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  to  equal  its  foreign  cha« 
racter  here,  and  cannot  recommend  it.  Young  shoots  stou^ 
diverging,  grayish-olive. 
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Proit  Urge,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  em- 
bfoidered  thinly  with  russet.  Stalk  long,  slender,  curved,  and 
planted  in  a  slight,  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow 
rather  deep  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  and  tole- 
rably pleasant.     October,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  mouth  longer. 

05.    Chaelbs  op  Austbta.    Thorop.  Lind. 

CbarlM  d'Antriche. 

A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  pear,  which  is  likely  to  be- 
oome  a  favorite  here.  Raised  by  Van  Mons.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  yellow-olive. 

Fruit  large,   roundish,  a  little  uneven.     Skin   green ish-y el- 
low,  a  little  russeted  and  thickly  dotted  with  conspicuous  brown 
specks,  which  give  it  a  brownish  appearance.     Stalk  an  inch 
long,  slightly  inserted.     Calyx  set  in  a  rather  narrow  hollow 
Flesh  white,  tender,  quite  juicy,  sweet  and  agreeable.     October 

96.  CoLMAR  Epine.     Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

An  agreeable,  juicy  pear,  sent  totliis  country  by  Van  Mons, 
and  originated  by  him.     Young  shoots  stout,  upright,  brown. 

^*  Fruit   large,  roundish-oblong,  tapering,  gradually,  to  an 
obtuse  point  at  the  stem,  which  is  one  inch  long  ;  colour  green 
ish-yellow ;  flesh  white,  sweet,  very  melting,  juicy,  high  fla 
voured,  and  good."     Middle  of  September. 

97.  Clinton.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mont,  No.  1233. 

'  A  second  rate  fruit.     Mr.   Manning   says,  <<  Large  size, 
shaped  like  the  Bezi  de  Montigny ;  light  yellow  skin,  fle^  soft, 
buttery  and  good,  but  not  high  flavoured."    Middle  of  November. 
The  wood  is  stout,  and  dark  brown. 

98.  Calhoun.    Wilder  Mss. 

New,  and  recently  originated  by  Gov.  Bd wards,  of  New- 
Haven.     It  promises  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  flrst  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  terminating  obtusely  at  the 
Insertion  of  the  stalk.  Skin  usually  smooth  and  handsome, 
pale  yellow,  occasionally  with  a  pale  red  cheek.  Flesh  juicy, 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  or  vinous  flavour.  October  to 
November* 

99.  CoLMAR  Neill.     Thomp. 
This  is  a  new  variety,  lately  received  from  abroad^  whex«  it 
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bad  a  high  reputation.     It  is  a  yery  handsome  pear,  very  pro. 
dactive,  and  of  most  excellent  flavour. 

Fruit  large, ^obovate.    Skin  pale  yellow.    Flesh  white,  but* 
ttuj,  melting,  of  high  flavour.    Ripens  at  the  middle  of  October 


Fig.  161.    Du. 
82* 
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100.  Doc.  $   Man.  Ken. 

The  Dix  is,  unquestionably,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellenoe, 
and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all  planters.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  pear  trees,  and  although  the  tree  does  not  come 
hito  bearing  until  it  has  attained  considerable  size,  yet  it  pro* 
duces  abundantly,  and  from  its  habit,  will  undoubtedly  prove 
remarkably  long.llve<i^  and  free  from  disease.  The  young 
branches  are  pale  yellow,  upright  and  slender.  The  original 
tree,  about  thirty-five  years  old,  stands  in  the  garden  of  Madam 
Dix,  Boston.     It  bore  for  the  first  time  in  1826. 

Fruit  lai^,  oblong,  or  long-pyriform.  Skin  roughish,  fine 
deep  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  distinct  russet  dots,  and 
sprinkled  with  russet  around  the  stalk.  Calyx  small,  for  so 
large  a  fruit,  basin  narrow,  and  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Stalk 
rather  stout,  short,  thicker  at  each  end,  set  rather  obliquely, 
but  with  little  or  no  depressron.  Flesh  not  very  fine  grained, 
but  juicy,  rich,  sugary,  melting  and  delicious,  with  a  slight 
perfume.     October  and  November. 

101.  DuMORTiBB.  §  Thomp.  Nois. 

A  very  excellent  little  Belgian  pear,  often  remarkably  high 
flavoured.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull 
yellow  marked  with  russet  patches  and  dots.  Stalk  nearly 
two  inches  long,  slender,  planted  without  depression.  Calyx 
open,  set  in  a  slight,  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  melt- 
ing and  sweet.     It  keeps  but  a  short  time.     September. 

102.  DotennI^  Whttb.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 


Viri^ieu,  ^  Ne»-  York, 
St.  JUichaei,  of  Boston, 
Butter  Pear,  of  Pkiladdpkia. 
Virgal<K>.  )  iff  tome  Ameriam 
Bergmloo.  \     gardena. 
Yellow  Batter.    Coxe. 
White  Beorr6. 
White  Autumn  Beani, 

Warwick  BergamoC 
Snow  Pear. 
Pine  pear. 
St  Michel. 


oftke 
Frenek 


ofAe 

Em 


\ngUBk. 


Doyenn^.    Dmh,  MStL 

Doyenne  blanc. 

Beurr6  blanc. 

Poire  de  Simon. 

Poire  neige. 

Poire  de  Soigneur. 

Poire  MonBieiir. 

Valencia. 

Citron  de  Septembre. 

Bonne^nte. 

A  coorte  queue. 

Kaiserbime. 

Kaiser  d'Autonuie. 

Weicse  Herbat  Butterbime 

DechantBbime.  J 


I    ofihs 
.fJhack, 


The  White  Doyenn€  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  autumn  pears.  Its  universal  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  great  number  of  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  As  the  Virgalieu  in  New-York,  Butter  Pear 
in  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Michel's  in  Boston,  it  is  most  commonly 
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knoviiy  but  all  these  names,  so  likely  to  create  coQfusioOf  shoiild 
be  laid  aside  for  ♦he  true  one.  White  Doyeiui6.*    It  is  an  old 

FreDch  varie- 
ty, but  wilh  USb 
is  in  the  mo3t 
perfect  health, 
and  bears  an- 
nually large 
crops  of  superb 
fruit.  On  the 
sea-coast,  and 
in  various  old, 
or  exhausted 
soils,  it  has 
lately  become 
so  liable  to 
cracking  as 
to  be  nearly 
worthless.  In 
I  this  case  it  is 
)nly  necessary 
Ito  renew  the 
lelements  want- 
ing—probaWy 
potash  and  lime 
—and,  if  the 
trees  are  dis- 
eased, to  plant 
healthy  ones. 
The  branches 
Kg.  16a.    White  Doyetmi,  We  Strong,  up- 

right, yellowish-gray  or  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate. 
It  varies  considerably  in  different  soils,  and  is  oflen  shorter  or 
longeron  the  same  tree.  Skin  smooth,  clear,  pale  yellow,  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  small  dots,  and  often  with  a  fine  red  cheek. 
Stalk  brown,  from  three- fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long,  a 
little  curved,  and  planted  in  a  small,  round  cavity.  Calyx  al- 
ways  very  small,  closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin,  smooth  or  deli- 
cately plaited.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  very  buttery,  melting, 
rich,  high-flavored,  and  delicious.  September,  and,  if  picked 
early  from  the  tree,  will  oflen  ripen  gradually  till  December. 

*  Tirgalieu  seems  an  American  name,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  confounded 
Willi  the  Vij^gouleuse,  a  very  dijSerem  fruit.  The  I>oyenni»  (pionouneed  ijiiwy-an- 
moff)  litenlly  deanskq),  is  probably  an  aUosion  tc  the  Dean,  ly  whom  it  was  fiist 
lirou|rht  into  notice. 


The  DoTBHifs  Pan ACHB,  or  Striped  Dean,  Is  a  yariety  radier 
mora  narrowing  to  the  stalk,  the  skin  prettily  striped  with  yellow, 
men,  and  red,  and  dotted  with  brown.  Flesh  juicy,  melting, 
but  not  high  flavoured.     October. 

103.  Dotshne,  Geat.  §  Thomp.  Lind.  P.  Mag. 

Ormy  Bnttsr  Pesr.  Doyenn^Giw.    Duh, 

Gray  Deant.  Doyenn^  Rouge. 

Gny  Doyenn^  UoyennA  Rooz.    JVbw.  PoiL 

Red  Doy«iui6.  Doyenne  d'Aatomne. 

St.  Hictel  Dof*.  Red  Beurr^.     ;  mcomtOy 

Doy»nn6  Galeoz.  Beuri^  Roogie.  >   i^Momt, 

DoyenaA  Boungnck,  {j^mmtL) 

The  Gray  Doyenn6  strongly  resembles  the  White  Doyenn^ 
in  flavour  and  general  appearance,  except  that  its  skm  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  fine,  lively  cinnamon  russet  It  is  a  beautiful 
pear,  usually  keeps  a  little  longer,  and  is  considered  by  many 
rather  the  finer  of  the  two,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  where 
both  are  remarkably  fine,  we  do  not  perceive  its  superiority.  If 
is  much  less  known  than  the  foregoing  sort,  and  richly  deserve? 
more  general  attention.     Shoots  upright,  grayish*brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  but  usually  a  little  rounder  than 
the  White  Doyenn^  Skin  wholly  covered  with  smooth  cinna- 
mon russet,  (rarely  a  little  ruddy  next  the  sun.)  Stalk  half,  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a  narrow,  rather  deep 
and  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  and  placed  in  a  smooth, 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very  buttery,  melt- 
ing, rich,  and  delicious.  Middle  of  October,  and  will  keep 
many  weeks. 

[The  tree  received  in  this  country  for  Doyermi  Bcussauck,  and 
Boseouek  Nouvelle^  have  proved  synonymous  with  this  variety.] 

104.  DuNMOBB.  §  Thomp. 

The  Dunmore  is  a  large,  and  truly  admirable  pear,  raised  by 
Knight,  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.^  It  is  a  strong 
growing  tree,  bears  exceedingly  well,  and  is  likely  to  become  a 
very  great  favourite.    Its  blossoms  resist  even  severe  frosts. 

Fruit  laige,  oblong.obovate,  rather  swollen  on  one  side.  Skin 
greenish,  dotted  and  speckled  with  smooth,  brownish-red  russet. 
Stalk  stout,  one  to  two  inches  long,  fleshy  at  the  base,  planted 
obliquely  on  an  obtuse  end,  or  in  a  very  flat  depression.  Calyx 
rather  small,  open,  sunk  In  a  narrow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish* 
white,  buttery,  exceedingly  melting,  with  a  rich,  high-flavour. 
September. 
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fig.  183.    Ihmmon, 

I05.     DucBBSSB  d'Anoo^lbub.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

A  magnifioent  large  dessert  pear,  sometimes  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  named  in  honour  of  the  Dutcheas  of  An* 
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goultoe,  and  said  to  be  a  natural  seedling,  found  in  a  forest 
hedge,  near  Angers.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit,  of  the  highest  quality.  We  are  compelled  to  add,  how« 
ever,  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  a  little  uncertain  on  young 
standard  trees.  On  the  quince,  to  which  this  sort  seems  well 
adapted,  it  is  always  fine.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  the 
shoots  upright,  light  yellowish-brown,  and  it  ia  deserving  trial 
in  all  warm  dry  soils. 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong-obovate,  with  an  uneven,  somewhat 
knobby  surface.  Slcin  dulTgreenish-yellow,  a  good  deal  streaked 
and  spotted  with  russet  Stalk  one  to  two  inches  long,  very 
stout,  bent,  deeply  planted  in  as  irregular  eavity.  Calyx  set  in 
a  somewhat  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white^  buttery,  and  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  and  very  excellent  flavour.     October. 

The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  often  injured  b>  the  excessive 
luxurianee  of  the  tree.  This  should,  in  such  caai^,  be  obviated 
by  root  pruning.     (See  p.  32.) 

106.    DuGHBSSB  DB  Mabs.    Thomp. 


Ducheaw  4a  Man. 


The  Dutchess  of 
Mars  Aitely  received 
from  France,  and  first 
introduced  by  J.  C 
Lee,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  proves  to  be  a 
rich,  melting  pear,  in 
this  climate,  with  a 
peculiar  and  good  fla- 
vour. 

Fruit  nearly  of  me- 
dium size,  obovate. 
Skin  dull  yellow,  con- 
siderably covered  with 
brow^  russet,  and  be- 
coming ruddy  on  the 
sunny  side.  Stalk  an 
inch  loDg,  inserted  with 
little  or  no  depression. 
Calyx  small,  stifl*, 
closed  and  placed  in 
a  slight  basin.  Flesh 
very  melting  and 
juicy,  -somewhat  but- 
tery, with  a  rich  and 
perfumed  flavouh  Oc- 
tober and  November. 


Fig.161    Ikadmii/Mm. 
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107.  D'Amoitb. 

« 

Ah!  MonDioa.    O. D^ 
ladn  Dieii. 
D'AbcfncUiice. 
Poire  d*  Amour. 

This  little  French  pear,  once  considerably  esteemed,  is  now 
little  cultivated.  We  have  sometimes  tasted  it  of  very  rich  £ia 
vouT.     It  is  a  very  fruitful  tree. 

Fruit  small,  obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate,  the  end  taperirg 
and  swelling  regularly  into  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yellow,  but 
nearly  covered  with  red,  wbtck  is  sprinkled  with  numeioua 
darker  dots  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  curved,  set  in  a 
swollen  baiie.  Calyx  somll,  nearly  level,  the  shallow  basin 
having  a  few  plaits.  Flesh  wbite>  very  juicy,  tender  and  melt- 
ing,  with  tt  sweet,  tidk  flavour. 

108.  Db  Loitvain*    Van  Mens. 

Poire  de  Lomrain.    Nob.  LauL 

A  pi^  dt  ik6  finest  quality,  raised  by  Van  Mens  in  1827 
whi^e  his  ^*  Nursery  of  Fidelity"  was  at  Louvain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  pyrifoirm,  and  taper- 
ing to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rather  uneven,  ol^ar 
light  yellow,  a  little 
mkrked  with  russet, 
and  dotted  with  brown 
p<Mhts,  lirhich  take  a 
ruddy  tinge  next  the 
sun.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  stout,  insert- 
ed obliquely  without 
depression,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip. 
Calyx  placed  in  a 
I  very  narrow,  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery  and  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed, 
and  delicious  flavour. 
Ripens  the  last  of  Sep. 
tember,  and  keeps  tiO 
ff^.lC».   ikiMnmn.  November. 


IM.    DiroHBsn  jh^Oejleaxb. 

Latej  reoeiTttd  finom  France,  where  it  has  the  reputatkm 
bMOff  a  rerj  handsome  fmit,  of  the  first  quality,  with  precisely 
the  flaToar  of  the  old,  and  maoh  admired  Gamwl's  Beigamot. 
Young  wood  light  green. 

Fruit  iaige,  long-pyriferm.  Skin  golden  yellow,  dotted  and 
streaked  with  a  little  russet.  Flesh  buttery,  meltiw,  rich, 
sugary  and  aromatic.    Very  productiTO,  and  ripens  iirOctober. 

110.  DiucBS  D'HjLaDBNPONT.    Thomp. 

IMIieM  4»AidaipQBt  Lmd. 

A  melting,  buttery  pear,  one  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties, 
and  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont,  of  Mens.  It  has 
borne  for  several  seasons  in  this  country,  and  proves  of  rich 
and  excellent  flavour.  The  tree  is  moderately  thriffy ;  shoots 
upright,  yellowish^brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyriform,  with  its  widest  part 
above  the  middle,  and  a  little  uneven  in  sur&ce.     Stalk  an 
inch  long,  curved,  and  set  rather  obliquely  in  a  narrow,  ahallow 
cavity.      Skin     pale 
yellow,     dotted    with 
numerous  small  gray 
dots  in  the  shade,  and 
somewhat  russetted  in 

the  sun.    Calyx  very  |  |  ] 

small,  closed,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  small,  uneven 
basin.  Flesh  buttery, 
melting,  with  an  abun- 
dant, slightly  perfu- 
med, and  rich  juice. 
Middle  of  October. 

111.  DuNDAs.  §  Van 
Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  very  brilliant  co- 
loured fruit,  remarka- 
bly handsome  for  the 
dessert,  and  of  rich  fla- 
vour* It  is  a  recent 
Belgian  variety,  sent 
to  this  country  by  Van 
Mons,  in  1834. 

Fruit  medium  size,  f^  2^ 
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obovate,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin  clear  yellow,  sprinkled 
with  greenish-black  dots,  and  heightened  by  a  very  brilliant 
red  cheek.  Statk  dark  brown,  an  inch  long,  stout,  inserted 
without  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
aeep  round  basin.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  half  buttery,  melting, 
with  a  rich,  perfumed  juice.  First  of  October,  and^keepa 
Aome  time. 

112.  Elizabeth,  Edwards'.     Wilder.  Mss. 

Edwards'  Elizabeth  is  a  seedling  pear  of  great  beauty,  and 
hearly,  if  not  quite,  of  first  rate  quality,  raised  by  ex-governor 
Edwards,  of  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  obtuse- pyri form,  angular, 
and  oblique  at  the  base,  the  stalk  frequently  planted  in  a  fleshy 
protuberance,  like  a  fold.  Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow, 
very  fine,  and  of  a  peculiar  waxen  appearance.  Flesh 
white,  buttery,  slightly  sub-acid  and  good.     October. 

113.  Elizabeth,  Manning's.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mono.    No.  154. 

Manning's  Elizabeth,  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons',  named  by 
Mr.  Manning,  is  a  very  sweet  and  sprightly  pear,  with  a  pecu* 
liar  flavour. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  the  Julienne,  or 
a  small  White  Doyenn^.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow,  with  a 
lively  red  cheek.  Stalk  one  inch  long,  set  in  a  shallow,  round 
cavity.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  and  very  melting,  with  a  saccha. 
fine,  but  very  sprightly,  perfumed  flavour.     Last  of  August. 

114.  Edwards'  Henrietta. 

This  is  also  one  of  Gov.  Edwards'  new  Seedlings,  raised  at 
New*Haven.  It  bears  most  profusely,  is  a  very  agreeable  fruit, 
and  deserves  a  trial  generally. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  obovate,  flattened  at  the  base, 
sloping  to  an  obtuse  point  at  the  stalk.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yel- 
lowish-green,  with  few  dots.  Stalk  an  ihch  and  a  half  long,  in- 
serted in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow,  faintly  plaited  basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sub>acid 
and  rich.     Middle  and  last  of  August. 

115.  Enfant  Prodige.      Van  Mons. 

This  is  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings,  which,  from  its  name, 
^&nt  Prodige — toonderfxd  child^^mixsi  have  been  considered 
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one  of  his  most  remarkable,  llie  fruit  is  often  reraarkabl  j  sgly, 
and  at  times  remarkably  good.  The  tree  l)ears  abundantly  witJi 
us,  and  the  pears  vary  much,  both  in  shape  and  quality-^some- 
times  indifferent,  and  at  others  first  rate,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  fla. 
Tour,  between  a  Brown  Beurr6  pear,  and  a  Banana. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  varying  in  ft>rm,oboTate,  always  narrow 
at  the  stalk.  Skin  rough,  and  a  little  uneven,  pale  tawny  yellow, 
a  little  russeted,  and  dotted  with  small  specks,  gray  in  the  shade, 
and  reddish  gray  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and  set  in  a  very  slight  depression, 
or  under  a  slight  lip.  Calyx  dosed,  crumpled,  set  in  a  slight, 
narrow,  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  melting,  full  of  rich,  sub-acid, 
vinous  juice,  of  very  agreeable  flavour.  October,  and  will 
keep  a  month.    Shoots  diverging,  dark-olive. 

116.  Etswood.    Thomp. 

A  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  not  yet  fidriy  proved  in  this 
country,  but  coming  to  us  from  Mr.  Thompson,  as  of  first  rate 
quality,  the  tree  vigorous,  hardy,  and  a  sure  bearer. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblate  or  flattened ;  skin  much  covered 
with  russet.    Flesh  buttery,  rich  and  excellent. 

117.  Flucish  Bbatttt.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Belle  de  Flanden.  faqi^mtrioe  de  Tnne: 

Bonehe  IJf ovvelle.  JoMnbiiM.  { moomeUjf, 

Boieh.  PoDdsnt  Da  Bdi.  (  tfiome. 

Bosc  Su:  Boichpeer. 

In  good  soils  and  open  situaticms,  the  Flemish  Beauty  is  oer. 
tainly  one  of  the  most  superb  pears  in  this  climate.  We  have 
seen  specimens,  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  past 
summer,  which  measured  12  inches  in  circumference,  ^d  were 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  tree  is  very  luxuriant,  and  bears 
early  and  abundantly ;  the  young  shoots  upright,  dark  brown. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  fruit  requires  to  be 
gathered  sooner  than  most  pears,  even  before  it  parts  readily 
from  the  tree.  If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house,  it  is  always 
fine,  while,  if  allowed  to  mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  becomes 
sofl,  flavourless,  and  decays  soon. 

Fruit  large,  obovate.  Skin  a  little  rough,  the  ground  pale 
yellow,  but  mostly  covered  with  marblings  and  patches  of  light 
russet,  becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturity,  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  rather  short,  from  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
pretty  deeply  planted  in  a  peculiarly  narrow,  round  cavity. 
Calyx  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small,  round  basin.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish-white, not  very  fine  grained,  but  juicy,  melting,  very 
saccharine  and  rich,  with  a  slightly  musky  flavour.  Last  of 
»So-tember. 
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Fig.  167.    Fkmuh  Beauty, 

118.  FoNDANTB  Van  Mons.     Thomp. 

An  excellent  melting  pear,  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Manning.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundisb,  a  little  depressed* 
Skin  pale  yellow.  Stalk  stout,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted 
in  a  rather  deep  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  pretty  deep  basin. 
Flesh  tdiite,  juicy,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  very  agreeable  fla- 
vour,    r  irst  of  November. 

119.  FoNDANTB  n'AuTOMNK.  §  Thomp. 

Bdle  Luemtive.*    land,  Man,  and  ofmoA  Ajnencam  garduiM, 
If  we  were  asked  which  are  the  two  highest  flavoured  pears 

*  Thii  is  the  pear' described  by  lindley  «s  Belle  LucratiTe.  By  eome  enor,  Ab; 
TliompBOii,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  London  florticultunl 
Sodety,  has  made  the  two  sorts  distinct    They  are  identically  tlie  same. 
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known  in  this  country,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  name  th« 

Seckel,  and  the  Fondante  d'Automne  (AtUumn  meUbig)    It  is  a 

new  Flemish  pear, 

and     no     garden 

should  be  destitute 

of  it.     The    tree 

is     of     moderate 

growth,  the  young 

shoots  long,  yellow. 

ish-gray. 

Fruit  medium 
size,  oborate,  nar- 
row, but  blunt 
at  the  stalk. 
Skin  pale  yellow, 
ish-green,  slightly 
russeted.  Stalk 
little  more  than  an 
Inch  long,  stout, 
often  fleshy,  ob- 
liquely inserted  in 
a  slight,  irregular 
cavity.  Calyx  very  | 
short,  open,  with 
few  divisions,  set 
in  a  basin  of  mo- 
derate depth.  Flesh 
exceedingly  juicy, 
melting,  sugary, 
rich  and  delicious. 
Last  of  September.  Kg.  168.    Frnidrnte  d^AMtonM. 

120.  FoRMB  DB  DiLicES.     Thomp. 

A  new  Flemish  pear,  of  excellent  quality,  received  from  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  Young  shoots  stout,  upright, 
yellowish-green. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  rough,  yellowish,  a 
good  deal  marked,  or  nearly  covered  with  dull  russet  Stalk 
an  inch  long,  planted  in  a  smooth,  round  cavity.  Calyx  wide, 
open,  large,  projecting.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  somewhat 
dry,  but  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  October. 

121.  FiGTTE  DE  Naples.     Thomp. 


ComtesBe   de  Fr^nol. 
De  Vigne  Pelone. 


Beurr6  Bronz^e,  moofrtdiy  t^mm/B, 
Fig  Pear  of  Naptet.    Meat, 


A  very  good,  late  autumn   pear,  but    inferiour  to  several 
rs     It  grows  vigorously  and  bears  well. 
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Fruit  of  rather  large  size,  oblong-oj&vate.     Skin 
covered  \v?th  brown,  and  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun.     Flesh 
buttery,  melting,  and  agreeable.     November. 

122.  FoRELLE.     Thomp.  P.  Mag.  Lind. 

ForeUen-bime. 
Poire  Tniite. 
Trout  pear. 

This  exquisite* 
ly  beautiful  Ger- 
man pear— called 
in  that  language 
Forellen-birne^ 
i.  e.  trmU  pear, 
from  its  ^nely 
speckled  appear- 
ance, is  one  of 
the  most  at- 
tractive dessert 
fruits.  It  re- 
quires a  warm 
soil  and  expo- 
sure, and  well 
deserves  to  be 
trained  as  an  es- 
palier. It  does 
not  appear  to 
have  succeeded 
well  near  Boston, 
but  it  fully  sus- 
tains its  high 
foreign  character 
with  us.  Young 
shoots  long,  with 
few,  and  dark  co- 
Fig.  169.  Fordle.  loured  branches. 
Fruit  oblong-obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin  smooth, 
at  first  green,  but,  when  fully  ripe,  lemon  yellow,  washed  with 
rich  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  where  it  is  marked  with  large, 
margined,  crimson  specks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather 
slender,  slightly  curved,  rather  obliquely  planted,  in  a  shallow, 
uneven  cavity.  Calyx  rather  small,  basin  abruptly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  rich,  slightly  vinous 
juice.  Beginning  of  November,  and  may  be  kept,  with  carei 
till  Christmas. 


TRS  ?1AB. 


12S.  Fft^Dfisic  DS  WuRTEMBtniG.  §  Van  Mon.  Nois. 

Fndeiiek  of  Woitembmrg.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  extremely  handsome  and  yeij  good 
dessert  fruit,  originated  by  Van  Mons  in  1812,  should  not  to  this 
day  bare  fimnd  its  way  into  the  large  collection  of  the  Londoa 


fig.  170.    Jlktdeni^  qf  Wwrtmierg, 

Horticultural  Society.     It  is  very  distinct  from  the  Bearr6  Ga- 
pittmont,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded  in  this  coun* 

*  The  NapoUon  is  sometimM  incorreetlv  received  under  the  name  of  '*  Wa> 
wmbeiv,**  and  the  QUnut  Morceau  as  **  Roi  de  Wurtemberg/*  both  of  which  names 
have  abo  been  applied  to  this  pear  in  America. 
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try — the  latter  being  very  smooth,  with  a  promirent  calyx,  whil« 
this  is  rather  uneven,  with  a  somewhat  sunken  basin.  The 
young  wood  is  very  stout  and  blunt,  yellowish-brown,  and  the 
tree  bears  very  young.  (Part  of  the  stock  in  this  country 
seems  stunted  ;  it  may  be  renovated  by  severe  pruning  back 
and  grafting  on  thrifty  stocks.)  This  is  a  pear  that  every 
amateur  will  cultivate. 

Fruit  large,  one-sided,  pyriform,  rather  uneven  in  its  surface. 
Skin  deep  yellow  at  maturity,  with  a  remarkably  rich  crimson 
cheek.  Stalk  quite  stout,  rather  more  than  one  inch  long, 
curved,  sometimes  placed  in  a  blunt  hollow,  but  usually  thick- 
ening into  the  fruit.  Calyx  open,  large,  set  in  a  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  basin.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy,  melting  and 
sweet ;  and  when  in  perfection,  buttery,  and  delicious.  Sep- 
tember. 

124.  Fulton.     Man.  Ken. 


This  American 
pear  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  is  a  seed- 
ling, from  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  Fulton,  of  Top. 
sham,  in  that  state. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and 
bears  every  year 
abundant  crops  04 
nice,  small,  gray* 
russet  pears,  which, 
if  picked  pretty  ear. 
ly  and  ripened  in  the 
house,  are  of  very 
excellent  quality. 
Ripened  on  the  tree 
they  are  worthless. 
Young  shoots  rather 
slender,  and  reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit  below  medi- 
um  size,  roundish, 
flattened.  Skin,  at 
first,  entirely  gray- 
russet  in  colour,  but 


Fig.  171.   lyton. 


at  maturity,  of  a  dark  cinnamon  russet.  Stalk  one  to  two 
inches  long,  slender,  planted  in  a  narrow  cavity.  Calyx  with 
long  segments,  sunk  in  an  uneven  hollow.  Flesh  half  buttery, 
moderately  juicy,  with  a  sprightly,  agreeable  flavour.  Seeds 
comoressed,     October  and  November. 


125.  Gendssrbim.    Tbomp.  Ltnd. 

A  Flemish  pear,  which  has  but  lately  come  into  bearing,  htA 
promiseM  well. 

Fruit  large,  obtuse- pyri form,  a  little  irregular.     Skin  pal« 

f greenish-yellow,  much  dotted  with  gray,  and  marked  with  a 
ittle  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  in  a  sligM 
cavity,  which  is  sometimes  swollen.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nar. 
row,  irregular  depression.  Flesh  rather  gritty  near  the  core, 
elsewhere  buttery,  rich  and  excellent.     October  and  November. 

126.  Grebn  Pear  of  Yair.     Thomp. 

Green  Yair. 

The  green  pear  of  Yair  is  an  European  fruit,  which  prores 
but  little  worthy  of  cultivation  here.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  green ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
but  not  high  flavoured  or  rich.     September. 

127.  Great  Citron  of  Bohemia.     Man.  in  H.  M, 

Cttrooenbime  BSmiceb*  grone,  punctirte.    Battm,  Cat 

This  pear  was  imported  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Manning, 
from  the  nursery  of  the  brothers  Baumann  of  Bolwyller,  on  the 
Rhine.  It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  or  any  where,  that  we  can 
learn,  except  in  Mr.  M.'s  garden.  We  therefore  give  his  notes, 
with  the  remark  that  its  merits  will  soon  be  fully  tested  here. 
Young  shoots  very  stout,  dark  gray. 

"Fruit  large,  oblong,  yellow,  spotted  and  tinged  with  red  on 
the  side  of  the  sun  ;  stem  one  inch  long  ;  flesh  sugary,  juicy, 
and  very  flne."  The  specimen  we  tasted  was  a  little  coarve 
grained.     Ripens  the  last  of  September. 

128.  Harvard.    Man.  Kes. 

Boston  Epame. 
Cambridge  Sugar  Pear. 

The  Harvard  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  orchard 
pears,  to  plant  in  quantity  for  market  purposes.  It  produces 
enornDous  crops  of  fine  looking  fruit,  which  is  of  fair  quality, 
and  commands  the  best  prices.  The  tree  is  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  its  upright  shoots  formlncr  a  fine  head.  It  origi- 
nated  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obi ong-pyri form.  Skin  russety  olive-vel- 
low.  With  a  brownish  red  cheek.  Stalk  rather  stout,  inserted 
rather  o  aliquely  on  the  narrow  summit  or  in  a  small  cavity. 
C^alyxajt  m  a  narrow  basin.     Flesh  white,  tender,    hucy  and 
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melting,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  liable,  if  not  pickec  early,  to 
fot  at  the  core.     Beginning  of  September. 

129.    Henst  the  Fourth,  §  Lind. 

Henri  Quatre.    TJum^. 
Jacqoin. 

This  little  pear,  perhaps  not  very  attractive  in  %ppearancei 
being  small,  and  of  a  dull  colour,  is  one  of  our  greatest  favour- 
ites as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  always  bears  well — otten  too  abun« 
dantly — and  the  very  melting  fruit  abounds  with  delicious,  high 


Fig.  172.    BaurylV. 

flavoured  juice.  Every  good  collection  of  pears  should  com- 
prise it.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  the  branches,  very  thick  of 
foliage,  are  a  little  pendant.  Young  shoots  diverging,  yellow. 
ish-brown. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish -pyri form.  Skin  pale 
greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  small  gray  specks.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  slender,  bent,  and  obliquely  planted  on  a 
slightly  flattened  prominence,  or  under  a  swollen  lip.  Calyx 
small,  placed  in  a  shallow,  abrupt  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  not 
very  fine  grained,  but  unusually  juicy  and  meiting,  with  a  rich, 
delicately  perfumed  flavour.  It  should  always  be  ripened  in 
Jie  house.     Early  in  September. 


8M  THB  PIAE. 

130.  Hekicart.    Van  Mome. 

A  second  rate,  Belgian  pear,  with  a  pleasant,  perfumed 
juice,  ripening  early  in  Autumn. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  oflen  ratber  oblong  and  irregu- 
lar.  Skin  pale  green,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  dotted 
with  many  greenish  and  russety  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more 
long,  rather-slender,  set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  shal« 
low  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  not  rich,  but 
with  a  delicate,  peculiar  aroma.  The  fruit  ripens  from  the  last 
Df  August,  for  a  month  or  more. 

131.  Heathcot.      Man. 

Gore's  Heathcot    Ken, 

The  heathcot,  one  of  our  most  excellent  native  pears,  will  al* 
ways  compete  with  the  beat  foreign  ones,  especially  for  orchard 
culture.  It  is  a  hardy,  thrifty  tree,  bears  abundant  crops  of  fair 
fruit,  which  is  always  of  good  quality.  It  was-originated  on  the 
farm  of  Governor  Gore,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Heathcot, 
then  a  tenant,  and  the  original  tree  came  into  bearing  in  1824. 
Young  shoots  upright,  reddish -brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  obovate.  Skin  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  with  very  few  dots,  and  a  few  russet  streaks.  Stalk  an 
inch  long,  planted  in  a  very  small  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  and 
set  in  a  rather  narroVv  and  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery 
and  melting,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  and  last  of  September. 

132.  Hull.     Hot.  Mag. 

A  new  pear,  which  originated  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  Mass. 
It  received  a  premium  and  high  commendation  at  the  annuai 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  1843, 
when  it  was  first  presented. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  yellowish-green,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  russet.  Flesh  white,  a  little  coarsegrained, 
but  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed  flavour. 

133.   Hugxtenot. 

A  fruit  of  second  quality,  originated  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  of 
Salem.  It  bears  abundantly,  but  is  rather  dry,  and  not  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  Young  shoots  strong,  upright,  yellow, 
ish- brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow, 
tprinkled  with  large  round  spots  of  bright  red.     S;alk  rathef 


•lender,  oanred,  and  inserted  without  depress'on,  on  the  sllghtljr 
flattened  end.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  nicely  rounded  basiu.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  half  breaking,  sweet,  but  wanting  in  flavour 
and  juice.    October. 

134.  Hacon's  iNcoatPABABLE.     Liud.  Thomp. 

Downham  Seedling. 

A  capital  English  fruit,  of  modem  origin,  raised  by  Mr. 
Hacon,  of  Downham  Market,  Norfolk.  It  is  a  hardy,  produc* 
tive  tree,  with  rather  depending  branches,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
the  finest  quality.  Young  shoots  rather  slender,  diverging, 
olive-coloured.     ' 

Fruit  rat^et  large,  roundish,  inclining  to  turbinate.  Skin 
slightly  roi)gh,  pale,  and  dull  yellowish-green,  mixed  with  pale 
brown,  sprinkled  with  numerous  greenish  russet  dots,  and  russet 
streaks.  .  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  Iruig,  straight,  inserted  in  a 
broad,  shallow  depression.  Calyx  with  many  small  division^, 
set  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting, 
with  alrich  vinous  flavour.     October  and  November. 

185.  JoHONNOT.     Mam 

T 

'This  excellent  native  pear,  which  we  received  from  the  late 
Mr.  Manning,  originated  in  the  garden  of  George  S.  Johonnot, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  bore  first  in  1823.  The  fruit  is  of 
Vnedium  size,  of  a  roundish,  and  peculiar  irregular  form.  Skin 
very  thin,  dull  yellowish-brown,  and  obscurely  marked  with 
Vusset.  Stalk  short  and  thick,  planted  by  the  side  of  a  swollen 
protuberance.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  melting,  buttery  and 
vaor  goood.  The  tree  is  not  very  vigorous,  but  it  bears  good 
cropS;  and  is  in  perfection  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

136.  Jalousie.    Duh.  Nois.  Thomp. 

A  very  unique  looking,  old  French  pear,  with  the  richest 
reddisb-russet  skin,  admired  by  the  curious  amateur,  but  not 
by  the  general  cultivator.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance 
on  the  table,  but  is  only  of  second  rate  flavour,  and  soon  rots 
at  the  core.     Young  shoots  stout,  olive. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form  from  roundish  to  obovate, 
and  more  frequently  pyriform.  Skin  rough,  of  the  deepest 
russet,  ruddy  in  the  sun,  and  singularly  marked  with  conspicu- 
ous, lighter  coloured  specks,  which  are  slightly  raised.  Stalk 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  planted  in  a  very  slight 
cavity.    Calyx  smalii  set  in  a  rather  narrow  basin.    Flesh  a 
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Utile  oosne  gnuned,  loft,  sweet,  snd  of  plessant  flavour.    Laal 
of  SepUfinber. 

137.  Jalousib  db  Fontbnat  Vbnd^.  §  Man.  in  H.  M. 

This  excellent  French  pear,  was  imported  from  Vilmoriny  of 
Paris.  It  is  greatly  soperiour  in  flavour  to  the  old  Jaloudle, 
though  having  a  little  of  its  peculiar  appearance.  Young  shooti 
upright,  long,  brownish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  me- 
dium size,  tUN 
binate,  or  ob- 
tuse -  pyriibrm. 
Skin  dull  yellow 
and  green,  con- 
siderably mark- 
ed with  russet 
patches  and  dots, 
and  tinged  with 
a  red  cheek. 
Stalk  about  an 
inch  Irnig,  set 
obliquely,  with- 
out depression 
on  an  obtuse 
point.  Calyx 
with  closed  and 
stifi*  segments, 
set  in  a  shallow, 
round  basin. 
Flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
with  a  rich  fla- 
voured juice. 
First  of  October. 

flf.  17&    JakmrndBFaideuaffYmMi, 

188.  Kino  Edward's.    Thomp. 

Jaekman*!  Melting.    JMoii. 

King  Edward's  is  a  large,  and  very  handsome  fruit,  which 
was  received  from  England,  with  a  hi^h  reputation,  but  which 
proves  a  very  uncertain  fruit  in  this  climate.  Occasionally,  it 
IS  of  excellent  flavour,  but  very  often  it  is  quite  astringent  and 
indiflercnt.  The  tree  is  very  thrifty.  Young  shoots  stout,  up, 
yight,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  gradually  to  th«»  stalk,  whick 
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i»  very  short,  and  inserted  without  depression.  Skin  rather 
rough,  yellow,  a  little  mottled  with  patches  of  greenish  russet, 
and  marked  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Calyx  small,  somewhat 
projecting,  basin  very  slight.  Flesh  }  ellowish,  buttery,  melt- 
ing and  good,  when  the  season  is  favourable.     October. 

139.  LomsB  Bonne  of  Jersey.  §  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
Louite  Bonne  d'Avranches. 
Benrrt,  or  Bonne  Louise  d'Afaudor^. 
yailiam  the  Fourth. 

Louise  Bonne, 
of  Jersey,  is  one 
of  the  best  new 
autumn  pears,  fair 
and  glossy,  exceed- 
ingly juicy,  and 
well  flavoured.  It 
is  claimed  by  Eng- 
lish cultivators  for 
the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
and  by  the  French 
for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  A  vranches, 
and  there  is  no 
doubt  it  originated 
in  the  latter  place. 
The  first  fruit  seen 
in  England,  was 
sent  to  the  London 
Horticultural  So- 
ciety's exhibition, 
from  the  gardens  of 
Gen.  Gordon,  of 
Jersey,  in  1820, 
In  this  country  it 
succeeds  admira- 
bly, and  will  be- 
come a  very  popu« 
lar  fruit,  bemghar. 
dy  and  productive, 
the  tree  making 
fine  upright  shoots 
Fruit  large,  py- 
Kf .  174.   Lom§e  Bonne  ^Jentif,  riform,  a  little  one- 

sided.  Skin  smooth  and  glossy,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  but 
overspread  with  brownish  red  in  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  nume- 
KNis  gray  dots.     Stalk   about  an  inch  long,  curved,  rathe? 
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dUiqaely  i  iscrted,  without  depression,  or  witb  a  fleshy,  enlarged 
base.  Calyx  open,  in  a  rather  shallow,  uneven  basin.  Flesh 
greenish- white,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excel- 
lent flavour.  September  and  October.  [This  is  very  distinc* 
from  the  old  Louise  Bonne,  a  green  winter  fruit,  of  third  quality. 

140.  LoDGS.    Ken. 

The  Lodge  Pear  is 
a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  understood 
to  have  originated  near 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  sub- 
acid pear,  and  has  so 
much  of  the  Brown 
Beurr6  character,  that 
we  suspect  it  is  a  seed- 
ling of  that  fine  old  va- 
riety.  Ken  rick  com- 
pares it  to  the  Seckel, 
to  which  it  ha«»  no  points 
of  resemblance. 

Fruit  of  medium  size, 
pyriforra,  tapering  to 
the  stem,  and  one-sided. 
Skin  greenish -brown, 
the  green  becoming  a 
little  paler  at  maturity, 
and  much  covered  withj 
patches  of  dull  russet. 
Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
fourth  long,  obliquely 
planted  at  the  point  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  a 
little  swollen  there. 
Flesh  whitish,  a  little 
gritty  at  the  core, 
which  is  large ;  juicy,  Fig- 175.  ladgt, 

and    meltingt  with   a  rather  rich  flavour,  relieved  by  pleasant 
acid.     September  and  October. 

141.  MicHAux.     Man.  in  H.  M. 

Compte  de  Michaici. 

A  fruit  imported  from  the  nursery  of  the  Messrs.  BnuiHanO) 
of  Bolwyller,  France,  by  Mr.  Manning.  Young  wood  light 
green.     It  is  of  medium  size,  and  nearly  round.     Skin  light  y^h 
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lowish  green,  with  a  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side.  Calyx 
open,  slightly  sunk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  sleo» 
der,  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.  Flesh  white,  half-buU 
tery,  juioy,  sweet,  but  second  rate.     September  and  October. 


142.  Moor-fowl  Egg.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Little  Swan*t  Egg. 
Kaevett*8  New  Swan's  Egg, 


The  Moor-fowl  Egg  is  a  Scotch  pear,  very  hardy,  and  there- 
fore, popular  in  that  climate,  which  is  cold  and  unfavourable 
for  the  pear.  It  is  a  third  rate  fruit,  much  like  the  Swanks 
Egg,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation  in  this  country.  [The  Moor- 
fowl's  Egg,  of  some  Boston  gardens,  is  the  Swanks  Egg,"] 

Fruit  rather  small,  roundish.  Skin  dull  green,  washed  with 
brown  on  the  exposed  side,  and  dotted  with  minute  russet  dots. 
Stalk  long  and  slender,  planted  in  a  slight  hollow,  or  by  the 
side  of  a  fleshy  lip.  Basin  narrow,  slightly  sunk.  Calyx 
open.  Flesh  yellowish-white, .  soft,  a  little  gritty,  juicy  and 
sweet.     September  and  October. 

143.  Marie  Louise.  §  P.  Mag.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Forme  de  Marie  Looim.  Prineewe  de  Panne. 

Maiie  Cbi^tienne.  Braddick's  field  Standard. 

This  truly  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed,  by  the 
Abb6  Duquesne,  of  Belgium,  in  1809,  and  its  fruit  was  first 
sent  to  England  by  Van  Mons,  in  1816.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  along  with  many  other  fine  Flemish  pears,  about 
15  years  ago,  and  is  every  where  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
keeping  for  a  long  time  in  the  house.  The  tree  is  hardy,  but 
has  an  awkward,  rather  crooked,  and  declining  habit,  and 
very  narrow  leaves.  In  the  niysery  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 
graft  it  standard  high,  when  it  soon  makes  a  good  head.  The 
young  shoots  are  olive-gray.  It  is  a  pear  for  every  garden, 
bearing  very  regularly, 

Fruit  pretty  large,  oblong-pyriform,  rather  irregular  or  one- 
sided in  figure.  Skin  at  first  pale  green,  but  at  maturity,  rich 
yellow,  a  good  deal  sprinkled  and  mottled  with  light  russet,  on 
the  exposed  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely 
planted,  sometimes  under  a  slightly  raised  lip,  sometimes  in  a 
very  small,  one-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  narrow 
somewhat  plaited  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  buttery  and 
melting,  with  a  rich,  very  saccharine,  and  vinous  flavour  Last 
of  September  and  middle  of  October. 


Fig.  176.    MctmLoitm, 
144.  Marie  Louise  Nova.    Van  Mons.  Ken. 


This  variety,  was  sent  by  Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning.  If 
leill  by  no  means  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Marie  Louise, 
though  in  some  seasons  a  very  good  fruit.  Col.  Wilder,  of 
Boston,  considers  it  "  hardly  second  rate,"  while  the  Salem  cul- 
tivators "  think  it  an  excellent,  juicy,  rich  pear,  though  some« 
times  a  little  rough."     It  nas  borne  two  seasons  with  us,  and  is 
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enormously  productive,  but,  even  with  thinning  the  crop,  it  is  an 
indifferent  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  strong,  and  dark  coloured. 
Fruit  rather  large,  regular  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  yellow,  with  a  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  rather  slender  and  curved.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  depression.  Flesh  at  first  melting,  juicy,  and  some- 
times rich,  but  quickly  decays.     Last  of  September. 

145.  NiELL.     Thomp.     Van  Mons. 

BeuiTft  NielL    Man.  in  FL  M.       Colmar  Bosc. 

Poire  NitlL    hmd,  Fondante  da  Boit,  {incorrectly  of  some,") 

A  large  and  handsome  Belgian  variety,  raised  by  Van  Mons; 
from  seeds  sown  in  1815,  and  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Niell,  ol 
Edinburgh,  a  distinguished  horticulturist,  and  man  of  science. 
The  tree  bears  plentifully.  Its  quality  is  not  yet  fully  ascer- 
tained,  but  specimens  obtained  here,  promise  well.  Young 
wood  stout,  diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  large,  obovate,  inclining  to  pyriform,  rather  shortened 
in  6gure  on  one  side,  and  enlarged  on  the  other — ^tapering  to  the 
stalk  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  obliquely  planted,  with  little 
or  no  cavity.  Skin  pale  yellow,  delicately  marked  with  thin 
russet,  finely  dotted,  and  sometimes  marked  with  faint  red. 
Flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  with  a  plentiful  and  agreeable  juice. 
Last  of  September. 

146.  Napol&on.    Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thomp. 

MedaiUe.  Charles  d*Autriche.  }  moorrecdjf 

Sucr^e  DoT^e,  (^fome.)    Wortemberg.  )   of  Bome, 

Roi  de  Home 

The  Napoleon  is  a  pear  of  many  fine  qualities.  As  a 
tree  it  is  very  hardy,  thrifly,  and  bears  abundant  crops,  even 
while  very  young ;  and  its  fruit  is  exceedingly  juicy,  melting, 
and  agreeable  in  flavour.  In  poor  soils,  or  in  unfavourable  ex. 
posures  only,  it  is  a  little  astringent.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
and  the  shoots  are  upright,  and  olive-coloured. 

Lindley  gives  this  as  a  seedling  of  Dr.  Van  Mons — but  we 
believe,  incorrectly,  though  Van  Mons  first  sent  it  to  England 
in  1816.  It  was  raised  from  seed  in  1808,  by  M.  Liart,  gar- 
dener at  Mons ;  exhibited  by  him  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Mons,  which  decreed  him  a  medal  for  it,  [whonce  the 
synonyme  M6daille  ;]  the  original  tree  was  then  purchased  for 
33  francs,  by  the  Abb6  Duquesne,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Napoleon. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  obtuse.pyriform,  (but  varying  more  than  aU 
most  any  other  pear  in  form.)    Skin  smooth,  clear  green  a1 
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first,  but  be* 
coming  pale 
yellowish- 
green  at  ma- 
turity, slight- 
ly brighter 
and  darker 
on  its  expo- 
sed cheek. 
Stalk  vary- 
ing from  half 
an  inch  to 
an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout, 
set  in  a  slight 
depression  or 
under  a  swol- 
len lip.  Ca- 
lyx set  in  a 
basin  of  mo- 
derate depth. 
Flesh  white, 
melting,  re- 
markably 
full  of  juice, 
which  is 
sweet, 

sprightly  and 
excellent. 
Should  be  ri- 
pened in  the 
house,  when 
it  will  be  fit  Fif.  m.   Hapdum, 

for  use  in  September,  and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

147.  Nj^uxKEAG.     Man. 

A  second  rate  fruit,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.  In  wood  and 
leaf  it  resembles  the  Brown  Beurr6.  Its  appearance  is  ordi- 
nary, and  it  is  often  rather  astringent.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  yellow  russet,  marked  with  brown  russet  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  set  in  a  very  slight  depression.  Flesh  juicy, 
meltir^-,  but  rather  astringent  in  flavour.  Bears  abundantly. 
October. 

148.  Paradise  d'Aittomnb.    Thomp. 


A  newly  impoi$ed  pear,  and  the  few  specimens  that  we  have 
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ieen  here,  so  strongly  resemble  Beurr6  Bosc»  as  to  lead  us  to 
BU^eot  its  identity.  The  following  deseription  is  from  a  fruit 
of  the  present  autumn. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  into  the  stalk,  which  it  joins 
by  a  fleshy  base.  Skin  dull  yellow,  russeted,  a  good  deal  like 
the  Brown  Beurr6.  Calyx  quite  small,  open,  stiff,  set  in  a  shal- 
low basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved.  Flesh 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  with  a  high,  rich  flavour.  Last  of 
September. 

149.  Petss 

An  American  pear,  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  original 
tree  is  growing  in  that  interesting  place,  the  old  Bartrara  Bo- 
tanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia.  Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor, 
who  has  disseminated  this  tree,  informs  us  that  in  1735,  a  seed 
was  received  by  the  elder  John  Bartram,  from  Lord  Petr^,  of 
London,  as  being  the  seed  of  a  fine  butter  pear.     Twenty-five 

years  afler,  ripe 
fruit  was  returned 
him  from  this  seed- 
ling—called the 
Petre  pear — which 
he  pronounced  su- 
periour  to  that  of 
the  original  tree. 

The  tree  is  not 
8  rapid  grower, 
but  produces  very 
regular  and  abun- 
dant crops.  The 
fruit  has  much  of 
the  quality  of  a 
fine  Doyenn6  with 
a  higher  perfume. 
Young  wood  slen- 
der, yellowish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  or  rather 
large,  obovate. 
Skin  very  thin, 
pale  yellow,  (some* 
times  marked  with 
greenish  russet, 
and  sprinkled  with 
russet  about  the 
Fif.  im  FtM,  eye.)     Stalk  stifl 
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and  strong,  about  an  inch  long,  stoat  at  the  lower  end,  iftid  set 
in  a  peculiar,  abruptly  flattened  cavity.  Caylx  small,  set  in  a 
narrow,  but  smooth  basin.  Flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  buttery, 
and  very  melting ;  with  a  perfumed,  slightly  jnusky,  high  da- 
your.     October,  and  if  picked  early,  will  keep  a  long  time. 

150.   Prrr's  Pbolific. 

Pitt*i  SnrpUBe  Marie.    £01. 

SurpoM  Maria  Louise,  {moomeify  tfwmt  Amtnovi  gardmg.) 

An  English  market  fruit,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenrick.  It  waa 
raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Marie  Louise,  but  is  greatly  infe" 
riour  to  it.  Its  principal  merit  seems  to  us,  to  be  its  beauty  and 
surprising  fertility,  its  long,  thrifty  branches  being  literally  load- 
ed with  fruit.  It  is  handsome,  but  in  flavour  it  is  third  rate, 
quite  poor,  and  soon  decays. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform,  (sometimes  turbinate,) 
usually  shaped  a  little  like  a  Jargonelle.  Skin  yellow,  but 
nearly  covered,  in  the  sun,  with  brownish-red,  and  a  little  rus- 
setted.  Stalk  curved,  fleshy  at  the  base  where  it  joins  the  fruit. 
Flesh  juicy,  soft,  sweet,  rather  coarse,  and  of  indifllerent  quality. 
September. 

[The  Surpasse  Marie  Louise  of  some  European  gardens,  is 
the  Compte  de  Lamy,  a  very  fine  pear.] 

151.  Paquency. 

A  new  pear,  introduced  from  France,  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  It 
proves  to  be  a  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  pyriform.  Skin  green  at 
first,  becoming  dull  yellow  at  maturity,  marked  with  patches  of 
russet  at  both  extremities,  and  dotted  with  the  same.  Stalk 
long,  inserted  without  depression.  Calyx  stiff,  open,  set  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  with  sweet,  nch, 
and  perfumed  flavour.     October  to  November. 

152.  Peknstlvakia. 

Smith's  PemMylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  a  seedling,  originated  by  J.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well  known  amateur.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  good  pear,  of  second  quality.  Young  shoots  diverging, 
reddish-brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  brown  russet,  nearly  covering  a  dull  yellow 
ground,  and  becoming  russet  red  on  the  sunny  side.     Stalk  an 
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Fig.  179.    Peniuyfoonta. 

inch  and  a  half  long,  obliquely  planted,  without  depression,  but 
a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  small,  basin  very  shallow.  Flesh  yeU 
lowish-white,  not  very 
fine  grained,  juicy, 
half  melting,  sweet 
and  rich,  with  a  highly 
perfumed,  musky  fla- 
vour. Middle  and  last 
of  September. 

153.  Princess  of 

Orange.     Lind. 

Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

Princesae  d'Orange. 
Princesse  Conqulte. 

The  Princess  of 
Orange  is  a  pleasant, 
crisp,  juicy  pear,  of 
second  quality.  Its 
long  and  upright  shoots 
bear,  with  us,  very 
regular  crops  of  rich 
looking,   ruddy  pears. 


fig.  180. 


of  Orange, 
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It  is  a  Flemish  variety,  raised  by  the  Count  Coloma,  in  1802, 
Young  wood  long,  light  olive. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  a  little  less,  roundish..  Skin  cinna- 
mon russet  in  the  shade,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  reddish 
russet,  mixed  with  a  little  oranse,  in  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  planted  in  a  very  slight  cavity.  Cal3rx  small,  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  pale  yellowish- white,  crisp,  juicy,  flavour 
vinous-^eugary,  relieved  by  acid,  and  when  in  perfection,  ez« 
cellent.     October  and  November. 

154.  Pops's  SCASZ.BT  Majos. 

We  have  discontinued  the  cultivatioa  of  this  pear,  as,  though 
very  handsome,  it  is  quite  inferiour.  Fruit  rather  large,  o& 
vate,  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Stalk  long  and  thick, 
eye  rather  small.  Flesh  white,  breaking,  and  rather  dry, 
Last  of  August. 

Pope's  Qvaksr  is  another  variety,  a  little  better  in  quality, 
but  not  comparable  to  many  other  sorts  of  the  same  time.  Fruit 
very  fair,  middle  sized,  oblong-pyrifbrmi  smooth  yellow-russet, 
juicy,  melting  and  pleasant.  October.  Both  these  pears  are 
natives  of  Long  Island,  N.  T. 

155.  Paillbact.    Van  Mons.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

A  Belgian  pear,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  coarse  grained. 

Fruit  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriform.  Skin 
rough,  greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  greenish  gray  dots,  and 
marked  with  patches  of  russet.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  very 
stout,  obliquely  inserted  with  a  fleshy  base.  Calyx  in  a  basin 
slightly  depressed.  Flesh  juicy,  sweet  and  good.  Early  in 
September. 

156.  Queen  of  the  Low  Coxtntries.    Ken.  Man.  in  H.  M. 

ReiiiB  des  Pays  Bas.    Van  Mont, 

This  fine,  large,  and  handsome  fruit,  was  transmitted  by  Dr. 
Van  Mons  to  Mr.  Manning,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was 
"  the  most  perfect  of  pears."  Without,  as  yet,  quite  equalling 
this  high  character  here,  it  proves  worthy  of  ext^isive  trial. 

Fruit  large,  often  very  large,  broad  pyriform,  tapering  ab- 
ruptly to  the  stalk.  Skin  in  the  shad^,  dull  yellow,  dotted  and 
russetted  around  the  eye,  and  overspread  with  fine  dark  red  on 
the  side  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved, 
and  planted  without  depression.  Calyx  very  small,  and  with 
few  divisions,  set.  in  a  pretty  deep  basin.     Flesh  white,  buttery, 
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Fig.  181.    Qiwen  rf  ike  Lam  Coimtria, 

melting  and  very  juicy^  with  a  rich,  sab-aoid,  vinoua  flavour* 
Early  in  October.  .  ^ 

157.  QtriLLBTBTTE.    Van  Mons. 

A  new,  and  odd-looking,  late  autumn  fruit,  of  the  first  quaU 
ity,  recevied  from  Van  Mons,  and  which  deserves  a  genera* 
(rial. 

Fruit  nearly  of  medium  size,  roundish,  a  little  flattened* 
Skin  greenish,  nearly  covered  with  dull,  iron-coloured  russet. 


Stalk  about  an 
inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  set  with- 
out depression,  but 
with  a  peculiar 
fleshy  swelling  at 
its  point  of  inser 
tion.  Calyx  ex- 
tremely  small, 
sometimes  abor- 
tive,  set  in  a  nar- 
row, rather  deep 
basin.  The  flesh 
b  white,  buttery, 
and  melting,  rich, 
sweet,  and  per- 
fumed. Novem 
ber. 

158.  Reinb  Caro 
UNE.    Thomp. 

Queen  Cuolina. 

A  pretty   look- 
ing,        European 
pear,  ripening  late 
ng.  18a    QuBdtUe,  in     autumn,    but 

coarse,  and  only  fit  for  cooking.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  nar- 
row-pyriform.  Skin  smooth  yellowish-green,  becoming  yellow 
at  maturity,  with  a  rich,  brownish-red  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch 
long,  curved,  planted  with  little  or  no  cavity.  Flesh  white, 
Orisp,  rather  dry  and  indiflerent  in  quality.  November — and 
will  keep  for  several  weeks. 

169.  Reine  des  Poires.    Thomp. 

This  French  pear,  with  its  fine  name,  unfortunately  proves 
very  poor  and  worthless.  It  is  regularly  formed,  and  hand- 
some—quite distinct  from  the  Cumberland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
sidered synonymous,  by  some.     It  bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  from  turbinate  to  obtuse-pyriform, 
regularly  shaped.  Skin  smooth  greenish-yellow,  with  rarely  a 
very  little  red  on  its  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth  long, 
slender,  inserted  with  little  or  no  depression.  Calyx  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.     Flesh  dry  and  poor.     September  and  October. 
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180.   RoussELET  BE  Meesteb.    Van  Mons.  Man.  In  11.  H. 

Ferdinand  de  Meestcr  ?    Noim. 


This  is  a  seed- 
ling of  Dr.  Van 
Mons'y  and  is  a 
very  excellent 
pear  in  this  cli- 
mate, the  flesh 
melting  and  su- 
gary, though  a 
little  rough. 

Fruit  of  medi- 
um size,  roundish, 
somewhat  flatten- 
ed. Skin  pale- 
yellow,  marked 
with  very  light 
russet  dots,  and 
washed  with  pale 
red  next  the  sun. 
Stalk  an  inch 
end  a  half  long, 
rather  slender, 
and  planted  some- 
what obliquely  in, 
or  by  the  side  of 
the  swollen,  ah- 
rupt  end.  Calyx 
large,  open,  pla- 
ced in  a  very 
slight  and  irregu- 
lar basin.     Flesh        '  fig.  183.    WmueUH  dt  Mealer. 

juicy,  melting,  sugary  and  rich,  but  a  little  rough,  which  does 
not  prevent  its  being  of  excellent  flavour.     October. 

Rousselet  de  Meester  is  the  name  by  which  this  fruit  was  re- 
ceived, but  we  suspect  that  it  is  the  Ferdinand  de  Meester,  a 
larger  and  better  pear  than  the  fonder  sort,  which  was  named 
by  Van  Mons  after  his  gardener.  [See  Annale'9  de  la  SocieU 
d'HmUculture.    Paris.  Vol.  15,  p.  3^2.] 

161.  Ra^iond.     M^n. 

The  Raymond  is  a  native  of  Maine,  an^d  originated  on  tlie 
fii^rm  of  Dr.  I.  \yight,  in  the  town  of  this  name.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  WHite  Doyenne,  and  is  a  productive 
pear,  ofien  of  the  first  quality,  and  if  the  tree  were  a  little  more 
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vigorous,  would  become  a  popular  yariety.    TouDg  shoots  very 
•lender,  dark  yellowish- brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oboyate,  shaped  like  thj3  Doyeno^ 
Skin  yellow,  marked  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  tinged  with 
a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalkan  inch  or  more  hng,  inserted 
with  little  or  no  depression.  Ca- 
lyx round,  firm,  open,  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  melting,  and  very  ex- 
cellent. 

162.  RosnszBB.    Man. 


The  Rostiezer  is,  we  believe, 
a  German  pear,  and  was  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery  of  the 
brothers  Baumann,  of  Bolwil- 
ler,  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  capital  variety.  It 
bears  abundantly. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  ob- 
lonff-pyriform.  Skin  a  dull 
yellowish-green,  with  a  red- 
dish-brown cheek,  and  whitish 
dots,  light  russet.  Stalk  very 
long,  nearly  two  inches,  irregu- 
lar, slender,  set  with  very  little 
depression.  Calyx  open,  but 
little  sunk.  Flesh  juicy,  a 
little  coarse,  but  very  melting, 
■weet  and  delicious,  with  a  rich 
perfume.  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 
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163.    St.  Ghislain.  ^  Thomp. 

A  most  excellent  Belgian  pear,  recently  originated  by  M. 
Dorlain,  and  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  S.  G.  Perkins, 
Esq-,  of  Boston.  When  in  perfection,  it  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
but  on  some  soils  it  is  a  little  variable.  The  tree  is  remarkable 
for  its  uprightness,  and  the  great  beauty  and  vigour  of  its 
growth.     Young  shoots  light  brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  pyriform«  tapering  to  the  stalk,  to 
which  it  joins  by  fleshy  rings.  Skin  pale  clear  yellow,  with  a 
few  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved. 
Calyx  rather  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Core  small. 
Flesh  white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sprightly  flavour. 
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fig.  185.    SL  C^idam. 
164.  SuPERFOKBiiKTE,    Thomp. 

The  Superfoodante  is  a  fine  French  pear,  of  the  same  class 
as  the  White  Doyenn^,  which  indeed,  it  strongly  resembles  in 
appearance  and  flavour.   Young  shoots  slender,  yello wish-brown . 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slightly, 
inserted.  Skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  marked  with  a  few  dots, 
and  sometimes  marked  Vith  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  fourth 
long,  set  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  rather  large,  in  a  shallow 
basin.    Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  very  good.    October, 

165.  St.  Amdre.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Manning,  from  the  Brothers  Baumann,  of 
Bolwyller.     A  first  rate  variety. 

Fruit  medium  size,  obovate,  shaped  like  Henry  the  4th. 
Skin  light  greenish-yellow,  somewhat  dotted  with  red.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  Calyx  small.  Flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  and  excellent.  Early  in  Sep. 
tember. 

166.  Sullivan.    Man.  in  H.  M. 

Van  Mods,  Na  889. 

A  seormd  rate  seedling,  sei  '  to  this  country  by  Van  Mona^ 
and  named  by  Mr*  Manning.    Young  shoots  slender,  diverging^ 
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reddish-brown.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oblong-pyriform.  Skm 
pale  greeuish.yellow.  Stalk  an  loch  and  a  half  long,  stoat, 
inserted  at  the  tapering,  pointed  end.  Flesh  juicy^  melting, 
■weet  and  pleasant.     September. 

167.   Smiuir.    Thomp. 

This  very  bright  coloured  and  excellent  pear,  comes  from 
England.  We  think  it  worthy  of  a  general  trial  in  the  middle 
states.  Like  the  Passe  Colmar,  it  often  produces  a  second  crop 
of  fruit,  which,  however,  is  seldom  good. 

Fruit  rather  large,  pyriform,  a  little  one-sided  and  irregular. 
Skin  deep  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  and  streaks  of  light 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  curved,  slender,  fleshy 
where  it  tapers  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  large,  open,  and  set  in  an 
irregular  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  not  very  fine  grained,  crisp, 
with  a  rich,  high-flavoured  juice.    October. 

168.  Stevens'  Genbssrb.  §  Man.  Thomp. 


Gaemwy.    Pom.  JUicuL 
Stephen  •  Genenee. 


Fig.  186.    Steoen^  Oenesme, 


Summer  varieties.     Young  shoots  diverging,  dark-gray. 


This  admi- 
rable  pear, 
combining  in 
some  degree, 
the  excel- 
lence  of  the 
Doyen  n6  and 
Bergamot,  is 
reputed  to  be 
a  seedling  of 
Western 
New  .  York. 
It  originated 
on  the  farm 
Mr.  F.  Ste- 
vens,  of  Li- 
ma, Livings- 
ton Co.,  N.Y. 
Altho'  placed 
among  Au- 
tumn pears, 
it  frequently 
ripens  here 
at  the  end  of 
August,  a- 
mong  the  lata 
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Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Doyenn6  (or  Virgalieu.)  Stalk  about  an  inch 
long,  stout,  thicker  at  the  base,  and  set  in  a  slight,  rather  one- 
sided depression.  Calyx  with  short,  stiff  divisions,  placed  in  a 
smooth  basin  of  only  moderate  depth.  Flesh  whfte,  half  but- 
tery, with  a  rich,  aromatic  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot.     First  of  September. 


169,  Sylvangb.     Nois.  Thomp. 

Bergamotte  Sylvange. 
Green  Sylvange.    Ximi. 


A  pleasant,  juicy  pear,  which  is  much  esteemed  by  some 
persons,  and  always  bears  good  crops  with  us.  Young  shoots 
stout,  upright,  dark  olive. 

Fruit  roundish-obovate,  shaped  much  like  a  bergamot.  Skin 
rough,  pale  green,  with  a  slightly  darker  green  cheek,  a  good 
deal  marked  with  dark  dots.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  slightly  inserted.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  rather 
uneven,  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  juicy,  tender 
and  melting,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  agreeable  flavour.  October, 
and  keeps  a  long  time. 

170.  Shbnks. 

A  new  native  pear,  from  the  eastern  states.  It  soon  grows 
mealy  if  lefl  on  the  tree,  but  ripened  in  the  house  is  remark- 
ably juicy  and  sprightly.  Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  Henry  the  4th.  Skin  light  yellowish- 
green.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender.  Calyx  in  a  narrow,  rather 
deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender  and  melting,  with  a  juicy, 
and  very  sprightly  flavour.     October. 

171.  SiETTLLB.     Thomp. 
Beofi^  Sl0iiUe. 

A  new  fruit,  very  lately  received  from  the  London  Society's 
garden,  and  so  far  as  it  is  yet  proved,  of  very  excellent  cha- 
racter. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  flattened.  Skin  pale  yellow, 
with  a  little  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
loog,  set  in  a  shallow  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  basin  scarcely  at  all 
sunken.    Flesh  buttery,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.    October 

172.  Thcmpson's.  §  Thomp. 

This  new,  and  very  rich  flavoured  pear,  received  by  us  from 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ijondon,  was  named  in  honour  of 
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Mr.  Robert  Thompsoo,  the  head  of  the  fhiit  de|Nurtiiieiit»  m  As 

Society's  garden,  to  whoee  pomological  acumen,  the  hortiooltu- 

ral  world  is  so  largely  indebted.     It  is,  appropriately,  a  fruit 

of  high  merit,  having  the  qualities  of  the  Paas^  CoUnar  and 

Doyenn6    somewhat 

combined,  but    with 

most  of  the  richness 

jf  the  former.     It  is 

▼ery  productive,  and 

merits   a    place    in 

every    collection   of 

pearsL    Young  shoots 

diverging,  yellowish- 

olive. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  slight- 
ly irregular  in 'sur- 
face. Skin  pale  lem- 
on yellow,  with  a  few 
small,  russetty  dots 
and  streaks.  Stalk 
pretty  stout,  an  inch 
or  more  long,  insert- 
ed in  a  blunt,  uneven 
cavity.  Calyx  open, 
stiff,  oilen  without  di- 
visions,  basin  slightly 
sunk.  Flesh  white, 
buttery,  melting,  with 
a  rich,  sugary,  slight- 
ly aromatic  flavour. 
October  and  Novem- 
*>er.  Rj,  igj. 

173.  Swan's  Egg.     Thomp.  Lind. 
Moor-fowl  Egg,  mcomeOjf  ifmtme  BfmUm  gariaa. 

The  Swan's  Egg  is  an  old  English  pear,  valued  in  Britain, 
for  its  great  hardiness  and  the  large  crops  it  bears  as  a  stan- 
dard,  where  comparatively  few  pears  succeed  without  being 
trained.  In  this  country  it  is  little  esteemed,  for  no  man, 
where  so  delicious  a  fruit  as  the  Seckel  can  be  had  merely  for 
the  trouble  of  planting,  will  care  to  retain  so  ordinary  a  kind  as 
the  Swan's  Egg.  Branches  long,  upright  or  waving,  dark 
coloured. 

Fruit  small,  oval,  inclining  to  obovate.  Stalk  an  Inch  or 
more  long,  slender,  inserted  with  very  slight  depression.     Skio 
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pal«  green,  washed  with  pale  brown  on  the  sunny  side,  and  Jot- 
ted with  brownish  specks.     Calyx  small,  set  on  the  narrow 
crown  without  being  sunk.     Flesh  softs  juicy,  with  a  swee 
some  what  musky  flavour.     October. 

174.  Seckel.  §  Coxe.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Seckle  Syekle. 

Sickel.  Red  Cheeked  SeckeL 

New-Yoik  Red  Cheek. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  American  pear  the  rich- 
est and  most  exquisitely  flavoured  variety  known.     In  its  high* 

ly  concentrated,  spicy,  and 
honied  flavour,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed, nor  indeed  equalled, 
by  any  European  variety. 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  the 
tree  is  the  healthiest  and  har- 
diest of  all  pear  trees,  forming 
a  fine,  compact,  symmetrical 
head,  and  bearing  regular  and 
abundant  crops  in  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  consider 
no  garden  complete  without 
it.  Indeed  we  think  it  in- 
dispensable in  the  smallest 
garden.  The  stout,  short- 
jointed  olive-coloured  wood. 
Fig.  183.    S^kdT^  distinguishes  this  variety,  as 

well  as  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  fruit.  The 
soil  should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  manure  frequently,  when 
the  size  of  the  pear  is  an  object.  The  Seckel  pear  originated  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia.* 


*  The  precise  origin  of  the  Seckel  pear  is  unknown.  The  first  pomologists  of 
Europe  have  pironounced  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  any  European  variety, 
and  Its  affinity  to  the  Rousselet,  a  well  known  German  pear,  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  seeds  of  the  latter  pear  having  been  brougtit  here  b^  soraie  of  the 
Germans  settling  near  Philadelphia,  by  chance  produced  this  superiour  seedling. 
However  this  may  be,  the  following  morceau  of  its  history  maybe  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic, it  having  been  related  by  the  late  venerable  Bishop  White,  whose  tena- 
city of  memory  is  well  known.  A  boot  80  years  a<o,  when  the  Bishop  was  a  lad, 
Jiere  was  a  well  known  sportsman  and  cattle  dealer  in  Philadelphia,  who  was 
fieimiliarly  known  as  "  Dutch  Jacob."  Every  season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on 
returning  from  his  shootingr  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob  regaled  his  neighbors  with 
pears  of  an  unusually  delicious  flavour,  the  secret  of  whoee  place  of  growth, 
however,  he  would  never  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  divulging.  At  length  the 
Holland  Land  Company,  owning  a  considerable  tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed 
of  it  in  parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then  secured  the  ground  on  which  his  favorite 
pear  tree  stood,  a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not  long  afte^ 
lirtrdi.  it  became  the  &rm  of  Mr.  Seekel,  who  introduced  thia  remarkable  fruit  te 
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It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  in  1819,  and  thi 
fruit  was  pronounced  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  ex* 
ceeding  in  flavour  the  richest  of  their  autumn  pears. 

Fruit  small,  (except  in  rich  soilsy)  regularly  fbrn^d,  obovate. 
Skin  brownish-green  at  first,  becoming  dull  yellowish -brown,  with 
a  lively  russet  red  cheek.  Stalk  half  to  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slightly  curved,  and  set  in  a  trifling  depression.  Ga- 
lyx  small,  and  placed  in  a  basin  scarcely  at  all  sunk.  Flesh 
whitish,  buttery,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  peculiarly  rich, 
spicy  flavour  and  aroma.  It  ripens  gradually  in  the  house 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  last  of  October. 

175.  SuRFASSB  ViRGALiEU.  ^  Man. 


SurpaflM  Yii^goalei 


The  precise  ori- 
gin or  this  very 
delicious  fruit  is 
not  known.  It 
was  first  sent  out 
from  the  nursery 
of  the  late  M. 
Andrew  Parmen- 
tier,  of  Brooklyn, 
under  this  name, 
and  IS,  perhaps  an 
un  recogn ized  fo- 
reign pear,  so 
named  by  bim 
in  allusion  to  its 
surpassing  the  fa- 
vourite Virgalieu, 
(White  Doyenn6) 
ofNew-York.  We 
consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  of  Au- 
tumn pears,  de- 
serving extensive 
dissemination.  It 
bears  regularly 
and  welL  Young 
shoots  long,  up- 
right, yellowish- 
brown. 


Fig.  I89i 


public  notice^  and  it  Fecehre<I  his  nanae.  Aferwards  the  property  was  added  to  tlM 
vast  estate  or  the  late  Stephen  Girard.  The  original  tree  still  exists,  (or  did  a  few 
years  ago,)  vigorous  and  fruitful.  Specimens  of  its  pears  wpre,  qnite  lately 
axhibited  at  the  annual  shows  of  the  Peonsylvaaia  Horticultural  Society. 
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Pruit  rather  large,  obovate,  sometimes  roundish-obovate. 
<Skin  smooth,  pale  lemon  yellow,  with  a  very  few  minute  dots, 
and  rarely  a  little  faint  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk  rather 
more  than  an  inch  long,  not  deeply  planted  in  a  cavity  rather 
higher  on  one  side.  Calyx  rather  small,  and  pretty  firm,  set  in 
a  slight,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  white,  exceedingly  fine  grained 
and  buttery,  abounding  with  delicious,  high  flavoured,  aromatic 
juice^  diflPerent  from  that  of  the  Doyenn6.     October. 

176.  Urbaniste.  §  Thomp.  Lind.. 

The  Urbaniste  is  a  fruit  for  which  we  confidently  predict  the 
highest  popularity  in  this  country.  In  its  delicious  flavour  it 
compares,  perhaps,  more  nearly  with  the  favourite  old  Doyeun€ 
or  Virgalieu,  than  any  other  fruit,  and  adds,  when  in  perfection, 
a  delicate  perfume,  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  handsome  size  ana 
appearance,  and  remarkably  healthy  habit,  commend  it  for  those 
districts  where,  from  neglect  or  bad  soil,  the  Doyenn6  does  not 
flourish*    The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  and  thciigh 


Fig.  190.     Uriaim. 
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H  does  not  begin  to  bear  so  early  as  some  of  the  new  Tarteties. 
l  yields  abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  gives  every  indication 
if  a  long-lived,  hardy  variety.  '  For  the  orchard  or  garden  in 
.he  middle  states,  therefore,  we  consider  it  indispensable.  With 
so  many  other  fine  sorts,  we  owe  this  to  the  Flemish,  it  having 
been  originated  by  the  Count  de  Coloma,  of  Malines.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1823.  Young  shoots  up- 
right, short-jointed,  grayish  yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  often  large,  pyramidal  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  fair,  pale  yellow,  with  gray  dots,  and  a  few  russet 
streaks.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  and  inserted  in 
a  well  marked  or  rather  broad  depression.  Calyx  small,  closed 
and  set  in  a  narrow  basin,  which  is  abruptly  and  rather  deeply 

sunk.  Flesh  white, 
(yellowish  at  the  core,) 
buttery,  very  melting 
and  rich,  with  a  copi- 
ous,  delicious  juice, 
delicately  perfumed. 
Ripens  from  the  last  of 
September  till  the  end 
of  November,  if  kept 
in  the  house. 

1T7.  Verte  Longub. 
Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Long  Green. 
Mouth  Water. 
N«w  Aatnmn. 
Mwcat  Fleur6. 

The  Long  Green,  or 
Verte  Longue,  is  an 
agreeable,  refreshing 
fruit,  remarkably  juicy 
and  sprightly.  It  also 
bears  most  abundant 
crops. 

Fruit  long-pyrifbrm, 
narrowing  a  good  deal 
from  the  middle  towards 
both  ends.  Skin  green 
even  at  maturity,  with 
numerous  minute  dots. 
Stalk  about  an  inch 
Fig.  191.    Verte  iMigue.  long,  straight,    planted 

a  little  on  one  side,  and  without  depression.  Calyx  small,  set 
on  the  very  narrow  crown,  which  is  scarcely  hollowed.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  slightly  perfumed,  very  excel- 
lent flavour.    Last  of  September  to  middle  of  October. 
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There  is  a  small  and  inferiour  variety,  known  also  as  the 
Mouth  Water. 

Vertb  Lonoue  Panacheb,  ( Verte  longue,  Sidsse^  CuhUe  de 
Suisse,)  or  Striped  Long  Green,  resembles  the  foregoing  in  all 
respects,  exce]H  that  the  first  is  prettily  striped  with  yellow  and 
green     It  ripens  at  the  samd  time. 


Fig.  192.    Van  Mons  Leon  le  Ckrc 

178.  Van  Mons  LioN  Ls  Clerc.  §  Thomp.  in  Gard.  Mag. 
This  new  fruiti  which  has  of  late  created  so  mach  sensation 
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in  the  pomological  world  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  boni^ 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  past  season,  and  is  likely 
to  austain  its  high  character  as  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  Au- 
tumn Pears,  "  combining  the  properties  of  large  siase,  handsome 
appearance,  and  rich  flavour."  Our  outline  is  irom  a  specimen 
just  produced  by  Col.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  whose  standard  pears 
are*  unrivalled  in  New-England. 

Van  Mons  L^n  le  Clerc  was  originated  by  M.  Ldon  le 
Clerc,  an  amateur  cultivator,  of  Laval,  in  France,  who,  in 
naming  it,  desired  to  couple  his  own  name,  with  that  of  his 
friend,  Dr.  Van  Mons — "  le  grand  pr^tre  de  Pomona."  Its 
shoots  strong,  upright,  olive. 

Dr.  Van  Mons  himself,  had  previously  raised  a  large  winter 
pear  of  tolerable  quality,  but  very  inferiour  to  this,  which  he 
nad  named  simply  Lion  le  Clere.  [See  L^on  le  Clerc  in  a 
succeeding  page.]  As  this  was  known  by  many  as  Van  Mons'a 
h&cm  le  Clerc,  it  was  naturally  conibUnded  with  the  Van  Mons 
L6on  le  Clerc — the  present  variety,  and  when  the  latter  came 
into  notice,  and  was  sold  in  England  at  a  guinea  a  plant,  hun- 
dreds of  the  inferiour  kind  were  sold  under  the  same  name,  and 
confounded  with  it.  Incorrect  grafts  were  also  sent  to  this  coun 
try,  but  the  genuine  kind  has  finally  been  obtained,  and  proved. 

Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate.  Skin  yellowish,  much  mingle<?. 
with  brown  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  and  slightly  russet 
ed  near  the  stalk.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  rather  stout 
obliauely  inserted,  with  little  depression^  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  m  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  buttery  and. 
melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary  flavour.     October  and  November 

179.  Van  Bubsn.    Wilder,  Mss. 

An  American  seedling,  raised  by  Gov,  Edwards  of  New. 
Haven,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  Col.  Wilder  of  Boston.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  fruit,  of  second  quality  only  for  the  table, 
but  very  excellent  for  baking  and  preserving,  and  kitchen 
use  generally. 

Fruit  large,  obpvate,  rather  flattened  at  the  eye.  Skin  clear 
yellow,  with  a  rich  oran*ge,red  blush  next  the  sun,  regularly 
dotted  with  conspicuous  brownish  specks,  and  slightly  touched 
with  greenish  and  russet  spots.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  sweet  and 
perfumed. 

180.  WiLLUM    Edwards'.     Wilder.  Mss. 

This  fruit  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
mises to  take  its  place  among  the  buttery,  autumn  pears  of  the 
first  quality. 
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Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse-pyrifbrm,  terminating  rather  ab 
ruptly  at  the  stalk.     Skin  yellow,   and  at  maturity,  profusely 
dotted  with  red  and  russet  points  or  dots  on  the  sunny  side.    Flesh 
yellowish- white,  buttery,  melting,  very  sugary  and  rich.     Sep 
tember. 

181.     WiLBUB. 

The  Wilbur  is  a  native  fruit,  which  originated  in  Somerset, 
Mass.,  and  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice.  It  will 
not  rank  above  second  quality.  Shoots  slender,  yellowish- 
brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  dull  green  and  and  rus- 
seted.  Stalk  three- fourths  of  an  inch  long,  inserted  with  little 
or  no  depression.  Calyx  prominent,  basin  scarcely  sunk. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  slightly  astrin- 
gent.    September. 

182.  Wilkinson.  §  Man.  Thomp. 

This  is  a  native 
pear,  first  brought 
into  notice  about  15 
years  ago.  The 
original  tree  grows 
on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
J.  Wilkinson, Cum- 
berland, Rhode 
Island.  In  the 
middle  states  it 
proves  a  most  ex- 
cellent late  pear, 
coming  between 
the  autumn  and 
winter  sorts,  wor- 
thy of  general  cul- 
tivation. The  tree 
is  very  thrifty,  har- 
dy, and  a  regular 
bearer.  The  shoots 
ftre  long,  upright, 
stout,  greenish-yel- 
low. The  fruit  is 
very  fair.  In  the 
neighborhood  of 
Boston,  as  a  stand- 
ard tree,  it  does 
Dot  succeed  so  well. 


36 


Fig.  193.    TFiBtniao*, 
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Praitof  oiedium  size,  obovate,  inclining  to  oval.  SkinsraooU 
and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  dotted  with  brown  points.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  rather  stout,  inserted  with  little  or  no 
depression.  Calyx  small,  open,  and  firm,  set  in  a  shallow 
basin.  Flesh  very  white,  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  rich,  with 
a  slight  perfume.    October  to  December. 

183.  Washington.  §  Man.  Ken. 


Robeitton. 


Rg.  194.    Wukmgkm. 


A  beautiful  oval 
American  pear  of  very 
excellent  quality,  which 
is  a  native  of  Delaware. 
It  was  discovered  there  in 
a  thorn  hedge,  near  Naa- 
man's  creek,  on  the  estate 
of  Col.  Robinson*  about 
50  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive 
and  distinct  of  our  native 
dessert  pears.  Young 
shoots  slender,  diverg- 
ing,  reddish.brown. 

Fruit  of  medium  sia^e, 
oval-obovate,  regularly 
formed.  8kin  smooth, 
clear  lemon'-yellow,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  reddish 
dots  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  longj  inserted 
even  with  the  surface, 
or  with  a  slight  depres- 
sion. Calyx  small,  part- 
ly dosed,  and  set  in  a 
shallow  basin.  Flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  melt- 
ing, sweet  and  agreea- 
ble. Middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 


184.  Yat.     Lind.  Thorap. 
Yutte. 
A  Dutch  pear,  recently  introduced,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 


*  Tb«  original  tree  is  said  to  be  still  standing,  and  beaov  14  to  16  biuhelf 
ftnnuall/ 
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excellent  variety,  and  a  very  abundant  bearer.     The  trees  have 
slender,  drooping  branches. 

Fruit  rather  small,  turbinate,  inclining  to  pyriforn),  and  a  lit- 
tle compressed  on  its  sides.  Skin  dense  brown  russet,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  round,  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  slender, 
and  planted  obliquely,  without  depression.  Calyx  yery  small, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a 
sugary,  perfumed  flavour.    September. 


CUus  UL     Whiter  Pears. 


185.  Angosa. 

This  pear,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  pur- 
ports to  come  from  the  town  of  Angora,  near  Constantinople, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most,  delicious 
winter  pears  of  the  latter  city.  The  itnit  is  said  to  weigh  from 
two  to  five  pounds,  to  be  yellow,  with  a  red  cheek,  to  have  a 
crisp  flesh  and  sprightly  flavour,  and  to  keep  till  May.  It  will 
no  doubt  bear  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  doubtful,  taking  into 
account  the  difference  of  climate  in  Turkey,  whether  it  proves 
much  more  than  a  good  cooking  pear  here.*  Spurious  sorts 
have  been  sold  for  the  Angora — such  as  the  Pound  Pear  and 
Catillao ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  sort  is 
what  has  been  received  in  this  country  as  the  true  Angora. 


186.  Bst7be6  d'Arbmbbro.  ^  Thomp.  Lind. 

Dae  d*Arembeif .  lyAiemheig  Purfidt 

Detchampn:  L'OrpheUne. 

ColaHur  Deichaiiipt.  Beom  dot  Orphelinei. 


The  Beurr^  d'Aremberg  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of  winter 
dessert  pears  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  fine,  large  fruit,  very 
high  flavoured,  bears  most  abundantly,  and  always  keeps  and 
matures,  with  perhaps  less  care  than  any  other  winter  fruit  in 
the  house.  Its  flavour  is  of  the  rich  vinous  kind — sugar,  ming- 
led  with  acid—- and,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
pine  apple.  This  vinous  flavour  is  not  so  agreeable  to  some 
persons  as  the  sugary,  and  such  will  prefer  the  Winter  Nelis 
and  Glout  Morceau  to  the  present  variety. 

The  Beurr6  d'Aremberg  was  raised,  not  long  since,  by  the 
Abb^  Deschamps,  in  the  garden  of  the  Hospice  des  Orphelines, 

*  We  notice,  since  writing  the  above,  that  two  sorts  introduced  into  the  Parii 

Srdens  from  Constaniinopfe  under  this  name  liave  l)ome,  and  both  are  very  i» 
E^rent,  one  being  the  CatiUac 
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at  Bnghein.  Noisette,  the  French  Duraeryman,  having  intia 
duced,  about  the  same  time,  another  fine  pear  from  the  garden 
of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  gave  it  the  name  of  Beurr6  d'Arem. 
bei^.  This  latter  pear  proved  to  be  the  Glout  Moroeau,  and 
hence  arose  the  confusion,  which  still,  in  some  measure,  exists 
between  the  English  and  French  works  respecting  it — ^the 
Beurrtf  d' Aremberg  of  many  French  catalogues,  being  the 
Glout  Morceau.  The  two  sorts  are,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished. The  fruit  of  the  d' Aremberg  has  a  short,  or  thicker 
stalk,  usually  bent  to  one  side ;  its  flavour  is  vinous,  instead  ot 
sugary,  and  its  wood  is  stronger,  with  more  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  Branches  clear  yellowish-brown,  dotted  with  pa^e 
•pecks. 


Tig.  195.    Beurr^  d* Aremberg, 

Fruit  obovate,  but  narrowing  a  good  deal  to  the  stalk.  Skm 
thick,  rather  uneven,  pale  greenish-yellow,  becoming  yellow  at 
maturity,  with  many  tracings  and  spots  of  light  russet.  Stalk 
short,  half  an  inch,  to  an  inch  long,  thick,  and  very  fleshy 


i 
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especially  where  it  joins  the  fruit,  and  usually  planted  very 
obliquely.  Calyx  short  and  small,  set  in  a  deep  basin.  Flesh 
white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  an  abundant,  rich,  delicious 
vinous  juice.     December. 

187.  Beurrb,  Easter.     P.  Mag.  Thomp. 


Bei^gamotte  de  la  Pentecdte. 
Beorr^  de  la  Pentecdte. 
fiearr^  d'Hiver  de  Bruxelles. 
Doyenn^  d'Hiver. 
Doyenn6  du  Printemps. 
Beurr6  Roup6. 
Da  Patre. 


Benrr^  de  Pdnnea 

Philippe  de  Paqaea. 

Bezi  Chaumontelle  tree  gros 

Chaumontei  tree  gixw. 

Canning. 

Seigneur  d'Hiver. 


The  Easter  Beurr6  is  considered  abroad,  one  of  the  very 
best  late  winter  or  spring  pears.  It  seems  to  require  a  rather 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  to  arrive  at  full 
perfection,  and  has  disappointed  the  expectation  of  many  culti. 


Fig.  19&    Eauter  Beurre 
36* 
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gators.  It  bears  well  here,  but  is  rather  variable  in  quality 
In  good  seasons,  if  packed  away  in  boxes  and  ripened  off  in  a 
warm  room,  it  is  a  delicious,  melting,  buttery  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  upright,  and  thriftily,  with  reddish  yellow  shoots.  It 
requires  a  warm  exposure  and  a  rich  soil,  to  give  fine  fruit  as 
an  open  standard  tree. 

Fruit  large,  roundish-obovate,  often  rather  square  in  figure. 
Skin  yellowish-green,  sprinkled  with  many  russetty  dots,  and 
some  russet,  which  give  it  a  brownish  cheek  in  some  specimens. 
Stalk  rather  short,  stout,  planted  in  an  abruptly  sunken,  obtuse 
cavity.  Calyx  small,  closed,  but  little  sunk  among  the  plaited 
folds  of  the  angular  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  very 
buttery,  melting,  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 

168.  BEURat  Gbis  d'Hiyer  Nouvbau.    Thomp. 

A  new  variety,  which  comes  to  us  from  France,  with  a  high 
reputation,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  late  pears.  It  is  just  in- 
troduced into  this  country. 

Fruit  large,  almost  round.  Skin  rather  smooth,  entirely  rus- 
seted  and  having  a  slight  red  tinge  on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk 
very  thick  and  short,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  very 
small,  basin  slightly  sunken.  Flesh  white,  very  melting  and 
fine  grained,  wfth  an  abundant,  sugary,  slightly  perfumed 
juice,  rather  richer,  but  somewhat  resembling  a  fine  Brown 
Beurr6.     February. 

189.  ^EURRjB,  Mollett's  Guernset.     Thomp.* 

MoUet'8  Guernsey  dutiuMiitelle.    Km. 

Mollett's  Guernsey  Beurr6  is  a  new  English  variety,  raised 
by  Charles  Mollet,  Esq.,  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey  ;  it  has  the 
reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  "  very  melting  and 
buttery,  with  a  very  rich  Chaumontel  flavour."  Its  adaptation 
to  our  climate  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval-pyriform — ^there  being  often  a 
remarkable  extension,  or  prolonged  neck  of  the  fruit  where  it 
unites  with  the  stalk.  Skin  rather  uneven,  yellow  and  yel- 
iowish-green,  nearly  covered  on  one  side  with  dark  cinnamon 
brown  russet,  in  stripes  and  tracings.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
pretty  stout,  and  planted  in  the  fleshy  extended  neck  of  the 
fruit.  Calyx  large,  with  widely  expanded  divisions,  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  yellowish,  exceedingly  melt- 
ing  and  buttery,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.     December. 

*  la  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1842,  p.  87  and  81 
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190,  BeurrI:  Range.  §  Thomp. 


Beurr^  Ranee .     Lin  d. 
Harden pont  du  Printemps. 
Beurre  Epine. 


Beurrede  Flandre. 
Josephine,  incorrectly  of  some. 
Beurre  de  Ranz. 


The  Beun< 
Ranee  is  coi^i- 
dered  by  all 
English  cultiva* 
tors,  the  best 
very  late  pear 
yet  generally 
known.  With 
us  it  is  in  eating 
fVom  March  to 
May,  ripening 
in  succession  if 
brought  in  sepa- 
rate parcels 
from  a  cool  to  a 
warm  apart- 
ment. It  is  not  a 
handsome  fruit, 
always  remain- 
ing green  and 
rather  rough, 
but  its  long  keep- 
ing quality  ren- 
ders it  an  indis- 
pensable variety 
in  every  good 
garden.  In  New 
England  it  does 
not  mature  well, 
and  is  frequent- 
ly second  rate. 
It  is  excellent 
here,  and  still 
better      farther 

Rg.  197.    Bewrri  Ranee.  SOUth.  The 

wood  is  brownish-yellow,  straggling  in  growth,  and  rather  pen- 
dulous  when  in  bearing,  and  when  the  tree  has  attained  a  niode« 
rate  size  it  bears  well. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obtuse  pyriform.  Skin  dark  green, 
even  at  matority,  rather  thick,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
russet  specks.  Stalk  rather  slender,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  set  in  a  slight,  blunt  depression,  or  often  without  any  cavity. 
Calyx  quite  small,  and  set  in  a  basin  very  little  sunk.     Flesb 
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greeoisti-white,  melting,  a  little  gritty  at  the  core,  full  of  sweet. 

rich  juice,  of  excellent  flavour.* 

This  is  a  Flemish  pear,  raised  by  M.  Hardenpont,  of  Mons. 
Its  name  is,  properly,  Beurri  de  Ranee,  from  the  name  of  tha 
village  in  which  it  was  raised,  near  Mons. 

191.    BsuRRfe  BronzIs.    Thomp. 

This  pear  has  as  yet,  only  prored  second  rate  with  us.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  roundish.  Skin  rough-ish,  greenish,  nearly  covered 
with  dull  russet,  becoming  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or 
more  long,  slightly  inserted.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  and 
Bweet,  of  tolerable  flavour. 

[The  Beurr6  Bronz6e  of  some  Boston  gardens,  b  the  Figue 
de  Naples.] 

192.  Bszi  Vast.    Thomp.  Lind. 

The  Bezi  Vaet  has  been  considerably  cultivated  in  this  coun. 
try,  but  is  not  generally  considered  more  tlian  a  good  second 
rate  pear.     The  young  shoots  are  upright,  long,  dark  coloured. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  nariowing  to  the  stalk.  Skin 
rough-ish,  pale  green,  becoming  yellowish,  with  many  russetty 
spots  and  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  in- 
■erted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  set  in  a  small  basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- white,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  somewhat  per- 
fumed flayour.    November  to  January. 

193.  Broom  Park.    Thomp. 

This  new  pear,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Knight's,  comes  to  us  with 
a  high  reputation,  '*  partaking,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  *'  of  the 
flavour  of  the  melon  and  pine  apple."  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish.  Skin  brown,  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  perfumed 
and  delicious.  Shoots  strong,  diverging,  dark  brown.  Decem- 
ber  to  January. 

194.  Bezid'H&ri.    Thomp. 

Bezi  HoyaL 
Fmnzosiiche  RumelbinM. 

This  is  a  very  excellent,  winter  stewing  pear,  which  bears 

*  As  we  have  stated  before,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  mode  of  keeping  win- 
ter pean.  They  are  best  when  packed  in  smalt  boxes  or  kegs,  with  layers  of 
paper  between  them.  These  boxes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  or  Kar- 
ret,  firee  firom  frost,  till  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  season  of  their  matonty, 
wtien  they  should  be  brought  into  a  closet  or  room  of  warm  temperature  to  ripen. 
In  this  way  the  fruit  will  attain  a  much  higher  flavour  than  if  ripened  In  ths 
•idiiiary  way,  and  without  shrivelling. 
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most  abundantly.  It  is  of  no  value  for  the  dessert,  but  Mrould 
probably  prove  a  good  market  fruit  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
forest  of  H6ri  in  Bretagne. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
a  reddish  blush.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  curved. 
Calyx  open,  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  tender,  juicy,  free  from 
grit,  with  an  anise-like  flavour.  Fit  for  cooking  from  October 
to  January. 

195.  Black  Worcester.  §  Thomp. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester.    LhruL  Mem, 
Parkinson's  Warden. 

A  very  profitable  market  fruit,  bearing  always  heavy  crops  of 
kitchen  pears,  which  are  esteemed  for  cooking.  The  branches 
incline  downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Young  shoots 
dark  olive,  diverging.  Fruit  large,  obovate  or  oblong.  Skin 
thick,  rough  green,  nearly  covered  with  dark  russet.  Stalk  one 
half  to  an  inch  long,  stout,  planted  with  but  little  depression. 
Calyx  small,  and  set  in  a  moderate  hollow.  Flesh  hard  and 
coarse,  but  stews  and  bakes  well.     November  to  February. 

196.  Beegamot,  Easter.     Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Beigamotte  de  Pdquei.    Dtik,  Winter  Bexgamot 

Beigamotte  d'Hiver.  Paddrinffton. 

Bergamotte  de  Bugi.  Royal  Tairling. 

BeigamottA  de  Tonlonse.  Terling. 

Robert's  Keeping. 

The  Easter  Bergamot  is  a  second  rate,  winter  dessert  pear, 
but  it  is  one  that  we  consider  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It 
bears,  with  us,  very  large  crops  of  handsome  pears,  which  are 
very  tender,  excellent  stewing  pears,  all  winter,  and  keep  ad- 
mirably till  late  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  agreeable  for  the' 
table.  It  is  much  inferiour  to  the  Easter  Beurr6  for  eating,  and 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  variety  by  the  rounder  form 
and  lighter  colour  of  its  fruit,  as  well  as  the  greenish  hue  of  the 
young  shoots.     It  is  a  thrifty  old  French  variety. 

Fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish-obovate,  narrow  at  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green,  thickly  speckled  with  conspicuous, 
light  gray  dots,  and  becoming  pale  yellowish  at  maturity.  Stalk 
varying  from  three-fourths  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  set 
in  a  very  slight  depression.  Calyx  small,  and  placed  in  a 
very  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy  and  melting  at 
maturity,  with  a  sprightly  flavour.     February  to  May. 
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107.  Bbb0amottb  d'Hollandb.    Thomp.  D^* 

Holland  Beigamot    hmd.  Bergamocte  de  Foq§dn. 

Beiirr^  d'AUenoon.  Amoaelle. 

BeiigMnocte  d'AllefOon.  Lord  Cbaanay*!. 

Ar.  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  which  will  keep  sound  till  May 
or  Juiie,  and  becomes  then  of  good  second  rate  quality  for  the 
table.     Shoots  stout,  diverging,  olive  brown. 

Fruit  rather  large,  roundbh.  Skin  green,  much  marbled 
and  covered  with  thin  brown  russet»  but  becoming  yellowish  at 
maturity.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  crooked,  and 
planted  in  a  rather  shallow,  cme-sided  cavity.  Calyx  small, 
with  few  or  no  divisions,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  basin. 
Flesh  white,  crisp,  with  an  abundant,  sprightly,  agreeable  juice. 

198.  BoN  Chbetixn,  Spanish.  §  Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Bod  ChrMan  d'EqMgne. 

The  Spanish  Bon  Chretien  is  a  kitchen  fruit  of  excellenl 
quality,  the  handsome  appearance  of  which,  joined  to  its  occa- 
sional good  flavour  when  raised  on  warm  soils,  renders  it  worthy 
of  a  place  among  dessert  fruits. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  rather  irregular  and  one-sided  in  figure. 
Skin  at  maturity,  deep  yellow,  with  a  brilliant  red  cheek,  and 
dotted  with  reddish-brown  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  bent,  and  slender,  inserted  on  the  narrowed  end,  and  usually 
with  very  little  depression.  Calyx  small,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rather  deep,  narrow,  irregular  basin.  Flesh  white,  crisp, 
or  half  breaking,  and  of  moderately  rich,  good  flavour. 

199.  BoN  Cheehen,  Flemish.     Thomp. 

Bon  Chi^tien  Tore. 

The  Flemish  Bon  Chretien  is  an  excellent  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  fruit  fair.  Young  shoots 
diverging,  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  pale  green,  and  brown 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  stewi 
very  tender.     November  to  March. 

200.  Columbia.  § 

Columbian  Vii^lieo. 
Columbia  Viigalonse. 

This  splendid  American  pear  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
qualities,  and  will,  we  think,  become  more  generally  populai 
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Fig.  198.    CokanUa. 

than  any  other  early  winter  fruit.  It  is  large,  handsome,  very 
productive,  and  has  a  rich,  sugary  flavour,  resembh'ng,  but 
often  surpassing,  that  of  the  Beurr6  Diel.  The  original  tree 
grows  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Casser,  in  Westchester  co.,  18  miles 
from  New- York.  Its  productiveness  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  graft,  five  years  inserted,  has  borne  over 
four  bushels  in  a  single  season,  and  its  value  as  a  market  fruit, 
from  the  pears  having  readily  brought  six  dollars  per  bushel  in 
the  New- York  market.  The  tree  grows  upright,  with  stout 
brownish-yellow  shoots.  This  fine  pear  was  first  brought  into 
notice  a  few  years  since,  by  Bloodgood  &  Co.,  of  Flushing. 
Young  wood  stout,  upright,  yellowish-brown. 

Fruit  large,  regularly  formed,  obovate,  usually  a  little  ob 
lODg,  and  always  broadest  in  the  middle.  Skin  smooth  and  fair 
pale  green  in  autumn,  but  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  golden  yellow 
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with  oooasionally  a  soft  orange  tinge  on  its  cheek,  and  dotted 
with  small  gray  dots.  Stalk  rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
slender,  slightly  cunred,  placed  towards  one  side  of  a  narrow 
depression.  Calyx  of  medium  size,  partially  open,  set  in  a 
▼ery  shallow  baun.  Flesh  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  sweet,  rich  and  excellent,  aromatic  fls 
▼our.    NoTcmber  to  January 

201.  COMSTOCX 
ComtodiWildi^ 

A  very  handsome,  bright  coloured  pear,  crisp,  and  of  good 
second  quality,  and  a  very  ornamental  winter  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  a  natire  of  the  town  of  Washington,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T.,  and 
was  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Comstock,  an  orchardist 
there.    Shoots  long,  upright,  reddish-yellow. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  regularly  formed,  obovate.  Skin 
smooth  and  glossy,  bright  yellow,  with  a  crimson  cheek.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  straight,  inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  and  if  well 
ripened,  with  a  sweet  and  sprightly  flayour.  November  to 
January. 

202.  CatilIiAC.    Mill.  Duh.Thomp. 

GadHlae.  GrooCaHognL 

Gfmnd  Mbnuqne.    KatzeokopL 

The  Catillac  is  an  old  French  baking  and  stewing  pear,  of 
very  large  size  and  of  good  quality  for  these  purposes,  stewing 
tender,  and  of  a  fine  light  red  colour.  In  rich  soil  the  firuit  is 
often  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 

Fruit  very  large,  broadiy-turbinate,  (flattened  top-shaped.) 
Skin  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  and  having  sometimes  a 
brownish-red  cheek  at  maturity.  Stalk  stout,  about  an  inch 
long,  curved,  and  placed  in  a  very  narrow,  small  cavity.  Calyy 
short  and  small,  and  set  in  a  wide,  rather  deep  plaited  basin. 
Flesh  hard  and  rough  to  the  taste.     November  to  March. 

203.  Cross.     Hovey's  Mag. 

Winter  Onm, 

A  new  and  delicious  melting  winter  pear,  which  originated  on 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Cross,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  The  ori- 
ginal tree  is  not  more  than  19  years  old,  and  is  an  abundant 
and  constant  bearer.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  hardy  va- 
riety.  It  deserves  a  general  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
Branches  rather  slender,  grayish-yellow. 
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Fruit  of  medium 
Bize,  roundish. 
Skin  smooth,  at  first 
pale,  hut  ripening 
to  a  deep  yellow, 
with  a  red  cheek, 
and  marked  with 
numerous  russet 
dots,  and  patches  of 
russet  around  the 
eye.  Stalk  three 
fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  very  thick, 
planted  in  a  slight 
depression*  Calyx 
Bmall,  basin  a  good 
deal  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  melting,  jui- 
cy, and  s^eet,  with 
a  rich  and  perfu- 
med flavour.  In 
eating  from  the  last 
of  November  to  the 
middle  of  Janua- 
ry, but  chiefly  in  December. 


Fig.  199.    Cnu. 


^         204.  Chaumontel.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  Nois.       t 

Bezi  de  Chauraontelle.    O.  Duh,  PciL 
Beorr^  d'Hiver.    Boz. 
Winter  Bearr6. 
^  Oxford  ChaumooteL 

This  grand  old  French  pear,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
village  of  Chaumontelle,  in  France,  is  a  very  desiraole  variety, 
where  it  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage — that  is,  in  a  warm  rich 
soil ;  as  it  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection  in  a  cold  climate,  or  indif* 
ferent  soil.  When  grown  in  favourable  positions  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  excellent  fruit,  of  very  large  and  magni- 
ficent appearance.     Young  shoots  long,  slender,  dark  brown. 

Fruit  large,  varying  from  obovate  to  oblong,  but  usually  ob- 
long  and  irregular,  largest  in  the  middle,  and  narrowing  each 
way.  Skin  a  little  rough,  yellowish  in  the  shade,  dotted  with 
many  brownish  russet  dots  and  brownish-red  or  rich  deep  red  in 
the  sun.  Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  moderately  deep,  in 
an  angular  cavity.  Calyx  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep, 
uneven,  angular  basin.  Flesh  buttery  and  melting,  sugary,  with 
a  peculiar  and  agreeable  perfume.     November  to  February, 
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205.  CoucAB.    O.  Dab.  Lind.  1101. 

D'Avch.  ColmarDort. 

06  ManiM.  Inoompumbte. 

Winter  Viifidisu,  (qf$ome,) 

The  plaoe  of  this  fine  old  variety,  has  of  late  been  mostij 
taken  by  the  newer  sorts — the  Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis, 
d^c,  which  are  not  only  superiour  in  flavour,  but  much  hardier 
treea.  Still  it  is  ^  good  variety,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  col« 
lections — more  especially  in  tl^p  middle  states.  The  Ijark  of  this 
tree  is  remarkably  rough. 
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Fruit  medium  or  large,  obtuse-pyriform.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
greenish-yellow,  becoming  light  yellow  at  maturity,  clotted  with 
a  few  light  gray  specks.  Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
tolerably  stoUt,  bent,  and  planted  in  a  cavity  often  one-sided  and 
uneven.  Calyx  rather  small,  set  in  a  wide  deep  basin.  Flesh 
melting,  half  buttery,  juicy,  sweet,  rich  and  excellent  De- 
cember. 

206.  EcHASSERY.     O.  Dub.  Lind.  Nois. 


Ecbaflwrie.    Thomp.  Ben  de  ChaaMiis. 

Besi  d*Erhtiwifiy  Jagdbinie. 

A  rich,  melting,  French  pear,  which  has  been  a  good  while 
in  cultivation,  but  still  holds  its  place  as  a  first  rate  fruit.  It  is 
but  little  known  in  this  country.  The  wood  is  rather  weak,  with 
crooked  joints. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-oval.  Skin  smooth,  pale 
green,  yellowish  at  maturity,  slightly  dotted  with  gray.  Stalk 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  straight,  somewhat  uneven,  planted  in 
a  narrow,  irregular  depression*  Calyx  open,  with  flat  divisions, 
placed  ahnost  level.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  with  a  sweet, 
perfumed  and  sugary  flavour. 

207.  Emerald.     Thomp.  • 

A  Belgian  variety,  recently  introduced.  It  resembles  very 
oonsaderably  in  appearance  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  a  fine  variety  in  the  middle  states.  New-England  may 
be  too  cold  for  it. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  square  in  figure,  one- 
sided,  and  somewhat  knobby.  Skin  green,  dotted  with  brown, 
and  having  a  pale  brown  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  planted  obliquely  in  a  slight  cavity.  Calyx  with  short, 
stiff  divisions,  and  set  in  a  rather  narrow,  plaited,  irregular 
basin.  Core  large.  Flesh  melting,  buttery,  sweet  and  excel* 
lent.'    December. 

208.  Fondants  du  Boib.    Thomp. 

This  pear  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  this  country,  the  trees 
first  received  under  this  name  having  proved  to  be  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Mr.  Thompson  says  it  *'  resembles  the  Passe  Colmar, 
is  almost  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  keeps  longer." 

'<  Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate ;  skin  greenish-yellow ;  flesh 
juicy,  meltings  of  first  quality.  Ripens  from  December  to 
February." 
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S09.  Fortunes.    Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

Lft  Fottmiee  de  Pamciitkr. 
La  Fortim^e  de  Paiit. 
B«an4  Fo>iaa6e. 

A  new,  round,  russet  pear,  raised  by  M.  Parmentier,  of 
Enghein.  It  came  to  us  with  the  reputation  of  a  fruit  of  the 
first  quality,  and  as  keeping  till  June  and  July.  It  has  fruited 
the  past  season,  and  proves  to  be  a  small  pear,  of  fair  quality, 
juicy  and  sprightly,  but  rather  astringent,  and  in  eating  until 
March  or  April.     It  deserves  further  trial. 

Fruit  below  medium  size,  roundish,  depressed.  Skin  cover- 
ed  with  gray  russet.  Stalk  short,  with  a  fleshy  base,  tapering 
abruptly  into  the  fruit.  Calyx  small,  in  a  round,  smooth  basin. 
Flesh  white,  juicy  and  sprightly,  but  not  high  flavoured.  De- 
cember  to  April. 

210.  FftANc  RiAL  d'Hiyer.     Thomp. 

FVanc  SAel     ImeL  O.  Duh, 
Fin  Or  d*Hiver. 

The  Winter  Franc  R6al  is  a  good  cooking  pear,  which  bears 
abundantly  with  u%,  and  is  esteemed  for  stewing — as  its  flesh 
becomes  very  tender,  and  takes  a  pretty,  light  purple  colour, 
[t  bears  well,  and  grows  upright,  with  wavy  loaves. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish.  Skin  yellow,  speckled  with 
russet  brown,  and  having  a  brownish  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  long, 
set  in  a  small  cavity.  Calyx  small,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  crisp  and  firm.     In  use  from  December  to  March. 

211.  GiLOGiL.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Gile-o-gile.  Oarde  d'Ecosse. 

Poire  &  Gobert.  Jilogil. 

A  large,  showy,  globular  French  pear,  only  fit  for  cooking. 
The  French,  we  see,  by  recent  accounts,  esteem  it  highly  fot 
preserving.  It  grows  very  strong  and  upright,  and  bears  large 
crops.  > 

Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skin  thickly  covered  with  russet, 
with  a  reddish  russet  cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
set  in  an  uneven  cavity.  Calyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  plaited 
hollow.     Flesh  very  firm  and  crisp.     November  to  February. 
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14«)*  Glout  Morceau*     Thomp.  Lind. 


6I0UZ  Morceauz. 
Beurr6  d'Hardenpont 
Hard«npont  d'Hiver. 
.Colmard'Hiver.      .    • 
Beurr^  d'Hiver  Noavelle. 
linden  d'Aiitomne. 
B#UB^  d'Aismbeig,  (wvH^^y*), 


French, 


Goulu  Moroeau. 
Roi  de  Wurteinbei^. 
XronjHuiz  Ferdinand. 

voaOestr^ich. 


-»-^ 


Beurr^  de  Cambron. 
Got  Luc  de  Cambron. 
Haidei^xmt's  WinterbuUerb^e 


The  Glout  Morceau  is  uqiversally  admitted  to  be  one  of-  the 
mast  delicious  of  the  recent  Flemish  winter  pears  ;  and  as  it  is 


Tig,  201.    Glout  Morcetm, 
perfectly  suited  to  our  climate,  bearing  excellent  crops,  it  should 
have  a  place  in  every  good  garden.     It  has  been  confounded 
with  the  BeurrI  d'Aremberg,  as  has  already  been  explainedf 
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but  b  readily  distinguished  from  that  pear,  by  its  sweeter,  mors 
sugary  flavour,  more  oval  figure,  and  more  slender  stalk.* 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  also  distinct,  having  dark  olive  shoots, 
spreading  and  declining  in  habit,  with  wavy  leaves. 

The  signification  of  Glout  Morceau,  is  greedy  morsel ;  but 
Bf r.  Thompson  suggests  that  this  or  the  synonyme  Goulu  Afor- 
ceau  is  used  (in  the  same  sense  as  pou  goulu^  u  e.  sugar  peas,)' 
to  signify  honied,  or  sugared  pear,  which  is  most  appropriately 
applied  to  the  present  fruit. 

Fruit  rather  large,  varying  in  form,  but  usually  obtuse-oval, 
and  wider  towards  the  stalk  than  Beurr^  d'Aremberg.  Skin 
smooth,  thin,  pale  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  green 
dots,  and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greenish-brown.  Stalk 
rather  slender  and  straight,  an  inch  or  more  long,  planted  in  a 
small,  regular  cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions,  set 
in  a  DMxlerately  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  and 
smooth  in  texture,  buttery,  very  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary 
flavour,  with  no  admixture  of  acid.     December. 

218.  Groom's  PRmcsss  Rotal.    Thomp. 

A  new  English  fruit,  not  yet  proved  in  America,  but  having 
the  reputation  of  a  variety  of  the  first  quality.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Groom,  the  famous  tulip  grower. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish*  Skin  greenish-brown,  with 
a  tinge  of  brownish-red,  and  some  russet  tracings.  Stalk  short 
and  thick,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small,  open, 
set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  buttery,  melting,  a  little  gritty 
near  the  core,  but  sweet,  and  high  flavoured.  January  and 
February. 

214.  Jaminbtte.     Thomp. 

Gbbine.  )iVetf.    oncE  Jowphine. 

D'Austnde.  I  Ukit'Fraidk         Coliitar  Jaminette. 

Benrx^  d'Aoitruie.  )  gardeM.  Haidenpont  da. 

printerapB,  dtf  mme,) 

The  Jaminette  (or  Josephine,  of  American  gardens,)  is  a 
very  excellent  winter  pear,  which  grows  strongly,  produces 
abundant  and  regular  crops,  and  is  well  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation.    It  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Jaminette,  of  Metz. 

Fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  varying  in  form,  but  mostly 
obovate,  a  good  deal  narrowed  at  the  stalk.  Skin  clear  green, 
paler  at  maturity,  considerably  marked  with  russetty  brown, 
especially  near  the  stalk,  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  brown 


*  Mr.  Hovey  evidently  ^gatw  the  d*Arembeig  for  thb  pear  in  fak  M'*gf<T8^ 
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Fig.  202.    JammtOB, 

tfots.  Stalk  scarcely  an  inch  long,  rather  thick,  and  obliquely 
planted,  without  any  depression.  Calyx  open  and  firm,  set  in 
a  basin  of  moderate  depth.  Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty  near 
the  core,  but  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  sugary,  aromatic 
flavour.     November  and  December. 

215.  Knight's  Monahcb.    Thomp. 

This  new  and  most  delicious  pear  was  originated  from  seed 
by  the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  of  Downton  Castle, 
England,  to  whom  the  horticultural  world  is  so  largely  indebt- 
ed. He  called  it  the  Monarch,  because  he  considered  it 
superiour  to  all  others,  and  on  account  of  its  first  perfecting 
its  fruit  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  It 
seems  likely  to  stand  equally  high  in  this  country,  and  will,  we 
hope,  soon  become  widely  disseminated.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
fprower  and  bears  abundantly. 

By  some  unlucky  error,  Mr.  Knight  transmitted  to  this  coon 


4'itf 


trjy  and  diaseminated  partially  in  England,  several  years  ag% 

grafts  of  a  worthless  sort  for  this  fine  pear,  which  in  no  way  re  • 

sembled  it.     The  false  sort  was   pretty  largely  propagated  and 

distributed  before  the  error  was  diseoTered.     The  two  are  rea« 

dily  distinguished  by  their  wood.    The  true  Monarch  having 

ytUomUh      or  ^ 

light        olive 

shoots,        the 

spurious,  dark 

oliye    or   vio- 

!«•♦ 

Fruit  large, 
obovate.  Skin 
yellowish* 
brown,  tinged 
with  red  on  the 
sunny  side, 
and  thiekly 
dotted  with 
pale,  gray 
specks.  Stalk 
remarkaUy 
short  and 
thick,  set  with 
little  or  no  de- 
pression. Ca- 
lyx open, 
placed  in  a 
rather  shallow 
basin.  Flesh 
yellowish- 
white,  but- 
tery, melting, 
and  very  rich, 
with  a  slightly 
SEKisky,  and 
▼ery  delicious  ffavour.     In  perfection  in  January. 

210.  Lbon  ls  Clsrc.     Thomp. 

This  is  a  eood  cooking  pear,  of  large  size,  and  very  distrnef 
from  the  celebrated  "  Van  Mens  L^n  le  Clerc,"  described  in  • 
foregosQg  page.  In  favourable  seasons  it  is  of  tolerable  quality 
for  tbe  table.  / 

•Mr.  Knight  was  deeply  mortified  at  this  accidental  enor,  and  is  said  to  havS 
wiMitad,  that  he  would  gladly  have  eacrificed  XW.OOO  rather  than  it  shoold 
!»▼•  occamd.    Would  tliai  aomo  nmerymeA  were  as  ouiiscieMioiM  \ 


f1g.80a    KnigWa  MonardL 
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Fruit  large,  obovate,  but  swollen  at  the  crowo,  and  narrow* 
ing  a  good  deal  at  the  stalk.  Skin  yellow,  smooth,  a  little  glossy, 
with  russetty  spots  at  either  end,  and  some  large  dots.  Calyx 
large,  with  long,  straight,  narrow  divisions,  and  placed  in  a 
slight  basin.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a  half  long,. pretty  stout,  swol- 
len at  its  point  of  insertion.  Flesh  white,  juicy,  crisp,  iemd 
rather  firm,  with  a  tolerably  pleasant  flayour.  December  to 
April. 

217.  LomsE  Bonne.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Louise  Bonne  RM. 
St.  Germain  blanc. 

An  old  French,  winter  pear,  which  bears  regularly  with  us, 
but  is  so  inferiour  to  many  more  newly  originated,  that  we  do 
not  think  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  a  little  rounded  towards  the  stalk. 
Skin  smooth,  pale  green.  Stalk 'short,  seldom  an  inch  long, 
itraight,  a  little  swollen  where  it  is  set  on  the  fruit.     Calyx 

small,  open,  very 
slightly  sunk.  Flesh 
white,  rather  coarse 
grained,  melting, 

sweet,  and  pretty 
good.    December. 

218.  LEfwis.  §   Man. 
Ken*  Thomp. 

This  is  an  excellent 
winter  pear,  which 
originated  some  thirty 
years  ago,  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Roxbury,  and  was 
first  described  and 
brought  into  notice 
by  that  veteran  and 
zealous  amateitr  of 
fruits,  Samuel  Down^ 
er,  Esq.,  of  Dorches- 
ter, near  Boston.  It 
is  a  very  profitable 
market  fruit,  bearing 
enormous  crops ;  in- 
deed,  this  is  the  chief 
fault  of  the  tree,  and 
the  soil  should  there- 
fig.  804.   LewiM,  fore  be  kept  rich,  or 
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the  pears  will  necessarily  be  small.  The  fruit  has  the  good 
quality  of  adhering  closely  to  the  tree,  is  not  liable  to  be 
blown  off  or  injured  by  early  frosts,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  till  late  in  the  season.  The  tree  grows  vigorously, 
and  has  long,  drooping  branches,  of  dark  olive  colour. 

Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size,  obovate.  Skin  thick,  dark 
green  in  autumn,  pale  green  at  maturity,  with  numerous  rus- 
setty  specks.  Stalk  long  and  slender,  inserted  nearly  even  with 
the  surface.  Calyx  large,  with  wide  spread  divisions,  basin 
almost  level.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  rather  coarse  grained, 
melting,  juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  with  a  slight  spicy  perfume. 
November  to  February. 

219.  Locke.    Hov.  Mag. 

Locke's  New  Benrr^ 

This  is  a  new  native  fruit,  very  lately  originated  from  seed 
by  Mr.  James  Locke,  an  extensive  orchardist  in  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  From  the  few  specimens  we  have  tasted,  we 
should  judge  it  to  be  a  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  wood 
considerably  resembles  that  of  the  St.  Germain,  from  a  seed  of 
which  Mr.  Locke  believes  it  to  have  been  produced. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish-obovate.  Skin  dull  yellow^. 
Ish-green,  slightly  mottled  with  spots  of  darker  green  and  bits  of 
russet.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  set  without  depression.  Calyx  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh  greenish-white,  very 
melting  and  juicy,  with  an  excellent,  sprightly,  vinous  flavour. 
November  and  December. 

220.  Lawrence. 

The  Lawrence  pear  is  a  new  variety,  which  will,  undoubtedly, 
take  its  place  among  those  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  a  seedling, 
which  sprung  up  in  Flushing,  L.  L,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  other  pear  trees  only,  the  St.  Germain  and  the  White  Do- 
yenne, and  bears  some  proofs,  in  its  qualities,  of  being  a  natural 
cross  between  the  two.  Messrs.  Wilcomb  and  King,  nursery- 
men, of  that  place,  first  introduced  this  pear  to  notice ;  we 
learn  from  them  that  it  produces  regular  and  abundant  crops, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  inclined  to  rot  or  shrivel,  commencing  to  ripen 
in  October,  and  will  keep  till  March.  The  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous,  and  has  thorny,  rather  slender,  light  yellowish-brown 
shoots. 

Fruit  rather  large,  obovate,  narrowing  to  an  obtuse  end,  and  a 
little  irregular;  pale,  yellowish-green,  marked  with  small  patches 
•f  greenish-brown.     Calyx  set  in  a  rather  deep  basin.     Flesh 


wihteb  peaks. 


yellowish-white,  melting,  juicy,  with 
fiaTOur. 
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very  rich  and  sugaij 


221.  MoccAS.    Thorap* 


.  The  Moccas  is 
one  of  the  many 
seedling  fruits, 
originated  by  Mr. 
Knight.  It  has 
just  begun  to  pro- 
duce fruit  in  this 
country,  and 

proves  to  be  a  win- 
ter pear  of  high 
quality. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate. 
Skin  pale  green, 
or  a  little  yellow, 
ish,  with  a  brown 
cheek,  and  pretty 
thickly  sprinkled 
with  small  brown 
russet  dots  and 
streaks.  Stalk 
long,  curved,  and 
inserted  without 
depression.  Calyx 
short,  partially 
closed,  set  in  a 
narrow,  rather 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  whitish-yel- 
low, juicy,  melt- 
ing, with  a  rich 
nd  excellent  flavour. 


December. 


Vig,ftOL 


222.  Messirb  Jean.    O.  Duh.  Mill.  Thomp» 


Jean. 
JeanGfis. 
MeMue  J«an  Blanc 


Mewire  Jean  Dor^. 
Mr.  John. 
John. 


The  Messire  Jean  is  a  rich,  sugary,  old  French  pear,  but 
rather  coarse  grained  and  gritty,  and  therefore  only  of  second 
quality,  and  not  worthy  of  general  culture.     Shoots  dark  gray. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  but  narrowed  a  little  to. 
wards  the  eye  also.     Skin  somewhat  tough,  yellow,  nearly 
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e99&nd  whb  brown  iumtU  EtaA  an  inch  long,  inserted  hi  a 
■mtll  wide  cftTity.  Calyx  small,  opei^  set  in  a  shallow,  plaited 
basin.  Flesh  gritty,  white,  erisp,  jokey ,  and  breaking,  with  a 
Tsiy  sweet,  rich  Oatonr.  In  deep,  wano,  and  fiiTonrable  soils^ 
it  is  sometimes  highly  exceUenl.    November  and  JOeeember. 

22SL  Nb  P&tja  MsvEis.    Thomp. 

This  is  a  Belgian  pear,  one  of  Dr.  Van  Mons'  seedlings 
named  in  allusion  to  Pierre  Ifeuris,  his  gardener  at  Brii8sel% 
when  his  garden  there  was  about  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  an 
unptepoasessing  kx>king,  uneren,  dull  russet  fruit,  but  keeps 
admirably,  and  in  February  and  March,  is  really  of  very  fiue 
flarour.  The  tree  grows  upright,  has  sbort-joioted,  olive  co- 
loured  shoots,  and  bears  in  thick  bunches  or  dusters. 

Fmit  medium  or  rather  small,  roundish,  usually  very  tt- 
regular,  with  swollen  parts  on  the  surface.  Skin  rough,  dull 
yellowish-brown,  partially  covered  with  iron-coloured  russet. 
Stalk  quite  short,  set  without  depresskm,  in  a  smafi  cavity. 
Flesh  yellowish-wiiite,  buttery,  mehing,  with  a  sugary,  and 
veiy  agreeable  flavour.    January  to  March. 

224.  Passb  Couuk.  §  Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 


FImw  Cohasr  E^Amsu* 
Golmar  Gri*. 
PkMB  Colmar  Grfi. 
B^nni  CoIomt  Gfaii,  dit  pvfoeL 

Fondants  4e  PiuiiML 
Foodante  de  Mou. 
Btmti  d^AifffBomm, 
Regindii. 
Ghapmaa't. 


GAaar  Budenjpom. 
Pr^nl  de  BfalmeB. 
MarottB  Socrfo  Jamie. 
ScNiveraan. 
ae.  t9        Coliaar  Somreraiae. 

i 


GeUka. 
Cobnar  Preoto 
Colmar  Dov^e. 


The  Passe  Colmar  is  a  Belgian  pear  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  raised  by  the  counsellor  Hardenpont.  h  is  a  fruit  of  th^ 
first  quality ;  add  has  beoome  one  of  the  most  popular  winter 
pear  in  the  middle  states,  on  account  of  its  excellent  flavour^ 
vigorous  growth,  and  abundant  bearing.  It  grows  indeed. aU 
most  too  thrifty,  making  long,  bendii^  shoots,  and  oWfi^  to  this 
over-luxuriance,  the  fruit  is  often  second  rate  on  young  trees. 
This  should,  therefore,  be  checked  by  occasional  root-pruning, 
or  cutting  off  the  leading  roots  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  lively  brownish-yellow,  and  the  tree  frequently 
bears  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  its  after  growth. i*  It  is  every 
way  superiour  to  the  old  Colmar. 


u  -  .  w  .1^      ^  ^  «f.*hi  ^"^  Cotaar,  prane  or  tfun  odt  hdtf  iha  ftait 
^        «A  UM  ndnth  of  Marsh. 
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Fig.  205.    Patx  Cotmar, 

.  Fniit  rather  large,  varying  considerably,  from  obovate  to  ob- 
iuse-pyriform,  but  most  usually  as  in  Pig.  205.  Skin  rather 
thick,  yellowish-green,  becoming  yellow  at  maturity,  a  good 
deal  sprinkled  with  light  brown  russet.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
iialf  long,  inserted  in  an  obtuse  uneven  cavity,  or  sometimes 
without  depression.  Calyx  open,  basin  shallow.  Flesh  yel- 
lowish«white,  buttery  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  aromati^i 
flavour. 


225.  Pound.   Coxe. 

Winter  Bell.  % 

BrttQgne  lo  Coiir. 

&e  Pound,  or  Winter  Bell  pear,  valued  only  for  oookiogy  is 

38 


4M 


THB  fUAM. 


one  of  the  most  oommoa  fniiU  in  the  middle  states.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  so  commoo  in  New  Bug- 
land,  are  the  only  two  kitchen  pears  extensively  grown  in  this 
country.  The  pound  pear  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  often  weigh- 
ing  a  couple  of  pounds  eaclu  It  is  also  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  a  profitable  orchard  crop.  The  trees  are  strong  and  healthy, 
with  very  stout,  upright,  dark  coloured  wood. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  an  old  European  pear,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  described  in  the  books.  A  Belgian  pear  under  the 
name  of  Bretagne  le  Cour,  which  has  fruited  with  us  for  threes 
years  past,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  swollen  at  the  orown^  and  narrowing 
gradually  to  a 
point  at  the  in- 
sertion  of  the 
stalk.  Skin  yel- 
lowish -  green, 
with  a  brown 
cheek,  (yellaw 
and  red  when 
long  kejrt,)  and 
spnnkled  with 
numeiOus 
brown  russet 
dots. .  Stalk 
two  inches  or 
more  long, 
stout,  bent. 
Calyx  crum. 
pled,  set  in  a 
narrow,  slight 
basin.  Flesh 
firm  and  solid, 
stews  red,  and 
is  excellent, 
baked  or  pre- 
served. 

226.  St.  Ger- 
main. O.Duh. 
Lind.  Thomp. 

StGennain  Gris. 
Saiot       Gennain 

Janne. 
InccMuiue  la  Fan. 


This   is    a 
well       known 


Fig.  206.    St,  Gprmam, 
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And  capital  old  French  variety,  and  when  in  perfection,  ia 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  j  uicy  pear.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  it  is  not  a  very  hardy  tree,  and  is  therefore  worth  little,  near 
the  sea-coast.  In  the  interiour,  and  in  the  warm,  rich  soils  of 
the  west,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  The  tree  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  a  dense 
head  of  foliage, — ^the  leaves  narrow,  folded,  and  curved ;  the 
wood  slender,  and  light  olive  coloured. 

Fruit  large,  pyriform,  tapering  regularly  from  the  crown  to 
the  stalk.  Skin  yellowish-green,  marked  with  brownish  fipecks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  tinged  with  a  little  brown  when  ripe. 
Stalk  an  inch  long,  strong,  planted  obliquely  by  the  side  of  a 
small,  fleshy  swelling.  Calyx  open,  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 
Flesh  white,  a  little  gritty,  but  full  of  refreshing  juice,  melting, 
sweet,  and  agreeable  in  flavour.     November  and  December. 

The  Striped  Germain,  {St.  Germain  Panachie,)  is  a  pretty 
variety  of  this  fruit,  diflering  only  in  being  externally  striped 
with  yellow. 

227.   St.  Germain,  Prince's.  §  Pom.  Man.  Thomp. 

Brown  St  Geimain. 
New  St.  Germain. 

Prince's  St.  Germain 
is  a  seedling  from  the 
foregoing  pear,  raised 
at  Prince's  nurseries, 
at  Flushing,  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  thrifty  and  har- 
dy tree,  with  dark  red- 
dish brown  shoots. 
The  fruit  keeps  as  well 
as  a  russet  apple,  is 
uniformly  good,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
best  late  pears  when 
under  good  cultivation. 
It  is  much  more  es- 
teemed in  the  eastern 
states  than  the  old  St. 
Germain. 

Fruit  of  medium 
size,  obovate,  inclining 
to  oval.  Skin  nearly 
covered  with  brownish 
russet  over  a  green 
ground;  and  becoming 


f%.  907.    Frmo^t  St  Gmnam, 
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dull  red  next  the  sun.  Stalk  an  inch  or  more  long,  a  Iittli 
curved,  and  placed  in  a  slight,  flattened  depression.  Calyx  large, 
open,  firm,  and  nearly  without  divisions,  set  in  a  smooth,  nearly 
flat  basin.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  juicy,  melting,  with  tc  sweet, 
somewhat  vinous  and  very  agreeable  flavour.  November  to 
March. 

228.  Saint  Gbhmain,  Braitdb's. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  received,  we  believe,  from  England. 
It  has  fruited  in  Salem,  Masb.,  and  proves  of  the  first  quality* 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval,  narrowing  towards  both  ends. 
Skin  yellowish-green.  Stalk  short,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  thick,  set  obliquely  on  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  fruit. 
Calyx  small,  stiff,  placed  on  the  narrow  crown,  mostly  without  a 
basin.  Flesh  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
November  and  December, 

229.  St.  Germain,  Uvedalb's.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Uvedal's  Warden.  De  Tonnean.       )  Sf^ 

CSermain  Baker.  BeUe  de  JerMV.  {  frencfc 

Lent  St.  Germain.  Pippr. 

Pickering  Pear.  Union. 

CliamberB*  Large.* 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain  is  a  very  large  winter  pear,  only  fit 
fi>r  cooking,  for  which  it  is  very  good.  It  is  an  Bnglish  variety, 
which  has  been  100  years  in  cultivation,  and  frequently  grown 
to  the  size  of  three  pounds  in  that  country.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  so  much  planted  as  others,  being  less  hardy.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  pound  pear.        / 

Fruit  very  large,  oblong.py]:iform,  obtuse  at  the  end,  and  taper- 
ing-to  the  eye.  Skin  yellowish -green  at  maturity,  with  a  brown 
cheek.  Stalk  an  inch  longv  bent  and  planted  in  a  rather  deep, 
oblique,  angular  cavity.  Xalyx  large,  set  in  a  deep  hollow. 
Flesh  white,  bard  and.astjringent,  but  bakes  and  stews  well.  In 
use  from  January  to  Aprjl. 

230.    Vicar  of  Winxfield.     Thomp.  , 

Le  Car^.  )  ^Qim 

Monsieur  le  Car6.  {  frencft. 

Dumas. 

Bourgermester,  incorrttOijf  ofBotUm, 

Clion.    Kenrick, 

This  large  and  productive  pear  was  discovered  not  Icmg^since, 
a  natural  seedling  in  the  woods  of  Clion,  France,  by  aJPrench 
€urate,  whence  it  obtained  in  France,  the  familiar  names  of  Le 
€htr^,  or  Monsieur  le  Cur4.    A  short  time  afler  it  became  known 
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At  Paris,  it  was 
imported  iDto 
England  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rham, 
of  Winkfield, 
Berkshire,  and 
cultivated  and 
disseminated 
from  thence, 
becomingknown 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of 
London  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wink- 
field.  Now,  al-' 
though  we  think 
Mr.  Thompson 
erred  in  adopt« 
ing  this  English 
name  instead  of 
continuing  the 
French  title, 
yet  for  the  sake 
of  having  some 
uniform  stand- 
ard, we  shall 
follow  him,  con- 
sidering, howev- 
er, Le  Cur^  as 
the  genuine 
name.* 

We  should 
add  that  the 
same  fruit  was 
imported  to  Bos- 
ton and  here^  a 
few  years  ago, 
ander  the  erro. 
neous  name  of 
BourgermesteTy 
and  considera- 
bly disseminated. 

With  regard  to  its  merits  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion*^ 
some  persons  considering  it  a  fine  fruit.     It  has  borne  very  ad- 


Fig.  208.    Vkar  ^  Wvnl^UM. 


VThe  only  leaapn  that  can  be  giTen  for  an  Eoglkh  re-r^riMeidng,  is  that  tfni 
nmeli  (aee  Bon  Jardmier,  1844,)  confuse  this  pear,  Le  Cw6,  with  VbitSU 
mmnmvrfom  fleshed  pear,  fit  mdy  for  stewing  and  cooking. 

*38 
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mirtbly  with  us  for  some  years  past.  It  is  always  remarkably 
large,  fair  and  handsome.  We  think  it  alwayaa  first  rate  baking 
pear*  Occasionally  we  have  tasted  it  fine  as  a  table  pear,  but 
generally  it  is  astringent,  and  only  third  rate  for  this  purpose. 
If  ripened  off  in  a  warm  temperature  however,  it  will  generally 
prove  a  good,  second  rate  eating  pear.  But  its  great  productive 
ness,  hardiness,  and  fine  size,  will  always  give  it  a  prominent 
place  in  the  orchard  as  a  profitable,  market,  cooking  pear.  The 
tree  grows  thriftily,  with  drooping  fruit  branches.  Shoots  di- 
verging, dark  olive. 

Fruit  large  and  long-pyrifbrm,  often  six  inches  long,  and  a 
little  jne-sided.  '  Skin  fair  and  smooth,  pale  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  brownish  cheek,  and  marked  with  small  brown  dots. 
Stalk  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  slender,  obliquely  in- 
serted  without  depression.  Calyx  large,  open,  set  in  a  basin 
which  is  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  greenish-white,  generally 
luicy,  but  sometimes  buttery,  with  a  good  sprightly  flavour. 
Movembf.r  to  January. 

231.  ViR60ULBi7SB.     O.  Duh.  Poit.  Thomp. 


Hie-claoe. 
ChamDretle. 
Bajateal 

An  excellent  old  French  variety,  which,  in  consequence  of 
iti  indifferent  crops,  is  scarcely  cultivated  in  the  middle  states. 
In  the  warmer  and  richer  western  states,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial.  The  tree  grows  strongly.  It  takes  its  name  from  Vir* 
goul6  a  small  French  village— the  place  of  its  origin.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  different  pear  from  the  VtrgaUeu  of  New. York, 
which  is  the  White  Doyenn6. 

Fruit  rather  large,  oval,  obovate — ^handsomely  rounded  at 
both  ends.  Skin  very  smooth,  yellowish-green  at  maturity, 
sprinkled  with  numerous  gray  or  reddish  dots.  Stalk  about  an 
inch  long,  set  in  a  very  trifling  depression.  Calyx  small, 
placed  in  a  wide,  shallow  basin,  sometimes  scarcely  at  all 
sunk.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
November  to  Jan  uaiy. 

232.  Winter  Nelis.  §  Lind.  Thomp. 

N^lia  d'Hiver.  la  Bonne  Malinoige. 

Bonne  de  Malines.  Milanaue  CureUer. 

BeuiT6  de  Malines.  Etourneau. 

The  Winter  Nelis  holds,  in  our  estimation,  nearly  the  same 
rank  among  winter  pears,  that  the  Seckel  does  among  the  au- 
tumnal varieties*  We  consider  it  unsurpassed  in  rich,  delicious 
flavour,  and  indispensable  «*>  every  garden,  however  small.     It 
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b  a  very  hardy  and  thrifly  tree,  and  bears  regular  crops  of 
pears  which  always  ripen  well,  and  in  succession.  Branches 
diverging,  rather  slender,  light  olive. 

It  is  a  Flemish  pear,  and  was  originated,  above  twenty  yean 
since,  by  M.  Nelis,  of  Mechlin. 

Fruit  of  roe- 
dium  size,  of 
usually  a  little 
below  it,  round- 
i8h-obovate,nar< 
rowed-in  near 
the  stalk.  Skin 
yellowish-green 
at  maturity,  dot- 
ted  with  gray 
russet,  and  a 
good  deal  cov- 
y  >^^  ered  with   rus- 

-^  ^         set  patches  and 

streaks,  espe- 
cially on  the 
sunny  side. 
Stalk  an  inch 
and  a  half  long, 
bent,  and  plant- 
ed in  a  narrow 
cavity.  Calyx 
^open,  with  stiff, 
short  divisions, 
placed  in  a 
shallow  basin. 
Flesh  yellow- 
Kg.  S08.    WwUT  M*».  ish- white,     fine 

grained,  battery  and  very  melting,  abounding  with  juice,  of  a 
rich,  saccharine,  aromatic  flavour.  In  perfection  in  December, 
and  keeps  till  the  middle  of  January. 

233.  WiLHELMiNE.     Nois.  Bon.  Jard.  Thomp. 

Wilbelmina.    Ken. 

New,  and  lately  received  from  France,  where  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  late  winter  fruit  of  the  first  quality. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  obovate,  rather  narrowed-in  towards 
the  stalk.  Skin  greenish-yellow,  dotted  with  distinct  gray 
specks,  and  washed  with  a  little  red  towards  the  sun.  Stalk  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  inserted  in  a  slight,  rather  blunt  de- 
pression.    Calyx  large,  open,  set  level  with  the  surface,  or  a 
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little  projeodog.  Flesh  yellowbh- white,  buttery  and  meltiiig, 
with  an  abundant,  sugary,  perfumed  juice.  February  and 
Maroh« 


SeJeetion  of  choice  pears  for  a  small  garden^  to  ripen  in  suc- 
cession from  July  to  April.  Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Dearborn's 
Seedling,  Bartlett,  or  William^  Bon  Chretien,  Andrews,  Sum- 
mer Frano  R6al,  White  Doyenn6,  Seckel,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Gray  Doyenn^,  Urbaniste,  Dunmore,  Marie  Louise,  Van 
Mens  L6on  le  Clerc,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Dix,  Columbian,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  (for  deep 
warm  soil,)  Beurr6  de  Ranz. 

Selection  of  very  hardy  and  good  pears  for  a  cold  climate. 
Fulton,  Bloodgood,  Seckel,  Stevens'  Genesee,  Heathcot,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Dix,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Buffum, 
Beurr^  Capiumont,  Andrews,  Bartlett,  Washington,  White  Doy- 
enne, Beurr6  Diel,  Winter  Nelis,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Prince's 
St.  Germain. 

Almost  all  the  varieties  do  well  in  the  interiour;  the  old 
French  sorts  usually  better  than  with  us,  and  the  following  sorts 
are  generally  finer  in  a  warmer  climate,  say  that  of  Maryland, 
than  here ;  Beurr6  de  Ranz,  Glout  Morceau,  Easter  Beurr6, 
Messire    Jean,    St.   Germain,  &c. 

Perry  pears.  These  are  little  attended  to  in  this  country  ; 
perry  being  made  from  the  most  common  varieties.  The  best 
English  perry  pears  are  the  following ;  Oldfield,  Barlani, 
Loogland,  and  Teinton  Squash. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

THE    PEACH. 

Peniea  vulgaris,  Dec. ;  Romoem,  of  botatikti. 
Fkkar,  of  tbe  French ;  Pfinchbaum,  Gennan ;  PerndbMoom,  Dnteh ;  Ptrncv^ 

Italian ;  and  El  Mdocoton,  Spanish. 

Tbe  peach  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  was 
brought  from  the  former  country  to  Italy  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  considerably  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  early  as  the  year  1550,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  the  early  settlers  somewhere  about  1680.  From 
Persia,  its  native  country,  its  name  in  all  languages— Persioo—* 
P^ber — Peach,  has  evidently  been  derived. 
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The  peach  is  a  rather  small  fruit  tree,  with  narrow,  smooth, 
serrated  leaves,  and  pink  hlossoms.  It  is  more  tender,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  most  other  of  the  fruits  usually  grown  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  never  raised  in  England,  and  not 
generally  in  France,  without  the  aid  of  walls.  Even  at  Mon. 
treuil,  near  Paris,  a  village  whose  whole  population  is  mainly 
employed  in  cultivating  the  peach  for  market,  it  is  grown 
entirely  upon  white-washed  walls.  China  and  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  the  only  temperate  countries  where  the 
peach  and  the  apple  both  attain  their  highest  perfection  in  the 
open  orchard.  The  peaches  of  Pekin  are  celebrated  as  being 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  of  double  the  usual  size.* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  peach,  that  with  its 
delicious  flavour  were  once  coupled,  in  the  East,  certain  notions 
of  its  poisonous  qualities.  This  idea  seems  vaguely  to  have 
accompanied  it  into  Europe,  for  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  king  of  Persia  had  sent  them  into  Egypt  to  poison 
the  inhabitants,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war.  As  the  peach 
and  the  almond  are  closely  related,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Knight  that  the  poisonous  peaches  referred  to,  were  swollen 
almonds,  which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  prussic  acid. 
But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  the  peach  tree  seems  to  hold 
very  much  the  same  place  in  the  ancient  Chinese  writings,that 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  old  scriptures,  and  the  golden 
Hesperides  apples  of  the  heathens,  do  in  the  early  history  of  the 
western  nations.  The  traditions  of  a  peach  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  when  eaten  conferred  immortality,  and  which  bore  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years — and  of  another  peach  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  existed  in  the  most  remote  period  on  a  mountain  guarded  by 
an  hundred  demons,  the  fruit  of  which  produced  death,  are  said  to 
be  distinctly  preserved  in  some  of  the  early  Chinese  writings. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  these  extraordinary  trees, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  not  a  slip  or  sucker  has 
been  left  behind."  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
the  delight  which  a  fine  peach  of  modem  times  affords  to  the 
palate  and  the  eye. 

We  believe  there  is  at  the  present  time,  no  country  in  the 
world,  where  the  peach  is  grown  in  such  great  quantities  as 
in  the  United  States.f  North  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Boston,  comprising  most  of  the  eastern  states,  they  do 
not  indeed  flourish  well,  requiring  some  artificial  aid  to  produce 

*  llie  Horticultural  world  since  our  intercourse  has  been  put  upon  a  mora 
favourable  footing  mth  the  "Celestial  Empire," are  looking  with  great  eao^ernesa 
to  the  introdaction  of  many  valuable  plants  and  trees,  the  Chinese  being  the 
most  curious  and  skilful  of  merely  practical  gardeners. 

t  It  will  amuse  our  readers  to  read  in  Mcintosh's  work,  "  The  Orchard,''  that 
"  the  Americans  usually  3at  the  clingstones,  wlule  they  reserve  the  freiitones  for 
feeding  the  pigs!" 
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regular  .crops,  but  in  all  the  Middle,  Soatbern,  and  Western 
States,  they  grow  and  produce  the  heaviest  crops  in  every  gardec 
and  orchard.  Thousands  of  acres  in  New-Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  are  devoted  to  this  crop  for  the  supply  of  the 
markets  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we  have  seen  in 
seasons  of  great  abundance,  whole  sloop  loads  of  fruit  of  .second 
quality,  or  slightly  decayed,  thrown  into  the  North  river  in  a 
single  morning.  The  market  price  usually  varies  from  fifty 
cents  to  four  dollars  per  bushel,  according  to  the  abundance  of 
the  crop,  and  to  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
they  are  offered ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  being  considered 
a  good  retail  price.  Many  growers  in  New-Jersey  have  or- 
chards of  from  10,000  to  20,000  trees  of  different  ages,  and 
send  to  market  in  good  seasons  as  many  bushels  of  fruit  from 
the  bearing  trees.  When  the  crop  is  not  universally  abundant, 
the  profits  are  very  large,  if  the  contrary,  they  are  often  very 
little.  But,  as  in  some  districts,  especially  in  New-Jersey, 
peaches  are  frequently  grown  on  land  too  light  to  produce  good 
crops  of  many  other  kinds,  the  investment  is  a  good  one  in  almost 
all  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  great  peach  growing  district 
of  the  United  States,  will  one  day  be  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  With  an  equally  favourable  climate,  that  portion 
of  the  country  possesses  a  much  finer  soil,  and  the  flavour  of  iti 
peaches  is  unusually  rich  and  delicious. 

The  very  great  facility  with  which  the  peach  grows  in  thia 
country,  and  the  numerous  crops  it  produces,  almost  without 
care,  have  led  to  a  carelessness  of  cultivation  which  has  greatly 
enfeebled  the  stock  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has,  in  many  places,  produced  a  disease 
peculiar  to  this  country.  This  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
some  additional  care  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach,  and  with  very  trifling  care,  this  delicious  fruit  may  be  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  for  many  successive  years. 

Uses.  Certainly  no  one  expects  us  to  write  the  praises  of 
the  peach  as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  "  To  gild  refined  gold," 
would  be  a  task  quite  as  necessary,  and  if  any  one  doubts  the 
precise  rank  which  the  peach  should  take  among  the  different 
fruits  of  even  that  cornucopian  month — September — and  wishes 
to  convince  us  of  the  higher  flavour  of  a  Seckel  or  a  Monarch 
pear,  we  will  promise  to  stop  Jiis  mouth  and  his  argument  with 
a  sunny  cheeked  and  melting  "George  the  Fourth,"  or  luscious 
"  Rareripe  !"  No  man  who  lives  under  a  warm  sun  will  hesi- 
tate about  giving  a  due  share  of  his  garden  to  peaches,  if  he  have 
no  orchard,  and  even  he,  who  lies  north  of  the  best  Indian  corn 
limits,  ought  to  venture  on  a  small  line  of  espalier,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peach.  In  pies  and  pastry,  and  for  various  kinds  of  pre- 
serving, the  peach  is  every  where  highly  esteemed.  At  the  south 
and  west,  where  peaches  are  not  easily  carried  to  market,  a  con- 
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ridcrable  quantity  of  peach  brandy  is  annually  distilled  fronf 
them,  but  we  believe,  by  no  means  so  much  as  formerly.  Hc^ 
are  fattened,  in  such  districts,  on  the  refuse  of  the  orchard  and 
distillery. 

In  Western  New- York,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  where  peaches  are  largely  cultivated,  the  fruit  is  dried,  and 
in  this  state,  sent  to  market  in  very  large  quantities.  The  drying 
is  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  spent  ovens  ;  on  a  large  scale, 
in  a  small  drying  house  heated  by  a  stove,  and  fitted  up  with 
ventilated  drawers.  These  drawers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
formed  of  laths,  or  narrow  strips  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  through  them,  are  filled  with  peaches  in  halves. 
They  are  cut  in  two  without  being  peeled,  the  stone  taken  out, 
and  the  two  halves  placed  in  a  single  layer  with  the  skin  down., 
ward.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  of  the  drying  house  will  com- 
plete  the  drying,  and  the  drawers  are  then  ready  for  a  second 
HHing.  Farther  south  they  are  spread  upon  boards  or  frames, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  merely ;  but  usually,  with  the  previous  pre- 
paration, of  dipping  the  peaches,  (in  baskets,)  for  a  few  minutea 
.n  boiling  water  before  halving  them. 

The  leaf  of  the  peach,  bruised  in  water  and  distilled,  gives  the 
peach  water,  so  much  esteemed  by  many  for  flavouring  articles 
of  delicate  cookery ;  and  steeped  in  brandy  or  spirits,  they 
communicate  to  it  the  flavour  of  Noyeau.  Indeed  a  very  good 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Noyeau  is  made  in  this  way,  by  using 
the  best  white  brandy,  which,  after  being  thus  flavoured,  is  sweet- 
ened  with  refined  sugar  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
and  afterwards  decanted. 

Profaoation.  The  peach  is  the  most  easily  propagated  of 
all  fruit  trees.  A  stone  planted  in  the  autumn  will  vegetate  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  may  be 
budded  in  August  or  September.  Two  years  from  this  time,  if 
left  undisturbed,  it  will,  usually,  produce  a  small  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  next  season  bear  very  abundantly,  unless  the  growth  ia 
over-luxuriant. 

In  nursery  culture,  it  is  customary  to  bury  the  peach  stones, 
in  autumn,  in  some  exposed  spot,  in  thick  layers,  covered  with 
earth.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  lie  all  winter.  As  early  in 
the  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  fine  friable  condition,  the  stones 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  cracked,  and  the  kernels  sown  in 
mellow,  prepared  soil,  in  the  nursery  rows,  where  they  are  to 
grow.  They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Early  in 
the  following  September  they  will  be  fit  for  budding.  This  is 
performed  with  great  care  on  the  peach,  and  grafting  is  there- 
fore seldom  or  never  resorted  to  in  this  country.  The  buds 
should  be  inserted  quite  near  the  ground.  The  next  season  the 
stock  shouio  be  headed  back  in  March,  and  the  trees  will,  in 
good  soil,  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head  in  one  year.     This 
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is,  by  far,  the  best  size  for  trmnsplanting  the  peach—one  yeaf 
old  mm  the  bud. 

For  northern  latitudes,  for  cold  soils,  and  for  training,  the 
plum  stock  is  much  preferable  to  the  peach  for  budding  the  fine 
varieties.  In  England  the  plum  stock  is  universally  employed. 
The  advantage  gained  thereby  is,  not  only,  greater  hardihood, 
but  a  dwarfer  and  neater  habit  of  growth,  for  their  walls.  In 
France,  some  of  the  best  cultivators  prefer  the  almond  stock, 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  would  check  the  over  productive- 
ness of  the  peach,  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  it  more  gene- 
rally  in  this  climate.  Still,  healthy  peach  stocks  afford  the  most 
natural  foundation  for  the  growth  of  standard,  orchard  trees. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  protest  against  the  indiscriminate 
employment  (as  is  customary  with  some  nurserymen,)  of  peach 
stones  from  any  and  every  source.  With  the  present  partially 
diseased  state  of  many  orchards  in  this  country,  this  is  a  prac- 
tice to  be  seriously  condemned.  And,  more  especially,  as  with 
a  little  care,  it  is  always  easy  to  procure  stones  from  sections 
of  country  where  the  YeUmos  is*not  prevalent. 

For  rendering  the  peach  quite  dwarf,  the  Mirdhelle  plum 
stock  is  often  employed  abroad. 

Soil  and  situation.  The  very  best  soil  for  the  peach  is  a  rich, 
deep  sandy  loam ;  next  to  this,  a  strong,  mellow  loam  ;  then  a 
light,  thin,  sandy  soil,  and  the  poorest  is  a  heavy,  compact  clay 
soil.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  the  extensive  and  profitable 
appropriation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  lightest  sandy  soil  in 
New-Jersey  and  Delaware,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  best  soil  for  the  peach.  But  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  the 
short  duration  of  this  tree  in  those  districts,  is  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil  is  impoverished.  We 
havCyOn  the  contrary,  seen  much  larger,  finer,  and  richer  flavour- 
ed peaches,  produced  for  a  longtime  suecesnvely,  on  mellow  loam, 
containing  but  little  sand,  than  upon  any  other  soil  whatever. 

It  is  a  well  founded  practice  not  to  plant  peach  orchards  suc- 
cessively upon  the  same  site,  but  always  to  choose  a  new  one. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  feet  apart  may  be  stated  as  the  limits 
of  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree  in  orchards — more  space 
being  required  in  warm  climates  and  rich  soils  than  under  the 
contrary  circumstances.  North  of  New- York  it  is  better  al- 
ways to  make  plantations  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
pretty  early  in  the  season.  South  of  that  limit  it  may  usually 
be  done  with  equal  advantage  in  the  autumn. 

In  districts  of  country  where  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  is  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts,  it  is  found  of  great  advantage  to 
make  plantations  on  the  north  sides  of  hills,  northern  slopes  or 
elevated  grounds,  in  preference  to  warm  valleys  and  southern 
aspects.  In  the  colder  exposures  the  vegetation  and  Oiossoming 
of  the  tree  is  retarded  until  after  all  danger  of  injury  is  pas|. 
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Situations  near  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and  inluid  lakes  are 
equally  admirable  on  this  account,  and  in  the  garden  where  we 
write,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  blossoms  are  not  injured 
once  in  a  dozen  years,  while  on  level  grounds  only  dve  miles 
in  the  interiour,  they  are  destroyed  every  fourth  or  fifth  season. 
With  regard  to  the  culture  of  peach  orchards,  there  is  a 
seeming  disparity  of  opinion  between  growers  at  the  north  and 
south.  Most  of  the  cultivators  at  the  south  say,  never  plough 
or  cultivate  an  orchard  after  it  has  borne  the  first  crop.  Plough* 
ing  bruises  the  roots,  enfeebles  the  tree,  and  lessens  the  crop. 
Enrich  the  ground  by  top-dressings,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
.rest.  The  best  northern  growers  say,  always  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition, — mellow  and  loose  by  cultivation, — and  crop  it 
very  frequently  with  the  lighter  root  and  field  crops.  Both 
are  correct,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  seeming  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion. 

,The  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  south  of  Philadelphia,  it 
will  be  recollected,  grow  upon  a  thin,  light  soil,  previously  rather 
impoverished.  In  such  soils,  it  is  necessarily  the  case,  that 
the  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  and  most  of  the  food  derived  by 
them  is  from  what  is  applied  to  the  surface,  or  added  to  the  soil. 
Ploughing  therefore,  in  such  soils,  wounds  and  injures  the  roots, 
and  cropping  the  ground  takes  from  it  the  scanty  food  annually 
applied  or  already  in  the  soil,  which  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  orchard  alone.  In  a  stronger  and  deeper  soil,  the  roots 
of  the  peach  tree  penetrate  farther,  and  are,  mostly,  out  of  the 
reach  of  seriqus  injury  by  the  plough.  Instead  of  losing  by 
being  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  heavier  soil  gains 
greatly  in  value  by  the  very  act  of  rendering  it  more  friable, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  naturally  sufficient  heart  to  bear 
judicious  cropping  with  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  to  the 
trees.  The  growth  and  luxuriance  of  an  orchard  in  strong 
land,  kept  under  tillage,  is  surprisingly  greater  than  the  same 
allowed  to  remain  in  sod.  The  difference  in  treatment  there- 
fore, should  always  adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  or. 
dinary  cases,  the  duration  of  peach  orchards  in  the  light  sandy 
soil  is  rarely  more  than  three  years  in  a  bearing  state.  In  a 
stronger  soil,  with  proper  attention  to  the  shortening  system  of 
pruning,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  twenty  or  more  years. 

Pkitnino.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  this 
country  that  the  peach  requires  no  pruning.  It  has  been  allow- 
ed to  grow,  to  bear  heavy  crops,  and  to  die,  pretty  much  in  its 
own  way.  This  is  very  well  for  a  tree  in  its  native  climate, 
and  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peach 
comes  from  a  warmer  country  than  ours,  and  that  our  peaches 
of  the  present  day  are^  artificial  varieties.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  artificial  means,  and  require  therefore,  a  svstem  <rf 
culture  to  correspond. 
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In  short,  we  Tfew  this  absence  of  all  due  care  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  peach  tree,  afitr  it  comes  hUo  hearing,  as  the  priocii 
pal  original  cause  of  its  present  short  duration,  and  the  disease 
which  preys  upon  it  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
We  therefore  earnestly  desire  the  attention  of  peach  growers  tc 
our  brief  hints  upon  a  regular  system  of  pruning  this  valuable 
tree.  Of  course  we  speak  now  of  common  standard  trees,  in 
the  orchard  or  garden. 

A  peach  tree,  left  to  itself  after  being  planted,  usuall7  comes 
into  bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  has  a  well  shaped, 
rounded  head,  full  of  small  hearing  branches,  and  well  garnish- 
ed  with  leaves.  It  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fruit  is  enly 
borne  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's  growth, 
in  a  young  tree  these  are  properly  distributed  throughout. 
But  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  the  tree  being  left  to  itself,  the 
growth  being  mostly  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  principal 
branches,  the  youn^  shoots  in  the  interiour  of  the  head  of  the 
tree,  die  out.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  short  time  the  in- 
teriour of  the  tree  is  filled  with  long  lean  branches,  with  only 
young  shoots  at  their  extremities.  [See  Fig.  209.]  Any  one 
can  see  that  such  a  tree  can 
be  provided  with  hut  half  the 
number  of  healthy  strong 
shoots  for  bearing,  that  one 
would  have  if  filled  through- 
out with  vigorous  young  wood. 
The  sap  flows  tardily  flirough 
the  long  and  rigid  branches, 
and  not  half  leaves  enough 
are    provided    to   secure    the 

proper    growth   of  the    fruit,  p^.  209.   ApeaAtree^wiL^ 
And,     finally,    all    the    fruit  oa  oommoHhf  9em, 

which  the  tree  yields  being  allowed  to  remain  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  they  often  break  under  its  weight. 

Now,  we  propose  to  substitute  for  this,  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  8horiefdi^4n  system  of  pruning.  -  We  afiirm, 
both  from  its  constant  success  abroad,  and  from  our  own  expe- 
rience and  observation  in  this  country,  that  putting  its  two  dis- 
eases out  of  the  question,  (which  we  will  presently  show  how  to 
avert,)  the  peach  may  be  continued  in  full  vigour  and  produc- 
tion in  any  good  soil,  for  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

Let  us  take  a  healthy  tree  in  the  orchard  or  garden,  vol  its 
first  blossoming  year.  It  is  usually  about  6  to  8  feet  high,  its 
well-s'iaped  head  branching  out    about  three  feet*  frwn  the 

*  We  think  lam  headi  ranch  preferable  to  high  ones  on  many  scooonli. 
They  shade  the  root,  which  iraeetB  are  therefoK  ranch  len  liable  to  attaclK.  asi 
tbay  are  more  within  na«h  both  for  pnming  and  gathering. 


Sniid.  It  hu  iMTer  yet  been  trimmed  except  to  regulate  any 
fbnntly  in  its  shape,  snd  this  is  ao  much  the  better. 
At  the  end  of  February  or  aa  early  in  the  spring  as  may  be, 
we  commenoe  pruning.  This  consista  only  of  thortening-in, 
i.  e.  cutting  off  half  the  latt  year's  growth  over  the  whole  out- 
side of  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  also  upon  the  inner  branches. 
As  the  usual  average  growth  is  from  one  t6  two  feet,  we  shall 
necessarily  take  off  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  need  not  be 
done  with  precise  measurement ;  indeed,  the  strongest  shooti 
should  be  shortened  back  moat,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  others, 
and  any  long  or  projecting  limbs  that  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
head  should  be  cut  back  to  a  uniform  length.  This  brings  the 
tree  into  aiwell  rounded  shape.  By  reducing  the  young  wood  one 
half,  we  at  the  same  moment  reduce  the  coming  crop  one  half 
in  number.  The  remaining  half,  receiving  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  tree,  are  of  double  the  size.  The  young  shoots  which  start 
out  abundantly  from  every  part  of  the  tree,  keep  it  well  sup- 

filied  with  bearing  wood  for  the  next  year,  while  the  greater 
luuriance  and  size  of  the  foliage,  as  a  necessa^  consequence, 
produces  laiger  and  higher  flavoured  fruit.*  Thus,  while  we 
have  secured  against  the  prevalent  evil,  an  over  crop— we  have 
also  provided  for  the  full  nourish- 
ment of  the  present  year's  fruit, 
and  induced  a  supply  of  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots  throughout  the  tree,  for 
the  next  season. 

This  course  of  pruning  is  fol- 
lowed regularly,  every  year,  for 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
done  much  more  rapidly  than  one 
would  suppose ;  the  pruned  wounds 
Fig.  310.  Aptach  (roe,  pruned  bg  are  too  small  to  cause  any  gum  to 
lie  iionenue-m  Mode.  flg^  ,   ^^j  jt  jg  done  at  the  close 

of  winter,  when  labour  is  worth  least  to  the  cultivator. 

The  appearuice  of  a  tree  pruned  in  this  way,  after  many 
years  of  bearing,  is  a  very  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  poor 
skeletons  usually  seen.  It  is  in  fact,  a  iine  object,  with  a  thick 
low  bushy  head,  filled  with  healthy  young  wood,  [Fig.  310,] 
and  in  the  summer  with  an  abundance  of  dark  green,  healthy 
foliage,  and  handsome  fruit.  Can  any  intelligent  man  hesitate 
about  adopting  so  simple  a  course  of  treatment  to  secure  such 
valuable  results  1    We  recommend  it  with  entire  confidence  to 


betui^  of  tbs  fn^i  depeiidi  OD  th*  sne  and  Tigour  oT  ihs  leavo.  W(<  haTc  Has 
m  peuh  men  ot  thm  mat  age  lide  br  side,  one  uDpnmad,  and  the  inher  laga- 
hrtf«ikir<awil.n,aiidI>MbbMringabciat  Ibarbiuliela.  Tint  of  Ihe  lutei  «H^ 
hcnwMr.DTdoDH*  tbe  rin,  and  ioeomparabl;  finer. 
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tbe  pnietio(5  of  eTery  man  in  the  oonntiy  that 

peach  tree.     After  he  has  seen  and  tasted  its  good  effects,  we 

do  not  fear  his  laying  it  aside.* 

TVoifttii^  th^  peach  tree  against  walls  or  espaliers  is  hut  little 
practised  in  this  country,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
Espalier  training,  on  a  small  scale,  is  however,  highly  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  persons  desiring  tbb  fruit  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  does  not  succeed  well  as  a  standard. 
Every  where  in  New.England  excellent  crops  may  be  pro. 
duced  in  this  way.  Full  directions  for  training  the  peach  with 
illustrations  are  given  in  page  38. 

Ins£cts  and  diseases.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the 
peach  was  introduced  into  America,  it  was  grown  every  where 
south  of  the  40^  of  latitude,  we  may  say  literally  without  ctd 
tivaticn.  It  was  only  necessary  to  plant  a  stone  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  a  few  years,  and  for  a  long  time,  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  Very  frequently  these  chance  seedlings  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  the  finer  grafted  varieties  were  equally 
luxuriant.  In  our  new  western  lands  this  is  now  true,  excep. 
where  tne  disease  is  carried  from  the  east.  But  in  the  older 
Atlantio  states,  Iwo  maladies  have  appeared  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  which,  because  they  are  little  understood,  have 
rendered  this  fine  fruit  tree  comparatively  short-lived,  and  of 
little  value.     These  are  the  Peach  borer,  and  the  Yellows. 

Tho  Peach  borer,  or  Peach-worm  {JEgeria  exiiiosa.  Say.) 

*  While  this  b  vnng  through  the  prcM  our  attention  m  dfawn  to  the  fbllowii^ 
romarkable  examdea  of  the  good  efiecti  of  regnlar  praning,  which  we  traiwiate 
from  the  leading  French  Journal  of  Horticulture.  We  ask  the  attention  of  our 
readen  to  these  cases,  especially  after  perusing  our  remarks  on  the  Yellows  and 
its  cause. 

"  M.  DuvillieiB  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture,  an  aoeoont  of 
some  old  peach  trees  that  he  had  lately  seen  at  the  Chateau  de  Villiers,  near 
Fert^Alepe  (Seine-et-Oise.)  These  trees,  eight  in  number,  are  growii^f  upon  a 
terrace  wail,  which  they  cover  perfectly,  and  yield  abundant  crops.  The  gardener 
assured  M.  Duviliiers  that  they  had  been  under  his  care  durine  the  thirty  yean 
that  he  had  been  at  the  chateau,  tiiat  ihey  were  as  large  when  be  first  saw  them 
as  at  present,  and  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  lU  least  sixty  years  eld,  Wk  cannot 
dM§bt  (says  the  editor,)  that  it  xb  to  the  annual  pruning  that  ihe$e  peadi  trees  owe 
tku  lonff  lift ;  for  the  peach  trees  that  are  left  to  themsdves  in  the  latitude  of  Paris 
never  b»e  oeyotid  twenty  or  thirif  years.  M.  Duviliiers  gave  the  accurate  meaeure* 
ment  of  the  trunks  and  branches  of  these  trees,  and  stated,  what  it  is  more  inte 
resting  to  know,  that  although  all  their  trunks  are  hollow,  like  those  of  old  wil 
]«W8,  yet  their  vigour  and  fertility  are  still  quite  unimpaired.  {Annales  de  la  So» 
dete  a  Horticulture,  tome  xxx.  p.  53.) 

In  volume  S5,  p.  67  of  the  same  journal,  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  peacV 
tree  in  the  demesne  of  M.  Joubert,  near  Villeneuve-le  Roi,  (d^partement  de 
I'Yonne.)  It  is  trained  against  one  of  the  wings  of  the  mansion^  covers  a  laifpe 
■pace  with  its  branches,  and  the  circumference  of  its  trunk,  taken  at  some  du« 
tance  from  the  ground,  is  two  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  known  to  be,  actuaUy,  of  more 
than  93  years  growth,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  than  100  years  old.  It  le  stili 
in  perfect  heaT:h  and  vigour.  It  is  growing  in  strong  soil,  bat  it  lias  be^n  regu- 
larly subjected  to  an  uniform  and  severe  system  of  proninfr,  equivalent  to  our 
shorteninff'in  mode.  Where  can  any  peach  tree,  of  half  this  ase,  be  iooad  i» 
the  United  States— naturally  a  much  more  fitvourable  eJimale  fyr  it»  tim  thi* 
•f  Fttmoe? 
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doeii  great  mischief  to  this  tree  by  girdling  and  devouring  the 
whole  circle  of  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
when  it  soon  languishes  and  dies. 

The  insect  in  its  perfect  state  is  a  slender,  dark  blue,  four 
winged  moth,  somewhat  like  a  wasp.  It  commences  depositing 
its  eggs  in  the  sofl  and  tender  bark  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
usually  about  the  last  of  June,  but  at  different  times,  from  June 
to  October.  The  egg  hatches  and  becomes  a  small  white  borer 
or  grub,  which  eventually  grows  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and,  afler 
passing  the  winter  in  the  tree,  it  enfolds  itself  in  a  cocoon  under 
or  upon  the  bark,  and  emerges  again  in  a  perfect  or  winged  form 
in  June,  and  commences  depositing  its  eggs  for  another  gene- 
ration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  our  trees  of  this  enemy.  In  fact 
nothing  is  easier  to  him  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  few  moments 
every  season  to  each  tree.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer, 
it  will  be  recollected,  are  deposited  in  the  sofl  portion  of  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Experience  has  conclusively 
proved  that  if  a  small  quantity,  say  half  a  p^ck  of  air-slaked 
lime,  is  heaped  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  at  the  end  of  May 
and  suffered  to  remain  till  October,  the  peach  borer  will  not  at- 
tack it.  It  has  been  tried  most  successfully  in  large  orchards, 
where  the  protected  trees  have  long  remained  sound,  while  those 
unprotected  have  been  speedily  destroyed  by  the  borer.  The 
remedy  undoubtedly  lies  chiefly,  in  covering  the  most  vulner- 
able  portion  of  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  the  insect ;  and 
therefore  persons  have  been  more  or  less  successful  with  ashes, 
charcoal,  clay,  mortar,  and  other  protectives.  But  we  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  air-slaked  Ume  or  asJies,'*  because  these 
more  fully  answer  the  purpose  as  protectives,  and  when  spread 
over  the  surface,  as  they  should  be  every  autumn,  they  form 
the  best  fertilizers  for  the  peach  tree. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  successful  mode,  and  it 
should  not  be  neglected  a  single  season.  Many  careful  and 
rigid  cultivators  prefer  a  regular  examination  of  the  trees  every 
spring  and  autumn.  On  removing  the  earth,  for  a  few  inches, 
the  appearance  of  gum  or  castings  quickly  indicates  where  the 
borer  has  made  his  lodging.  A  few  moments  with  the  knife 
will  then  eradicate  the  insect  for  the  season.  This  is  a  very 
effectual  mode,  but  not,  on  the  whole,  so  simple  or  so  good  as 
the  other,  because  the  tree  is  always  lefl  exposed  to  attack,  and 
to  consequent  injury,  before  the  insect  is  dislodged. 

The  Yellows.  This  rnost  serious  malady  seems  to  belong 
9xclu8ively  to  this  country,  and  to  attack  only  the  peach  tree. 
Although  it  has  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  peach  planter 
Ibr  the  last  thirty  years—- rendering  the  life  of  the  tree  uncer- 
tain, and  frequently  spreading  over  and  destroying  the  orchards 
39"*  *  Bleached  ashes. 
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of  whole  distriots ;  still,  little  is  known  of  its  nature,  and  nothiii| 
with  certainty  of  its  cause.  Many  slight  observers  have  con- 
Ibaoded  it  with  the  effects  of  the  peach-borer,  bat  ail  persons 
who  hare  carefully  examined  it,  know  that  the  two  are  totally 
distinct.  Trees  may  frequently  be  attacked  by  both  the  yel« 
lows  and  the  borer,  but  hundreds  die  of  the  yellows  when  the 
most  minute  inspection  of  the  roots  and  branches  can  discover 
DO  insect  or  visible  cause.  Still,  we  believe  proper  cultivation 
will  entirely  rid  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  this  malady,  and 
this  belief  is  in  part  borne  out  by  experiments  under  our  own 
inspection.  In  order  to  combat  it  successfully  it  is  necessary 
that  the  symptoms  should  be  clearly  understood. 

Sympioms.  The  Yellows  appears  to  be  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, no  external  cause  having  yet  been  assigned  for  it/  Its  in- 
fallible symptoms  are  the  following : 

1.  The  production  upon  the  branches,  of  very  slender  tnry 
BhootSy  a  few  inches  long,  and  bearing  starved,  diminutive  leaves. 
These  shoots  are  not  protruded  from  the  extremities,  but  from 
latent  buds  on  the  main  portions  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  small,  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  natural  size,  and  are  either  pale-yellow  or  destitute  of 
colour. 

2.  The  premature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This  takes  place 
from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  proper  season.  The  first 
season  of  the  disease  it  grows  nearly  to  its  natural  size ;  the 
following  season  it  is  not  more  than  half  or  a  fourth  of  that  size; 
but  it  is  always  marked  externally,  (whatever  may  be  the  natu- 
ral colour)  with  specks  and  large  spots  of  purplish  red.  Inter- 
nally, the  flesh  is  more  deeply  coloured,  especially  around  the 
stone  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  (and  sometimes  the  second 
appears  a  season  in  advance  of  the  first,)  are  undeniable  signs 
of  the  yellows,  and  they  are  not  produced  by  the  attacks  of  the 
worm  or  other  malady.  We  may  add  to  them  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks. 

It  is  established  beyond  question,  that  the  yellows  is  always 
propagated  by  budding  or  grading  from  a  diseased  tree ;  that  the 
stock,  whether  peach  or  almond,  also  takes  the  disease,  and  finally 
perishes ;  and  that  the  seeds  of  the  diseased  trees  produce  young 
trees  in  which  the  yellows  sooner  or  later  break  out.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  peach  budded  on  the  plum  or  apricot  is  also 
Known  to  die  with  the  yellows. 

The  most  luxuriant  and  healthy  varieties  appear  most  liable 
to  it.     Slow  growing  sorts  are  rarely  afiected. 

Very  frequently,  only  a  single  branch,  or  one  side  of  a  tree, 
will  be  affected  the  first  season.  But  the  next  year  it  invaria- 
bly  spreads  through  its  whole  system.  Frequently,  trees  badly 
aifected  will  die  the  next  year.    But  usually  it  will  last,  growing 
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more  and  more  feeble  every  year,  for  several  seasons.    The  root* 
on  digging  up  the  tree,  do  not  appear  in  the  least  diseased. 

The  soil  does  not  appear  materially  to  increase  or  lessen  the 
liability  to  the  Yellows,  though  it  first  originated,  and  is  most  de. 
struct! ve  in  light,  warm,  sandy  soils.  Trees  standing  in  hard 
trodden  places,  as  in,  or  by,  a  frequented  side- walk,  often  outlive 
all  others. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  neai  y  universal  opinion  of  all  orchardists 
that  the  Yellows  is  a  contagious  disease,  spreading  gradually, 
but  certainly,  from  tree  to  tree  through  whole  orchards.  It  was 
conjectured  by  the  late  William  Prince  that  this  takes  place  when 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  contagion  being  carried  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  pollen  by  bees,  and  the  wind.  This  view  is  aques* 
tionable  one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  ex. 
periments  have  been  made  by  dusting  the  pollen  of  diseased 
trees  upon  the  blossoms  of  healthy  ones  without  communicating 
the  Yellows. 

We  consider  the  contagious  nature  of  this  malady  an  unse' 
tied  point.  Theoretically,  we  are  disinclined  to  believe  it,  as  we 
know  nothing  analagous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  to  be  practically  true,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  we  would  base  our  advice  upon  the  supposi* 
tion  that  the  disease  is  contagious.  For  it  is  on'.y  in  those  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  states  where  every  vestige  of  a  tree  showing 
the  YeKows  is  immediately  destroyed,  that  we  have  seen  a  returnf 
of  the  normal  health  and  longevity  of  the  tree.* 

Cause  of  the  Yellows,  No  writer  has  yet  ventured  to  assign 
a  theory,  supported  by  any  facts,  which  would  explain  the  cause  of 
this  malady.  We  therefore  advance  our  opinion  with  some  dif- 
fidence, but  yet  not  without  much  confidence  in  its  truth. 

We  believe  the  malady  called  the  Yellows  to  be  a  constituUonat 
taint  existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  pro- 
duced  in  the  first  place  by  bad  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 

*  The  following  extract  from  some  remarks  oiHRe  Yellows  by  that  carefbl 
observer,  Noves  Darling*  B^.,of  New-Haven,  Ct,  we  recommend  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  thoae  who  think  the  disease  contagpious.  They  do  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate  that  the  disease  spreads  from  a  given  point  of  contagion,  but  breaks  out 
in  spots.  It  is  clear,  to  our  mind,  that  in  this  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases 
Che  disease  was  inhererU  in  the  trees,  they  being  the  seedlings  of  diseased 
parents. 

"  When  the  disease  commences  in  a  garden  or  orchard  containing  a  consider- 
able number  of  trees  it  does  not  atuusk  all  at  once.  It  breaks  out  in  pataiies 
which  are  prmrressively  enlarged,  till  eventnally  all  the  trees  become  victims  to 
the  malady.  Thwi  in  an  orcnaid  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  all  the  trees  were 
healthy  in  18S7.  The  next  year  two  trees  on  the  V3e»t  die  of  the  orchard,  within 
a  rod  o'f  each  other,  took  the  Yellows.  In  1829,  six  trees  on  the  east  tide  of  the  or^ 
chard  were  attacked ;  five  of  them  standing  within  a  circle  of  four  rods  diameter. . 
A  similar  fact  is  now  apparent  in  my  neighbourhood.  A  fine  lot  of  200  young 
trees,  last  year  in  perfect  health,  now  show  disease  in  tw  >  spots  near  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  lot,  Staving  exactly  six  diseased  trees  in  ea.^h  patch  contignous  t» 
each  other ;  while  all  the  other  trees  are  free  from  any  other  marks  of  msMse.** 
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exhausUoo  arising  from  suocessire  orer-crops.  Afterwards  It 
has  been  established  and  perpetuated  by  sowing  tlie  seeds  of  tiie 
enfeebled  tree  either  to  obtain  varieties  or  for  stocks. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  history  of  the  peach  culture 
in  the  United  States.  For  almost  an  hundred  years  after  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  this  country  it  was  largely  cultivated, 
especially  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New^ersey,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  perfect  freedom  from  such  disease,  and  with 
the  least  possible  care.  The  great  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  unexhausted,  and  the  land  occupied  by  orchards  was  seldom 
or  never  cropped.  Most  of  the  soil  of  these  states,  however, 
though  at  first  naturally  rich,  was  light  and  sandy,  and  in 
oourse  of  time  became  comparatively  exhausted.  The  peach 
tree,  always  productive  to  an  excess  in-  this  climate,  in  the  im- 
poverished  soil  was  no  longer  able  to  recruit  its  energies  by  an- 
nual  growth,  and  gradually  became  more  and  more  enfeebled 
and  short-lived.  About  1800,  or  a  few  years  beibre,  attention 
was  attracted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  to  the  sudden 
decay  and  death  of  the  orchards  without  sudden  cause.  Prom 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  the  disease  gradually  extended  to 
New. Jersey,  where,  in  1814,  it  was  so  prevalent  as  to  destroy  a 
considerable  part  of  all  the  orchards.  About  three  or  four  years 
later  it  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  (or  from  1812  to 
1815,)  gradually,  and  slowly,  extending  northward  and  westward, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Its  progress  to  ConuectilSut  was 
taking  place  at  the  same  tinse,  a  few  trees  here  and  there  show- 
ing the  disease  until  it  became  well  known,  (though  not  yet 
fenerally  prevalent,)  throughout  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
fe  W.England. 
It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  though  the  disease  had  been 
considerably  noticed  in  the  Maryland  and  Middle  ^ates,  pre- 
viously, yet  it  was  by  no  means  general  until  about  the  close  of 
the  last  war.  At  this  time  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  bore 
very  high  prices,  and  the  failing  fertility  of  the  peach  orchard 
soils  of  those  states  w^s 'suddenly  still  more  lowered  by  a  heavy 
system  of  cropping  between  the  trees,  without  returning  any 
thing  to  the  soil.  Still  the  peach  was  planted,  produced  a  few 
heavy  crops,  and  declined,  from  sheer  feebleness  and  want  of 
sustenance.  As  it  was  the  custom  with  many  orchardists  to  raise 
their  own  seedling  trees,  and  as  alnriost  all  nurserymen  gathered 
the  stones  indiscriminately  for  stocks,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
stitutional  debility  of  the  parent  tree  would  naturally  be  inherit- 
ed to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  seedlings.  Still  the  system 
of  allowing  the  tree  to  exhaust  itself  by  heavy  and  repeated 
crops  in  a  light  soil  was  adhered  to,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  seedlings,  each  more  enfeebled  than*  the  former,  at  last 
produced  a  completely  sickly  and  feeble  stock  of  peach  trees  in 
those  districts. 
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Tke  great  abundance  of  this  fruit  caused  it  to  find  its  way« 
more  or  less  into  all  the  markets  on  the  sea-coast.  The  stones  of 
the  enfeebled  southern  trees  were  thus  carried  north,  and,  being  es« 
teemed  by  many  better  than  those  of  home  growth,  were  every 
where  more  or  less  planted.  They  brought  with  them  the  en- 
feebled and  tainted  constitution  derived  from  the  parent  stock. 
They  reproduced  almost  always  the  same  disease  in  the  new  soiji 
and  thus,  little  by  little,  the  Yellows  spread  from  its  ori- 
ginal neighborhood,  below  Philadelphia,  to  the  whole  northern 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  Union.  At  this  moment  it  is  slowly, 
but  gradually  moving  w^st ;  though  the  rich  and  deep  soils  of  the 
western  alluvial  bottoms  will,  perhaps,  for  a  considerable  time, 
even  without  care,  overpower  the  original  taint  of  the  trees 
and   stones  received  from  the  east. 

Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  this 
enfeebled  state  of  the  peach  tree,  which  we  call  the  Yellows. 

Every  good  gardener  well  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  raise  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  seedling  plant,  he  must  select  the  seed 
from  a  parent  plant  that  is  itself  decidedly  healthy.  Lindley 
justly  and  concisely  remarks,  "  all  seeds  will  not  equally  pro- 
duce vigorous  seedlings ;  but  the  healthiness  of  the  new  plant 
will  correspond  with  that  of  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  sufficient  to  sow  a  seed  to  obtain  a  given 
plant ;  but  in  all  cases  when  any  importance  is  attached  to  the 
result,  the  plumpest  and  healthiest  seeds  should  be  selected,  if 
the  greatest  vigor  is  required  in  the  seedling,  and  feeble  or  less 
perfectly  fermed  seeds,  when  it  is  desirable  to  check  natural 
luxuriance."* 

.  Again,  Dr.  Van  Mons,  whose  experience  in  raising  seedling 
fruit  trees  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  man,  de- 
clares  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  more  frequently  a  tree  is  repro- 
duced eonHnuausly  from  seed,  the  more  feeble  and  short-lived  ia 
the  seedling  produced. 

.  Still  more,  we  all  know  that  certain  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion, or  habit,  can  be  propagated  by  grafting,  by  slips,  and  even 
by  seeds.  Thus  the  variegaUd  foliage,  which  is  a  disease  of 
some  sorts,  is  propagated  for  ever  by  budding,  and  the  disposition 
to  mildew  of  some  kinds  of  peaches,  is  continued  almost  always 
in  the  seedlings.  That  the  peach  tree  is  peculiarly  constant  in 
any  constitutional  variation,  the  Nectarine  is  a  well  known 
proof.  That  fruit  tree  is  only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  peach, 
and  yet  it  is  continually  reproduced  with  a  smooth  skin  from 
seed. 

Is  it  not  evident,  from  these  premises,  that  the  amstani  sowing 
rf  the  seeds  of  an  enfeebled  stock  of  peaches  tooiUd  naturally 
produce  a  sicldy  and  diseased  race  of  trees.     Ihe  seedlings 

*  Theory  of  Horticulturt 
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will  at  lint,  often  appear  healthy,  wheu  the  parent  had  beet 
only  partially  diseased,  but  the  malady  will  sooner  or  later 
abow  itself,  and  especially  when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce 
an  over-crop. 

That  poor  soil,  and  over-bearing,  will  produce  great  debility  in 
any  fruit  tree,  is  too  evident  to  need  much  illustration.  Even 
the  apple,  that  hardiest  orchard  tree,  requires  a  whole  year  to  re- 
cover fiom  the  exhaustion  of  its  powers  caused  by  a  full  crop. 
The  great  natural  luxuriance  of  the  peach  enables  it  to  lay  in  new 
fruit  buds  while  the  bra^iches  are  still  loaded  with  fruit,  and 
thus,  except  in  strong  soil,  if  left  to  itselT  it  is  soon  enfeebled.* 

There  are  some  facts,  in  our  every  day  observation,  which 
may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  theory.  In  the  first  place, 
the  varieties  of  this  tree  always  most  subject  to  this  disease 
are  the  ffellam  peaches  ;  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  also  produce 
the  heaviest  crops.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  victims,  when 
the  disease  first  appeared,  were  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white  fleshed  kinds  (those  white  and  red  ex- 
temally^  are  much  more  rarely  attacked  ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  never.  They  are  generally  less  vigourous,  and  bear 
more  moderate  crops.  And  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  cer- 
tain fine  old  sorts,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar, mildewed  appearance,  (such  as  the  old  Red  Rareripe,  the 
Early  Anne,  dsc.,)  which  seems  to  check  the  growth  without  im- 
pairing the  health,  are  rarely,  if  ever  attacked  by  the  Yellows. 
Slow  growing,  and  moderately  productive  sorts,  like  the  Nut- 
meg peaches,  are  almost  entirely  exempt.  We  know  an  orchard 
in  the  adjoining  county,  where  every  tree  has  gradually  died 
with  the  Yellows,  except  one  tree  which  stood  in  the  centre. 
It  is  the  Red  Nutmeg,  and  is  still  in  full  vigour.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  these  sorts  often  decay  and  suddenly  die,  but  we  be- 
lieve chiefly  from  the  neglect  which  allows  them  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  Peach  Borer.  Indeed  the  frequency  with  which  the  Borer 
has  been  confounded  with  the  Yellows  by  ignorant  observers, 
renders  it  much  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  contagious  nature  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  may  be  said,  in  objection  to  these  views,  that  a  disease  which 
is  only  an  enfeeblement  of  the  constitution  of  a  tree,  would  not 
be  suflicient  to  alter  so  much  its  whole  nature  and  duration  as 
the  Yellows  has  done  that  of  the  peach.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  debility  produced  in  a  single  generation  of  trees,  proba- 
bly would  not  have  led  to  such  effects,  or  to  any  settled  form  of 
constitutional  disease.  But  it  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  bad  management  is  to  a  great  extent  going  on  to  this  day, 
the  whole  country  over.     Every  year,  in  the  month  of  August* 

*  The  miserably  enfeebled  state  of  some  kinds  af  pears  on  the  sea-coast,  arittng 

torn  unsuitable  climate  and  tlte  continual  propugarion  by  grafting  frran  iher 

tebilitated  stock,  is  only  a  fiur  parallel  to  the  YeUows  in  the  peach  tree. 
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the  season  of  early  peaches,  thousands  of  bushels  of  fruif,  show< 
ing  the  infallible  symptoms  of  the  Yellows— -a  spotted  skin,  &o.. 
are  exposed  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  New. York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Every  year  more  or  less  of  the  stones  of  these 
peaches  are  planted,  to  produce,  in  their  turn,  a  generation  of 
diseased  Crees,  and  every  successive  generation  is  even  more 
feeble  and  sickly  than  the  last  I  Even  in  the  north,  so  feeble 
has  the  stock  become  in  many  places,  that  an  excessive  crop  of 
fine  fruit  is  but  too  frequently  followed  by  the  Yellows.  In  this 
total  absence  of  proper  care  in  the  selection  both  of  the  seed 
and  the  trees,  followed  by  equal  negligence  of  good  cultivation, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  peach  has  become  a  tree  comparatively 
difRcult  to  preserve,  and  proverbially  short-lived  ! 

Abroad,  it  is  well  known  that  the  peach  is  always  subjected  to 
a  regular  system  of  pruning,  and  is  never  allowed  to  produce  an 
over-crop.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  both  that  the  Yellows 
should  never  have  originated  there,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  number  of  American  varieties  of  this  fruit  that  have  been 
repeatedly  sent  to  England  and  are  now  growing  there,  the  disease 
has  never  extended  itself,  or  been  communicated  to  other  trees, 
or  even  been  recognized  by  English  or  French  horticulturists. 
We  must  confess  these  facts  appear  to  us  strong  proofs  in  fa- 
vour of  our  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  malady. 

Remedy  for  the  Yellows.  It  may  seem  to  many  persons  a 
difficult  task  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  wide  spread  a  malady  as  this, 
yet  we  are  confident  that  a  little  perseverance  and  care  will  cer- 
tainly  accomplish  it.  In  the  present  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its 
contagious  nature,  it  is  much  the  wisest  course  to  reject  'Uhe 
benefit  of  the  doubt,"  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  so.  We 
know  at  the  present  moment  several  gardens,  where  the  trees 
are  maintained  in  good  health  by  immediately  rooting  out  and 
destroying  every  tree  as  soon  as  it  shows  marked  symptoms  of 
the  malady. 

1.  We  would  therefore  commeqce  by  exterminatiog,  root  and 
branch,  every  tree  which  has  the  Yellows.  And  another  tree 
should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  spot  without  a  lapse  of  several 
years,  or  a  thorough  removal  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  select  seeds  for  plant- 
ing from  perfectly  healthy  trees.  Nurserymen  to  secure  this 
should  gather  them  from  the  latest  ripening  varieties,  or  procure 
them  from  districts  of  the  country  where  the  disease  is  not 
known. 

3.  So  far  we  have  aimed  only  at  procuring  a  healthy  stock  of 
rees.     The   most  impoPtant  matter  remains  to  be  stated — hom 

topreMrve  them  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  answer  to  this  is  emphatically  as  follows ;  pursne  steadily, 
from  the  first  hearing  year,  the  shortening-in  system  of  pruning, 
already  explained.     This  will  at  once  secure  your  trees  against 
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the  pombflHy  of  orer-bearing,  and  its  exmaeqaences^  and  i&am. 
tains  tbem  in  ^^jgoQ'  uid  prodoctireness  for  a  long  time.*  It 
willy  in  short,  e&ctnally  prevent  the  Yellows  where  it  does  not 
alrMdy  exist  in  the  tree.  To  whoever  will  follow  these  pie- 
eaotionsy  pursue  this  mode  of  cultivation^  and  adopt  at  the 
same  time  the  remedy  for  the  Borer,  alre&dy  suggested,  we 
will  confidently  insure  healthy,  vigourous,  long-livcSi  trees*  and 
the  finest  fruit  Will  any  reasonable  man  say  that  so  fine  a 
fruit  as  the  peach  does  not  fully  merit  them  ? 

Whether  the  system  of  shortening-in,  and  careful  culture,  will 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  the  Yellows  when  constituticmally 
Mlenf  in  the  tree  we  will  not  yet  undertake  to  say.  A  few  more 
experiments  will  prove  this.  In  slight  cases  of  the  disease  we 
believe  that  it  may.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain  ;  it 
has  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  reclaim  trees  in  which  the  malady 
bad  once  broken  out.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  well  at- 
tested case  of  its  cure,  after  this  stage,  by  any  means  what 
ever. f  Such  cases  have  indeed  been  reported  to  us,  and  pub 
lished  in  the  journals,  but,  where  investi^ted,  they  hav(< 
proved  to  have  been  trees  sufiering  by  the  effects  of  the  ioret 
only. 

A  planter  of  peach  trees  must,  even  with  care,  expect  to  se«« 
a  few  cases  of  Yellows  occasionally  appear.  The  malady  in 
too  widely  extended  to  be  immediately  vanquished.  Occasion- 
ally,  trees  having  the  constitutional  taint  will  show  themselves 
where  least  suspected,  but  when  the  peach  is  once  properly 
cultivated,  these  will  every  day  beconae  more  rare  until  the  ori. 
ginal  health  and  longevity  of  this  fruit  tree  is  again  established. 

The  Curl  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  malady  which 
often  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree.  It  usually  appears 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June.  The  leaves  curl  up,  become 
thickened  and  swollen,  with  hollows  on  the  under,  and  reddish 
swellings  on  the  upper  side,  and  finally,  afler  two  or  three  weeks, 
fall  off.  They  are  then  succeeded  by  a  new,  and  healthy  crop 
of  foliage.  This  malady  is  caused  by  the  punctures  of  very 
minute  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  {Aphis  Persicaf),  which  attack  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Although  it  does  not  appear  mate- 
rially to  injure  either  the  tree  (or  the  crop,)  yet  it  greatly  dis- 
figures it   for  a  time.     In  orchards,  perhaps  few  persons  will 

*  The  following  remarki,  durectly  in  point,  are  from  Loudon's  laet  work. 
*'  l*he  eflbct  of  thorteninff  the  shoofiMyf  the  peach  ii  not  merely  to  throw  more 
tap  into  the  fVait,  but  to  add  vigour  to  the  tree  generally,  by  ioereaain^  the  power 
of  the  roots  relatively  to  the  branches.  The  peach  beinff  a  ehort-hved  tree,  il 
ka»  been  ju$tljf  remarked  by  Mr.  Tkompean,  were  it  aUowedio  expend  aU  Us  aceu- 
nudated  sap  every  year,  it  would  soon  exhaust  us^fand  die  of  old  ageJ*  Saburben 
Horticulturist. 

t  Ail  the  speeiftc  applications  to  the  root  of  such  substances  as  salt,  ley,  brine. 
■al^Mtre*  urine,  &c.,  recommended  for  this  disease,  are  founded  on  their  good 
effects  when  applied  against  the  borer.  They  have  not  beei  found  of  ar  r  w«# 
for  the  Yellows. 
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trouble  themselves  to  destroy  the  insect,  but  in  gardens,  it  is 
much  better  to  do  so.  A  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  or  strong 
Rof)  soap  and  water,  with  some  tobacco  stems  boiled  in  it,  and 
the  whole  applied  to  the  branches  from  below,  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine,  will  soon  rid  the  tree  of  the  insects  for  one  or 
njore  years.  It  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  a  third 
grown,  and  will  seldom  need  repeating  the  same  season. 

Varieties.  The  variety  of  fine  peaches  cultivated  abroad  is 
about  fifty  ;  and  half  this  number  embraces  all  that  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  generally  cultivated  in  Europe.  Innumerable 
seedlings  have  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  the  highest  excellence.  One  or  two  of  our  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues enumerate  over  an  hundred  kinds,  chiefly  of  native  ori. 
gin.  Half  of  these  are  second  rate  sorts,  or  merely  local  varie- 
t^s  of  no  superiour  merit,  and  others  are  new  names  for  old 
sorts  or  seedlings  newly  produced,  and  differing  in  no  essential 
respects  from  old  varieties.  It  is  very  desirable  to  reduce  the 
collection  of  peaches  to  reasonable  limits,  because,  as  this  fruit 
neither  offers  the  same  variety  of  flavour,  or  the  extent  of  season 
as  the  apple  and  pear,  a  moderate  number  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  is  in  every  respect  bet- 
ter than  a  great  variety,  many  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
second  rate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  our  American  varieties,  of 
the  first  quality,  have  proved  second  rate  in  England.  This  is 
owing  to  the  comparative  want  of  sun  and  heat  in  their  climate. 
Indeed  our  finest  late  peaches  will  not  ripen  at  all  except  under 
glass,  and  the  early  varieties  are  much  later  than  with  us.  On 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  best  European  sorts  are  finer  here 
than  in  England,  and  we  have  lately  endeavoured  to  introduce 
all  of  the  foreign  sorts  of  high  quality,  both  with  the  view  of 
improving  our  collection,  and  because  we  believe  they  are  gene- 
rally purer  and  healthier  in  constitution  than  many  of  our  own 
native  kinds. 

In  the  description  of  peaches  and  nectarines  the  form,  and  out- 
lines,  of  many  kinds  are  so  nearly  similar  that  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  characteristics  to  distinguish  the  varieties.  The 
two  most  natural  classes  into  which  the  kinds  of  this  fruit  are 
divided,  are  free-stones,  and  cHng-sUmes,  (melters  and  pavies, 
of  the  English ;)  the  flesh  of  the  former  parting  freely  from  the 
stone,  that  of  the  latter  adhering. 

Next  to  this  the  istrongest  natural  distinction  is  found  in  the 
haves  of  the  peach.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  certain  kinds 
are  always  found  small  glands,  either  round  and  regular,  or  ob« 
long  and  irr^ular,  while  the  leaves  of  certain  other  kinds  have 
no  glands,  but  are  more  deeply  cut  or  serrated  on  the  mai^in. 
These  peculiarities  of  the  foliage  are  constant,  and  they  aid  uc 
greatly  in  reoognizing  a  variety  by  forming  three  d  stincf 
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lit-  "'■ 

,  nx.  1.  Leaves  sernited  and  nrithota  glands,  Fig- 
xii,  a.  2.  Leavei  with  small  round,  or  globote  gUtndt ;  b. 
S.  Learea  with  la^e  irregular,  renxfor^  gia^ds  ;  e. 

Thia  diatinction  of  leaves  is  valuable,  because  it  not  only  as- 
aiata  ua  when  we  have  the  fruit  before  ua,  but  it  may  be  referred 
to,  for  the  sake  of  verifying  an  opinion,  at  any  time  during  the 
teaaon  of  foliage. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  characteristics  to  be  found  in 
ibe  Itlottemi  which  is  constant  and  valuable  ;  though  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  leaves,  because  it  can  only  be  referred 
(o  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring.  The  blossoms  afR>rd  two  well 
marked  suij-divisions ;  Isl,  Large  flowers,  always  red  in  the 
centre,  and  pale  at  the  mai^in  ;  3d,  email  flowers,  tinged  with 
dark  at  the  margin.* 

The  most  dealrable  peaches  for  market  growers  in  tbn 
country  are  very  early,  and  very  late  kinds.  These  command 
double  the  t>rioe  in  marhet  of  kinds  ripening  at  the  middle  sea- 
son. For  New-Engl&nd,  and  the  north,  only  the  earliest  kinds 
are  desirable,  as  the  late  ones  seld(Hn  mature  well. 

We  shall  divide  peaches  into  three  classes.  1.  Freesbme 
Peaches  with  pale  fieth.  2.  Freertone  peaches  with  cieep  yelltm 
fiak.     :t.  Clingrtone  Peaches. 


*  LiDd[ey  maka  « 
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CfaM  J.    Freestone  Peaches,  toUh  pale  Jlesk, 


1.  Acton  Scott.    Lind.  Thomp* 

The  Aoton  SooU,  an  English  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight, 
Is  one  of  his  cross  bred  seedlings,  between  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Red  Nutmeg.  It  is  an  excellent  early  fruit,  and  will  thrive 
and  ripen  well  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  rather 
narrow  and  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  shallow  suture.  Skin 
rather  woolly,  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  marbled,  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  pale  quite  to  the  stone,  melting,  sugary  and 
rich,  with  sometimes  a  slight  bitter  flavour.  Middle  of  August. 
Flowers  large. 

2.irAsT0B.    Floy. 

An  American  peach,  which  originated  in  New. York,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.     It  is  good,  but  hardly  first  rate. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  ;  rather  flattened, 
or  broad,  and  slightly  sunk  at  the  top,  suture  well  marked. 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  Stone 
small.  Flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  fla- 
vour.     Kipens  the  last  week  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

8.  Bbllegabde.  §  O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Galande.  )  NotM.  and  ike 

Noir  de  Montreuil.  >     F^rentk. 
Violettd  HAtiTe.  1  of  many     Brentford  MignoniM. 

Vioiette  flAUve  GroMe.  i£ngfuA      RoiuOd't  Mignonne. 

Flrench  Royal  GeoTge.  i  gardens.      Lam  Holet 

Smooth  leaded  Rofal  George.  J  Eany  Gmilande,  iqftome,) 

Early  Royal  Gaorge.  >  meorne»f  iffaoms 
Bed  Magdalen.         )     Amsrioan  gardmg. 

This  very  excellent  French  peach  is  the  erne  most  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Montreuil  growers,  who  supply  the  Paris 
markets,  and  it  is  equally  valued  by  the  English.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicious  fruits  here. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round  and  regular, 
the  suture  shallow,  the  top  slightly  hollowed,  and  having  a  little 
projecting  point.  Skin  pale  yellowish^reen,  with  a  rich  red 
cheek,  often  streaked  with  darker  purple.  Flesh  slightly  mark 
ed  with  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  very  melting,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  rather  large.  Bndof  August^ 
and  first  of  September.     Flowers  small. 


4.  BsarooiT*  § 

ibwoofft  ■  Moris. 

BtavoQrt*!  SMdIiBg  Meter.    Jtof. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious  of  American  peaohesi 
and  one  of  the  favourite  sorts  for  garden  cultiyation.  It  was 
raised  some  years  ago  by  Henry  Breroort,  Esq.,  of  New. York. 
Mr.  Floy  describes  this,  in  his  edition  of  Lindley,  as  a  small 
fruit     It  is  almost  always  large  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  bears 

Tlar,  moderate  crops, 
saves  with  uniform  glands.  Fruit  medium  or  lai^,  round 
and  rather  broad,  with  a  distinct  suture,  deep  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  yellowish- white,  often  a  little  dingy,  with  a  bright  red 
cheek.  Flesh  rather  firm,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  rich,  sugary 
mud  high  flavoured.    First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

5.  BsLLB  DX  YiTRT.     Duh.  Lind«  Thomp. 

Admiimble  Tardive. 
Bellk.    MUL 

This  is  not  the  Belle  de  Vitry  of  most  of  our  gardens,  which 
is  the  Early  Adndrahle.  It  is  quite  distinct  also,  from  the  Late 
Admrahle  ;  but  is  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  described  by  Duhamel, 
and  is  a  very  firm  fleshed  and  excellent  French  variety,  little 
Icnown  in  this  country. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  size,  rathei 
broad,  with  a  deep  suture,  the  top  depressed.  Skin  pale  yel« 
lowisii-white,  tinged  and  marbled  with  bright  and  dull  red. 
Flesh  rather  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy  and  rich. 
Ripens  here  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

6.  Barrjnoton.     p.  Mag.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Bockingfaam  Mignoaiia. 
Colooei  Aiwiar** 

A  handsome,  very  fine,  and  very  hardy  English  peach.  The 
ti*ee  is  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  fruit  ripens  at  the  medium 
season,  about  a  week  after  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  inclining 
to  ovate,  and  rather  pointed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderate  suture 
on  one  side.  Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  deep  red,  mar« 
bled  cheek.  Flesh  but  slightly  tinged  with  red  at  the  stone^ 
melting,  juicy,  very  rich,  and  of  the  first  quality.  Stone  rug 
jady  dark  brown.    Beginning  of  September.    Flowers  large* 
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7.   CUNTON. 

A  native  yariety,  of  second  rate  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round* 
ish,  a  little  depressed  at  the  top,  but  nearly  without  suture* 
Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  red  cheek  marked  by  broken 
stripes  of  dull  red.  Flesh  scarcely  stained  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowern  large. 

8.  Colb's  Early  Rfi]>» 

A  new  American  peach,  r^hich  ii  a  very  fruitful  and  excel- 
lent variety,  for  market  culture. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round, 
ish,  with  but  little  suture.  Skin  pule  in  the  shade^  but  nearly 
all  covered  with  red,  becoming  dark  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Flesh  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  very  sprightly.  Beginning,  to 
the  middle  or  Augiist.     Flowers  small. 

9.  CooLEDGs's  FAyauBiT£.§    Man.  Ken. 

Cooledge's  Early  Red  Rareripe 

This  most  popular  early  New  England  peach,  was  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  J.  Cooledge,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  It  is 
unusually  productive,  and  a  very  bright  coloured,  handsome 
peach,  of  excellent  quality ;  and  its  hardiness  renders  it  valu* 
able  at  the  north. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  (the 
suture  prominent  at  the  top  only),  but  rather  the  largest  on  one 
side.  Skin  clear  smooth  white,  with  a  fine  crimson  mottled 
cheek.  Flesh  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  an^ 
high  flavour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

10.  Chancellor.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Chancelli^,  var.  O.  Duh.  Stewart's  Late  Oalande 

Noisette.  Edgar's  Late  Melting. 

Late  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  is  a  celebrated  French  peach,  long  cultivated 
and  highly  esteemed  abroad.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  M.  de  Seguier,  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of  France. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  large,  oval,  with  a  well 
marked  suture.   Skin  pale  yellowish- white,  with  a  dark  crimson 
cheek.     Flesh  very  deep  red  next  the  stone,  melting,  and  pos- 
sessing a  rich,  vinous  flavour.     Stone  oblong.     Middle  of  Sep 
tember.     Flowers  small. 
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11.  Double  Moivtaokb.§    Lind.  Thomp. 

« 

Double  Mountain 

Montagne. 

Montaub^. 

A  tiigh  flavoured  and  beautiful  peaoh,  much  resembling  the 
Noblesse.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  a  favourite  variety 
with  the  English  gardeners.  We  think  it  one  of  the  finest 
peaches  in  this  climate. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  but  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green- 
ish-white, with  a  sofl-red  cheek,  which  is  marbled  with  darker 
red  at  maturity.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  very  delicate  and 
melting,  with  a  plentiful  and  high  flavoured  juice.  Stone  ovate 
and  rugged.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

12.  Druid  Hill.§ 

This  new  freestone  peach,  of  splendid  size,  high  flavour,  and 
very  late  maturity,  we  think  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  ac- 
quisitions to  our  gardens.  It  was  originated  about  six  years 
^g^i  hy  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Druid  Hill,  near  Baltimore, 
and  we  named  the  variety  after  his  country  seat,  where  may  be 
found  one  of  the  largest  collections,  not  only  of  peaches,  but  all 
other  fine  fruits,  in  Maryland.  We  know  no  other  late  free- 
stone  variety  which  equals  it  in  flavour  and  size.  The  tree  is 
unusually  vigorous,  the  shoots  and  leaves  very  large,  and  it 
bears  abundantly.  The  very  late  season  of  its  maturity  renders 
it  valuable,  as  most  of  the  luscious  sorts  are  then  gone. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
the  cavity  at  the  stalk  rather  narrow,  the  suture  very  slight, 
and  the  swollen  point  distinct,  but  scarcely  prominent.  Skin 
pale  greenish. white,  clouded  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh 
greenish. white,  purple  at  the  stone,  very  juicy,  and  melting,  with 
an  exceedingly  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  long  and 
rather  compressed,  much  furrowed.  Ripens  from  the  20th  of 
Septeiaber  to  the  1st  of  October.     Flowers  small. 

13.  Early  Anne.     Lind.  Thomp. 

Anne.    Lang,  Forsyth, 
Green  Nutmeg. 

The  Early  Anne  is  an  old  and  familiar  English  sort.  It  is 
•he  first  peach  of  any  value  that  ripens,  the  Red  and  White 
Nutmegs  being  too  small,  and  of  indlflerent  flavour ;  and  the 
Early  Anne,  itself,  is  so  inferior  to  the  Early  Tillotson  (whiofa 
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ripens  at  the  same  time),  that  it  will  soon  scarcely  be  ci  Jti/ated; 
except  by  amateurs.     The  tree  is  of*  slender  growth. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  round. 
Skin  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  sofl,  melting,  sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour.  Last 
of  July,  and  first  of  August.     Flowers  large,  nearly  white. 

14.  Early  Tillotson.§ 

The  Early  Tillotson  is  coq^idered  by  many  persons  one  of 
the  best  of  the  very  early  freestone  peaches.  It  is  a  variety 
from  central  New  York,  first  introduced  to  notice  by  our 
friend,  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

It  ripens  early  in  August,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Early 
York,  Royal  George,  and  the  other  very  choice  early  kinds, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  the  Early  Anne.  It  is  much  higher 
flavoured  than  any  peach  that  ripens,  except  the  true  Early 
York,  and  as  a  garden  variety,  is  entitled  to  considerable  favour. 
The  tree  grows  slowly  when  young,  but  freely  and  more  vigor- 
ously afterwards,  and  is  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  It  is  very 
hardy,  but  a  good  deal  inclined  to  mildew  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots— *a  drawback  to  its  culture. 

Leaves  deeply  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium 
size,  round.  Skin  nearly  covered  with  red,  the  ground-colour 
— ^pale  yellowish-white,  being  thickly  dotted  with  red,  and  the 
exposed  cheek  being  a  dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  to  which,  though  a  freestone,  it  partially  adheres  :  melt- 
ing, juicy,  with  a  rich,  highly  excellent  flavour.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

15.  Early  York. 

Large  Early  York. 

The  Early  York  has  long  been  the  most  popular  of  early 
fieaches  in  this  country.  It  is  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the 
(true)  Royal  George,  more  melting  and  juicy,  though  not  quite 
80  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  In  unfavourable 
soil,  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  a  little  liable  to  mildew ;  but 
the  tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive.  There  are  one  or  two 
newer  seedlings  raised  from  this,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
in  New  Jersey,  which  are  rather  more  thrifly  for  the  orchard, 
but  do  not  possess  the  high  Jlavour  of  the  old  Kind.  They  are 
easily  known  from  it  by  the  absence  of  glands  in  the  leaves  and 
by  the  large  flowers  of  the  true  sort.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Red  Rareripe,  which  is  large,  broader,  deeply  marked  witb 
a  suture,  later  in  ripening,  and  richer  flavoured. 
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LeftTei  serratedy  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size^ 
roundish,  inclining  a  little  to  ovate,  with  a  slight  suture  only. 
8kin  very  thin,  pale  red  thickly  dotted  over  a  pale  ground,  in 
the  shade,  but  quite  dark  red  in  the  sun.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
remarkably  tender  and  melting,  full  of  rich,  sprightly  juice. 
Ripens  about  the  18th  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

16.  Early  Nbwington  Fsbbstoivb.^ 

^SS'§^^:]cf,fnan„  ^m.  ganUns. 

This  is  a  large,  and  exceedingly  high-flavoured,  early  peach ; 
indeed,  we  consider  it  without  a  superior,  at  its  season.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  Newingtons,  which  are  clings,  and 
rather  late,  while  this  is  early,  and  generally  parts  from  the 
stone,  though  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  the  fruit  on 
the  same  tree  adheres  partially,  or  wholly  to  the  stone ;  and 
this  peculiarity  (common,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  but  one  other 
kind)  is  one  of  its  constant  characteristics.  It  has  been  cultivated 
here  and  disseminated,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  an  American  variety.  The  tree  is  only  a  moderate 
bearer.  Leaves  with  globooe  glands.  Fruit  rather  lai^, 
round,  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  one-half  the  fruit  always  the 
larger.  Skin  pale  yellowish-white,  dotted  and  streaked  with 
red,  the  cheek  a  rich  red.  Flesh  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  to 
which  many  particles  adhere.  If  not  fully  ripe,  it  has  the 
habit  of  a  cling.  Flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous 
flavour.  Ripens  directly  after  the  Early  York,  about  the  24th 
of  August.    Flowers  small. 

17.  Eaelt  Swebt  Wat£r.$    Floy.  Thomp. 

Sweet  Water. 

Large  American  Nutmeg 

A  very  early,  and  very  agreeable  white  peach,  among  the 
best  of  its  season,  as  it  ripens  early  in  August,  not  long  after 
the  Early  Anne,  and  ten  days  or  more  before  the  EUtrly  York. 
It  is  an  American  peach,  raised  from  a  stone  of  the  Eariy 
Anne.  It  is  so  much  larger  and  superior  to  the  Early  Anne^ 
or  any  of  the  Nutmeg  peaches,  that  it  has  almost  drmn  them 
out  of  our  gardens.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  productive,  with 
pale  shoots,  and  nearly  white  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium '  size, 
sometimes  large,  roundish,  with  It  slight  suture.  Skin  pale 
white,  very  seldom  with  a  faint  blush  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  white,  slightly  stained  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet, 
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and  oi  very  agreeable  flavour.     Bipe  about  the  6th  of  August. 
Stone  small.     Flowers  large. 

18.  Empbeor  of  Russia.    Floy.  Thomp. 

Cut-Leaved.  Serrated. 

New  Cut-Leaved.  Unique. 

A  very  rieb  and  fine-flavoured  peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Floy,  in 
1812.  Its  growth  is  slow,  and  its  shoots  are  inclined  to  be- 
come mildewed.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  here,  but  is  an 
admirable  sort  in  the  Western  States.  The  leaves  are  very 
deeply  cut,  or  serrated  on  the  edges. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
broad,  with  one-half  more  swollen  than  the  other.  Skin  downy^ 
dull  yellowish-white,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  rather  firm,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Last  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

19.  Early  AnmiEABLE.    Lind.  Thomp. 

Admirable. 

L'Admirable. 

Belle  de  Vitry,  {Ban  Jardinier,) 

A  very  excellent  French  peach,  wrongly  known  by  many 
I'n  this  country  as  the  Belle  de  Vitry,  which  is  ai  distinct 
variety.     We  find  it  early,  and  very  prolific. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  not  quite  round.  Skin 
pale  yellowish-white,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  red  next 
the  stone,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  good,  riohy  sweet  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  large. 

to.  FAyoTTKiTS.    Coxe. 
Favourite  Red. 

A  capital  orchard  fruit,  of  lai^e  size,  hardy  and  a  most 
abundant  bearer.  It  is  a  very  good  native  peach,  though  not  oi 
high  flavour. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands,  often  with  none.  Fruit 
large,  oblong  or  oval.  Skin  wlute,  rather  downy,  much  cover- 
ed with  red,  which  becomes  a  very  dark  red,  when  fully  exposed 
va  the  sun.  Flesh  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  firm,  but  juicy,  with 
a  goodi  vinous,  but  not  rich  flavour.  Second  week  in  Septem- 
ber.    Fbwers  small. 
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31.  Fox's  SsEDUNa. 

A  good  and  productive  late  peach,  a  natiTe  of  New.Jemy. 

Leavei  with  globose  glanda.  Fruit  round,  a  little  compresMd^ 
cavity  at  tiie  stalk  narrow.  Skin  white  with  a  red  cheek. 
Fleah  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  good.  Middle  of  Septembw. 
Flowers  small. 

22.  Geosoe  the  Fouxte.  §    Floy.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Thi*  is  certainly  the  moat  popular  peach  for  garden  culture 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  large,  bears  regular  tfnd  abundant 
crow,  is  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  the  tree  ia  unusually  hardy 
and  rigorous,  succeeding  well  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
garden  should  be  without  it.  The  original  tree  stood,  not 
long  since,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gill,  Broad  street,  New- York. 

Leaves  large,  with  globose  glands,  often  obscure.  Fruit 
large,  round,  deeply  divided  by  a  broad  suture,  and  one-half 
a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale,  yellowish  wliite,  finely 
dotted  with  bright  red,  and  deepening  into  a  rich  dark  red  cheek 
on  one  side.  Flesh  pale,  marked  with  red  at  the  stone  (which  ia 
small),  roel ting,  very  juicy,  with  a  remarkably  rich  1 
Savour.     Ripens  the  last  of  August.    Flower*  small. 


2S.  Grossk  Miosonnb.  §  O.  Duh.  Lind.  lltomp. 

Vineiue  de  Fromentio 
MienoDDe. 
Veloatie  de  Metle>. 


Ro^  Kenmiuton. 
Gnmwoad'*  Royal  Geor^. 

New  RotbI  George. 

Large  French  Mignonne. 
French  Mignoane. 
Swiw  Mignonne. 
Puple  Arant 
Earlr  Purple  Arant 
Early  May. 
Early  Vineyard. 


Pourprie  de  Normandie. 
Belle  Beaut*. 
BeUe  Baurae. 
La  Royal  {offomt.) 
Pourpree  Hklive  (q/jMH.) 
Ronald'!  Seedling  Galande^ 
Royal  SuTcreign. 
Superb  Royal. 

The  Groose  Mignonne  is  certainly  the  "  world  renowned  "  of 
peaches.  In  France,  its  native  country,  in  England,  in  Ame- 
rica, in  abort  everywhere,  it  ia  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
licious of  varieties.  It  is  a  good  and  regular  bearer,  a  large 
and  handsonte  fruit,  is  a  favourite  for  those  who  have  to  grow  - 
peaches  under  glass,  and  ripens  the  best  crops  even  in  a  rather 
unfavourable  climate,  like  that  of  Boston.  The  great  number 
of  names  by  which  it  is  known  abroad  (and  we  have  not  quoted 
all)  proves  the  universality  of  its  cultivation. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.     Fruit  large  roundish,  always 
somewhat  depressed  and  mariced  with  a  hollow  sutun  at  the 
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top.  Skin  pale  greenbh  yelloM^  mottled  with  red,  and  having 
a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  marked  with  r&d 
at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  very  rich,  high,  villous  ila« 
vour.  Stcne  small,  and  very  rough.  Middle  of  Aufi;ust,  before 
the  Royal  George.     Flowers  large. 

24.  Hainss'  Earlt  Red. 

An  early  peach,  newly  originated  in  New-Jersey,  of  very 
fine  flavour,  and  so  hardy  and  productive  as  to  be  a  popular 
orchard  fruit. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands,  fruit  of  medium  size,  round,  de» 
pressed  at  the  top,  with  a  well-marked  suture  extending  round 
the  fruit,  one  half  larger  than  the  other.  Skin  pale  white 
marked  with  red,  and  nearly  covered  with  deep  red.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  sweet  and  well  flavoured. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

25.  Eenbick's  ELbath.    Ken. 
Freestone  Heath. 

A  large,  showy,  oblong  peach,  often  growing  to  the  largest  size, 
and  a  very  hardy  tree,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  only 
second  rate.  This  sort,  which  is  a  native  of  New-England,  is 
vigorous,  and  bears  large  crops.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
celebrated  Heath  Cling. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  with 
a  slight  suture,  and  a  small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin 
pale  greenish  white,  with  a  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  a  little  coarse,  melting,  quite  juicy, 
with  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  Middle  of  September.  Flowera 
small. 

26.  Late  Admibable.  §   Lind.    Thomp. 


Royale.    O.  Buh 
1a  Royale. 
P^he  Royale. 
Bourdine. 
Boudin. 
Narboxme. 


T^on  de  Venus. 

French  Bourdine 

Judd's  Melting. 

Motteux^s. 

Pourpree  Tardive.  >  incorrectly 

Late  Purple.  5   of  some. 


•*  The  Late  Admirable,"  sjiys  Mr.  Thompson,  "  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  late  peaches,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection," 
au  opinion  in  which  we  fully  concur.  It  is  one  of  those  deli- 
cious  sorts  that,  originating  a  long  time  ago  in  France^  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  best  cultivators  everywhere.  It  ifl 
hardy  and  productive  in  this  climate. 
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LaftTM  with  globose  glaadsi^  Fruit  very  large,  roundishy  uu 
elining  to  oval,  with  a  bold  auture  dividing  the  fruit  pretty 
deeply  all  rcnind,  and  a  amall,  acute,  swollen  point  at  the  top. 
Skin  pale  yellowiBh  green,  with  a  pale  red  cheek,  marbled  with 
daricer  red.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  meltinff,  and  of  delicate,  exquisite  flavour.  Middle  ol 
September.  Flowers  small. 
# 

27.  La  GiAHOB.  § 

The  La  Orange  is  a  new  white  freestone  peach,  of  very  late 
maturity,  large  size,  and  fine  flavour.  It  was  originated  from 
seed  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Hulse, 
Burlington,  New-Jersey. 

Its  late  period  of  maturity,  its  oolour,  its  productiveness,  and 
sixe,  have  already  given  it  quite  a  reputation  among  the  extensive 
ffrowers  of  New-Jersey,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
nruit,  not  only  for  the  table  but  for  preserving  at  the  most 
desirable  period  for  this  purpose — ^late  in  the  season.  Its  fla- 
vour  is  remarkably  rich  and  delicious,  equalling,  in  this  re- 
spect, almost  any  peach  of  its  season  of  maturity.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  and  disseminated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock. 

Leaves  with  renilbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong,  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  Heath  Cling.  Skin  ffreenish  white,  with  oc- 
oasionally  some  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  pale,  juicy, 
melting,  very  rich,  sweet,  high  flavoured  and  delicious.  Last 
of  September,  and  b^inning  of  October.    Flowers  small. 

28.  MoxKis's  Red  Rabxbifs. 

Morris  Red. 

Red  Rareripe.  )    » 

Large  Red  Rareripe.  J<?r««^ 

This  very  popular  and  well-known*  American  peach,  has  the 
reputation  of  having  originally  been  disseminated  from  the  gar* 
den  of  Robert  Morris,  £sq.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  everywhere 
justly  esteemed  for  its  acknowledged  good  flavour,  beauty,  and 
productiveness.  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  some  other  American  writ- 
ers, have  erred  in  supposing  it  synonymous  with  the  Grosse 
Mignonne,  which  b  quite  di&rent,  both  in  the  colour  of  its  skin 
and  flesh  as  well  as  in  its  flavour  and  blossoms. 

Leaves  with  small  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  top,  with  a  moderately  well-marked  suture. 
Skin  fine  pale  greenish  white,  a  little  dotted,  and  with  a  lively, 
rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale,  greenish  white,  quite  red  at  the 
stone,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  rich  flavour 
Last  of  August.     Flowers  small. 
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20.   Moiuus's  WaiTB  Rareeipe*^ 

k.    ris  White.  /    of  vari-  \  White  Malacaton. 

White  Rarenj>e.   >  jous^me-  f  Cole's  White  MalocotoiL 

Luscious  White  Rareripe,  j  rieanGar-  t  Freestone  Heath. 

•.Ady  Ann  Steward.  (  den$,  j  Morri3  White  Freestone  Af 

Morris's  White  Rareripe,  a  native,  is  the  most  popular  and  well* 
known  white  peach,  and  is  everywhere  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try, either  under  this,  or  some  of  the  other  names  quoted  above. 
It  is  a  rich  fruit  in  a  warm  climate,  but  is  not  quite  so  high 
flavoured  at  the  north  or  east.  '  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
«^eaUijy,  wi  be^rs  iair  crops. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fiuit  rather  large,  oval;  su* 
aire  only  of  moderate  depth,  swollen  point  small.  Skin  rather 
downy,  gieenish  white  on  all  sides,  at  first,  but  white  with  a 
creamy  tint  when  fully  ripe;  arid  when  fully  exposed,  sometimes 
^witrh  a  slightly  purple  cheek.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  a  tittle 
tirm,  melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich.  Middle  of  September. 
Flowers  .small. 

30.   MoERiSANiA  Pound.    Thomp. 

Ho0man*8  Pound.    Floy. 
"Morrison's  PoUnd. 

v^ry  large  and  late  variety,  originated  many  yeaj^  a^, 

Martin  HoSman,  Esq.,  but  first  disseminated  from  the  garden 

of  Governor  Morris^  of  Morriisania,  ne9LX  New  York.     It  is  a 

good  fruit,  but  its  place  has  been  taken,  of  late,  by  other  more 

popular  sorts. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy, 
nearly  round.  Skin,  dull  greenish  white,  with  a  brownish  red 
ch§e)c«  Flesh,  pale  yello^v,  iirni,  juicy,  sugary,  and  rich  in 
fiavour.  Ripens  thie  middle  and  last  of  September.  Flowers 
.sinalL 

31.  Mapelbqcik  jyE  Coubso^.     Thomp.  Lelieur.  Lind. 


Red  Magd^en  (•/  MUler). 
True  Red  Magdalen 
French  Mag£len. 


Madeleine  Rougre,  O.  Duh 

Rouge  Paysanne. 


The  Red  Magdalen,  of  Courson,  is  a  favourite  old  French 
peach,  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  the  Red  Magdalen  of 
many  of  our  gardens  being  either  a  spurious  sort,  or  the  Royal 
George.  It  is  an  excellent,  productive  peach,  hardy,  and  worthy 
of  more  general  cultivation. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or 
rather  below  it,  round,  flattened,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  nd^ 

4X 


Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  lirely  red  cheek.  Flesk 
white,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
%iiious  flavour.     Middle  and  last  of  August.     Flowers  large 

82.   Malta.§    Lind.  Thomp.  P.  Mag. 

P4cheMalti9.     O.  DuA.  |         Italian. 

Malte  de  Nonnandie.  |         Belle  de  Paris. 

A  meet  delicious,  old  European  peach,  of  unsurpassable  fla* 
vour.  The  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  it  is  hanly  and  loag 
lived,  and  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  There  is 
a  spurious  sort  sold  under  this  name  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  globose  glands.  The  fruit  of  the  Malta 
keepa  well  after  being  gathered. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  of  rather  large  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  with  a  broad,  shallow  suture,  on  one  side. 
Skin  pale,  dull  green,  marked  on  the  sunny  side  with  broken 
spots,  and  blotches  of  dull  purple.  Flesh  greenish,  with  a  lit- 
tle dark  red  at  the  stone,  very  juicy  and  melting,  with  a  pecu<* 
liariy  rich,  vinous,  piquant,  and  delicious  flavour.  Last  of  Au- 
«iU8t.    Flowers  large. 

The  trees  of  the  true  Malta  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
veilows,  in  this  country,  affording  another  proof  of  our  theory 
regarding  this  disease,  as  they  bear  only  moderate  and  regu* 
:ar  crops. 

88.  NvTME^y  Rio.    Mill.  Lind.  Thomp. 


Aviat  RoQge.  O.  JMk, 
Avaai  P^cIm  de  Ttojm. 
RsdAvant 


Brown  Natm^. 
Early  Red  Nutmeg. 


The  Red  Nutmeg  is  a  very  small  and  inferior  peach,  which 
has  long  been  cultivated,  solely  on  account  of  its  earliness.  It 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  being  abandoned  for  better 
sorts.  Is  is  desirable,  however,  in  a  complete  collection.  Both 
this  and  the  following  are  European  varieties.  The  tree  grows 
slowly,  and  is  of  dwarf  habit. 

Leaves  small,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  roimdish, 
with  a  distinct  suture,  terminating  in  a  small,  round,  swollen 
point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellow,  with  a  bright,  rich  red 
cheek.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  with  a  sweet 
and  rather  pleasant  flavour.  Middle  and  last  of  July.  Flow 
era  large. 
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S4»  Nutmeg,  White.    Mill.  Lind.  Thooip. 

Avant  Blanche.    O.  Duh. 

White  Avant 

Early  White  Nutmeg. 

The  White  Nutmeg  resembles  the  foregoing  in  its  genera^ 
habit,  being  dwarfish,  and  of  slender  growth.  It  is  the  smalU 
est  of  peaches,  the  flavour  is  inferior,  and  it  is  only  esteemed 
by  curious  amateurs  as  ripening  a  few  days  earlier  than  any 
other  variety. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  very  small,  rather 
oval,  with  a  deep  suture  extending  a  little  more  than  half 
round.  Skin  white,  or  rarely  with  a  pale  blush.  Flesh  white 
to  the  stone,  with  a  sweet  and  slightly  musky,  pleasant  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  July.     Flowers  large 

35.  NoBLEssE.§    Lang.  1Avt\'  Thomp. 

Vanguard. 
Mellish's  Ftivourite 
Loid  Montague's  Nobleeae 

An  English  peach  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  which,  in 
this  country,  is  esteemed  wherever  known,  as  one  of  the  largest, 
most  delicious,  and  most  valuable  varieties.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  productive,  and  every  cultivator  should  possess  it.  In  Elng- 
land  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  kinds  for  forcing  and  wall  culture, 
yielding  regular  and  abundant  crops  of  beautiful,  pale  fruit. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ob« 
long,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  terminated  by  an  acute 
swollen  point.  Skin  slightly  downy,  pale  green  throughout, 
marked  on  the  cheek  with  delicate  red,  clouded  with  darker 
red.     Flesh  pale  greenish  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  very 

i'uicy,  with  a  very  high  and  luscious  flavour.     Last  of  August* 
i^lowers  large. 

36.  NrvETTE.    O.  Duh.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Nivette  Veloutee. 
y  eloutie  Tardive. 
DorsetHhire. 

The  Nivette  is  an  excellent  French  variety,  much  resembling 
the  Late  Admirable. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  i,  roundsh,  inclin- 
ing  to  oval,  suture  shallow,  and  the  top  sightly  depressed.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  lively  red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  but 
deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  and  very  rich.  Beginningi 
«nd  middle  of  September.     Flowers  small. 


i7.  Olmuxph  FusssnoiiB.    P^m*  Uuu 

OldmlMMi  dciiitop*.    Gobs 

A  large  American  peach,  of  late  maturity  and  rich  flavour. 
It  was,  we  believe,  raised  either  from  a  stone  of  the  Catherine 
Clinff  or  the  Oldmixon  Cling,  the  latter  having  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon.  It  bears 
good  crops,  and  is  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  or 
slightly  oval,  one  side  swollen,  and  the  suture  visible  only  at 
the  top  ;  cavity  but  slightly  sunk  at  the  stalk.  Skin  pale  yel- 
lowish white,  marbled  with  red,  the  cheek  a  deep  red.  Flesh 
white.,  but  quite  red  at  the  stone,  tender,  with  an  excellent,  rich, 
sugary  and  vinous  flavour.  Beginxung  of  September.  Flow- 
ers  small. 

86.   Presidbnt.     p.  Mag.  Liad.  Thomp. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  peacbes,  and  a  capital  variety, 
original  ed,  several  years  ago,  on  Long  Islfoid. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large^  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  shallow.  Skin  very  downy,  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  very 
juicy,  melting,  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Stone  very  rough. 
Middle  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

39.  Poi»FBBB  liAesvn.    O.  Duh.  Thomp.  Lind. 

Pourp?^  HAtive  &  Gmides  Plswe. 
fyrly  Purple. 

This  is  the  Early  Purple  o/.Puhamelj  what  is  otten  in- 
correctly called  the  £arly  Purple,  beiag  the  Grosse  Mignonne. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  globu- 
lar and  depressed,  and  having  a  deep  suture  running  across  the 
top.  Skin  pa^,  light  yellow,  wjth.a  moiled  pvirplish  red  cheek. 
Flesh  pale,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a 
high  vinous  flavour.  Stone  broad  and  rough.  Middle  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  large. 

The  PouRPREE  Hative  Veritable,  of  the  French  (Early 
Purple,  True  Early  Purple,  of  .^me),  with  globose  glands  and 
large  flowers,  Thompson  says,  is  "  probably  nothing  different 
finom  the  Gn)sse  Mignonne/' 
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Early  Royall  George. 
Millet's  Mignonne. 
Lockyer's  Migiionne. 
Griffin's  Mignonne. 
Superb. 


Red  Magdtfien. 

Madeleine  Rouge  a  Petit6  Fleun. 

French  Chancellor,  f 

Earlv  Bourdine.       >  Incorrectly ^f 

Dbuble  Swabh.       ) 


Few  of  the  early  peached  sffrpei^  in  flavour  and  beauty  *4ie 
Royal  Greorge.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  European  varieties,  and 
attains  the  highest  flavour  with  us.  The  points  of  its  shoots 
are  a  little  inclined  to  mildew,  which  is  entirely,  in  ottr  climate, 
prevented  by  the  shortening-in  pruning.  It  is  a  regular  and 
moderate  bearer,  and  is  one  of  the  varieties  indispensable  to 
every  good  garden,  ripening  directly  after  the  Early  York. 

The  peach  gfienerally  cultivated  as  the  Royal  George,  Early 
Royal  George,  or  Red  Magdalen,  in  almost  all  parts  of  .the 
United  States,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Baltimore  (and  described  by 
Manning)^  is  not  the  true  Royal  George,  but  the  BeUegarde^  or 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  George,  which  is  rather  later,  not  so  rich, 
and  has  ^/o^o^e  glands. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.     Fruit  above  the  middle 
size,  or  rather  large,  globular,  broad  and  depressed,  the  suture 
deep  and  broad  at  the  top,  and  extending  round  two^hirds  of  the 
fruit.    Skin  pale,  or  white,  thickly  sprinkled  with  t^  dots,  and 
the  cheek  of  a  broad  rich,  deep  red  slightly  marbled.     Flesh 
whitish,  but  very  red  at  the  stone,  meltisg,  jnicy,  very  rich; 
aoii  of  the  highest  flavour.    From  the  20th  the  last  of  Au- 
gust.    Flowers  small. 

41     R&D  Kareripe.§ 

Larsre  Red  Rareripe,  of  some, 
£af ]y  Red  Rareripe. 

This  remarkably  fine  early  peach,  is  a  very  popular  one 
with  us,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  this  State. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Royal  George,  and  we  believe  it  an 
American  seedling  from  that  variety,  whieh  is  however  distinct, 
and  superior  in  flavour. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  totally  difterent  both  from  the 
Early  VorJc^  and  Morris^  Red  Rareripe^  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  by  some  nurserymen.  The  fruit  is  larger,  broader, 
and  a  week  later  than  the  first ;  and  its  serrated  leaves,  and 
different  flavour,  separate  it  widely  from  the  latter.  Ends  of 
the  branches  sometimes  slightly  mildewed. 

Leaves  serrated^  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  globu- 
lar, but  broad,  d^^priMsed,  aiul  mark^l  with  a  deep  broad  suture, 
extending  nearly  round  the  whole  fruit.  Skin  white,  mottled, 
41* 
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and  markad  with  numerous  red  dots,  and  the  cheek  of  a  rick 
dark  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicv, 
very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Middle  and  kst  of  August. 
Flowers  small. 

43.  Rarseips,  Latb  Rbd.§ 
Prince't  Red  Rareripe. 

This  noble  American  fruit,  the  late  Red  Rareripe,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  peaches,  even  surpassing 
often  the  Late  Admirable.  Its  large  size,  and  great  excellence, 
its  late  maturity,  and  its  productiveness  and  vigour,  all  unite  to 
recommend  it  to  universal  favour.  We  cannot  praise  it  too 
highly.  The  rather  grayish  appearance  of  the  fruit  serves  to 
distinguish  it,  at  first  sight,  from  all  others. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  heavy,  round- 
feh  oval,  suture  depressed  only  at  the  top,  where  the  swollen 
point  is  distinctly  sunken.  Skin  downy,  pale  grayish  yellow, 
thickly  marbled  and  covered  with  reddish  spots,  the  cheek  dull 
deep  red,  distinctly  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  specks.  Fle^ 
white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone ;  very  juicy,  melting,  and  of  an 
unusually  rich,  luscious,  high  flavour,  not  surpas»Bd  by  any 
other  peach.     First  to  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

43.    RoTAL  Chaklotte.§    Thomp. 


New  Royal  Charlotte,  Lind. 
Grimwood's  Royal  Charlotte, 
Kew  Early  Purple,  • 

Lord  Nelson's, 
Lord  Fauconberg's  Mignonne 


^1 


Madeleine  Rouge  Tardive, 
Madeleine  Rouge  k  Moyenne 

Fleur. 
Madeleine  k  Petite  Fleur. 


i«1 


A  very  excellent  peach,  and  a  favorite  variety  with  all 
European  gardeners.  Its  leaves  are  more  coarsely  and  deeply 
serrated  than  those  of  other  varieties. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  inclin- 
ing to  ovate,  being  rather  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top ; 
the  suture  of  moderate  size.  Skin  pale  greenish  white,  with  a 
deep  red  marbled  cheek.  Flesh  white,  but  pale  red  at  the 
stone,  melting,  juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.    Flowers  small. 

44.  Snow.§ 

The  Snow  peach  is  a  remarkably  &ir  and  beautiful  fruit,  of 
American  origin,  which  has  but  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
oar  gardens.    The  fruit  and  blossoms  are  white,  and  the  '  " — 
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and  wood  of  a  light  green.     It  is  a  very  hardy,  productivei 
and  desirable  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular ;  suture 
faintly  marked  except  at  the  top.  Skin,  thin,  clear  beautiful 
white,  on  all  sides.  Flesh,  white  to  the  stone,  juicy,  and  melt- 
ing, with  a  sweet,  rich,  and  sprightly  flavour.  Beginning  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

45.  Van  Zandt's  Superb.     Pom.  Man. 
Waxen  Rareripe. 

A  very  bright-coloured  and  handsome  peach,  originated 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dessert  peaches,  though  only  of 
medium  size,  and  possesses  very  agreeable  flavour. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
the  suture  slight,  but  one-half  the  fruit  larger  than  the  other. 
Skin  white,  with  a  beautifully  sprinkled  red  cheek,  on  a  yellowish 
white  ground,  the  union  of  the  two  softened  by  delicate  dotting 
of  bright  carmine  red.  Flesh  whitish,  but  tinted  with  red'  at 
the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone 
deeply  furrowed.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

46.   Scott's  Early  Red. 

Scott's  Early  Red  is  a  new  variety,  of  very  excellent  flavour, 
and  a  prolific  bearer,  which  w&  have  lately  received  from 
"New  Jersey. 

Leaves  with  obscure  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  a  little  depressed,  the  suture  distinctly  marked,  but 
not  deep.  Skin,  pale  greenish  white,  but  much  covered  with 
red,  which  is  mottled  with  fawn-coloured  dots.  Flesh  whitish 
very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Middle  of 
August.     Flowers  small. 

47.   Strawberry 
Rose. 

The  strawberry  peach  we  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Han. 
cock,  of  Burlington,  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  very  finest  early  varieties  for  orchard  culture  in  that  State. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Early  York. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  oval, 
iie  cavity  at  the  stem  deeply  sunk,  the  suture  extending  half 
loimd.    Skin  nmrbled  with  deep  red  over  almost  the  wholf 
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■arfiuse.    Flesh  whitish,  melting,  juicy,  rich,  and  of  rerj  deb 
eiom  flavour.     Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

48.  Washington.    Floy. 
Washington  Red  Freestone.    Ken. 

The  Washington  is  a  handsome  and  very  delicious  peacfc^ 
of  American  origin.  It  was  named,  and  first  introduced  td 
notice,  by  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  nurseryman,  New  York,  ahool 
forty  years  ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late ;  the  tree  is  vigorous 
hardy,  and  productive,  and  it  is  altogether  a  valuable  variety. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  broad,  depressed., 
with  a  broad  deep  suture  extending  nearly  round  it.  Skiri 
very  thin,  yellowish  white,  with  a  deep  crimson  cheek.  Flesh 
pale  yellowish  white,  very  tender,  juicy,  and  melting,  with  a 
sweet,  rich,  and  luscious  flavour.  It  oflen  adheres  slightly  ta 
the  stone,  which  is  quite  small.  Middle  of  September.  Flowera 
small. 

49.   Walter's  Early.     Ken. 

Walter's  Early  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  early 
varieties  for  orchards  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  originated.  It  is 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  light  sandy  soil  of  that  State, 
bearing  abundant  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  At  the  north  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  White  Imperial,  and  the  Royal  George. 

Leaves  whh  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish.  Skii> 
white,  with  a  rich  red  cheek.  Flesh  whitish,  a  little  touched 
with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  very  agiAe- 
able  flavour.     Ripens  nbout  the  20th  of  August. 

50.  White  Imf£rul.§ 

The  White  Imperial  is  a  new  early  fruit,  of  most  estin*AbIe 
quality.  We  consider  it  quite  a  valuable  variety  £>r  bvery 
garden  north  of  New  York,  as  its  flavour  is  very  excellent,  it  is 
extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  it  bears  good  and  regular  crops 
without  the  bad  habit  of  overbearing,  and  its  fruit  Is  uniibrmly 
excellent  in  all  seasons. 

This  fine  peach  originated  (it  is  believed,  from  the  Noblesse) 
in  the  garden  of  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  so 
long  known  for  his  skill  and  science  as  an  amateur  horticul- 
turist. It  was  first  made  known  to  lis  by  his  son,  J.  J.  Thomas, 
of  Macedon,  N.  Y.  Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  rather 
jurgey  broad,  depressed,  hollowed  at  the  summit ;  with  a  wide, 
dHep  cavity  at  the  stem  ;  the  suture  moderately  deep,  and  th^ 
frail  enlarged  on  one  of  its  sides.     Skin  yellowish  white,  witk 


only  a  sllf^ht  tinge  of  red  l^ext  the  miti.    Flesh  nearly  white 
very  melting  and  juicy,  of  a  very  delicate  texfure,  and  the 
flaTour  tweet  and  deliciout.    Ripens  amoLc  the  earliest,  a  few 
days  aft«r  the  Barly  Yof k,  about  the  25th  of  August.    Flowert 
small. 

51.  Wflin-BLOssoBCSD  Incomfarablb.    P.  Man.  Thomn. 

White-Blossom. 
WiUow  Peach. 

This  is  a  native  fruit  of  se^nd  quality,  much  inferior,  hoth 
in  flavour  and  appearance^  to  the  Snow  peach.  Its  seeds  very 
frequently  produce  the  same  variety.  The  flowers  are  white, 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  and  the  wood  pale  yellow. 
Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oval.  Skin  fair, 
white  throughout.  Flesh  white  to  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet  and  pleasant.  Beginning  of  September.  Flowers 
large,  white. 


Class  n.  Free- Stone  Fetiches  with  deep  yeUom  jUsh.* 
52.  ABKicoTi^B.     Thomp.  O.  Duh. 

YeUow  Admirable.        Admirable  Jaime,  0,  Duh,  JVW*. 

Apricot  Peach.  D'Abricot 

Grosse  Jaune  Tardive.     ''Orange.    (Oruige  Peach.    Ken.) 

The  Apricot-Peach  (or  Yellow  Admirable,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called),  is  an  old  French  variety,  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  deserving  of  attention  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  ripens  very  late,  and  is  thought  to  have  a  slight 
apricot  flavour.  It  grows  with  moderate  vigour,  and  bears 
abundantly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
with  a  small  suture  running  on  one  side  only.  Skin  clear 
yellow  all  over,  or  faintly  touched  with  red  next  the  sun.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  a  little  red  at  the  stone,  firm,  rather  dry,  with  a 
sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.  Stone  small.  Ripens  at  the 
beginning  of  October.     Flowers  large. 

*  Nearly  all  this  class  are  of  American  origin,  and  the  Yellow  Alberge 
of  Europe  is  the  original  type.  They  are  not  so  rich  as  Class  1,  and 
require  oar  hot  summers  to  bring  out  their  flavour.  In  a  cold  climate,  ths 
icid  is  always  prevalent  Hence  they  are  inferior  in  England,  Rnd  at  the 
aortheni  limits  of  the  peach  in  this  country. 
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53.  BsROjQi's  YxiAOW.^ 

Bergen's  Yellow  is  a  native,  we  believe,  of  I  ong  Island.  It  M 
very  large,  and  of  very  delicious  flavour.  It 's  darker  coloured, 
more  depressed  in  form,  rather  finer  flavoured,  and  ripens  some 
days  later  than  the  Yellow  Rare-Ripe,  which  it  much  resembles. 
It  is  a  moderate,  but  good  bearer.  It  is  earlier,  and  much 
superior  to  the  Malacoton,  and  its  glands  distinguish  it,  also, 
from  that  variet]^. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large  (oflen  measuring 
nine  inches  in  circumference),  globular,  depressed,  and  broad  ; 
the  suture  well  marked,  and  extending  more  than  half  round 
Skin  deep  orange,  dotted  with  some  red,  and  with  a  very  broad, 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  melting,  juicy,  and  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavour.  Ripens  at  the  beginning  of  Sep. 
Cember.'    Flower  small. 

54.  Baltimobe  Bbatttt. 

A  very  good,  and  remarkably  handsome  peach,  of  native 
origin,  ripening  very  early,  which  we  received  from  Lloyd  N. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

Leaves  with  globose  gland^.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish 
oval.  Skin  deep  orange,  with  a  rich  brilliant  red  cheek.  Flesh 
yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  sweet  and  very  good— a  little  mealy 
If  over-ripe.     Ripens  early  in  August.     Flowers  large. 

54.  Crawford's  Early  Mblocoton.§ 

Early  Crawford.    Ken 
Crawford's  Early. 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  excellent  of  all  early,  yellow, 
fleshed  peaches,  and  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  variety 
m  size  and  beauty  of  appearance.  As  a  market  fruit,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  day,  and  it  is  deserving  of  the 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  all  growers  of  the  peach.  Jt 
was  originated  a  few  years  ago,  by  William  Crawford,  Esq., 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  very 
fruitful. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  (iblong,  the 
swollen  point  at  the  top  prominent — ^the  suture  shallow.  Skin 
yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet, 
rich  and  very  excellent.  It  ripens  here  the  last  week  in  Aa- 
gust*     Flowers  small. 
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W.  Crawfobd's  Late  Mslocotoh.§ 

Crawford's  tuperb  Malacatune. 

Crawford's  Late  Melocoton,  from  the  same  source  as  tlM 
foregoing,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  American  peaches. 
iWe  think  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other  yellovtr.fleshed  variety ; 
and  deserving  of  universal  cultivation  in  this  country.  As  a 
^lendid  and  productive  market  fruit,  it  is  unrivalled,  and  iti 
size,  beauty  and  excellence,  will  give  it  a  place  in  every  gar« 
den. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
with  a  shallow  but  distinct  suture.  Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine 
dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone,  juicy 
and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

56.  Columbia.    Coxe. 

Ihe  Columbia  is  a  singular  and  peculiar  peach.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Coxe^  the  author  of  the  first  American  work  on 
fruit  trees,  from  a  seed  brought  from  Georgia.  It  is  a  very  ex* 
cellent  fruit,  which  every  amateur  will  desire  to  have  in  his 
garden.  The  tree  is  not  a  very  rapid  grower  and  bears  only 
moderate  crops,  being,  of  course,  all  the  less  subject  to  speedy 
decay.     The  young  wood  is  purple. 

Leaves  with  reiiifbrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  globular,  broad 
and  much  depressed,  the  suture  distinct,  extending  half  ^^y 
round.  Skin  rough  and  rather  thick,  dull  clingy  red,  sprinkled 
with  spots  and  streaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  of 
the  texture,  as  Coxe  remarks,  of  a  very  ripe  pine  apple,  rich, 
juicy,  and  of  very  excellent  flavor.  Ripens  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

57.  Poole's  Large  Yellow.    Ken. 

Poole's  late  Yellow  Freestone. 

A  very  large  and  handsome  peach,  of  the  Meloooton  family, 
which  is  worthy  of  general  orchard  cultivation.  It  lately  ori- 
ginated near  Philadelphia  and  bears  the  finest  crops. 

Leaves  with  renifjrm  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  with  a 
suture  extending  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone, 
rich,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     Ripens  last  of  September. 

CH 


58.  Rsx>  Chekx  MxLocoToir.^  Pom.  Han* 

Ifakcatune. 

Mdaaratune.  Tellow  Malantiine. 

Hoiu;'!!  Melocoton  Kfid  Cheek  Jitloeotoii. 

YmIow  Madocoton. 

The  Melocotoa  (or  Malagatune,  as  it  is  epmmoDly  called)  k 
almoet  too  well  known  to  need  deacription.  Almost  erery  or- 
ohard  and  carden  in  the  country  contains  it,  and  hundreds  ol 
thousands  of  bushels  of  the  fruit  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
In  this  country,  every  year.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  fruit,  in 
favorable  seasons,  though  in  unfavorable  ones  the  acid  fre- 
quently predominates  somewhat  in  its  flavor.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can seetJling,  and  b  constantly  reproducing ,  itself  under  new 
forms,  moA  of  the  varieties  in  this  section  having,  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  raised  from  it ;  the  finest  and  most  popular  at 
tlie  present  time,  being  Crawford's  Ektrly,  and  Late,  Meloootons, 
both  greatly  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the  original  Melo- 
coion* 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
with  a  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  yellow  with  a  deep  red 
cheek.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  good,  rich  vinous  flavour.  First  of  September.  Flowers 
mall. 

50.  Smock  FsBssroKa.    Ken. 
St  Gewge. 

A  variety  which  ripens  late,  and  b  much  esteeiped  for  or 
diard  culture.  It  was  originated  not  long  since,  by  Mr.  Smoc|t» 
of  Middietown,  New  Jersey,  the  centre  of  eltensive  peach  cul- 
tivation. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fnlit  lat^,  oval,  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk,  and  rather  compressed  on  the  sides.  Skin 
light  orange  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  or  often  with  a  dark  red 
cheek,  when  fully  exposed.  Flesh  bright  yellow,  but  red  at 
the  stone,  moderately  juicy  and  rich.  Ripens  Itfst  of  Septcm 
ber  and  first  of  October. 

60.  Yellow  Albbbgk.    Thomp. 

Atberge  Jaone  O,  Duh  Purple  Albeige.    Lind 

Pfehe  Jaune.  Red  Alberge 

Gold  Fleihed  Golden  MigDonne 

Yellow  Rareripe,  of  mmty  Jim,  Gardent. 

*  Meloe^Um  ie  the  Spanish  for  peeeh. 
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Thb  Yellow  Alberge  is  an  old  French  variety,  and  one  of  the 
earlie&t  of  the  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  on- 
cinal  sort  from  which  our  Melocotons  and  Yellow  Rareripes 
nave  sprung  in  this  country.  It  has  only  a  second  rate  flavour^ 
except  in  rich  warm  soils,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  Yellovi 
Rareripe  in  size  or  quality. 

Leaves  with  globo^  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish, 
with  a  well  marked  furrow  running  half  round.  Skin  yellow, 
with  a  deep  purplish  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  but  deep  red 
at  tlie  stone,  soft,  juicy,  sweet,  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

The  RosANNA  (Lind.  Thomp.),  Alberge  Jaune  of  many 
French  gardens,  and  Yellow  Alberge  of  some  gardens  here, 
diflTers  from  the  above  only  in  having  reniform  glands,  and  ripen- 
ing ten  or  twelve  days  later.     Flavour  second  rate. 

61.  Yellow  Rarerife.§ 

Lar^e  Yellow  Rareripe. 
Marie  Antoinette 

One  of  the  finest  very  early  yellow  fleshed  peaches.  It  is  an 
American  seedling,  produced  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  well 
deserves  the  extensive  cultivation  it  receives,  both  in  the  or- 
chard and  garden. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the  su* 
ture  slightly  depressed,  extending  more  than  half  round ;  the 
Bwollen  point  at  the  top  small. 

Skin  deep  orange  yellow,  somewhat  doited  with  red,  the  cheek 
rich  red,  shaded  off  in  streaks.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the 
stone,  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  from  the  25th  to  the  SOth  of  August  Stone  small* 
Flowers  small. 

There  is  an  inferior  and  older  sort,  very  commonly  known  ae 
the  Y^lpw  Rareripe  and  Yellow  Malagatune,  the  fruit  of  which 
18  scarcely  of  medium  size,  dull  yellow,  with  very  little  iod| 
and  of  a  flavour  very  inferior  to  the  true  kind  just  described. 


i/^Mt  IIL     CUngsUme  Peaches  (or  Fames). 
62.  Blood  Cltngstone.    Floy. 

Claret  Clingstone. 
Blood  Cling. 

The  Blood  Clingstone  b  a  Very  large  and  peculiar  fruit,  of 
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no  yalne  for  eating,  but  esteemed  by  many  hr  pickling  and 
preterving — the  flesh  very  red,  like  that  of  a  beet.  This  is  an 
American  seedling,  raised  many  years  ago,  from  the  French 
Blood  Clingstone,— Sangitinole  a  Chair  Adhbrbntb.  It  is  a 
much  larger  fruit  than  the  original  sort,  which  has  large 
flowers,  otherwise  they  are  the  same  in  all  respects. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  oflen  very  large,  round, 
ish  oval,  with  a  distinct  suture.  Skin  very  downy,  of  a  dark, 
dull,  clouded,  purplish  red.  Flesh  deep  red,  throughout,  firm 
and  juicy^-not  fit  for  eating.  September  to  October.  Flowers 
small. 

There  is  a  French  Blood  Freestone  (Sanguinole,  Sanguine^ 
CardmaUj  or  Betrave,  Duh.  Thomp.)  of  the  same  nature,  anc 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  this,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  not 
equal  to  it  for  cooking.     Leaves  without  glands. 

63.  Cathbbine.  Lang«  Lind.  P.  Mag.  Thorp. 

The  Catherine  cling  is  a  very  fine,  old  English  variety,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  Large  White 
CUngsiane,  a  native  seedling,  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
States. 

Mr.  Manning,  and,  ader  him,  Mr.  Kenrick,  have  remarked 
that  "  the  Catherine,  the  old  Newington,  and  old  Mixon  Cling, 
stone,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other."  This  is  an 
error,  probably  from  not  having  seen  together,  the  genuine 
ports,  as  they  are  quite  distinct  fruits,  and  the  glands  of  the 
leaves — that  unerring  characteristic — different  in  each  variety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval, 
Aiore  swollen  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  terminated  by  a 
small  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  yellowish  green,  much 
sprinkled  with  red  dots,  the  exposed  cheek  of  a  bright  lively 
red,  streaked  with  darker  red.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white, 
but  dark  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  adheres  very  closely . 
juicy,  rich  and  excellent.  Middle  and  last  of  September. 
Plowezs  unall. 

64.  Heath.  (    Coxe. 

Heath  Clingstone 
Fine  Heath. 
Red  Heath. 

The  roost  superb  and  most  delicious  of  all  late  Clingstones. 
It  seldom  ripens  in  New  England,  but  here,  and  to  the  south- 
ward, it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  of  very  large  sizey  and 
the  very  finest  flavour. 

Coxe  informs  us  that  this  is  a  seedling  p/oduced  in  Maryland 
from  a  stone  brought  by  Mr.  Daniel  Heath  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  frequently  still  propagated  from  the  stone,  wttb- 
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out  variatMHi)  in  that  State.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  long  lived, 
and  moderately  productive ;  with  the  shortemng-in  mode  of 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  always  large  and  fine,  otherwise  oflen  poor. 
This  tree  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  espalier  rail  or 
wall,  at  the  north. 

Leaves  nearly  smooth  on  the  edges,  with  reniform  glands. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  narrowing  to  both  ends,  and  terminal* 
ing  at  the  top  with  a  lai^e  swollen  point :  the  suture  distinct  on 
one  side.  Skin  downy,  cream-coloured  white,  with  a  faint 
blush  or  tinge  of  red  in  the  sun,  or  a  brownish  cheek.  Flesh 
greenish  white,  very  tender  and  melting,  exceedingly  juicy, 
with  the  richest,  highest,  and  most  luscious  flavour,  surpassed 
by  no  other  variety.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  It 
ripens  in  October,  and  frequently  keeps  lor  a  month  after  being 
gathered.     Flowers  small. 

Batne's  New  Heath,  is  a  recent  seedling,  very  similar  in  all 
respects,  originated  lately  by  Dr.  Bayne,  of  Alexandria,  D.  C 
It  is  .considered  rather  finer  by  some. 

65.  Incomparable.    Lind.    Thorp. 

Pavie  Admirable.    JBon,  Jard.    KetK 
Late  Admirable  Cling. 

Larger  than  the  Catherine,  which  it  resembles.  It  is  inferior 
to  it  and  several  others  in  flavour,  and  is  only  worthy  of  culti* 
vation  for  market. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  one 
side  enlarged.  Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  light  red  on  the  ex- 
posed side.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  red  at  the  stone,  juioy, 
melting,  and  of  agreeable  flavour.  Last  of  September.  Flowen 
small. 

66.  Large  White  CLmosTONB.  § 

New  York  White  Clingstone.    Ploy. 
Williamson's  New  York. 
Selby'8  Cling. 

The  Large  White  Clingstone  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  this 
class  of  peaches  in  this  State,  and  in  New  England.  We  think 
it  superior  to  the  Catherine,  and  old  Newington,  and  only  sur- 
passed in  flavour  by  the  old  Mixon  cling,  and  the  Heath  cling. 

This  variety  was  raised  about  forty  years  ago  by  David 
Williamson,  a  nurseryman,  in  New  York,  and  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Floy  as  the  New  York  Clingstone.  But  as  it  is  uni- 
versally known  now  by  the  present  title,  we  have  placed  the  ori- 
ginal names  as  synonymcs.  The  light  colour,  and  axcelleu 
quality  of  this  fruit,  render  it  the  greatest  favourite  for  preservuig 
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in  brandy  or  sugar.  The  tree  m  remarkably  bardy  and  long 
liTed  ;  rarely^  if  ever,  being  attacked  by  the  yellows.  It  bear* 
legalar  and  good  crops. 

Leares  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  round ;  the  8t.« 
ture  slight,  and  the  swollen  point  at  the  top  small.  Skin  white 
(inclining  to  yellow  only  when  OTer  ripe),  dotted  withered 
on  the  sunny  side,  or  with  a  light  red  cheek  when  fully  exposed. 
Flesh  whitish,  tender,  very  melting,  full  of  juice,  which  is  very 
sweet,  luscious,  and  high  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

67.  LsKon  CuNGSTOKE.  (    Floy.    Thdttip. 

Keimady's  CaroliniL    Pom.    Jf  ayi.    Long  Yellow  Pin^  Apple.    C^nm. 
Kennedy't  Lcanon  Clingstone.  Pine  Appke  CUngBtone. 

Largeit  Lemon.  Yellow  Pine  Apple. 

The  Lemon  Clingstone  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  beau- 
tiful  of  all  the  yellow  fleshed  clings,  and  though  of  course  infe- 
rior in  flavour  to  the  white  fleshed,  is  deserving  of  its  universal 
popularity.  It  is  originally  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Revolution.  There  are  now  many  seedlings 
reproduced  from  it,  but  none  superior  to  the  original.  This  is 
a  very  productive,  hardy  tree. 

Leaves  hng,  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  oblong, 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  having  a  large,  projecting,  swollen 
point,  much  like  that  of  a  lemon.  Skin  fine  yellow,  with  a 
dark  brownish  red  cheek.  Flesh  firtn,  yellow,  slightly  red  at 
the  stone,  adhering  firmly,  with  a  rich,  sprightly,  vinous,  sub- 
acid flavour.    Middle  and  last  of  September.    Flowers  small. 

68.  Late  Yellow  Alberge.     Pom.  Man. 

October  Yellow. 
Algien  Yellow. 
Algiers  Winter. 

A  very  late  Clingstone  Peach,  entirely  yellow,  scarcely  good 
fot  eating,  but  «st»emed  by  some  ^  preserving.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intrOduoed  from  the  south  of  France,  and  has  b6e&  con- 
siderably  cultivated  here,  but  we  have  abandoned  it.  Th€ 
Heath  cling  is  in  evcsry  way  greatly  its  superior. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish oval,  with  a  smull  distinct  suture.  Skin  downy,  green  till 
the  last  of  September,  but  at  maturity  being  yellow.  Fleah 
yellow  to  the  stone,  very  firm,  rather  juicy^  sw^et.  October, 
rlowttn  Uag^. 
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70.  Oldmixon  Clingstone.  §    Coze 

CHdmixon  Cling. 

Green  Catherine,  of  the  Americans     Thamp, 

The  Oldmixon  Clingstone  is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  fla« 
\oured  of  all  peaches  known  in  this  country,  where  it  b  raised 
in  perfection,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  garden 
Indeed  we  consider  this,  the  large  White  Cling,  and  the  Heath 
Cling,  as  heing  the  sorts  among  the  most  desirable  of  this  class  of 
peaches  for  small  collections. 

This  fruit  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Catherine  cling  of  Europe, 
or  the  old  Newington,  as  a  single  glance  at  its  leaf  glands  will 
show,  to  say  nothing  of  its  superior  flavour.  It  can  scarcely 
be  the  '*  Green  Catherine  of  the  Americans"  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Catalogue,  as  that  is  said  to  be  a  poor  fruit. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  it.  Coxe  says  the  Oldmixon  cling 
was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Oldmixon,  from  Europe.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  introduced  the  stone  only. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval,  the 
suture  distinct  only  at  the  top,  on  one  side  of  which  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlai^ed.  Skin  yellowish  white,  dotted  with  red,  or 
with  a  red  cheek,  varying  from  pale  to  lively  red.  Flesh  pale 
white,  very  melting  and  juicy,  with  an  exceedingly  rich,  lus- 
cious, high  flavour.     First  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

71.  Orange  Clingstone. 

The  Orange  Cling  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and  excellent 
fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  Lemon  Cling  in  colour,  but  glob* 
ular  m  form,  rather  richer  in  flavour,  and  quite  a  distinct  sort 

Leaves  large,  serrated,  without  glands.     Fruit  large,  round, 
the  suture  distinctly  marked,  and  extending  nearly  round  the 
fruit — swollen  point  at  the  top,  none.     Skin  deep  orange,  with 
a  rich  dark  red  cheek.     Flesh  dark  yellow,  rather  firm,  juicy 
with  d  rich  vinous  flavour.     September.     Flowers  small. 

72.  Old  Newington.     Lang.    Lind.     Thomp. 

Newing:ton.    Parkinson.    (1629.) 
Large  Newington.     Coxc 

A  celebrated  English  clingstone  which  has  been  in  cultiva- 
Uon  more  than  200  years,  and  still  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
English  climate.  Although  excellent,  it  is  not  so  generally  es- 
teemed here  as  the  Large  White  Cling,  and  Oldmixon  Cling« 
itone. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  the 
•ature  slight.    Skin  pale  yellowish  white,  with  a  fine  red  cheeky 
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marked  with  streaks  of  darker  red.  Flesh  pale  yellowish 
white,  deep  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  always  adheres  very 
firmly ;  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  Ripens  about  the  15th  of 
September.     Flowers  large. 

73.  Pa  VIS  D£  FoJCPONE.    Bon.  Jard.     Lelieur.     Thomp. 

Monstrous  Pomponne.  >  t  :„j       Ptfvie  Rouge  de 
Monstrous  Pavie.         J  ^'°"*  Pompone.    O.  JOuh. 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  Grosse.         Pavie  Camu. 
Pavie  Monstiueux.  Gros  M^lecoton. 

Gros  P^rsique  Rouge 

A  very  large  and  magnificent  old  French  clingstone,  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country  as  it  deserves.  The  fruit  is  very 
solid  in  flesh,  and  much  sweeter  here  than  in  France.  The 
tree  is  of  very  strong  growth. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish 
oval,  with  a  well  marked  suture  extending  to  the  top,  and  ter- 
minating  there  in  an  obtuse  swollen  point.  Skin  yellowish 
white,  a  good  deal  covered  with  the  broad,  very  deep  red  colour 
of  its  cheek.  Flesh  firm,  yellowish  white,  deep  red  at  the  stone, 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly,  and  which  is  rather  small ; 
juicy,  flavour  sweet  and  good.    First  of  October.    Flowers  large. 

74.  Smith's  Newington.    Lind.    Thomp. 

Early  Newington.  >   Of  the 

Smith's  Early  Newington.  )  English 
Early  Newington.    Coxe. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  Early  Clingstone  Peaches.  It  is  of 
English  origin,  and  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
Early  Newington  of  our  gardens  as  generally  known  (see 
Early  Newington  Freestone),  is  earlier  and  a  very  much  finer 
variety,  with  reniform  glands,  being  a  partial  clingstone,  but 
most  frequently  parting  from  the  flesh,  has  quite  supplanted  it. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  middle  sized,  rather 
oval,  narrower  at  the  top,  and  one  half  a  little  enlarged.  Ski& 
pale  straw  colour,  with  a  lively  red  cheek  streaked  with  purple. 
Flesh  firm,  pale  yellow,  but  light  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it 
adheres  closely ;  juicy,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Last  of 
August.     Flowers  large. 

What  Mr.  Thompson  calls  "Newington  of  the  Americans'^ 
is  a  seedling  cling  with  globose  glands,  and  of  second  quality, 
^•uite  distinct  from  our  Early  Newington  Freestone* 


ojuxjm^tal  tabibtibs. 
75.  Tippecanoe. 

Hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

A  new,  very  large,  and  handsome  clingstone,  origmawd  by 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  and  first  exhibited  befor* 
tne  Horticultural  Society  there  in  1840.  Its  lateness  an<i 
beauty  render  it  a  valuable  kind. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands,  the  shoots  dark  purplish  red. 
Fruit  very  large,  nearly  round,  a  little  compressed  on  the  sides. 
Skin  yellow,  with  a  fine  red  cheek.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  with 
a  good  vinous  flavour.  It  ripens  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of 
September.     Flowers  small. 

76.  Washington  Clingstone.  § 

An  American  variety,  remarkably  juicy  and  sweet.  Al- 
though Thompson  finds  it  third  rate  in  Bngland,  it  is  here 
scarcely  surpassed.  To  use  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  our 
friends  in  Maryland,  a  good  judge  of  fruit,  "  there  is  nothing 
better  than  this  peach  out  of  paradise."  It  is  neither  hand« 
Home  nor  prepossessing  externally. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
ish. Skin  yellowish  green,  marked  with  grey  specks,  and  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  very  juicy, 
tender,  and  melting,  with  a  very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour. 
Last  of  September.     Flowers  small. 

Curious,  or  Ornamental  Varteties, 

77.  Double  Blossomed.    Thomp. 

Double  Flowering  Peach.  Pecher  k  Fleurs  Doubles.  Ban,  Jard. 

Rote  Flowering  Pecher  k  Fleurs  Semi-Doubles.  O.  Jhth 

The  Double  Blossomed  Peach  is,  when  in  full  bloom,  one  of 
the  gayest  and  most  beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  and  blooming  wiUi 
its  lovely  companion,  the  Double  Flowering  Cherry,  finds  a 

filace  in  all  our  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plantations, 
ts  flowers  are  three  times  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
peach,  of  a  lively  rose  colour,  nearly  full  double,  and  so  thickly 
disposed  on  the  branches  as  to  be  very  striking  and  showy 
They  are  produced  at  the  usual  season  or  a  few  days  later 
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^tf  sort  is  rendered  more  dwarf  fbr  shrubberies,  by  budding 
tt  apaa  the  Mintbelle,  or  the  Cherry  Plum  stock. 

The  leaves  have  reajforni  glands.  The  fruit,  which  is  spar- 
ingly produced,  is  roundish  oval,  pale  greeaish  yellow,  faintly 
luigod  with  red,  freegtone,  and  of  indifierent  flavour. 

78.  Flat  Pbach  of  China-     Lind.    Thomp, 

QhineM  Paich. 
3m  Pekch. 
Peen  To. 

k  very  singular  variety,  from  China,  where  the  gardeners 
aflectall  mannerof  vegetable  curiosities.  The  fruit  isof  small 
size,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  aad  so  much  flattened  at  the 
ends  that  only  the  skin  and  the  flat  stone  remains,  the  fleshy 
part  being  crowded  on  either  side.  The  tree  is  of  rather 
dwarfish  habit,  and  holds  its  leaves  very  late.  The  fruit  is  of 
very  good  flavour,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.* 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  small,  so  much  flattened 
as  to  form  a  deep  hollow  at  both  ends,  having  at  the  top  a  sin- 
gular broad,  rough,  five-angled  eye.  Skin  pale  yellowish 
green,  mottled  with  red  on  one  side.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  with 
a  circle  of  red  round  the  stone  (from  which  it  separates),  sweet, 
juicy,  with  a  slight  noyeau  flavour.  Beginning  of  September. 
Flowers  large. 

79.   WSBPIMG  PucR. 

Seid'a  Weeping  Peach. 

A  peculiar  variety,  with  pendant,  weepii^  branches,  and  c 
habit  much  like  that  of  the  weeping  ash.  It  was  lately  origj. 
nated  by  Mr.  William  Reid,  the  skilful  nurseryman  at  Murray 
Hill,  near  New  York.  To  display  itself  to  advantage,  it  should 
be  grafW  six  or  eight  feet  high,  en  the  clean  stem  of  a  peach 
or  plum  stock.     Reniform  glands.     Flowers  targe. 

Sdnfttum  of  choice  peaeka  for  a  small  garden,  to  furnish  in 
>n.  FreesUmea ;  Early  York,  White  Imperial, 
ewington  Freestone,  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
IV.,  Crawford's  Early,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Noblesse, 
,  Malta,  Late  Red  Rareripe,  Druid  Hill.  Clingtlone$  ; 
bite  Clingstone,  Oldmixon,  and  Heath. 


to  Toceire  bndi  of  it 
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Selet^um  of  hardy  and  Bxcelleni  ^orUy  for  a  northern  latitude. 
George  the  Fourth,  Yellow  Rareripe,  Early  York,  Morris  Red 
Rareripe,  Grosse  Migaonne,  Noblesse,  White  Imperial',  Craw- 
ford's Early,  Favourite,  Bellegarde.  Brevoort,  Ox)ledge's  Fa- 
vourite,  Morris',  White  Rareripe,  Largie  White  (Vdngstone. 

Tke  best  varieties  for  forcing  f  are  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  No* 
blesse,  Bellegarde,  Roy^l  George.  White  Iinperial,  Roya« 
Cliarlo^t^^  ik^d  Barringtqn. 


CHAPTER  J  XIII. 

TH£  NECTAF1NE. 

^^iiM^9uigpH$  (7.)  X<mf.  Dec.   JRosacem  tfbotaniiif. 

T^:NeGtarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach  with  a  smooth  skin 
(Peche  lisscy  or  Brugnon  of  the  Fronch).  In  its  growth,  habit, 
and  general  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  peach  tree.  The  fruit,  however,  is  rather  smaller, 
perfectly  smooth,  without  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wax- 
like and  exquisite  of  all  productions  for  the  dessert.  In 
flavour,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  rich  as  the  finest  peach,  but  it 
has  more  piquancy,  partaking  of  the  noyeau  or  peach  leaf 
flavour. 

The  Nectarine  is  known  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is  called 
moondla  aroo  (smooth  peach).  It  appears  to  be  only  a  dis- 
tinct, accidental  variety  of  the  peach,  and  this  is  rendered  quite 
certain,  since  there  are  several  well  kxiown  examples  on  record 
of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  having  been  produced  on  the 
same  branch* — thus  showing  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  natural 
form.  Nectarines,  however,  usually  produce  nectarines  again 
on  sowing  the  seeds,— but  they  also  occasionally  produce 
peaches.  The  Boston  Nectarine  originated  from  a  peach 
stone. 

The  Nectarine  appears  a  little  more  shy  of  bearing  in  this 
country,  than  the  peach,  but  this  arises  almost  always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  by  the  curculio,  the  destroyer  of 
all  smooth-skinned  stone  fruit  in  sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy 
here  wherever  the  peach  will  thrive,  though  it  will  not  gene- 
rally bear  large  and  fine  iVuit  unless  the  branches  are 
skortened-in  annually,  as  we  have  fully  directed  for  the  peach 
tree. 

*  S^o  London  Oardeaet'f  Ma{;azine»  ToL  1,  p.  471 ;  Vol  I4t  p.  93. 
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With  this  easy  system  of  pruning,  good  crops  are  readilj 
obtained,  wherever  the  curculio  is  not  very  prevalent. 

Where  this  insect  abounds,  we  must  recommend  the  steady 
annual  application  of  salt,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
«fee  surface  being  first  made  hard  and  firm.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  punctured  fruit  commences  to  drop.  (See  the 
Plum  for  further  remarks  on  this  insect.)  And  we  would,  as  a 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  recommend  rags,  dipped 
in  coal  tar,*  to  be  hung  in  the  branches  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  coal  tar  should  be  renewed  oc- 
casionally, as  soon  as  it  loses  its  powerful  smell. 

The  culture  of  the  nectarine  is,  in  all  rei^cts,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  peach,  and  its  habits  are  also  completely 
the  same.  It  is  longer  lived,  and  hardier,  when  budded  on  the 
plum,  but  still  the  nurserymen  here  usually  work  it  on  the 
peach  stock. 

Class  L     Freestone  Nectarines.  (Pechaa  lissesy  Fr.) 

[The  iame  chancten  are  used  as  in  describing  peaches,  for  which  the 
fSMler  is  referred  to  that  part]. 

1.    BosTon .    ^  Thorop. 

Lewis'  >  -. 

Perkins'  Seedling.  5  ^^ 

This  American  seedling  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ot 
all  nectarines.  It  was  raised  from  a  peach  stone  by  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  of  Boston.  The  original  tree  was,  when  full  of  fruit, 
destroyed  by  boys,  but  the  sort  had  been  preserved  by  that 
most  skilful  cultivator,  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  soon  in  his 
hands  attracted  attention  by  the  uncommon  beauty  of  its  fruit. 
In  1821,  this  gentleman  transmitted  trees  of  this  variety  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  corresponding 
member,  together  with  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  the  fruit 
grown  by  him,  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  round,  and 
'*  so  beautiful,  that  its  correctness  was  doubted  abroad,"  until 
Mr.  Knight  showed  specimens  grown  there  in  1828.  The  fruit, 
though  not  of  high  flavour,  is  excellent,  the  tree  very  hardy  and 
productive,  and  one  of  the  best  for  general  standard  culture. 
Mr.  Perkins'  seedling,  raised  from  the  original  Lewis  tree,  is 
quite  identical,  and  we  adopt  the  name  of  <^  Boston  "  nectarinci 
as  the  standard  one.  Three  trees  of  this  sort  covering  fifty, 
five  feet  of  wall  at  his  place  at  Brookline,  are  now  very  beau. 
*}(m  objects.     [See  Broomfield  Nectarine.] 

^  To  be  had  very  cheap  at  the  city  gas  woiks 
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Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large  and  handsome, 
roundish  oval.  Skin,  bright  yellow,  with  very  deep  red  cheeky 
shaded  off  by  a  slight  mottling  of  red.  Flesh  yellow  to  th€ 
stone  (which  is  small  and  pointed),  sweet,  though  not  rich, 
with  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  flavour.  First  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

2.  Due  j>v  Tellieb's.     §  Lind.  Thomp. 

Du  Tilliers.  Duke  de  TiUey: 

Du  de  Tello.  Du  Tilly's. 

A  very  excellent  Nectarine,  considerably  resembling  the 
EIruge,  but  a  much  greater  bearer. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish 
oblong,  being  slightly  narrowed  at  the  top,  and  broad  at  the 
base  or  stalk.  Skin  pale  green,  with  a  marbled  purplish-red 
cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white,  pale  red  at  the  stone,  melting, 
juicy,  sweet  and  good.     Last  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

8.    DowNTON.    Thomp. 

The  Downton  is  a  seedlmg,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  is  in 
quality,  appearance,  and  season,  an  intermediate  variety,  be- 
tween  the  Yiolette  Hi^tive  and  the  EIruge,  ripening  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  latter. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  oval. 
Skin  pale  green,  with  a  deep  violet- red  cheek.  Flesh  pale 
^reen,  slightly  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good. 
Kipens  a^ut  the   25th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

4.     Elruge.    §  Thomp. 

Common  EIruge.  >  J.  J         Anderson's.        )    of  some 
Claremont  juno.        Temple's.  ^Engluih  garden*. 

Oatlandfl. 

Spring  Grove.  Peterborough.   \  »««<»^f «%  of  many 

^  °       '  AvMncan  gardens. 

The  EIruge  is  everywhere  esteemed  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  Nectarines.  It  is  an  English  variety  which  has  been  a 
good  while  cultivated,  and,  with  the  Violet  Hative,  is  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  every  collection.  In  this  country, 
when  the  young  wood  is  annually  shortened-my  it  bears  good 
crops  on  standard  trees,  which  ripen  finely. 

Without  this  precaution,  like  almost  all  other  nectarines,  th< 
fnilt  is  small,  poor,  and  ripens  imperfectly. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.     Fruit  of  medium  size,  round* 
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Uh4wm\,  the  suture  slight,  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cli» 
tiDctly  marked.  Skin  with  a  pale  green  ground,  but  when 
fully  exposed,  it  is  nearly  covered  with  deep  violet,  or  blood 
red,  dotted  with  minute  brownish  specks.  Flesh  pale  green  to 
the  stone,  or  slightly  stained  there  with  pale  red  ;  melting,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  high  flavour.  Stone  oval,  rough,  of  a  pale 
colour.  Last  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Flowers 
small. 

5.  Faibchild's    Lind.    Ttiomp. 

FsirehUd'i  Enrly. 

A  very  small,  indifferent  sort,  only  valued  for  its  earlinesfl;^ 
and  scarcely  worth  cultivating  when  compared  wiUi  tl^  follow- 
ing. 

Tjeaves  with  reniform  glfuids.  Fruit  small,  about  an  inch 
and  a  fourth  in  diameter,  round,  slightly  flattened  at  the  top. 
Skin  yellowish  green,  with  a  bright  red  cheek.  Flesli  yellow 
to  the  stone,  rather  dry,  with  a  sweet,  but  rather  indifferent 
flavour.     Beginning  of  August.     Flower  small. 

6.  Hunt's  Tawht.    §Thomp. 

Hunt* 8  Laive  Taw^y.  >  r  i-^ 
Hunf  8  Early  Tawny.  J  "^* 

This  is  the  best,  very  early  Nectarine.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
sort,  with  serrated  leaves,  and  was  originated  in  England  about 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  as  it  is 
not  only  early,  but  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  nearly  of  medium 
size,  roundish-ovate,  being  considerably  narrowed  at  the  top, 
where  there  is  a  prominent  swollen  point;  and  the  fruit  is 
slightly  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin  pale  orange, 
with  a  dark  red  cheek,  mottled  with  numerous  russety  specks. 
Flesh  deep  orange,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  very  good.  It 
ripens  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

(The  accidental  variation  of  this  sort,  described  as  HunVt 
Large  Tawny,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  diffe- 
rent from  this.) 

7.     Habdwicke  Seedling.     Thomp. 
Hardwicke'8  Seedling. 

A  comparatively  new  variety,  of  high  reputation,  which  w« 
have  lately  received  from  Mr.  T.  Rivers.  It  was  raised  at 
Hardwicke  House,  in  Suffolk,  England,  and  h^  the  reputatioa 
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tif  beiaf  •  one  of  the  best  and  hardiest  of  nectarines,  and  a  very 
axccHent  bearer." 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish, 
inclining  to  oval^and  resembling  the  Elruge.  Skin  pale  green, 
with  a  deep,  violet-red  cheek.  Flesh  pale  green,  slightly 
i»arke  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  melting,  rich,  and  ^Igh 
HAW  ured.     End  of  August. 

8«     MuREBT.     Ray.     Thorop. 

Murry.    lind. 
Black  Murry. 

The  Murrey  is  an  old  English  Nectarine,  which,  though  of 
good  quality,  is  rather  a  poor  bearer,  and  is  little  known  or 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  round, 
ish-ovate,  slightly  swollen  on  one  side  of  the  suture.  Skin 
pale  green,  with  a  dark  red  cheek.  Flesh  greenish  white, 
fnelting,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  Stone  alnfK)st  snnooth. 
Ripens  about  the  20th  of  August.     Flowers  small. 

*       

9.    New  White.    Thonip. 

Neafs  White.    LincL 
Flanders. 
Cowdray  White. 
Emerton's  New  White. 
Large  White. 

The  New  White  is  the  finest  light  skinned  variety,  and  b  a 
beautiful,  hardy,  and  excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant 
crops,  and  is  well  worthy  to  be  generally  planted.  It  is  aa 
English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neate,  near  London^ 
fifty  years  ago,  from  the  seed  of  the  following  vaiiety. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly 
round,  skin  white,  with  occasionally  a  slight  tinge  of  red  whea 
exposed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous 
flavour.  The  stone  is  small.  Ripens  early  in  September. 
Flowers  lai^. 

10.    Old  Writs,     Lind.     Thomp. 

This  nectarine  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Asia 
Into  England,  about  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  much  like  the  fore- 
going in  flavour,  perhaps  a  little  richer,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and 
productive. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.    Fruit  rather  laxge, 

43 
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ovsL    Skin  white,  alightlj  tinged  with  red.    Pledi  white,  t 
detf  juicy  and  lich.     Early  in  September.    Flowers  large, 

11.    PimASTOH's  OaAHGJB.    Lind.    Tbomp. 

William'!  Oni^. 
William't  Seed&ng. 

The  Pitmajton  Orange,  which  is  considered  the  best  fetMw 
fleshed  nectarine,  was  raised  in  1816,  by  John  WOliams  of 
Pitmastun,  near  Worcester,  England.  It  is  yet  but  little 
known,  but  will  prove  one  of  the  best  sorts  fi>r  general  cultira- 
tion  in  this  country.     The  tree  is  vigorous. 

Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovate, 
the  base  (towards  the  stalk)  being  broad,  and  the  top  narrow, 
and  endijog  in  an  acute  swollen  poinL  Skin  rich  orange  yellow, 
with  a  dark,  brownish  red  cheek,  streaked  at  the  union  of  the 
two  colours.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  but  red  at  the  stone ;  melting, 
juicy,  rich,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  stone  ia 
ralhersciaU.  Ripens  middle  and  last  of  August.  Flower, 
la#ge. 

13.    PxTXEBOxouoH.    Mill.    Lind.    Thomp. 

Lite  Green. 
Ven&Mih  (jtfumuy 

This  is  the  latest  nectarine  known.  It  is  rather  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality,  and  scarcely  deserves  cultivation  except  to 
make  complete  a  large  collection.  It  was  brought  by  Lord 
Peterborough,  from  Grenoa  to  England. 

We  doubt  if  this  fruit  is  now  in  this  country.  All  Hie  speci- 
mens that  we  have  seen  under  this  name,  firom  di£R»reht  dis* 
tricts,  being  only  the  Elruge  imperfectly  grown. 

Leaves  with  leniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish. 
Skin  mostly  green,  or  slightly  tinged  with  dhigy  red  on  tlie 
sunny  side.  Flesh  greeni^  white  to  the  stone,  somewhat  juicy 
and  of  tolerable  flavour.  It  ripens  early  in  October.  Flowet 
3mall. 


18.  VxoLKTTx  Hathtx.    Lind.    Thomp. 


Early  Violet 
Violet  P.  Mag 
Early  Bnignon. 
Brugnon  Red  at  the  Stone. 
Hampton  Court 
Large  Scarlet 
New  Scarlet 
Aromatie. 


PetiteViolet  Hfttive.  O.  Duh 
Bruffnon  Hdtif. 
Violette  AngemUi^ret. 
Violette  Muaqu^. 
Lord  Selaey's  Elruge. 
Violet  Red  at  the  Stone. 
Violet  Mode 
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Tiio  Violette  El^ve,  or  Early  Violet  Neetannei  everywhere 
takes  the  highest  rank  among  nectarines.  It  is  of  delicious 
flavour,  fine  appearance,  hardy,  and  productive.  Externally, 
the  fruit  is  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  Elruge^  but  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  dark  coloured  stone,  and  the 
deep  red  flesh  surrounding  it.  The  fruit  is  usually  rather 
darker  coloured.  It  is  of  French  origin,  and  has  been  long 
cultivated. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
narrowed  slightly  at  the  top,  where  it  is  also  marked  with  a 
shallow  suture.  Skin  pale  yellowish-green,  in  the  shade,  but, 
when  exposed,  nearly  covered  with  dark  purplish  red,  mottled 
with  pale  brown  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  but  much  rayed  with  red 
at  the  stone.  The  latter  is  roundish,  the  furrows  not  deep,  and 
the  surface  reddish  brown.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  rich, 
and  very  high  flavoured.  It  ripens  about  the  last  of  August. 
Flowers  rather  small. 

The  VioLBTTB  GsossB  (Thomp.)  resembles  the  foregoing  in 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  general  appearance.  The  fruit  is, 
however,  larger,  but  not  so  richly  flavoured. 

Class  IL-^^UngsUme  Nectarines,  (Brugnons,  JPr.) 

14.   BSOOMPIELD. 
Lewi*,  {ineorreetlff,  of  some.) 

A  handsome  clingstone  nectarine,  of  second  quauty.  It  is 
an  accidental  seedling,  which  sprung  up  in  the  garden  of  Henry 
Bvoomfield,  Esq.,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  was  first  named  and 
disseminated  by  S.  G.  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Boston,  thirty-five  years 
ago. 

Leaves  with  obscure,  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  round- 
ish. Skin  rather  dull  yellow,  with  a  dull  or  rather  dingy  red 
eheek.  Flesh  yellow,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  stone,  juicy, 
rather  pleasant,  but  not  high  flavoured.  First  to  the  middle  of 
September.    Flowers  small. 

15.  GoiiOSN.    Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Orange. 

Fine  Gold  Fleshed. 

A  very  handsome  looking  nectarine,  bat  of  decidedly  indif- 
ferent quality,  when  compared  with  many  others.  Its  waxen 
appearance,  when  fully  ripe,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  an  old 
English  variety. 

Lea^  es  with  reniform  glands.    Pruit  of  medium  size,  round- 
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Ui,  omte.  Skin  of  a  fine  bright,  waxen  yellow  colcmr,  with  a 
binail  scarlet  cheek.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  firm,  juicy,  sweet, 
and  tolerably  good.  It  ripens  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Flowers  small. 

Prikcs's  GrOLDEN  Nectabine  is  of  much  larger  size.  It  ripens 
about  a  week  later,  but  is  also  only  of  second  quality.  Leaves 
with  reniform  glands.     Flowers  large. 

16.  NswxNGToif.    Lang.  Mill.  Thomp. 

Scsii^  Newington.  lind.  Andetsoo*!. 

Scarlet  Anderson's  Round 

Old  Newington.  Rough  Roman. 

Smith's  Newington.  Brugnon  de  Newington 

French  Newington.  lyAngleterre. 
Sion  Hill. 

A  very  good  clingstone  nectarine,  of  English  origin.  It 
4iould  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  begins  to  shrivel, 
when  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands. .  Fruit  rather  large,  round- 
^sh.  8kin  pale  greenish-yellow,  nearly  covered  with  red, 
marbled  with  dark  r^d.  Flesh  firm,  pale,  but  deep  red  next  the 
vtone,  juicy,  sweet  and  rich,  with  an  excellent  vinous  flavour. 
Ripens  about  the  10th  of  September.     Flowers  large 

17.  Newinoton,  Early.  §    Lind.  Thomp. 

Early  Black  Newington.  Lucombe's  Black. 

New  Dark  Newington.  Lucombe's  Seedling. 

New  Early  Newington.  Early  Black. 
Black 

The  Early  Newington  is  one  of  the  best  of  clingstone  necta- 
rines. It  is  not  only  a  richer  flavoured  fruit  than  the  old  New* 
ington,  but  it  is  larger,  dark  coloured,  and  earlier. 

Leaves  serrated,  without  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish, 
ovate,  a  little  enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  and  termi- 
nating with  an  acute  swollen  point  at  the  top.  Skin  pale  green 
in  its  ground,  but  nearly  covered  with  bright  red,  much  mar- 
bled and  mottled  with  very  dark  red,  and  coated  with  a  thin 
bloom.  Flesh  greenish  white,  but  deep  red  at  the  stone,  juicy, 
sugary,  rich  and  very  excellent.  Beginning  of  September, 
Plowcsrs  large. 

18.  Rkd  Roman.  §    Forsyth.  Lind.  Thomp. 

Old  Roman. 
Roman. 

Brugnon  Violette  Musquie.     Q. 
Bmgnon  Musqu^. 
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The  Red  Roman  is  a*  very  old  European  variety,  having 
Deen  enumerated  by  Parkinson,  in  1629.  It  is  still  esteemed, 
both  in  Curope  and  this  country,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
of  clingstone  nectarines.     The  tree  healthy  and  productive. 

The  Newington  is  frequently  sold  for  the  Red  Roman  in  thia 
country,  and  the  true  Roman  is  comparatively  scarce. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  a  little 
flattened  at  the  top.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  a  brownish, 
muddy,  red  cheek,  which  is  somewhat  rough,  and  marked  with 
brown  russetty  specks.  Flesh  firm,  greenish  yellow,  and  deep 
red  at  the  stone,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  high  vinous  flavour.  Ripen- 
ing early  in  September.     Flowers  large. 

Selection  of  choice  hardy  Nectarines^  for  a  small  Garden,-^ 
Early  Violet,  Elruge,  Hardwicke  Seedling,  Hunt's  Tawny, 
Boston,  Roman,  New  White. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TH£   aUINCB. 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  Dec. ;  Rosacea^  of  Botanists. 

'C&igntuHer,  of  the  French ;  Quittenbaum,  German ;  ITivepeer,  Dutch ; 

Cotagno,  Italian ;  and  Membrillo,  Spanish. 

Tns  Quince  is  a  well-known,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  of  small 
size,  crooked  branches,  and  spreading,  bushy  head.  It  is  indi- 
genous to  Germany  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  it  appears 
first  to  have  attracted  notice  in  the  city  of  Cydon,  in  Crete  oi 
Candia — whence  its  botanical  name,  Cydonia.  The  fruit  is  of 
a  fine  golden  yellow,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
orange  than  any  other.  It  was  even  more  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  preserving,  than  by  us. 
**  Quinces,"  says  Columella,  **  not  only  yield .  pleasure,  but 
health." 

The  Quince  seldom  grows  higher  than  fifteen  feet,  and  is 
usually  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree.  Its  large  white  and  pale 
pink  blossoms,  which  appear  rather  later  than  those  of  other 
•iruit  trees,  are  quite  ornamental  ;  and  the  tree,  properly 
grown,  is  very  ornamental  when  laden  in  October  and  Novem« 
ber  with  its  ripe  golden  fruit. 

UsBS. — ^l^he  Quince  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  unfit  for  eating 
raw.  It  is,  however,  much  esteemed  when  cooked.  For  pre- 
serving, it  is  every  where,  valued,  and  an  excellent  marmalaaje 
is  also  made  from  it.     Stewed,  it  is  very  frequently  used,  to 
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oommimieate  additional  flavour  and  piquancy  to  apple-tarta^ 
pies,  or  other  pastry.  In  England,  wine  is  frequently  made 
mm  the  fruit,  by  adding  sugar  and  water,  as  ii  other  fruit 
wines ;  and  it  is  a  popular  notion  there,  that  it  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  asthmatie  patients.  Dried  Quinces  are 
excellent. 

In  this  country,  large  plantations  are  sometimes  made  of  the 
Quince;  and  as  it  is,  in  good  soil,  a  plentiful  bearer,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  market  fruits.  The  Apple 
qiunce  is  the  most  productive  and  saleable ;  but  as  the  Pear 
quince  ripens,  and  can  be  sent  to  market  much  later,  it  fre- 
quentiy  is  the  mostprofitable. 

Propagation. — ^The  Quince  is  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
layers,  or  cuttings.  From  seeds  the  quince  is  somewhat 
liable  to  vary  in  its  seedlings,  sometimes  proving  the  apple- 
shaped  and  sometimes  the  pear-shaped  variety.  Cuttings,  pldnted 
in  a  shaded  situation,  early  in  the  spring,  root  very  easily,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  continuing  a  good 
variety.  The  better  sorts  are  also  frequently  budded  on  com- 
mon seedling  quince  stocks,  or  on  the  common  thorn. 

Quince  stock9  are  extensively  used  in  engrafting  or  budding 
the  Pear,  when  it  is  wished  to  render  that  tree  dwarf  in  its 
habit. 

Soil  aivd  CuLTinu. — ^The  Quince  grows  naturally  in  rather 
moist  soil,  by  the  side  of  rivulets  and  streams  of  water.  Hence 
it  is  a  common  idea  that  it  should  always  be  planted  in  some 
damp  neglected  part  of  the  garden,  where  it  usually  receives 
little  care,  and  the  fruit  is  cflen  knotty  and  inferior. 

Thb  practice  is  a  very  erroneous  one.  No  tree  is  more 
benefited  by  manuring  than  the  quince.  In  a  rich,  mellow, 
deep  soil,  even  if  quite  dry,  it  grows  with  thrice  its  usual 
vigour,  and  bears  abundant  crops  of  large  and  fair  fruit.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  deep  and  good  soil,  kept  in 
constant  cultivation,  and  it  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  manure, 
every  season,  when  fair  and  abundant  crops  are  desired.  As 
to  pruning,  or  other  care,  it  requires  very  little  indeed — an 
occasional  tiiinning  out  of  crowding  or  decayed  branches,  be- 
ing quite  sufficient.  Thinning  the  fruit,  when  there  is  an  over- 
crop, improves  the  size  of  the  remainder.  Ten  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable  distance  at  which  to  plant  this  tree. 

The  Quince,  like  the  apple,  is  occasionally  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  the  borer,  and  a  few  other  insects,  which  a  little 
care  will  prevent  or  destroy.  For  their  habits  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  apple. 

VARiETiES.--oeveral  varieties  of  the  common  Quince  are 
enumerated  in  many  catalogues,  but  there  are  in  reality  only 
thntr  distinct  forms  of  this  fruit  worth  enumerating,  viz: 
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1.  Appls-shafed  Quuycs.    Thomp. 

Orange  Quince, 

Cydonla  v.  Maliformis,  Hort.  Brit. 

Coignassier  Maliforme,<{/'/A«  F)renck, 

This  is  the  most  popular  variety  in  this  country.  It  bears 
large  roundish  fruit,  shaped  much  like  the  apple,  which  stews 
quite  tender,  and  is  of  very  excellent  flavour.  It  also  bears 
most  abundant  crops.     Leaves  oval. 

There  are  several  inferiour  varieties  of  the  apple  quince.  The 
true  one  bears  fruit  of  the  size  of  the  largest  apple,  fair  knd 
smooth,  and  a  fine  golden  colour. 

2.  Pear-shaped  Quince.     Thomp. 

Oblong  Quince. 

Coignaasier  pyriforme,  of  the  French, 

Cydonier  sub.  v.  pyriform,  Hort,  Brit, 

The  pear-shaped  quince  is  dryer  and  of  firmer  texture  than 
the  foregoing.  It  is  rather  tough  when  stewed  or  cooked,  the 
flesh  is  less  lively  in  colour,  and  it  is  therefore  much  less  esteem- 
ed than  the  apple-shaped  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
oblong,  tapering  to  the  stalk,  and  shaped  much  like  a  pear 
The  skin  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate.  It  ripens 
about  a  fortnight  laterj  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  raw  state 
considerably  longer. 

8.   Portugal  Quince.    Thomp. 

Cydonia  Lusitanica.  Hort.  Brit, 
Coignasflier  de  Portugal,  of  the  French, 

The  Portugal  quince  is  rather  superior  to  all  others  in  quality, 
as  it  i^  less  harsh,  stews  much  better,  and  is  altogether  of  milder 
flavour,  though  not  fit  for  eating  raw.  For  marmalade  and  baking 
it  is  much  esteemed,  as  its  flesh  turns  a  fine  purple  or  deep 
crimson  when  cooked. 

The  leaf  of  the  Portugal  Quince  is  larger  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  common  quince,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
stronger.  It  is  therefore  preferred  by  many  gardeners  for 
stocks  on  which  to  work  the  pear. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  oblong.  The  skin  is  in  colour 
not  so  deep  an  orange  as  that  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  Portugal  Quince  is  unfortunately  a  shy  bearer,  whica 
is  the  reason  why  it  has  never  been  so  generally  cultivated  m 
the  Apple  Quince. 
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Ormtmetital  VarieticM, — ^There  are  two  or  three  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  quince,  which  are  natives  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  are  now  among  the  most  common  and  attractive  of  our 
garden  shrubs.    They  are  the  following : — 

4.  Jafan  Qiriivcz. 

Cydonia  Japonfca.    Dec. 
Pyms  Japonica.    7%tmberg. 

Tho  Japan  Quince  is  a  low  thorny  shrub,  with  mnall  dark 
sreen  leaves.  It  is  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  shrubbery, 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  branches  being  clothed  with 
numerous  clusters  of  blossoms,  shaped  like  those  of  the  quince, 
but  rather  larger,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  The  fruit  which 
occasionally  succeeds  these  flowi  rs,  is  dark  green,  very  hard, 
and  having  a  peculiar  and  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  entirely 
useless. 

The  White,  or  Blush  Japan  Quince  (C  jap.Jl,  albo),  resem- 
bles the  foregoing,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white  and  pale 
pink,  resembling  those  of  the  c(  mmon  apple-tree. 

5.  Chxnise  Quince. 
Cjdonia  Sinensis.    Dee, 

We  have  bad  this  pretty  ^rab  in  our  garden  fbr  several 
years,  where  it  flowers  abundantly,  but  has,  as  yet,  produced  no 
firuit.  The  leaves  are  oval,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  common 
quince,  but  with  a  shining  surface.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red, 
rather  small,  with  a  delicate  violet  odour,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
e^ct  in  the  month  of  May,  though  much  less  showy  than  those 
of  the  Japan  Quince.  The  fruit  is  described  as  large,  egg- 
shaped,  with  a  green  skin  and  a  hard  dry  flesh,  not  of  any 
value  ^r  eating.  The  leaves  assume  a  beautiful  shade  of  red 
in  autumn.  * 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
the  easpberrt  and  blackberry 
1.   The  Raspberry 

JRt$lm8  Idaua,  4  :  Rosacea,  of  botanists. 

firamioifiier,  of  the  French ;  Hitnbeeresirauch,    German ;    DrmnkooB 

Dutch ;  Mava  idee,  Italian ;   and  lYambueso^  Spanish. 

The  Raspberry  is  a  low  deciduous  shrub,  which  in  several 
forms  Is  common  in  the  woods  of  both  Europe  and  America. 
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The  large  fruited  varieties  most  esteemed  in  our  gardens  hara 
all  originated  from  the  long  cultivated  Rubut  idxBUSy  or  Mount 
Ida  bramble,  which  appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  the  South  of  Europe  from  Mount  Ida.  It  is  now 
quite  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  Besides  thiS; 
we  have  in  the  woods  the  common  black  raspberry,  or  thimble- 
berry  {Ruhua  occidentalis,  L.),  and  the  red  raspberry  {Rubns 
strigasus,  Michz.),  with  very  good  fruit. 

The  name  raspberry  {Raspo,  Italian)  is  probably  from  the 
rasping  roughness  of  prickly  wood.  The  term  raspis  is  still 
used  in  Scotland. 

Uses. — ^The  raspberry  is  held  in  general  estimation,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  sub-acid  fruits  for 
the  dessert,  but  it  is  employed  by  almost  every  family  in  making 
preserves,  jams,  ices,  sauces,  tarts  and  jellies ;  and  on  a  larger 
scale  by  confectioners  for  making  syrups,  by  distillers  foi  making 
raspberry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  &c.  Raspberry  wine, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  currant,  is  considered  thf 
most  fragrant  and  delicious  of  all  home-made  wines. 

Succeeding  the  strawberry  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  when, 
there  is  comparatively  little  else,  this  is  one  of  the  most  invalu- 
able fruits,  and,  with  the  strawberry,  generally  commands  thf^ 
attention  of  those  who  have  scarcely  room  for  fruit  trees.  It  i«, 
next  to  the  strawberry,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berries,  an<^ 
not  being  liable  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  considered  beneficial  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. *^ 

Propagation. — The  raspberry  is  universally  propagated  b]' 
suckers,  or  offsets,  springing  up  from  the  main  roots.  Seeds  ara 
only  planted  when  new  varieties  are  desired.  The  seedlings 
come  into  bearing  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

Soil  amb  Cultube. — ^The  best  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  rather 
moist  than  dry,  but  the  raspberry  will  thrive  well  in  any  soil 
that  is  rich  and  deep,  provided  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  aii^. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  raspberries,  choose,  therefore,  an 
open  sunny  quarter  of  the  garden,  where  the  soil  is  good  and 
deep.  Plant  the  suckers  or  canes  in  rows,  from  three  to  foui 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  sort.  Two  or  three 
suckers  are  generally  planted  together,  to  form  a  group  or  stool^ 
aiid  these  stools  may  be  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  plantation  being  made,  its  treatment  consists  chiefly  in 
a  single  pruning,  every  year,  given  early  in  the  spring.  To 
perform  this,  examine  the  stools  in  April,  and  leaving  the  strong, 
est  shoots  or  suckers,  say  about  six  or  eight  to  each  stool,  cut 
away  all  the  old  wood,  and  all  the  other  suckers  (except  such 
as  are  wanted  for  new  plantations).  The  remaining  shoots 
should  have  about  a  foot  of  their  ends  cut  off,  as  this  part  of  the 
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wood  is  feeble  and  worthless.  WiA  a  light  top-dressiiig  of 
manurey  the  ground  should  then  be  dug  over,  and  little  oChei 
oare  will  be  requisite  during  the  season. 

When  very  neat  culture  and  the  largest  fruit  are  desired,  mora 
space  is  left  between  the  row^  and  aAer  being  pruned,  the  canen 
are  tied  to  long  lines  of  rods  or  rails,  like  an  espalier,  by  which 
means  they  are  more  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  kept  cropped  with  small  vege- 
tables. 

A  fine  late  crop  of  raspberries  is  readily  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  over  the  whole  stool,  in  the  spring,  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  tiie  ground.  They  will  then  shoot  up  new  wood, 
which  comes  into  bearing  in  August  or  September. 

We  have  found  a  light  application  of  salt  given  with  the  top. 
dressing'  of  manure  in  the  spring,  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
efiTect  oii  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

A  plantation  of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  the  third 
year,  and  after  it  has  borne  about  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be 
broken  up,  and  a  new  one  formed,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

In  New  England,  and  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  the 
Antwerp  raspberries  are  often  liable  to  be  killed  to  the  ground 
by  severe  winters.  In  such  situations,  it  is  customary  to  prune 
them  in  fall,  after  which  the  canes  are  bent  down,  and  covered 
lightly  with  earth  or  branches  of  evergreens  till  spring.  Here, 
and  to  the  south  of  this  place,  this  is  not  necessary. 

Varistuss. — The  finest  raspberries  in  general  cultivation  for 
the  dessert,  are  the  Red  and  the  White  Antwerp.  TheFranconia 
is  a  fine,  large,  and  productive  variety,  greatly  esteemed  at 
the  North  and  East,  as.  being  hardier  and  later  in  ripening 
than  the  Antwerp.  The  FastolfiT  is  a  new  and  uncommonly 
fine  fruit,  which  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  com- 
mon American  Red  is  most  esteemed  for  fiavouring  liqueurs 
'ir  making  brandy,  and  the  American  Black  is  preferred  by  most 
oersons  for  cooking.  The  Ever-bearing  and  the  Ohio  Ever- 
bearing,  are  valuable  for  prolonging  the  season  of  this  fruit  till 
late  frosts. 

I.   Antwerp,  Red.§    P.  Mag.  Thomp* 


New  Red  Antwerp 
True  Red  Antwerp. 
Howland*8  Red  Antwerp. 


Burley. 

Knevet's  Antwerp. 

Framboisier  k  Gros  Fruit 


The  Red  Antwerp  is  the  standard  variety  for  size,  flavour, 
and  productiveness,  wherever  it  is  known.  It  is  a  Dutch 
sort,  originally  from  Antwerp  city.  It  bears  early  and  abun- 
dantly with  us,  and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  native  fruits. 

Fruit  very  large,  conical,  dull  red  ;  flavour  rich  and  sweel. 
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Canes  moderately  strong,  yellowish  green,  becoming  pale  brown 
early  in  autumn,  covered  below  wiu  dark  brown  bristles ;  bu 
the  upper  portions,  especially,  of  the  bearing  wood,  nearh 
smooth.  Leaves  large,  plaited.  The  fruit  commences  ripen- 
ing about  the  10th  of  July,  rather  before  the  other  varieties. 

The  Common  Rbd  Antwerp,  as  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
very  inferior  variety  of  the  foregoing,  with  fruit  half  the 
size,  less  conical,  and  canes  stronger,  and  more  inclined  to 
branch.  It  is  not  worth  cultivating  when  compared  with  the 
foregoing,  though  it  is  almost  universally  known  as  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  this  country — whence  we  are  oflen  obliged  to  call 
the  foregoing  the  true^  or  New  Red  Antwerp,  to  prevent  its 
being  confounded  with  the  common  and  inferior  sort. 

2.   Antwsrf,  Y£llow.§    Thomp.  Lind. 

White  Antwerp; 
Double  Bearing  Yellow. 

The  Yellow  Antwerp  is  the  largest  and  finest  light  coloured 
raspberry,  and  indispensable  to  every  good  garden. 

Fruit  large,  nearly  conical,  pale  yellow,  sweet  and  excellent. 
Canes  strong  and  vigorous,  light  yellow,  with  many  bristles  or 
spines.  On  successive  suckers,  which  shoot  up,  this  raspberry 
will  frequently  continue  somewhat  in  bearing  for  months. 

8.  American  Red. 

Common  Red. 
EngUsh  Red  {of  some)* 
RuDus  Strigosus  (Michx),* 

The  Common  Red  Raspberry  is  a  native  of  this,  and  all  the 
middle  states.  It  ripens  nearly  a  week  earlier  than  the  Ant- 
werps,  bears  well,  and  though  inferior  in  flavour  and  siase 
to  these  sorts,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons,  particularly  for 
flavouring  liqueurs. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  roundish,  light  red,  pleasant  sub-acid 
in  flavour.  Shoots  very  vigorous,  long,  upright,  and  branch* 
ing,  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Light  shlaing  brown,  with 
purplish  spines.     Leaves  narrow,  light  green. 

4.  American  Black. 

Common  Black-cap. 
Black  Raspberry. 
Thimble-berry. 
Rubufl  Occidentalls 

*  This  strongW  reftmbles  the  Common  Red  Raipbe^  of  Europe*  Jl. 
iimmn  but  toooidiBg  to  TcNrrey  ind  Gnj  is  ^ts  "  ' 


This  raspberry,  oonunon  in  almost  every  field,  with  Icog 
ramUiiig  purple  shoots,  and  flattened  small  black  berries,  is 
Brwywhere  known.  It  is  frequency  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where,  if  kept  well  pruned,  its  fruit  is  much  larger  and  finer 
Its  rich  acid  flavour  renders  it,  perhafs,  the  finest  sort  foir 
kitchen  use— *tarts,  puddings,  dsc.  It  ripens  li^r  than  other 
raspberries. 

The  American  White  resembles  the  fGregoing  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  which  b  pale  yellow  or  wlnte« 

5.  Baenxt.    p.  Mag.  Tbomp. 

Cornwall's  Prolific. 
Cornwall's  Seedling. 
Lord  Exmouth'i. 
Large  Red. 

The  Bamet  is  a  very  large  and  fine  English  variety,  conside* 
rably  resembling  the  Red  Antwerp ;  it  ripens  early,  and  is  very 

eroductive,  though  not  so  good  a  market  fruit,  as  it  does  nol 
ear  carriage  well. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish-conical,  bright  transparent  pur. 
plish  red,  flavour  very  rich  and  agreeable.  Canes  Iqpg,  yellow. 
ish  green,  branching  much  more,  especially  towards  the  ground, 
than  the  Red  Antwerp,  and  covered  with  numerous  slendei 
bristles,  which  are  stronger  towards  the  top  of  the  cane.  They 
become  dull  brown  early  in  autumn.  Bearing  shoots  nearly 
smooth. 

6.  Besntfoed  Cans.    Thomp. 

A  pretty  good  fruit,  though  much  inferior  to  the  best.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oval-conical,  daik  dull  reJ  Canes  strongs 
branching,  with  purplish  prickles. 

7.   Ceetah  Red.    Pom.  Man. 

A  rather  late  variety,  of  good  quality,  introduced  some  years 
ago  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  lateness  renders  it  valuable, 
b'lt  it  is  inferior  to  the  Franconia,  which  has  taken  ife  place  in 
most  of  our  gardens.     It  is  a  hardy  sort. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  globular,  inclining  to  conical,  deep 
purplish-red,  sub-acid  and  good.  Canes  upright,  brandies 
darK  grey,  with  few  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow;  dark, 
green,  but  very  light  coloured  on  the  lower  side.  It  ripens  about 
two  weeks  afler  the  Whi.e  Antwerp,  and  scntinues  several 
weeks  in  perfection. 
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S.  DoiTBLE  Bearing.     Thomp. 

Peq)etual  Bearing. 

Siberian. 

Late  Cane. 

A  very  good  variety  of  the  Antwerp  Raspberry,  chiefly  es* 

eenied  for  its  habit  of  bearing  late  in  the  season.   A  finer  crop, 

ivhich  will  continue  ripening  till  late  frosts,  is  obtained  by  cut- 

ang  down  the  shoots  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  every 

Hpring.     It  is  a  hardy  variety. 

There  is  a  Twice  Beabikg  Raspberry  known  in  some  gardene 
in  this  country,  which  is  an  inferior  small  fruity  and  bears 
sparingly. 

9.  Franconla.§ 

The  hardiest  large  Raspberry,  very  productive,  and  very 
excellent.  It  i^as  imported  from  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  under  this 
name  (which  does  not  appear  in  any  foreign  catalogues)  by  S. 
G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago.  It  flourishes  ad- 
mirably in  New  England,  and  north  of  us,  where  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  Antwerps,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  variety  for  a 
northern  latitude.  Its  crops  are  abundant,  the  fruit  is  frm, 
and  bears  carriage  to  market  well,  and  it  ripens  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  than  the  Red  Antwerp.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse  conical,  dark  purplish  red,  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour,  more  tart  and  brisk  than  that  of  the  Red  Antwerp. 
Canes  strong,  spreading,  branching,  yellowish  brown,  with 
scattered,  rather  stout,  bristles.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  ard 
long,  deep  green. 

10.  Fastolff.§ 

The  Fastolff  Raspberry  is  a  new  English  variety  of  the 
highest  reputation.  It  derives  its  name  from  having  originated 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  so  called,  in  Great  Yarmouth. 
It  fruited  with  us  last  season,  and  fully  sustained  its  character 
as  the  finest  Red  Raspberry  known.  The  fruit  is  of  the  richest 
flavour,  and  is  borne  for  a  long  time  in  succession.  It  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Red  Antwerp. 

Fruit  very  large,  obtuse,  or  roundish  conical,  bright  purplish 
red,  very  rich  and  high  flavoured.  Canes  strong,  rather  erect, 
branching,  light  yellowish  brown,  with  pretty  strong  bristles. 
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11*    KirST£TV  GlAHT. 

A  eapiul  Bogliah  Raspberry,  a  variety  of  Red  Antwerp, 
ripening  among  the  very  earliest.  Its  canes  are  very  strong, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  conical,  deep  red, 
and  of  excellent  flavour 

13.    NOTTLHGBAM   SCABLBT. 

An  excellent  variety,  introduced  from  England  by  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Boston.  He  considers  it  the  richest  in  flavour  of 
any  of  the  older  varieties.  The  fruit  is  red,  obtuse-conioal,  of 
medium  size. 

13.   Ohio,  Evebbbabing. 

Ohio  Raspberry,  fm. 

This  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  was  first  made  known  to 
Eastern  cultivators  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  Gincinnati,  though, 
we  believe,  it  had  been  cultivated  for  some  time  previous,  at  a 
Quaker  settlement,  in  Ohio.  It  is  precisely  like  the  American 
Black  Raspberry,  or  Black-cap/  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
has  the  valuable  property  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit, 
till  late  in  the  season.  We  have  seen  a  quart  gathered  from  a 
tingle  plant,  on  the  1st  day  of  NovemhAr«  It  deserves  a  place 
in  every  laxga  garden. 

14.   ViCTOBIA. 

A  new  English  seedling  of  high  reputation,  not  yet  fairly 
tested  here.  It  is  said  to  resemble  and  fully  equal  the  Red 
Antwerp,  in  size  and  flavour,  and  to  be  everbearing  in  its  habits 
-—producing  an  abundant  crop  from  July  to  December,  on  nu- 
merous side  branches  which  it  throws  out,  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  long.  Its  value  will  soon  be  fully  proved  in  this 
oountry. 


II.   Thb  Blackbebbt. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Bramble  indigenous  to  this 
country,  which  produce  eatable  fruit,  but  the  two  best  for  the 
table,  or  for  cooking,  are  the  Low  Blackberry,  a  trailing  shrub, 
and  the  High  Blackberry,  a  bush  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Raspberry,  with  fewer  and 
lareer  grains,  and  a  brisker  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  last 
^  July,  or  early  in  August,  after  the  fo^ner  is  past,  and  is 
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much  used  by  all  classes  in  this  country.  The  sorts  are  seldom 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  in  such  great 
abundance  in  a  wild  state ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  varieties 
of  much  larger  siase,  and  greatly  superiour  flavour,  might  be 
produced  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  rich  garden  soil,  especially  if 
repeated  for  two  or  three  successive  generations. 

I.  Low  Blackbebst. 

Trailing  Blackberry. 

Dewberry. 

Rabus  Canadensis.    lAn. 

A  low,  trailing,  prickly  shrub,  producing  lai^  white  bios 
soms  in  May,  and  very  large  roundish-oblong  black  fruit  in 
midsummer.     Leaflets  from  three  to  five  in  number.    The  fruiftt 
when  in  good  soil,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  high  flavour- 
ed, sweet,  and  excellent. 

2.   High  Blackbbbbt. 

Bush  Blackberry. 

Riibos  Villosus.     Tor*  and  Gray. 

This  is  an  erect  growing  blackberry,  the  stems  tall,  and  more 
or  less  branohinff.  In  its  foliage  it  resembles  the  foregoingi 
but  its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  smaller.  The  fruit  is  also 
smaller,  rounder,  not  so  dark  coloured  (being  reddish-black)y 
and  though  good,  is  seldom  so  juicy  or  high  flavoured. 

There  is  a  variety,  cultivated  abroad,  with  wMU  fruit. 


Ornamental  Varieties.  Th%  Doitblb- WHiTB-BLossoMEn,  and 
DouBLB  PiNK-BLOSsoMBD  Bbamblbs,  are  beautiAil  climbinff 
shrubs,  of  remarkably  luxuriant  growth,  which  may  be  trained 
for  a  great  length  in  a  season,  and  are  admirably  adapted  foi 
covering  walls  and  unsightly  buildings.  The  flowers  are  like 
small  double  roses,  and  are  produced  in  numerous  clusters  in 
June,  having  a  very  pretty  eflect.  North  of  New  York  these 
climbers  are  rather  tender  in  severe  winters. 

Thb  Rosb  Flowebino  Bramblb  {Rubus  odoraius)  is  a  very 
pretty  native  shrub,  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  pleasing  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  groups  well  with  other  shrubs  in  oma* 
mental  plantations. 


CHAPTER  XXV.. 

THI    STRAWBBEBT. 

JYagaria  (of  species)  L.    iZMacesr,  of  botanists. 

JWMisr,  of  the  French;   £fidbeen^anMe,  Gennan,    AadbegUt  Dotcli 

Pianta  di  Fragola,  Italian;  and  Fresa,  Spanish. 

Thb  Strawberry  is  the  most  delicious  and  the  most  wholesome 
of  all  berries,  and  the  most  unii^rsally  cultivated  in  all  gardens 
of  northern  climates.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  both  bemispheres, — of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica ;  though  the  species  found  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  world 
are  of  distinct  habit,  and  have  each  given  rise,  through  culti- 
vation, to  difierent  classes  of  fruit — scarlet  strawberries,  pine 
strawberries,  wood  strawberries,  hautbois,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  fruit  is  popularly  understood  to  have  arisen 
from  the  common  and  ancient  practice  of  laying  straw  between 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  In  the  olden  times  the  vari. 
ety  of  strawberry  was  very  limited,  and  the  garden  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  material  for  new  plantations  from  the  woods.  Old 
Tusser,  in  his  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry," 
points  out  where  the  best  plants  of  his  time  were  to  be  had,  and 
turns  them  over,  with  an  abrupt,  farmer-like  contempt  of  little 
matters^  to  feminine  bands : — 


"  Wife,  into  the  garden,  and  set  me  a  plot 
With  strawberry  roots,  of  the  best  to  be  got ; 
Such  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood. 
Well  chosen  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good." 

The  strawberry  belongs  propejjy  to  cold  climates,  and  though 
well  known,  is  of  comparatively  little  value  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Old  Roman  and  Greek  poets  have  not  therefore  sung 
its  praises ;  but  after  that  line  of  a  northern  bard, 

**  A  dish  of  ripe  stiawberries,  smotliered  in  cream," 

which  we  consider  a  perfect  pastoral  idyl  (as  the  German 
school  would  say),  in  itself,  nothing  remains  to  be  wished  for. 
We  have  heard  of  individuals  who  really  did  not,  by  nature, 
relish  strawberries,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  always  had 
Che  same  doubts  of  their  existence  as  we  have  of  that  of  ths 
onicom. 
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Ripe,  blushing,  strawberries,  eaten  from  the  plant,  or  served 
with  sugar  and  cream,  are  certainly  Arcadian  dainties  with  a 
true  paradisiacal  flavour,  and  fortunately,  they  are  so  easily 
grown  that  the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance. 

To  the  confectioner  this  fruit  is  also  invaluable,  communis 
eating  its  flavour  to  ices,  and  forming  seveial  delicate  preserves. 
In  Paris  a  cooling  drink,  havaroise  a  la  grecque,  is  made  of  the 
juice  of  strawberries  and  lemons,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and 
water. 

The  strawberry  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  of  all  fruits, 
being  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  growing  acid  by  fer- 
mentation as  most  other  fruits  do.  The  often  quoted  instance 
of  the  great  Linnaeus  curing  himself  of  the  gout  by  partaking 
freely  of  strawberries — a  proof  of  its  great  wholesomeness — is 
a  letter  of  credit  which  this  tempting  fruit  has  long  enjoyed,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a  bitter  concealed 
under  every  sweet. 

Propagation  and  Soil.  The  strawberry  propagates  itselt 
very  rapidly  by  runners*  which  are  always  taken  to  form  new 
plantations  or  beds.  These  are  taken  off  the  parent  plants 
early  in  August,  and  either  planted  at  once  where  they  are  to 
grow,  or  put  out  in  nursery  beds,  or  rows,  to  get  well  established 
for  the  next  spring  planting.  When  the  parent  plants  have  be- 
come degenerated,  or  partially,  or  wholly  barren,  we  should  avoid 
taking  the  runners  from  such,  and  choose  only  those  which  grow 
from  the  most  fruitful  ones.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  latter 
point  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  the  best  bearing  plants  by 
small  sticks  pushed  into  the  bed  by  the  side  of  each  when  the 
fruit  is  in  perfection.  Some  varieties,  as  the  Prolific  Hautbois, 
the  English  wood,  and  the  Large  E^rly  Scarlet,  are  not  liable 
to  this  deterioration,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
the  runners  carefully  ;  but  others,  as  the  Pine  strawberries,  and 
some  of  the  Scarlets,  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  if  the  runners  are 
taken  and  planted  promiscuously,  the  beds,  so  made,  will  be 
nearly  barren. 

The  best  soil  for  the  strawberry  is  a  deep,  rich,  loam.  Deep 
it  must  be,  if  large  berries  and  plentiful  crops  are  desired  ;  and 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  thin,  lies 
in  trenching  and  manuring  the  plot  of  ground  thoroughly,  be* 
fore  putting  out  the  plants.  But  even  if  this  is  not  necessary 
it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  with  strong  manure 
neforehand. 

The  best  exposure  for  strawberries  is  an  open  one,  fully  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun  and  light. 

*  Excepting  tiie  Stuh  Alpines,  which  have  no  numecs,  and  are  piopa 
fated  by  division  of  the  roots. 
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CvLTOVfi  «K  BOWS.    The  fineftt  itrawberries  are  always  ob 
tiiiied  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  roiM,  at  such  a  distance  apart 
as  to  give  sufficient  space  for  the  roots,  and  abundance  of  light 
and  air  for  the  leaves. 

In  planting  a  plot  of  strawberries  in  rows,  the  rows  should  be 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants,  of  the  large  growing  kinds,  two 
feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  of  the  smaller  growing  kinds, 
^rocn  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient.  The  runners  must 
oe  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
the  ground  must  be  maintained  in  good  order  by  constant  dress- 
ing. Durine  the  first  year  a  row  of  any  small  vegetables  may 
be  sown  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Every  autumn,  if  tfaie 
plants  are  not  luxuriant,  a  light  coat  of  inaeure  should  be  dog 
in  between  the  rows ;  but  if  they  are  very  thrifty  it  must  be 
omitted,  as  it  would  cause  them  to  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

A  light  top-dressing  of  leaves,  or  any  good  compost,  applied  late 
in  the  fall,  though  not  necessary,  greatly  promotes  the  vigor  of 
the  plants,  and  secures  the  more  tender  kinds  against  the  effects 
of  an  unusually  cold  winter.  Before  the  fruit  ripens,  the 
ground  between  the  rows  should  be  covered  with  straw,  or  light 
new.mown  grass,  to  keep  it  clean. 

A  plantation  of  this  kind  in  rows,  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
largest  and  finest  fruit,  which,  being  so  fully  exposed  to  the 
suD,  will  always  be  sweeter  and  higher  flavoured  than  that 
grown  in  crowded  beds.  A  plantation  in  rows  is  generally 
in  full  perfection  the  third  year,  and  must  always  be  renewed 
afier  the  fourth  year. 

CoLTUBB  IN  ALTERNATE  STRIPS.  A  Still  more  cssy  and  ecor 
nomical  mode  is  that  of  growing  the  strawberry  in  alternate 
strips. 

Early  in  April,  or  in  August,  being  provided  with  a  good 
stoek  of  strong  young  plants,  select  a  suitable  piece  of  good 
deep  soil.  Dig  in  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure,  pulverizing 
well  and  raking  the  top  soil.  Strike  out  the  rows,  three  feet 
apart,  with  a  line.  The  plants  should  now  be  planted  along 
each  line  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  They  will  soon 
send  out  runners,  and  these  runners  should  be  allowed  to  take 
possession  of  every  alternate  strip  of  three  feet — the  other  strip 
being  kept  bare  by  continually  destroying  all  runners  upon  it, 
the  whole  patch  being  kept  free  of  all  weeds.  The  occupied 
strip  or  bed  of  runners  will  now  give  a  heavy  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, and  the  open  strip  of  three  feet  will  serve  as  an  alley  from 
which  to  gather  the  fruit.  Afler  the  crop  is  over,  dig  and  pre* 
pare  this  alley  or  strip  for  the  occupancy  of  the  new  runners 
for  the  next  season's  crop.  The  runners  from  the  old  strip  will 
now  speedily  cover  the  new  space  allotted  to  them,  and  will  per- 
haps require  a  partial  thinning  out  to  have  them  evetriy  dis- 
tributed.    As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  say  about  the  middle  at 
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August,  dig  under  the  whole  of  the  old  plants  with  a  light  con: 
of  manure.  The  surface  may  be  then  sown  with  turnips  or  spin, 
age,  which  will  come  off  before  the  next  season  of  fruits. 

In  this  way  the  strips  or  beds,  occupied  by  the  plants,  are  re« 
versed  every  season,  and  the  same  plot  of  ground  may  thus  bd 
continued  in  a  productive  state  for  many  years. 

Both  of  the  above  modes  are  so  superior  to  the  common  one 
of  growing  them  more  closely  in  bedsy  that  we  shall  not  give 
any  directions  respecting  the  latter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Alpine  and  European  Wood 
strawberries  will  do  well,  and  bear  longer  in  a  rather  shaded 
situation.  The  Bush-Alpine,  an  excellent  sort,  having  no 
runners,  makes  one  of  the  neatest  borders  for  quarters  or  beds 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  produces  considerable  fruit  till  the 
season  of  late  frosts.  If  the  May  crpp  of  blossoms  is  taken 
o6r,  they  will  give  an  abundant  crop  in  September,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  very  desirable  in  all  gardens. 

To  accelerate  the  ripening  of  early  kinds  in  the  open  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  rows  or  beds  on  the  south  side  of 
a  wall  or  tight  fence.  A  still  simpler  mode,  by  which  their  ma- 
turity may  be  hastened  ten  days,  is  that  of  throwing  up  a  ridge 
of  soil  three  feet  high,  running  east  and  west,  and  planting 
(t  in  rows  on  the  south  side.  (The  north  side  may  also  be 
planted  with  later  sorts,  which  will  be  somewhat  retarded  in 
ripening.)  The  best  early  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 

Staminate  and  PistUlaie  Plants, — A  great  number  of  experi« 
ments  have  been  made,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written  lately, 
in  this  country,  regarding  the  most  certain  mocTe  of  producing 
large  crops  of  this  fruit.  On  one  hand  it  Js  certain  that,  with  the 
ordinary  modes  of  cultivation,  many  fine  kinds  of  strawberries 
have  disappointed  their  cultivators  by  becoming  barren  ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  by  the  mode  of  cultivation  prac- 
tised at  Cincinnati,  large  crops  may  be  obtained  every  year. 

The  Cincinnati  cultivators  divide  all  Strawberries  into  two 
classes,  characterized  by  their  blossoms.  The  first  of  these  they 
call  staminate  (or  male),  from  the  stamens  being  chiefiy  deve- 
loped ;  the  second  are  called  pistillate  (or  female),  from  the  pistils 
being  chiefly  developed. 

The  first  class,  to  which  belong  various  sorts,  as  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, British  Queen,  etc.,  usually  in  this  climate  bear  uncertain 
crops,  from  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  blossoms  develop  the 
pistils  sufficiently  to  swell  into  perfect  fruit. 

The  second  class,  to  which  belong  various  other  sorts,  such  as 
Hovey's  Seedling,  Black  Prince,  etc.,  producing  only  pistil-bear- 
ing flowers,  do  not  set  fruit  at  all  when  grown  quite  apart  by 
themselves  ;  but  when  grown  near  a  proper  number  of  staminate 
elantdU  so  as  to  be  duly  fertilized  by  them,  they  bear  much  larger 
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ero|i8,  ot  much  more  perfect  berries,  than  can  be  produced  in  this 
climate  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  no  longer  a  malter  of  theory,  for  the  market  of  Cincin. 
nati)  in  which  are  sold  six  thousand  bushels  of  strawberries  annu- 
ally, is  supplied  more  abundantly  and  regularly  than  perhaps  ai>y 
otlier  in  the  world,  by  this  very  mode  of  culture. 

In  planting  strawberry  beds,  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  the 
cultivator,  to  know  which  are  the  gtatninate,  and  wbich  the  pUUl' 
late,  varieties — as  they  are  found  to  be  permanent  in  these  charac- 
ters.  We  have,  accordingly,  designated  these  traits  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  varieties  which  follow. 

Upon  the  relative  proportion  of  xtaminait  to  pistillate  plants, 
cultivators  are  not  absolutely  agreed.  Where,  however,  such 
hardy  sorts  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet,  or  the  Duke  of  Kent,  are 
chosen  for  sfmidnates,  it  is  sufficient  to  plant  one-fourth  as  many 
of  these  as  of  pUtillaieSf  to  insure  a  full  crop  of  the  latter.  When 
staminate  sorts,  like  Keen's  Seedling,  or  like  less  hardy  kinds,  are 
chosen,  then  the  proportion  should  be  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
pistillates. 

Thus,  in  planting  in  the  altemate  strip  mode,  let  every  twelve 
feet  of  each  strip  be  planted  with  Hovey's  Seedling,  {pistillatey) 
and  the  succeeding  four  feet  with  Large  Early  Scarlet.  A  very 
little  trouble,  bestowed  when  the  runners  are  extending  across 
the  open  spaces,  will  preserve  the  proportion  good  from  year  to 
year.  The  appearance  of  a  plat,  planted  in  this  way,  will  be  as 
fi>llows :  S  representing  staminate^  and  P  pistfUatey  varieties. 

In  planting  in  beds,  the  same  course  may  be  adopted, 
S  S  8  ^'  what  is  perhaps  better,  every  third  or  fourth  bed 
BBS  may  be  entirely  staminate,  and  the  rest  pistillate  sorts 
p  p  ^  (the  beds  in  this  case  being  supposed  to  be  s'de  by 
P  P  P        side). 

P  P  P  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  distinguish  the  two  classes 

P  p  p  of  strawberries  when  in  blossom.  In  one,  the  starnL- 
p  p  p  naie,  the  long  yellow  anthers  (a),  bearing  the  fine  dust 
P  ^  ^  or  pollen,  are  abundant ;  in  the  other,  the  pistil/ate^ 
P  P  P        only  the  cluster  of  pistils  (b),  looking  like  a  very  minute 
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green  strawberry,  is  visible— {that  is  to  the  common 
observer,  for  the  wanting  organs  are  merely  rudimeti' 
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Fig.  211.  Strawberry  Blo99oms. 
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Perfect  blossom.  Staminate  blossom.        Pistillate  blossom 
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Besides  these,  there  is  really  a  third  class,  quite  distinct,  the 
blossoms  of  which  are  regularly  hermaphrodite,  or  perfect,  in 
themselves,  and  which  always  hear  excellent  crops — though  not 
nerhaps  so  large  as  some  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  pistillates  do 
when  fertilized.  To  this  belong  the  common  English  Wood  Straw- 
berries and  the  Alpines.  Hence,  these  old  inhabitants  of  the 
gardens  have,  from  their  uniform  productiveness,  long  been 
favourites  with  many  who  have  not  understood  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  larger  staminate  and  pistillate  varieties.  Fig.  211 
(d)  shows  the  blossom  of  this  class  of  strawberries. 

Vaubtibs. — ^The  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  very,  numerous, 
indeed  quite  unnecessarily  so  for  all  useful  purposes.  They 
have  chiefly  been  originated  abroad  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  different  species  from  which  the  varieties  have  been  raised, 
have  given  a  character  to  certain  classes  of  Strawberries, 
pretty  distinctly  marked.  Thus,  from  our  own  Wild  Straw, 
berry,  or  Virginia  Scarlet,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  have  origin, 
ated  the  Scarlet  Strawberries;  from  the  Pine  or  Surinam 
Strawberry  has  been  raised  the  class  called  Pines.  From  the 
common  Wood  Strawberry  of  Europe,  another  class,  comprising 
the  Woods  and  Alpines.  Beside,  there  are  the  Hautbois,  from 
a  sort,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  the  Chili  Strawberries,  from  South 
America,  the  Green  Strawberries,  and  the  Black  Strawberries. 

Of  these  the  Pines  and  the  Scarlets  are  the  largest  and  highest 
flavoured.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries  are  valuable 
for  bearing  a  long  time,  and  parting  freely  from  the  hull  of 
italk,  in  picking. 
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Class  L  Seariet  SirawbsmeM. 

[Flowofl  OLilL  Letvet  rather  loiig»  of  thin  textures  end  rather  light 
ooloor,  with  sharp  terratiiree ;  the  fruit  of  a  bright  colour,  and  a  aub-acid 
flarour  ;  the  aaed  aank  in  ridged  interrala.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  acid 
or  rab-ttcid.] 

1.  Bishop's  Obahojb.§ 

Bishop'a  New. 
Orange  Hndaon  Bay  r 

A  handsome  and  very  highly  flavoured  varie^,  which  has 
proved  of  the  finest  quality,  in  the  Middle  States,  when  planted 
in  rioh,  deep,  sandy  soils.  The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  light  scarlet, 
somewhat  appn>aching  orange-— of  large  size,  very  regularly 
shaped,  oonical,  home  in  large  clusters  lying  on  the  surface. 
Flesh  firm.  Flavour  very  high.  Leaves  hairy.  Ripens  rather 
late,  and  bears  well.     Pistillate. 

2.  Black  Rosbbirrt.    Thomp. 

A  good,  nearly  round  Strawberry,  of  rather  laige  size,  and 
a  fine,  daric,  purpUsh-red  colour.  Flesh  firm,  with  an  eioeU 
lent,  rather  peculiar  flavour.    Only  a  moderate  bearer. 

8.    DUNDBB.^ 

A  capital  Scotch  variety,  extensively  cultivated  here,  and 
esteemed  for  its  great  productiveness  and  hardiness.  Leaves 
very  long,  foot-stalks  and  fruit  also,  supported  on  long  stalks 
in  large  clusters.  Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  oval,  regularly 
formed,  and  of  a  fine  light  scarlet.  Flesh  firm,  and  of  a  rich 
acid  flavour.  It  ripens  pretty  late — at  the  same  season  as  the 
Hudson  Bay.     Pistillate. 

4.  Dirxs  OF  Kent's  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Austrian  Scarlet,  I4nd,    Globe  Scarlet 

Nova  Scotia  Scarlet         Early  Prolific  Scarlet,  &c. 

We  have  long^  cultivated  this,  which  is  the  earliest  of  all 
Strawberries.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  the  sort  is  alto, 
gether  inferior  to  the  large  Early  Scarlet  which  ripens  a  week 
later.  Still,  it  is  valuable  where  the  earliest  fruit  is  desired. 
Fruit  small,  varying  from  roundish,  to  long  conical ;  bright 
scarlet :  flavour  sharp  and  good.  Ripens  here'  in  the  middle 
sr  last  of  May.     Flowers  staminate. 
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h.  Gaoye  End  Scarlet.     Thomp. 

Atkinson  Scarlet. 

A  very  handsome  English  Strawberry,  but  not  esteemed  hero 
so  much  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet.  Leaves  very  widely 
serrated.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  very  bright  vermiUion  scarlet, 
globular  and  flattened.  Seeds  slightly  imbedded.  Flesh  of  a 
pleasant,  mild  flavour.     Ripens  pretty  early.    Staminate. 

6.  HimsaN's  Bat.    Thomp. 

Hudson.  I  American  Scarlet  {efaamt.) 

Late  Sk»rlet«  York  River  Scarlet.      €te» 

The  Hudson  Strawberry  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  than 
any  other  for  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York.  Its 
great  firmness  enables  it  to  bear  carriage  well,  and  its  deep 
acid  flavour,  and  the  late  season  at  which  it  ripens,  have  made 
it  the  most  popular  sort  for  preserving. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  ovate  (with  a  neck),  of  a  rich  dark  shining 
red.     Seeds  deeply  imbedded.     Flesh  very  firm,  of  a  high,  but 
brisk  acid  flavour.     It  should  therefore  be  allowed  to  hang  late 
Ripens  late,  alter  most  of  the  scarlets  are  gone.  Hudson's  Bay. 

7.  Large  Easlt  Scarlet.     Pom.  Man. 

The  finest  of  all  very  early  Strawberries,  a  regular,  very 
abundant,  and  excellent  bearer  and  indispensable  in  every  gar- 
den. The  flowers  generally  perfect.  It  is  an  American  va- 
riety, the  leaves  rather  broad,  and  the  flowers  larger  than  the 
most  of  its  class.  It  is  so  superiour  to  the  Old  Scarlet  as  td 
entirely  supersede  it  wherever  known. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish  ovate,  regularly  formed,  hand- 
some light  scarlet,  seeds  deeply  imbedded.  Flesh  tender,  of  a 
rich,  excellent  flavour.  Ripens  before  all  the  other  sorts,  but 
Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.     Staminate. 

8.  Methyen's  Scarlet.    Thomp. 

Methven  Castle. 
Southampton  Scarlet 
Warren's  Seedling. 

An  immense  fruit,  but  hollow  and  of  rather  coarse  flavour. 
The  leaves  are  very  broad.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  roundish 
or  cockscomb  shaped,  rather  dull  scarlet.  Flesh  soft,  and  of  in- 
diflerent  flavour.  Seeds  not  deeply  imbedded.  Ripens  at  me* 
dium  season. 
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depressed ;  secda  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  firm,  very  rich  and 
high  flavoured.  It  always  bears  heavily  almost  without  care 
witU  us.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  a  jjeneral  trial  in  different  «oc- 
tions  of  the  ^untry.     Flowers  pistillate. 

13.   Baswbb's  Empeaos. 

A  recent  English  variety.  It  may  be  compared  in  size  and 
flttTOur  to  Keen's  Seedling,  with  th«  great  superiority  for  our 
climate?  of  being  quite  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer.  Fruit 
large,  ovat^  dark  red|  exoelleat.     Hedium  season.   Staminate. 

14.  OawiiTaii.    Thomp. 

Koll^ri  Seedling. 

A  very  rich  flavoured  lat4»  Strawberry,  but  99  uncertain  in 
its  crops  as  to  have  been  nearly  abandoned  by  our  cultivators. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  light  green,  but  whh  the  coarse  ser- 
ratures  o^  this  clasa.  Fr«iit.»talk8  very  long  and  upright. 
Fruit  pretty  large,  with  a  neck,  ovate,  or  ooekscomb-shaped,  dark 
purplisJi  scarlet ;  grains  not  deeplv  imbedded ;  flesh  ftnoi  very 
rich  QAd  aromatic.    Flowers  ataiainate. 

15.  Eltoh.    Thf^mp. 
Elton  Seedling.    LiaiL 

A  very  delicious,  and  very  late  Strawberry,  ripening  some 
time  after  moBi  varieties  have  passed  by.  The  plants  are  ra. 
ther  tender,  and  north  of  Philadelphia,  require  a  slight  covering 
of  straw  in  winter,  which  the  amateurs  will  not  grudge  so 
excellei^  u  sort.  Loaves  rather  smaller  and  paler  than  in  most 
of  this  class* 

Fruit  large,  ovate,  most  frequently  cockscqmb-shaped ;  gloss^F^ 
light  red  at  first,  but  when  fully  ripe,  dark  red ;  flesb  rathei 
tn%  with  a  very  rich  flavour.    Flowers  staminate. 

45 
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16.  Rorsr's  SEBDuva.  §  Ikr.  HUg. 


"Riia  splendid  Strawberrjr  was  nised,  in  1834,  by  MesiTB. 
Hovey,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  and  is  undoubtedly,  for  this  olinwte, 
one  of  the  finest  of  ail  varieties.  The  vines  are  uousiially  vigor- 
0U3  and  hardy,  producing  very  large  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  al- 
ways of  the  largest  size  and  finely  flavoured.  It  is  well  known 
at  the  present  moment  throughout  all  the  states,  and  has  every- 
where proved  superior,  for  all  general  purposes,  to  any  otlwi 
larse-fruited  kind.  The  leaves  are  large,  rather  light  green, 
and  the  fruit-stalk  long  and  erect. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish  oval,  or  slightly  conical,  deep 
ihining  scarlet,  seejs  slightly  imbedded  ;  flesh  firm,  with  a  rioOi 
agreeable  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  medium  seascw,  or  a  &w 
i»ya  after  it.    Flowers  pistillate. 
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17.  Kben's  Ssedung.  .  Thomp. 

Keen's  Black  Pine. 
Murphy's  Child. 

This  Strawberry,  raised  in  1821  by  Keen  of  Isleworth,  the 
celebrated  English  strawberry  grower,  has,  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction, enjoyed  in  England  the  highest  reputation  for  produc- 
tiveness and  excellence.  In  this  country,  though  of  the  finest' 
quality,  it  proves  too  tender  for  general  cultivation,  and  has 
been  supplanted  by  Ross'  Phcenix,  a  perfectly  hardy  sort,  fully 
equal  to  it,  and  by  Hovey's  Seedling. 

Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  usually  a  little  depressed,  often 
cockscomb-shaped,  dark  purplish  scarlet,  surface  polished,  seeds 
slightly  imbedded,  flesh  firm,  with  a  rich,  high  flavour.  It 
ripens  pretty  early.  Spurious  sorts,  especially  the  Methven 
Scarlet)  are  oflen  sold  for  this,  in  this  country.     Staminate. 

18.  Myatt's  British  Queen.     Thomp. 

The  largest,  finest,  and  most  productive,  of  all  the  new  Straw- 
berries that  have  lately  been  originated  in  England.  The  fruit 
is  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  the  leaves  are  Targe.  Its  quali- 
ties for  general  culture  are  not  generally  tested  yet  in  difi^rent 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  unfortunately  it  proves  rather  tender 
in  our-winters. 

Fruit  of  monstrous  size,  roundish,  occasionally  of  cockscomb 
shape,  rich  scarlet  colour,  flavour  rich  and  excellent.  It  ripens 
pretty  early.    Flowers  staminate. 

19.  Mtatt's  Pine.     Thomp. 

A  very  laige  and  splendid  fruit  of  the  richest  flavour,  but 
difficult  of  cultivation  and  usually  a  shy  bearer.  It  requires 
a  deep  rich  soil,  rather  light  and  warm,  and  the  bed  to  be  re- 
newed every  year.  The  fruit  is  large,  round,  bright  scarlet, 
supported  high,  on  stout  footstalks.     Flowers  staminate. 

20.  Mtatt's  Dsptfoed  Pine.§ 

The  Deptford  Pine  is  a  superb  new  English  variety  which 
we  have  just  proved  in  this  country.  It  is  quite  hardy,  far  more 
BO  than  the  British  Queen,  and  will  therefore  be  much  more  es- 
teemed here.  The  leaves  are  very  downy  underneath;  the 
fruit  is  of  extraordinary  size,  wedge  shaped,  of  a  clear  bright 
scarlet.  Flesh  firm  and  solid,  with  a  rich  and  excellent  flavour. 
Ripens  at  the  medium  season,  and  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  and 
productive.     Flowers  staminate. 


31.  Mtatt's  Euxii. 

One  of  the  nen*  sorts,  second-rate  in  flavour,  but  nardj,  thoa^k 
the  plants  make  few  runners.     Fruit  large,  handsome  and  juicy. 

22.   PaiNOB  ALBBftT. 

A  very  ^1*8®  ^^  showy  new  English  variety  and  a  good 
bearer,  but  of  second  rate  flavour  aa  compared  with  Ross'  Phoe* 
olx  or  Hovey's  Seedling.  Fruit  of  the  largest  size,  ovate,  rich 
acarlet ;  flesh  rather  soft  and  not  high  flavoured.    Staminattt. 

23.  Old  Pinjs,  oa  Caeozona*    Thomp. 


Pine  Apple. 

Carolina. 

Old  Scarlet  Pine. 


Old  Carolina. 
Blood  Pine. 
Grandiflora. 


The  Old  Pine  or  Carolina  Strawberry  is  believed  to  have 
been  carried  from  Carolina  to  England  many  years  ago,  and 
nearly  all  this  class  of  strawberries  have  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly raised  frohi  it.  It  is  one  of  the  very  richest  flavoured 
sorts.  Still,  it  19  only  rarely  seen  in  our  gardens,  as  it  requires 
a  rich  soil  and  a  considerable  degree  of  care  to  get  crops  of 
fruit. 

Fruit  large,  conical,  with  a  longish  neck,  sometimes  cooks- 
€omb  shaped  :  uniform  bright  scarlet,  grains  slightly  imbedded ; 
ileah  solid,  juicy,  and  very  rich  in  flavour.  Ripens  al  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season.    Flowen^  staminate. 


24.  Ron'  Pbcxkix. 


Rosa'  Phcenix  appears  to  be  suited  only  to  particular  soils.  In 
luch,  it  certainly  has  all  the  good  qualitieB  of  the  celebrated 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  is  more  hardy  than  that  excellent  old  varie- 
ty. It  appears  to  demand  a  deep  loamy  soil ;  in  such  we  haTS 
Been  this  sort  succeed  with  the  commonest  culture,  and  produce 
fine  crops  of  truly  splendid  fruit  in  gardens  where  the  &iest 
English  Pines  generally  failed  with  much  greater  care.  It  is 
a  native  seedling,  raised  in  1637,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  irom  the  Keen's  Seedling,  wliich  it  most  resem- 
bleg,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  very  dark  green,  with  very 
coarse  serralures,  and  lie  close  to  the  ground.  The  clusters  of 
fruit  are  veiy  Urge. 

Fruil  very  large,  genera'.'y  cockscomb-shaped,  or  compressed, 
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of  a  verj  dark  purplish  red,  with  a  polished  surface.  Flesh 
firm,  of  the  richest  pine  flavour.  Ripens  about  the  medium 
season.    Flowers  sismlnala. 

25.  SwAiNSTONs's  Sbeduno.    Thomp. 

A  new  yariety,  from  England,  which  fruited  well  in  this 
country  last  season,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  very  hardy 
and  valuable  sort.  It  ripens  quite  early,  but  the  fruit  matures 
a  long  time  in  succession,  and  sometimes  a  second  crop  is  borne 
in  autumn.  It  grows  very  strongly,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
are  large,  and  the  footstalks  long.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  of  a 
beautiful  light,  glossy  scarlet,  flavour  very  delicious.     Staminat^ 

Class  III,     Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries, 

[Flowen  rather  small.  Leaves  quite  small,  light  green,  and  quite  thin. 
Fruit  smaU,  roundish  in  the  Wood  Strawberries,  and  conical  in  the  Al- 
pines, parting  more  readily  from  the  stalk  than  other  sorts,  with  very  tender 
■weet  desb.] 

26.  Red  Wood.     Thomp. 

English  Red  Wood. 

Common  Rouge. 

Des  Bois  a  Fruit  Rouge. 

This  is  the  wild  strawberry  of  Europe  (F.  vesca),  long  more 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  than  any  other  sort,  and 
still,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds.  It  always  bears  abundantly,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  small,  yet  it  is  produced  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  other  classes  of  strawberries,  and  is  very  sweet  and 
delicate  in  flavour.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

Fruit  red,  small,  roundish-ovate.  Seeds  set  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.     It  ripens  at  medium  season. 

27.  White  Wood.     Thomp. 

This  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  foregoing,  ex« 
eept  in  its  colour,  which  is  white.    It  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

28.  Red  Alpine.     Thomp. 

Red  Monthly  Strawberry. 
Des  Aipes  a  Fruit  Rouge. 
Des  Alpes  de  Tous  lea  Mois  i  Fruit  Rouge,  &c. 

The  common  Red  Alpine  or  monthly  bearing  strawberry, 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  succeeds  well  with  very  trifling  care 
in  this  country.     The  A. pines  always  continue  bearing  from 
/one  till  November;  but  a  very  fine  autumnal  crop  is  secured» 
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by  cutting  off  all  the  spring  blossoms.  The  plant  resemblet 
the  Red  Wood,  and  the  fruit  is  similar  in  flavour  and  colour, 
but  long-conical  in  form.     Flowers  always  perfect. 

29.  White  Alpine.    Thomp. 

White  Monthly, 

Des  Alpes  a  Fruit  Blanc. 

Des  Alpes  de  tous  les  mois  a  Fruit  Blanc,  &.c. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  Red  Alpine,  except  in  colour.  Fruit 
oonical,  white. 

30.  Red  Bush  Alpine. §  Thomp. 

Monthly,  without  Runners. 

Buisson. 

Commun  sans  Filets. 

Des  Alpes  sans  Filets 

The  Bush  Alpines  are  remarkable  among  strawberries  for 
their  total  destitution  of  runners.  Hence  they  always  grow 
in  neat  compact  bunches,  and  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons for  edging  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  fruit  is  coni- 
cal, and  the  whole  plant,  otherwise,  is  quite  similar  to  common 
Alpines.  We  think  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts,  and  it 
bears  abundantly  through  the  whole  season.  The  Bush  Al- 
pines were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  the  late 
Andrew  Parmentier,  of  Brooklyn.  To  propagate  them  the 
roots  are  divided.    Flowers  always  perfect. 

31.  White  Bush  Alpine.§  Thomp. 

White  Monthly,  without  Runners. 
Buisson  des  Alpes  Blanc,  &c. 

This  differs  from  the  foregoing  only  in  the  colour  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  conical  and  white. 


Ckiss  IV.  Hauthois  Strawberries,* 

[Leaves  large,  and  crumpled,  pale  green,  supported  on  tall  stalks.   Fruit 
flalk  tali  and  erect    Fruit,  pi  le  at  first,  dull  purplish  at  maturity.] 

32.  Prolific,  oe  Conical.§  Thomp. 

^fusk  Hautbois.  Double  Bearing 

French  Musk  Hautbois.    Caperon  Royal 
Caperon  Hermaphrodite. 

•Maui'boU,  UtertHy  Mgh'Wood,  that  is,  wood  strawberries  with  lug! 
Imtw  and  friut  ftalki. 


^ 


IM  !■•  tttAwtBtar. 


This  is  •  esp^tal  variety,  and  the  only  one  of  this  class  that 
we  consider  worth  cultivating  here.  Its  strong  habit,  and  vorjr 
large,  usually  perfect,  flowers,  borne  high  above  the  leaves, 
distinguish  it.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  fine,  daric  coloured, 
with  a  peculiarly  rich,  slightly  musky  flavour.  It  bears  most 
abundant  crops.  Fruit  large,  conical,  light  purple  in  the  shade 
dark  blackish  purple  in  the  sun,  seeds  prominent,  flesh  rathei 
firm,  sweet  and  excellent.  It  ripens  toleraUy  early,  and  sonoe- 
times  gives  a  second  crop.    St^minate. 

The  CoMMon  Rautbois,   Globs,  Lamm  Fijlt,  &Ct  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation  here. 


Clou  V.  CMU  Strawhenie^. 

[Originally  from  Chili.  The  leftvet  are  very  hairy,  the  leaflets  thick  and 
obtniely  serrated ;  the  fruit  of  momtroas  size,  pale  colour,  and  rather  in- 
sipid ^rour.    They  are  too  tender  to  withstand  our  cold  winters  welL] 

99.  Trus  Cmu.    Thomp. 

Patagonian. 

Greenwell'a  new  Giaac. 
Qreenweirs  Frendi. 

Fruit  very  large,  bluntly  conical  or  ovate,  dull  red,  seed* 
dark  brown,  projecting,  flesh  very  firm, .  hollow-cored,  of  a 
raUier  indifleienty  sweet  flavour.     Ripens  late. 

34.  WiLMOT^s  Superb.    Thomp. 

An  English  seedling,  raised  from  the  foregoing — ^very  showy 
in  size,  but  indifferent  fruit  and  a  poor  bearer.  Fruit  roundish, 
sometimes  cockscomb  shaped, surface  pale  scarlet,  polished,  seeds 
projecting,  flesh  hollow  sind  of  only  tolerable  flavour.  Medium 
season. 

85.  Yellow  Cbiu.    Thomp.    , 

Fruit  very  large,  irreffular  in  form,  yellow  with  a  brown  cheek, 
seeds  slightly  imbedded.     Flesh,  very  firm,  rather  rich. 


Class  VL  Green  Strawhemes* 


[Little  valued  or  cultivated,  being  niore  curie  us  than  good.   They  rosem 
ble,  in  eeneral  appearance,  the  Wood  strawberries.     Laaves  light  green, 
much  plaited.    Flesh  solid.     There  are  several  sorts  grown  by  the  French, 
but  the  followii^;  is  thf  opty  fkoa  of  any  va^ue,  %nd  it  if  » thy  bearer.] 


-   f6.  Guuuff  Stkawbsaiit.    Tfac»np* 

Green  Pipe.  Fraisier  Vert* 

Green  Wood.         Powdered  Pine, 
Green  Alpine. 

Fruit  small,  roundish  or  depressed,  whitish  greea,  and  at  ina< 
tiirity,  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  sunny  side.  Flesk 
solid,  greenish,  very  juicy,  with  a  peculiar,  rich,  pineapple 
flavour.     Ripens  late. 

SeUction  of  the  finest  strawberries  for  a  small  garden.  Large 
Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling,  Black  Prince,  Hudson's  Bay, 
British  Queen,  Prolific  Hautbois,  Red,  and  White  Alpine. 

Selection  of  sure  hearing  and  very  hardy  kinds  for  the  North, 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  Hovey's  seedling.  Black  Prince,  Prolifio 
Hautbois,  Red  Wood,  White  Wood. 

Varieties  requiring  care,  but  very  fine  in  deep  rich  soils,  Bish. 
op's  Orange,  Elton,  Myatt's  Pine,  Old  Pine,  Downton. 


■*>•»• 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Cuewnis  Melo,  L.    Cueurbitaee€B,  of  botanists. 
Melon^  of  the  French ;  Meiona^  German  ;    Melean,  Dutch ;  MehmSt 

Italian ;  and  Melon,  Spanish. 

The  Melon  (or  musk  melon)  is  the  richest  and  most  luscious  of 
all  herbaceous  fruits.  The  plant  which  bears  this  fruit  is  a 
trailing  annual,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  but  which 
has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  in  all  warm  climates  that  it  is 
quite  doubtful  which  is  its  native  country. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remarkably 
favourable  for  it — ^indeed  far  more  so  than  that  of  England^ 
France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe.  Consequent* 
ly  melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by  market  gardeners,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  the  finest  citrons  or  ^reen-fleshed  melons 
may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in 
immense  quantities,  so  abundant  in  most  seasons  as  frequently 
to  be  sold  at  half  a  dollar  per  basket,  containing  nearly  a  bushel 
of  the  fruit.  The  warm  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jeney  are  peculiarly  favourable  tP  the  growth  of  melons,  and 
even  at  low  prices  the  product  is  so  large  that  this  crop  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable. 

CuLTUEB. — ^The  culture  of  the  melon  is  very  easy  in  all,  ex- 
eepi  the  most  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  Early  in 
May,  a  piece  of  rich,  light  soil  is  sclet^ted,  well  manured  and 
Uioioiq;hly  dug,  or  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  harrowing/ 


Its  rax  HMLon* 

Hills  mre  then  viarked  «>ut,  six  feet  apart  each  way.  TheM 
hills  are  prepared  by  digging  a  foot  deep,  and  two  feet  across, 
which  are  filled  half  full  of  good,  well-rotted  rnanure.  Upon 
the  latter  are  thrown  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  and  both  ma. 
nure  and  soil  are  then  well  mixed  together.  More  soil,  well 
pulverized,  is  now  thrown  over  the  top,  so  aa  to  complete  the  hill, 
making  it  three  inches  higher  than  the  .surikce.  Upon  this, 
plant  eight  or  ten  grains  of  seed,  covering  them  about  half  an 
inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves,  thin  them  so 
as  to  leave  but  two  or  three  to  each  hill.  Draw  the  earth 
nicely  around  the  base  of  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  And  to  pre- 
vent  the  attack  of  the  striped  cucumber  bug  (Galereuca  vitiaia), 
the  great  enemy  of  the  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  sprinkle  the 
soil  just  beneath  the  plants,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  with 
guano.  The  pungent  smell  of  this  manure  renders  it  an  eiSect* 
ual  protection  both  against  this  insect  and  the  cucumber  Jlea 
&ee//f,  a  little  black,  jumping  insect,  that  also  rapidly  devours  its 
leaves  in  some  districts  ;  while  it  also  gives  the  young  plants  a 
fine  start  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  soon  as  the  runners  show  the  first  blossom  buds,  stop 
them,  by  pinching  out  the  bud  at  the  extremities.  This  will 
cause  an  increased  production  of  lateral  shoots,  and  add  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  weeds,  and  to  stir  the  soil  lightly  with  the 
hoe,  in  field  culture.  In  gardens,  thinning  the  fruit,  and  placing 
bits  of  slate,  or  blackened  shingles  under  each  fruit,  improve  its 
size  and  flavour. 

To  retain  a  fine  sort  of  melon  in  perfection,  it  should  be 
grown  at  some  distance  from  any  other  sort,  or  even  from  any 
of  the  cucumber  family,  otherwise  the  seeds  of  the  next  gene, 
ration  of  fruit  will  be  spoiled  by  the  mixture  of  the  pollen. 

Varieties. — More  than  seventy  varieties  are  enumerated  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  but 
many  of  these  do  not  succeed  without  extra  care  in  this  coun- 
try, which  their  quality  is  not  found  to  repay.  Indeed  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Citron  melon,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
green  fieshed  class,  is  the  greatest  favourite  with  all  Ameri- 
can  gardeners.  It  is  high  flavoured,  uniformly  good,  very 
productive,  and  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  climate. 

Melons  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  Green- Fleshed^ 
as  the  citron,  and  nutmeg )  Yellow-Fleshedy  as  the  cantelopes ; 
and  Persian  Melons,  with  very  thin  skins  and  the  most  melting 
honey-like  flesh,  of  delicious  flavour.  The  Green-Fleshed 
melons  are  of  very  rich  flavour  and  roundish  form  ;  the  Yellow* 
Fleshed  are  large,  usually  oval,  and  of  second  rate  flavour ; 
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the  Persian  melon,  the  finest  of  all,  but  yet  scarce  with  us,  re* 
quiring  much  care  in  cultivation,  and  a  fine  warm  season** 


Class  L     Green-Fleshed  Melons. 

1*  CmtON.  This  is  much  the  finest  melon  fi>r  general  cnh 
ture.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  end,  regu- 
larly ribbed  and  thickly  netted ;  skin  deep  green,  becoming  pale 
greenish  yellow  at  maturity ;  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  gr^en, 
firm,  rich,  and  high  flavored.  Ripens  pretty  early  and  bears  a 
long  time. 

2.  Nutmeg.  An  old  variety,  often  seen  impure,  but  when  in 
perfection,  very  melting  and  excellent.  Fruit  as  large  again  as 
the  foregoing,  roundish  oval ;  skin  very  thickly  netted,  pale 
green,  slightly  but  distinctly  ribbed  ;  rind  rather  thin,  flesh  pale 
green,  very  melting,  sweet  and  good,  with  a  high  musky  flavour. 
Medium  season. 

3.  Franklin's  Grben-Fleshed.  Very  excellent  and  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  rather  large,  roundish ;  skin  very  slightly  net- 
ted, greenish  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  green,  exceedingly  ten- 
der and  rich. 

4.  Improvbd  Gsben-Flesh.  A  new  English  variety,  of  ex- 
quisite  flavour.     Fruit  pretty  large,  roundish,  not  ribbed,  slight 

*We  hope  to  see  the  Persian  melon  more  common  in  our  gardens, 
as  its  exquisite  flavour  richly  repays  the  additional  care  it  requfrnfl 
It  almost  always  requires  in  this  country  the  aid  of  a  slight  hot-bed  to  for- 
ward  the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  needs  the  use  of  the  glass  frequently 
oven  in  summer,  during  cold  nights  and  stormy  weather.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  will  produce  fine  Persian  melons  in  this  latitude,  and  south 
of  this  probably  less  care  will  *)e  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  April  prepare  a  slight  hot-bed,  not  more  than  thiee 
feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired.  Cover  the  manure  of  the  hot* 
bed  with  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  fresh  loamy  soil  taken  from  just  below 
the  turf  o:i  the  road  sides,  and  one  third  sand,  mixing  with  the  whole 
guano,  or  p  geon  dung — ^the  best  manure  for  the  melon,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
peck  of  guano,  or  a  peck  of  pigeon  dung,  to  a  bed  ten  feet  long.  Give  tlie 
plants  as  much  air  as  possible,  consistent  with  vigorous  growth,  till  the  last 
of  June — taking  off  the  sashes  altogether  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  very  warm  bright  dajs.  All  tnis  time  the  soil  must  be  kept  pretty 
moist  by  frequent  watering,  which  should  be  applied  on  the  surface  ot 
the  ground,  and<not  over  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

After  the  first  of  July,  if  the  summer  is  a  warm  one,  the  glass  may  be 
taken  off  almost  entirely  during  the  day~-or  only  restored  to  it  in  c(dd 
•tormy  weather,  or  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  the  season  should 
not  be  as  warm  and  fine  as  ordinary,  the  beds  may  be  kept  partially  cov- 
ered to  ripen  the  fruit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  melon 
requires  a  very  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  very  moist  soil.  In  Persia 
the  beds  are  irri^ed  by  small  streams  of  water  running  between  them,  and 
when  it  is  practicable  this  should  be  put  in  practice  here,  or  otherwise  ths 
loU  should  be  regularly  watered.  It  is  best  to  lay  eome  light  branches  crcf 
lis  maebce,  on  wnich  to  train  the  vines. 


ly  netted ;  ekm  thin,  pete  yellow  at  raetiirily ;  Aoeh  tluell,  freeo. 
and  ef  very  deliciotts  flavour. 

5.  Beechwood.  One  of  the  very  best  of  this  class.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  oval,  netted,  skin  greenish  yellow ;  flesh  pale 
poeot  rich  and  very  sugary.    Ripens  early. 


Class  n.     YeOow,  or  Orange-Fleshed  Mehns, 

0.  Easlt  CANtxi^up.  Early  and  productive — ^its  ehfef 
merits.  Fruit  small,  neariy  round,  skin  thin,  smooth,  ribbed 
nearly  white ;  flesh  orange  colour,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  fla- 
vour.    The  first  melon  ripe. 

7.  Netted  CjUfTELOVP.  The  best  flavoured  of  this  dass^ 
often  quite  rich.  Fruit  rather  small,  round,  skin  pale  green, 
closely  covered  with  net- work  ;  flesh  dark  reddish-orange,  fla- 
vour sugary  and  rich. 

8.  Black  Rock  (or  Rock  CatUeloup),  A  very  large  melon, 
firequently  weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  and  of  pretty  good  flavour. 
Fruit  round,  but  flattened  at  both  ends,  covered  with  knobs  or 
earbuncles;  skin  dark  green,  thick;  flesh  salmon  cdeured, 
sweeti  but  not  nob*    Ripens  rather  latf . 


Class  ITf.    Persian  JIfeteif. 

9.  KsisiNa.    One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  dalieale  fa 
voured  of  melons.     Fruit  rather  large,  e^-shapedi  skin  ysl^s 
lemon  colour,  regularly  netted  all  over;  flesh  nearly  white, 
high  flavoured,  and  "  texture  like  that  of  a  ripe  Beurr6  pear.^' 

10.  Green  HoosAiifBX.  One  of  the  best  for  this  climate, 
and  bears  well.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  of  medium  size,  skin  light 
l^reen,  netted ;  flesh  pale  greenish  white,  tender  and  abounding 
with  sugary,  highly  perfumed  juice.     Seeds  large. 

12.  Sweet  Ispahan.  The  most  delicious  of  all  melons. 
Fruit  large  oval ;  skin  nearly  smooth,  deep  sulphur  cc^our ; 
flesh  greenish  white,  unusually  thick,  crisp  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  sugary  flavour.     Ripens  rather  late. 

13.  Labge  Geqmek.  Early,  good  bearer,  and  very  exeeU 
lent.  Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
ribbed,  skin  green,  closely  netted  ;  flesh  greenish,  firm,  juicy, 
rich  and  high  flavoured. 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  WinUr  Melons  from  tha 
South  of  Burope,  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Spain,  which,  if 
■iispended  in  a  dry  room,  may  be  kept  till  winter*     Tb9  G|UUE9 


VALBifciA  and  the  Dahpska  are  the  three  principal  sorts ;  they 
are  oval,  skin  nettedj  flesh  white,  sugary  and  good. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THI   WATU-MELOV. 

Ctteurbita  eitruUuB,  L.     Cucurbitaeea,  of  botaaista. 
Patteur,  of  the  French ;   JVasier  Melofu,  German ;  Cocmnero,  Italian 

Thb  water-melon  is  a  very  popular  and  generally  cultivated 
fruit  in  this  country.  The  vine  is  a  training  annual  of  the  most 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large,  smooth,  and  green, 
with  a  red  or  yellow  core.  Though  far  inferior  to  the  melon 
in  richness,  its  abundant,  cooling  juice  renders  it  very  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  our  hot  midsummer  days.  Immense  fields  of 
the  water-melon  are  raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island, 
and  their  culture  is  very  efisy  throughout  all  the  middle  and 
southern  states. 

The  cultivation  of  the  water-melon  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  melon,  except  that  the  hills  must  be  eight  feet  apart. 
The  finest  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  were  grown  upon  old 
pieces  of  rich  meadow  land,  the  sod  well  turned  under  with  the 
plough  at  the  last  of  April,  and  the  melons  planted  at  once. 

The  following  are  its  best  varieties. 

1.  Impsbial.  a  remarkably  fine  flavoured  and  very  pro. 
ductive  sort,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fruit  of  medium  size» 
nearly  round.  Skin  pale  green  and  white,  marbled,  rind  re- 
markably thin,  flesh  solid  to  the  centre,  light  red,  crisp,  rich,  and 
high  flavoured.     Seeds  quite  small,  light  brown. 

2.  Carolina.  The  large  common  variety.  Fruit  very  large, 
oblong,  skin  dark  green  and  white  marbled,  rind  thick,  flesh 
deep  red,  hollow  at  the  centre,  sweet  and  good,  seeds  large 
black. 

There  is  also  a  sub- variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh  and  white 
seeds. 

3.  Spanish.  A  rich  and  very  excellent  water-melon. 
Fruit  large,  oblong ;  skin  very  dark  blackish-green,  slightly 
marbled,  rind  moderately  thick,  flesh  red,  solid,  rich,  and  very 
sweet. 

The  Citron  Water-Melon  is  a  small,  round,  pale  green, 
marbled  sort,  ripenipg  late,  and  esteemed  by  many  forjmt 
iervuig. 


Ml  THE   OJULTAm. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
The  Okamgs  Family, 

Citrus,  L.    Jiurantiaeea,  of  botanists. 

Tbe  Orange  family  includes  the  cominoo  oran^  {CUrui 
mwranHum  ;)  the  Lemon,  (C.  linumum  ;)  the  Lime,  (C  hmeiia  ;] 
the  Shaddock,  (C.  decumana  ;)  and  the  Citron,  (C.  Medica  ;)  all 
different  species,  with  the  same  general  habit. 

The  Orange,  a  native  of  Asia,  is  the  most  attractive  and 
beautiful  of  fruit  trees,  with  its  rich,  dark  evergreen  foliage, 
and  its  golden  fruit ;  and  it  may  well  therefore  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  When  to  these 
charms  we  add  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  sar- 
passing  that  of  any  other  fruit  tree,  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
though  the  orange  must  yield  in  flavour  to  some  other  fruits,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  nothing  surpasses  an  orange  grove,  or  orchard. 
In  its  combination  of  attractions — rich  verdure,  the  delicious 
aroma  of  its  flowers,  and  the  great  beauty  of  its  fruit. 

The  south  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  furnish 
the  largest  supplies  of  this  fruit.  But  it  has,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  cultivated  pretty  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  orange 
groves  of  St.  Augustine  yield  large  and  profitable  crops.  In- 
deed, the  cultivation  may  be  extended  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  and  part  of  Texas,  are 
highly  favorable  to  orange  plantations.  The  bitter  orange  |^aa 
become  quite  naturalized  in  parts  of  Florida,  the  so-called 
wild  orange  seedlings  furnishing  a  stock  much  more  hardy  than 
those  pixKluced  by  sowing  the  imported  seeds.  By  continually 
sowing  the  seed  of  these  wild  oranges,  they  will  furnish  stocks 
suited  to  almost  all  the  Southern  States,  which  will  in  time 
render  the  better  kinds  grafted  upon  them,  comparatively 
hardy. 

North  of  the  latitude,  where,  in  this  country,  the  orange  can 
be  grown  in  groves,  or  orchards,  it  may  still  be  profitably  cul* 
tivated  with  partial  protection.  The  injury  the  trees  suffer  from 
severe  winters,  arises  not  from  their  freezing — for  they  will 
bear,  without  injury,  severe  frost — but  from  the  rupture  ol 
sap-vessels  by  the  sudden  thawing.  A  mere  shed,  or  covering 
of  boards,  will  guard  against  all  this  mischief.  Accordingly, 
towards  the  south  of  Europe,  where  tho  climate  is  pretty  severe, 
the  orange  is  grown  in  rows  against  stone  walls,  or  banks,  in 
terraced  gardens,  or  trained  loosely  against  a  sheltered  trellis; 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  covered  with  a  slight 
noTeable  shed  or  frame  of  boards.    In  mild  weather,  the  sliding 
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doors  are  opened  and  air  is  admitted  freely — ^if  very  severe,  a 
few  pots  of  charcoal  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  Thia 
covering  remains  over  them  four  or  five  months,  and  in  this  way 
the  orange  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Baltimore. 

Soil  and  CuLTtrsB. — The  best  soil  for  the  orange  is  a  deep 
rich  loam.  In  propagating  them,  sow,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seeds  of  the  naturalized  or  wild  bitter  orange  of  Florida,  which 
gives  much  the  hardiest  stock.  They  may  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  row  the  same  season,  or  the  next,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  earliest  time  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  (the 
wood  of  the  buds  being  sufficiently  firm),  the  greater  the  sue- 
cess.  Whip,  or  splice  grafting,  may  also  be  resorted  to  early  in 
the  spring.  Only  the  hardiest  sorts  should  be  chosen  for  or- 
chards  or  groves^  the  more  delicate  ones  can  be  grown  easily 
with  slight  covering  in  winter.  FiAy  feet  is  the  maximum 
height  of  the  orange  in  its  native  country,  but  it  rarely  forms 
in  Florida  more  than  a  compact  low  tree  of  twenty  feet.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  plant  them  so  near  as  partially  to  shade  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Insects. — The  orange  plantations  of  Florida  have  sufiered 
very  severely  within  a  few  years,  from  the  attacks  of  the  scale 
insect  {Coccus  Hispcridum)^  which,  in  some  cases,  has  spread 
over  whole  plantations  and  gradually  destroyed  all  the  trees. 
It  is  the  same  small,  oval  brownish  insect  so  common  in  our 
greenhouses,  which  adheres  closely  to  the  bark  and  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  All  e£brts  to  subdue  it  in  Florida  have  been  nearly 
unavailing. 

A  specific,  however,  against  this  insect  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  England.  It  is  the  use  of  the  common  Chamomile. 
It  is  stated  that  merely  hanging  up  bunches  of  fresh  chamo- 
mile herb  in  the  branches,  destroys  the  scaled  insect,  and  that 
cultivating  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  b  an  efi^tual 
preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  bark  and 
leaves  are  much  infested,  we  recommend  the  stem  and  branches 
to  be  well  washed  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  chamomile  in 
water,  and  the  foliage  to  be  well  syringed  with  the  same.  Re- 
peatlog  this  once  or  twice,  will  probably  efi^tually  rid  the  trees 
of  the  scaled  insect. 

Another  very  excellent  remedy  fer  this  and  all  other  insects 
that  infest  the  orange,  is  the  gtu  Uquofj  of  the  gas  works,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  and  showered  over  the  leaves  with  a  syringe 
or  engine.  As  this  liquor  varies  in  strength  and  is  sometimes 
very  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  rule  for  its  dilution.  The  safest  way  is  to  mix  some,  and 
apply  it  at  first  to  the  leaves  of  tender  plants ;  if  too  strong,  it 
will  injure  them ;  improperly  diluted  it  promotes  vegetation,  and 
estroys  all  insects. 

Varieties. — ^From  among  the  great  number  of  names  that 


figupt  in  tlw  Europnan  catalogues,  we  select  a  few  ef  iImsm 
TOalljr  desenring  attention  in  each  class  of  this  fruit. 


L  TBI  OKAHSB. 

Tbb  Orange  {pnanger^  French ;  PosMranse,  Grerman ;  Amneh^ 
Italian;  aad  JV<srai|^  Spanish)  b  on  the  whole  the  finest  tree 
of  the  genus.  Its  dark  green  leaves  have  winged  foot-stalks, 
its  fruit  b  round  with  an  orange  coloured  skin.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  lived  fruit  trees,  as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
quote  the  celebrated  tree  at  Versailleb,  called  <^the  Grand 
Bourbon,"  which  was  sown  in  1421,  and  is  at  the  prAA^nt  time 
in  existence,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees  in  France. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  is  universally  esteemed  in  its  ripe 
state.  The  bitter  orange  is  used  for  marmalades ;  fhe  green 
fruits,  even  when  as  small  as  peas,  are  preserved,  and  used  in 
various  ways  in  confectionary  ;  the  rind  and  pulp  are  used  in 
cooking;  and  the  orange  flowera  distilled,  give  the  orange 
flower  water,  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume  and  in  cookery. 

Besides  the  common  swebt  orange,  the  most  esteemed  sorts 
are  the  Maltbss,  and  the  blood-hed,  both  of  excellent  flavour 
with  red  pulp.  The  Mandabin  Orange  is  a  small,  flattened 
fruit,  with  a  thin  rind  separating  very  easily  from  the  pulp, 
frequently  parting  from  it  of  itself,  and  leaving  a  partially  hol- 
low space.  It  comes  from  China,  and  is  called  there  the  Manda- 
rin,  or  noble  orange,  from  its  excellent  quality.  Tie  flesh  is 
dark  orange  coloured,  juicy  and  very  rich. 

The  St.  Michael's  orange  is  a  small  Aruit,  the  skin  pale  yel- 
low,  the  rind  thin,  the  pulp  often  seedless,  juicy,  and  lusci- 
ously sweet.  It  is  considered  the  most  delicious  of  all  oranges. 
and  the  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer. 

The  Seville,  of  bitter  orange,  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
varieties,  enduring  very  hard  frosts  without  injury.  It  has  the 
largest  aad  most  fragrant  flowers :  the  pulp,  however,  is  bitter 
and  sharp,  aad  is  valued  chiefly  ibr  marmalades.  The  Double 
Bigarde  is  a  French  variety,  of  this  species,  with  fine  double 
blossoms. 

The  BsBaAMOT  orange  has  small  flowers,  and  pear-i^aped 
fruit.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  being  peculiariy  fragrant, 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  perfumer,  and  yields  the  bergamot 
easences.  "  The  rind,  first  dried  and  then  moistened,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  small  boxes  for  holding  sweetmeats,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  bergamot  flavour." 

Besides  the  above,  the  Fingered,  Sweet-skinned,  Pear-shaped^ 
and  Ribbed  oranges,  are  the  most  striking  aorts,  all  chiefly  cuU 
tivatad  by  ourbus  amateurs. 
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n.—- LSMONS. 

Tme  ljemotf(Ltnuntterf  of  the  French  and  German ;  Lmonej 
Italian ;  lAmtm,  Spanish)  has  longer,  paler  leaves  than  the 
orange,  the  footstalks  of  which  are  naked  or  wingless;  the 
flowers  tinged  with  red  externally,  and  the  fruit  is  oblong,  pale 
yellow,' with  a  swollen  point,  and  usually  an  acid  pulp.  Its 
principal  use  is  in  making  lemonade,  punch,  and  other  cooling 
acid  drinks. 

Besides  the  common  Lemon,  there  is  an  Italian  variety, 
called  the  Swbbt  Lemon,  the  pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  good. 


III. — THE  LIME. 

The  Lime  {LimeUier,  of  the  French)  differs  from  the  Lemon 
by  its  smaller,  entirely  white  flowers,  and  small,  roundish,  pale 
yellow  fruit,  with  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  end.  The  acid> 
though  sharp,  is  scarcely  so  rich  and  high  as  that  of  the  lemon^ 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  green  fruit  is  more 
esteemed  than  any  other  for  preserving.  The  Italians  culti<P 
vate  a  curiously  marked  variety  called  Porno  d*Adamo,  ia 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  lefl  the  marks  of  his  teeth. 


IV. — the  citkon. 

The  Citron  (Cidratier  of  the  French ;  CitronUr,  German ; 
Cedrato,  Italian)  is  one  of  the  finest  growing  trees  of  this  fam* 
ily,  with  large,  oblong,  wingless  leaves,  and  flowers  tinged  with 
purple  externally.  The  fruit,  shaped  like  that  of  the  lemon,  is 
much  larger,  of  a  yellow  colour,  warted  and  furrowed  externally. 
The  rind  is  very  fragrant,  and  very  thick,  the  pulp  is  subaciii 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  lemon.  It  is  chiefly 
Talued  however  for  the  rich  sweetmeat  or  preserve,  called  ct/rcm, 
made  from  the  rind. 
The  Maobas  citron  is  c(xisidered  the  largest  and  best  variety. 


v.— the  shaddock. 

The  Shaddock  {Pampelnums,  French ;  Arancio  massimo,  Ita« 
lian)  may  be  considered  a  monstrous  orange,  with  a  compara- 
tively tasteless  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japao,  and 
haa  tt%  name  from  Dt,  Shaddock,  who  first  carried  it  to  the  Weil 
46* 
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Indies.  The  leaves  are  winged,  like  those  of  the  orange,  the 
flowers  white,  and  the  fruit  globular.  Its  size  is  very  large,  as  it 
«»ften  weighs  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  pulp  is  sweetish,  or  sub- 
acid, and  the  juice  is  rather  refreshing.  It  is,  however,  more 
ahowy  than  useful,  and  certainly  makes  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance  in  a  collection  of  tropical  fruits  .* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  OLIVE. 

OUa  European  L. ;  Oleina^  of  botanists. 
OlmeTt  of  the  French ;  Oehlbaumy  German ;  Uiioc,  Italian ; 

Olivo,  Spanish. 

The  Olive,  which,  as  Loudon  justly  remarks,  furnishes,  in  its 
invaluable  oil,  the  cream  and  butter  of  Spain  and  Italy,  will 
undoubtedly  one  day  be  largely  cultivated  in  our  Southern 
States.  Already  small  plantations  of  it  have  been  formed  by  a 
few  spirited  gentlemen  in  Greorgia  and  Mississippi,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Union  near  the  sea-coast,  tested. 
The  apathy  of  Southern  planters  generally,  respecting  all  pro- 
ducts but  cotton  and  rice,  is  the  only  reason  for  the  tardy  man- 
ner  in  which  this  and  other  valuable  trees  are  introduced  into 
cultivation  there. 

The  uses  and  value  of  the  olive-oil  are  still  comparatively 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  the  South  of  Europe  it  is  more 
valuable  than  bread,  as,  to  say  nothing  of  its  wholesomeness,  it 
enters  into  every  kind  of  cookery,  and  renders  so  large  a 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  fit  for  use.  A  few  olive  trees  will 
serve  for  the  support  of  an  entire  family,  who  would  starve  on 
what  could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  surface  of  soil ; 
and  dry  crevices  of  rocks,  and  almost  otherwise  barren  soils  in 
the  deserts,  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become  flourishing  and 
valuable  places  of  habitation. 

The  olive  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  sea-coast  ridges  of 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  but  it  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  cultivated 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  tree,  scarcely 
twenty  feet  high,  its  head  spreading,  and  clothed  with  stifi*,  nar- 
row, bluish  green  leaves.     Its  dark  green  or  black  fruit  is  oval, 

*  To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  recommend  that  splendid  work,  the  Histoire  JVahtrelle  de§ 
Orangers,  of  Risso  and  Poiteau,  with  superb  coloured  plates  of  ever} 
Wiety.    Paris,  folio,  1818. 
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the  hard  fle^^hy  pulp  enclosing  a  stone.  In  a  pickled  state  the 
.fruit  b  highly  esteemed.  The  pickles  are  made  hy  steeping 
the  unripe  olives  in  ley  water,  after  which  they  are  washed  an^ 
bottled  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  is  often  added"  fennel,  oi 
aome  kind  of  spice.  The  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  fruit  to  a 
paste,  pressing  it  through  a  coarse  hempen  bag,  into  hot  water, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  off.  The  best  oil 
is  made  from  the  pulp  alone  :  when  the  stone  also  is  crushed, 
it  is  inferiour. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — A  very  common  mode  of  pro- 
pagating the  olive  in  Italy,  is  by  means  of  the  uovoli  (little 
eggs).  These  are  knots  or  tumours,  which  form  in  considera- 
ble, numbers  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  are  easily  detached 
by  girdluig  them  with  a  pen-knife,  the  mother  plant  suffering 
no  injury.  They  are  planted  in  the  soil  like  bulbs,  an  inch  or 
80  deep,  when  they  take  root  and  form  new  trees.  It  is  also  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  seedlings  form  the  strongest 
and  thriftiest  trees ;  they  are  frequently  some  months  in  vege- 
tating, and  should  therefore  be  buried  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

The  wild  American  olive  {Olea  Americana,  L.)  or  Devil-wood, 
a  tree  that  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  as  far  North  as  Vir- 
ginia,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  stock,  on  which  to  engraft 
the  European  olive.  It  is  of  a  hardier  habit,  and  though  worth- 
less itself,  may  become  valuable  in  this  way. 

The  olive-tree  commences  bearing  five  or^  six  years  after 
being  planted.  Its  ordinary  crop  is  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil 
per  annum,  and  the  regularity  of  its  crop,  as  well  as  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives,  renders  an  olive  plantation  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its  longevity,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  celebrated  plantation  nea^  Terni,  in 
Italy,  more  than  five  miles  in  extent,  which,  there  is  every  rea- 
8on  for  believing,  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  olive  is  not  a  very  tender  tree.  It  will  thrive  farther 
north  than  the  orange.  The  very  best  sites  for  it  are  limestone 
ridges,  and  dry,  crumbling,  limestone,  rocky  regions  always  pro- 
duce the  finest  oil.  The  tree,  however,  thrives  most  luxuriantly 
in  deep,  rich,  clayey  loams,  which  should  be  rendered  more 
suitable  by  using  air-slacked  lime  as  manure.  It  requires  com- 
paratively  little  pruning  or  care,  when  a  plantation  is  once 
fairly  established. 

Varieties. — There  are  numberless  varieties  enumerated  in 
the  French  catal(^ues,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  worth  the 
attention  of  any  but  the  curicus  collector.  The  common 
European  olive  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  best  for  general 
cultivation,  yielding  the  most  certain  and  abundant  crops. 

The  sub- variety  most  cultivated  in  France  is  the  LfONO« 
LSVAED  Olive  {Okaf  e.  lonfpfoUa\  with  larger  and  loi^w 
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Waves ;  the  fruit  nearly  of  the  laiae  eiae  as  that  of  die  cooi* 
Qioo  oliTe. 

The  fiivorite  aort  in  Spain  is  the  Broad-lbavkd  Olivb  {Ola 
••  iiotifolia).  its  fruit  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  conunoo 
olive,  and  yields  an  abundanoe  of  oil,  but  the  latter  is  so  strong 
ill  flavour  as  to  be  more  relished  by  the  Spaniards  than  by 
strangers. 

The  Olivibb  a  Pbuit  abboxdi  {Oka  sphericoy  N.  Duh.)  b  s 
hardy  French  variety,  which,  in  a  moist  rich  soil,  yields  most 
abundant  crDps  of  fine  oil. 

TheOLiYiBR  PLB0RBUR  (O&a  eranmarphoy  N.  Duh.),  or  weep- 
ing olive,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches  are 
pendant,  its  fruit  excellent,  and  the  oil  pure  and  abundant.  It 
is  a  veiy  hardy  sort,  and  grows  best  in  damp  valleys. 

The  Olivibb  Picholimb  {Olea  ohhmgOy  N.  Duh.)  yields  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  for  pickling.  It  grows  quite  readily  in  any 
tolerable  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  olive,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  not  long  since  in  the  Crimea,  lat.  45^  and  46^,  which 
bear  abundant  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  endure  a  tempS" 
rature  in  winter,  of  zero  of  Fahreoheit.  These  sorts  have  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  though  it  is  a  deside- 
ratum to  obtain  them  and  test  them  at  the  South,  yet  it  is  not 
-unlikely  that,  in  common  with  many  trees  similarly  reported, 
tliey  may  prove  little  di^rent  from  the  common  olive. 


^  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THB  rOMEGBANATE* 

pttniea  granatwn,  L. ;  Oranataeea^  of  botanists. 
Ctrenadier,  of  the  French  ;  Granatenbaum,^  German ;  Melagrtm0% 

Italian ;  Granada,  Spanish 

This  unique  fruit,  the  most  singularly  beautiful  one  that  ever 
appears  at  the  dessert,  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  grows  and  bears  very  readily  in  this  country,  as 
far  North  as  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  river,  though  the  fruit 
does  not  always  mature  well  north  of  Carolina,  except  in  shel- 
tered places.  It  is  even  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  here, 
and  will  bear  very  good  fruity  if  trained  as  an  espalier,  and 
protected  in  winter. 

The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  Its  skin  is  hard  and 
leathery,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour,  with  a  rich  red  cheek. 
It  is  orowaed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  large  oalyjc,  whitA 


remaiiw  aail  inereases  in  mze  after  the  flower  haa  fallen.  There 
IS  a  pretty  bit  of  mythological  history  told  by  Rapin,  the  French 
poet,  respecting  this  fruit.  Bacchus  once  beguiled  a  lovely 
Scythian  girl,  whose  head  had  been  previously  turned  by  the 
diviners  having  prophesied  that  she  would  some  day  wear  a 
crown,  and  who  therefore  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  suit.  The 
fickle  god,  however,  not  long  after  abandoned  her,  when  slie 
soon  died  of  grief.  Touched  at  last,  he  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  its  fruit, 
the  crown  (calyx),  which  he  had  denied  to  his  mistress  while 
living. 

The  fruit  of  the  common  pomegranate  is  acid,  but  the  culti- 
vated  variety  bears  fruit  of  very  agreeable  sweet  flavour. 
The  interior  of  the  fruit  consists  of  seed?  enveloped  in  pulp 
much  like  those  of  the  gooseberry,  but  arranged  in  compart- 
ments, and  of  the  size  and  colour  of  red  currants.  Medicinally 
it  is  cooling  and  much  esteemed,  like  the  orange,  in  fevers  and 
inflammatory  disorders. 

The  tree  is  of  low  growth,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  with 
numerous  slender  twiggy  branches,  and  is  very  ornamental  in 
garden  scenery,  either  when  clad  with  its  fine  scarlet  flowers 
or  decked  with  fruit,  which  hangs  and  grows  all  summer,  and 
does  not  ripen  till  pretty  late  in  the  season.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  a  choice  sheltered  place  at  the  north,  on  a  wall  or  espalier 
rail,  where  it  can  be  slightly  protected  with  mats  or  straw  in 
winter ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  much  more  popular  than  it  now 
is  in  every  southern  garden.  If  raised  in  large  quantities  there^ 
it  would  become  a  valuable  fruit  for  sending  to  the  northern 
cities,  as  it  is  now  constantly  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
Paris  and  London.  Hedges  are  very  often  made  of  it  near 
Grenoa  and  Nice. 

Pbopagation  and  Culture. — This  tree  is  readily  propa* 
gated  by  cuttings,  layers,  suckers  or  seeds.  When  by  seeds, 
they  should  be  sown  directly  after  they  ripen,  otherwise  they 
seldom  vegetate.  Any  good  rich  garden  soil  answers  well  for 
the  Pomegranate — ^and,  as  it  produces  little  excess  of  wood, 
it  needs  little  more  in  the  way  of  pruning,  than  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  any  old  or  decaying  branches. 

Vabiettes. — There  are  several  varieties.     The  finest,  viz.: 

1.  The  Sweet-Fbuited  Pomegranate  (Grenadier  d  FruiL 

Doux)y  with  sweet  and  juicy  pulp.  * 

2.  The  Sub- Acid  Feuited  Pomegranate ;   the  most  com« 

mon  variety  cultivated  in  gardens. 
8.  The  Wild,  or  Acid-Fettited  Pomegranate,  with  a  sharp 
acid  flavour ;  which  makes  an  excellent  syrup. 

Besides  these,  there  are  several  double-flowering  varieties  of 
tke  Pomegranate  which  are  very  beautifuli  but  bear  so  fruit. 
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They  are  also  rather  more  tender  than  the  tniit-bearing  ones. 
The  finest  are  the  Double  Red  Pomegranate,  with  large  and 
very  splendid  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the  Double  WnriE  Pome- 
granate,  with  flowers  nearly  white.  There  are  also  the  rarer 
varieties,  the  Ybllow-Flowered  and  the  Viriegatsd  Floi^bb- 
BO  Pomegranate— seldom  seen  here  except  in  choice  green-home 
0oUe€taoDs. 
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HEMilBKS   019  THE   DUBATION  OF  VABIBTIES  OF  FBtHT  TlBBflk 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  good 
variety  of  fruit  was  once  originated  from  seed,  it  might  be  con- 
tinued by  grafting  and  budding,  for  ever,— or,  at  least,  as  some 
old  pafcmnent  deeds  pithily  gave  tenure  of  land — "  as  long  as 
grass  grows,  and  water  runs. 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  however,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  published  an  Essay  in  its  Transactions,  tending 
entirely  to  overthrow  this  opinion,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  all  varieties  are  of  very  limited  duration. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Knight  is  as  follows:  All  the 
constitutional  vigor  or  properties  possessed  by  any  variety  of 
fruit  are  shared  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  plants  that  cai? 
be  made  from  the  buds  of  that  variety,  whether  by  grafting 
budding,  or  other  modes  of  propagating.  In  simpler  terms,  al) 
the  plants  or  trees  of  any  particular  kind  of  pear  or  apple 
being  only  parts  of  one  original  tree,  itself  of  limited  duration, 
it  follows,  as  the  parent  tree  dies,  all  the  others  must  soon  after 
die  also.  "  No  trees,  of  any  variety,"  to  use  his  own  words, "  can 
be  made  to  produce  blossom  or  fruit  till  the  original  tree  of  that 
variety  has  attained  the  age  of  puberty  ;*  and,  under  ordinary 
modes  of  propagation,  by  grafls  and  buds,  all  become  subject, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  debilities  and  diseases  of  old 
age." 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  a  theory  as  this  should  have 
been  offered  by  Mr.  Knight,  to  whose  careful  investigations  the 
science  of  modem  horticulture  is  so  deeply  indebted — as, 
however  common  it  is  to  see  the  apparent  local  decline  of  certain 
sorts  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  many  sorts  have  also 
been  continued  a  far  greater  length  of  time  than  the  life  orany 

*  This  part  of  the  doctrine  has  of  late  been  most  distinctly  refuted,  and 
any  one  may  repeat  the  experiment  Seedling  fruit  trees,  it  is  well-known, 
are  usually  several  years  oefore  they  produce  fruit.  But  if  a  grafl  !»  in- 
serted on  a  bearing  tree',  and  after  it  makes  one  season  fair  grcwth,  th« 
grafted  shoot  is  bent  directly  down  and  tied  there,  with  its  point  to  tht 
stock  below,  it  will,  the  »ext  scaaon-^he  sap  being  checked— ^rodocd 
6ower-buds,  and  bt^pn  vo  bear,  long  before  the  parent  tree 
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one  parent  tree.    Still  the  doctrine  has  found  supporters  abroad 
and  at  least  one  hearty  advocate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kenrick,  in  his  new  American  Orchardist,  adopts  this  doc< 
trine,  and  in  speaking  of  Pears,  says :  '^  I  shall,  in  the  following 
pages,  designate  some  of  these  in  the  class  of  old  varieties,  once 
the  finest  of  all  old  pears,  whose  duration  we  had  hoped,  but  in 
▼ain,  to  perpetuate.  For,  except  in  certain  sections  of  the  city, 
and  some  very  few  and  highly  favoured  situations  in  the  country 
around,  they  (the  old  sorts;  have  becomo  either  so  uncertain  in 
their  bearing — so  barren — so  unproductive— or  so  iniscr&hly 
blighted — so  mortally  diseased — ^that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  are  no  longer  what  they  once  were  with  us,  and 
what  many  of  them  are  still  described  to  be  by  most  foreign 
writers." 

Mr.  Kenrick  accordinffly  arranges  in  separate  cltpses  the 
Old  and  New  Pears ;  and  while  he  praises  the  latter,  he  can 
hardly  find  epithets  sufiiciently  severe  to  bestow  on  the  former 
poor  unfortunates.  Of  the  Doyenn^  he  says  :  "  This  most 
eminent  of  all  Pears  has  now  become  an  outcast,  intolerable 
even  to  sight ;"  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  "  once  the  best  of  all 
Pears — ^now  become  an  outcast."  The  St.  Germain  "  has 
long  since  become  an  abandoned  variety,"  dz;c.,  dec. 

Many  persons  have,  therefore,  supposing  that  these  delicious 
varieties  had  really  and  quietly  given  up  the  ghost,  made  no 
more  inquiries  afler  them,  and  only  ordered  from  the  nurseries 
the  new  vareties.  And  this,  not  always,  as  they  have  confessed 
to  us,  without  some  lingering  feeling  of  regret  at  thus  aban- 
doning old  and  tried  friends  for  new  comers — which,  it  must 
be  added,  not  unfrequently  failed  to  equal  the  good  qualities  of 
their  predecessors. 

But,  while  this  doctrine  of  Knight's  has  found  ready  sup- 
porters, we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  has  also  met  with  sturdy 
opposition.  At  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  we  may  rank 
the  most  distinguished  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  age,  Pro- 
fessor De  Candolle,  of  Geneva.  Varieties,  says  De  Candolle, 
will  endure  and  remain  permanent,  so  long  as  man  chooses  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  continued  existence, 
to  this  day,  of  sorts,  the  most  ancient  of  those  which  have  been 
described  in  books.  By  negligence,  or  through  successive  bad 
seasons,  they  may  become  diseased,  but  careful  culture  will 
restore  them,  and  retain  them,  to  all  appearance,  for  ever. 

Our  own  opinion  coincides,  in  the  main,  with  that  of  De 
Candolle.  While  we  admit  that,  in  the  common  mode  of  propa- 
gation, varieties  are  constantly  liable  to  decay  or  become  com« 
paratively  worthless,  we  believe  that  this  b  owing  not  to  natu. 
ral  limits  set  upon  the  duration  of  a  variety  ;  that  it  does  not 
iepend  on  the  longevity  of  tlie  parent  tree ;  but  upon  th^  cars 
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with  which  the  sort  is  propagated,  and  the  nature  of  the  cli« 
niat&or  soil  where  the  tree  is  grown. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  a  seedling  tree^  if  allowed  to 
grow  on  its  own  root,  is  always  much  longer  lived,  and 
often  more  vigorous  than  the  same  variety,  when  grafted  upon 
another  8t':ck  ;  and  experience  ha^  also  proved  that  in  proper- 
tioD  to  the  likeness  or  close  relation  between  the  stock  and  the 
graft  is  the  long  life  of  the  grafted  tree.  Thus  a  variety  of 
pear  grafted  on  a  healthy  pear  seedling,  la  its  almost  as  long  as 
upon  its  own  roots.  Upon  a  thorn  stock  it  does  not  endure  so 
long.  Upon  a  mountain  ash  rather  less.  Upon  a  quince  stock 
still  less;  until  the  average  life  of  the  pear  tree  when  grafted 
on  the  quince,  is  reduced  from  fifty  years — its  ordinary  dura- 
lion  on  the  pear  stock — ^to  about  a  dozen  years^  This  is  well 
known  to  every  practical  gardener,  and  it  arises  from  the  want 
of  affinity  between  the  quince  stock  and  the  pear  graft.  The 
latter  is  rendered  dwarf  in  its  habits,  bears  very  early,  and  per- 
ishes equally  soon. 

Next  to  this,  the  apparent  decay  of  a  variety  is  often  caused 
by  grafting  upon  unhealthy  stocks.  For  although  grafts  of 
very  vigorous  habit  have  frequently  the  power  of  renovating  in 
some  measure,  or  for  a  time,  the  health  of  the  stock,  yet  the 
tree,  when  it  arrives  at  a  bearing  state,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
suffer  from  the  diseased  or  feeble  nature  of  the  stock. 

Carelessness  in  selecting  scions  for  engrafting,  is  another 
fertile  source  of  degeneracy  in  varieties.  Every  good  cultiva- 
tor is  aware  that  if  grafts  are  cut  from  the  ends  of  old  beaming 
branches,  exhausted  by  overbearing,  the  same  feebleness  of 
habit  will,  m  a  great  degree,  be  shared  by  the  young  graft. 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  thrifty  straight  shoots  that  are 
thrown  out  by  the  upright  extremities,  or  the  strong  limb-sprouts 
are  selected  for  grafting,  they  ensure  vigorous  growth,  and 
healthy  habit  in  the  graft. 

Finally,  unfavourable  soil  and  climate  are  powerful  agents 
in  deteiioraliiig  varieties  of  fruit-trees.  Certain  sorts  that  have 
originated  in  a  cold  climate,  are  often  short-lived  and  unproduc- 
•tive  when  taken  to  warmer  ones,  and  the  reverse.  This  arises 
from  a  want  of  constitutional  fitness  for  a  climate  difterent  from 
its  natural  one.  For  this  reason  the  Spitzenburgh  apple  soon 
degenerates,  if  planted  in  the  colder  parts  of  New  England, 
and  almost  all  northern  sorts,  if  transplanted  to  Greorgia.  But 
this  only  proves  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  certain  natural 
limits  of  fitness  for  climate,  and  not  that  the  existence  of  the 
variety  itself  is  in  any  way  affected  by  these  local  failures. 

Any  or  all  of  these  causes  are  sufticient  to  explain  the 
apparent  decay  of  some  varieties  of  fruit,  and  especially  of 
pears,  over  which  some  cultivators,  of  late,  have  uttered  00 
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matiy  hnieiitationsy  scarcely  less  pathetic  than  those  of  l«m» 
miah. 

Haring  stated  the  theories  on  this  subject,  and  given  an 
outline  of  our  explanation,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  tho 
actual  state  of  the  so^Mtlled  decayed  varieties,  and  see  whether 
they  are  really  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Mr.  Knight  s  own  observations  in  Bngland  led  him  to  con. 
sider  the  English  Grolden  Pippin  and  the  Nonpareil,  their  two 
most  celebrated  varieties  of  apple,  as  the  strongest  examples 
of  varieties  just  gone  to  decay,  or,  in  fiiet,  the  natural  life  of 
which  had  virtually  expired  twenty  years  before.  A  few  years 
longer  he  thought  it  might  linger  on  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Bngland,  as  he  supposed  varieties  to  fidl  most  speedily  into 
decay  in  the  north,  or  in  a  cold  climate. 

Lindley,  however,  his  contemporary,  and  second  to  no  one  in 
practical  knowled^  of  the  subject,  writing  of  the  Golden  Pip{»n,* 
very  frankly  states  his  dissent  as  follows.  "  This  apple  is  con. 
sidered  by  some  of  our  modem  writers  on  Pomology,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  decay,  its  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  and  its  existence 
near  its  termination.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with  such 
an  opinion,  because  we  have  facts  annually  before  our  eyes 
completely  at  variance  with  such  an  assertion.  In  Covent 
Garden,  and  indeed  in  any  other  large  maricet  in  the  southern 
or  midland  counties  of  England,  will  be  found  specimens  d 
fruit  as  perfect,  and  as  fine,  as  have  been  figured  or  described 
by  any  writer,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country  whatever. 
Instead  of  the  trees  being  in  a  state  of  "  rapid  decay  "  they  may 
be  found  of  unusually  lai^  size,  perfectly  healthy,  and  tfaeur 
crops  abundant ;  the  fruit,  perfect  in  form,  beautiful  in  colour, 
and  excellent  in  quality."  And  the  like  remarks  are  made  of 
the  Nonpareil. 

Certain  French  writers,  about  this  time,  gladly  seized 
Knight's  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  miserable  state  into 
whieh  several  fine  old  sorts  of  pears  had  fallen,  about  Paris, 
owing  to  bad  culture  anj  propagation.  They  sealed  the  death- 
warrant,  in  like  manner,  of  the  Brown  Beurr^,  Doyenn6,  Chau- 
montel,  and  many  others,  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion  in 
terms  which  Mr.  Kenrick  has  already  abundantly  quoted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  since 
elapsed,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  repudiated  apples  and 
pears  still  hold  their  place  among  all  the  best  cultivators  ki 
both  England  and  France.  Nearly  half  the  pear-trees  anno- 
ally  introduced  into  this  country  from  France,  are  the  Doyenn^ 
and  Beurr^.  And  the  "  extinct  varieties  "  seem  yet  to  bid  de- 
fiance  to  theorists  and  bad  cultivators. 

B^X  Mf  the  ground  is  not  yet  covered.     How  doto  thelheoi^ 

^Q^tde  ^  l*e  Orekiura^  by  Geofg;e  lindlej. 
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work  ia  America  ?  is  the  most  natural  inquiry.    In  this  ooun> 

try,  we  have  soil  varying  from  the  poorest  sand  to  the  richest 
alluvial,  climate  varying  from  frigid  to  almost  torrid--^  range 
wide  enough  to  include  all  fruit  trees  between  the  apple  and  the 
orange* 

We  answer  that  the  facts  here,  judged  in  the  whole,  are  de- 
cidedly  against  the  theory  of  the  extinction  of  varieties.     While 
here,  as  abroad,  unfavourable  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  have  pro. 
duced  their  natural  results  of  a  feeble  and  diseased  state  of 
certain   sorts  of  fruit,  these    are  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  vigour  and  health  of  the  finest  old  sorts  in  the  country 
at  large.     The  oldest  known  variety  of  pear  is  the  Autumn 
Bergamot — ^believed  by  Pomok^sts  to  be  identically  the  same 
fruit  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar — 
that  is  to  say,  the  variety  is  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.     It 
grows  with  as  much  vigour,  and  bears  as  regular  and  abundant 
crops  of  fair  fine  fruit  in  our  own  garden,  as  any  sort  we  culti- 
vate.     Whole  orchards  of  the  Doyenn6  (or  Virgalieu)  are  in 
the  finest  and  most  productive  state  of  bearing  in  the  interior  of 
this  State,  and  numberless  instances  in  the  western  states — ^and 
any  one  may  see,  in  September,  grown  in  the  apparently  cold 
and  clayey  soil  near  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  North  River, 
specimens  of  this  '^  outcast,"  weighing  three  fourths  of  a  pound, 
and  of  a  golden  fairness  and  beauty  of  appearance  and  lus- 
ciousness  of  flavour  worthy  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,— ' 
certainly  we  are  confident  never  surpassed  in  the  lustiest  youth 
of  the  variety  in  France.     The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
sorts  when  propagated  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  grown  in  the 
suitable  soil  and  climate.     Wherever  the  safl  is  not  exhausted 
of  the  proper  elements  the   fruit  is  beautiful   and  good.     The 
largest  and  finest  crops  of  pears  regularly  produced  in  our  own 
gardens,  are  by  a  Brown  Beurr6  tree,  only  too  luxuriant  and 
vigorous.     Of  the  Grolden  Pippin  apple,  we  can  point  out  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  productive  of  the  fairest  and  finest 
fru:%  and  the  St.  Germain  Pears  grown  by  a  neighbour  here, 
without  the  least  extra  care^  are  so   excellent,  that  he  may 
fairly  set  them  against  any  one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Winter 
fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  candidly  admit  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  failure  of  many  sorts  of  pear  and  apple  in  certain 
nrts  of  the  country.  All  along  the  sea-coast  v^re  the  soil  u 
kghl,  and  has  been  ewhausted,  by  hng  cultivation,  of  Ume,  potash^ 
and  phosphates,  the  inorganic  elements  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  fine  pears,  many  varieties  that  once  flourished 
%'( 11,  are  now  feeble,  and  the  fruit  is  often  blighted.* 

Tho  apparent  decline  in  these  districts  is  owing  to  the  lightness 

-  T}t«  i.vraptoms  of  the  decline  or  decay  in  ^he  pear  ere  chiefly  theee 
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of  theaoily  which  in  this  climate,  tinder  oaf  hot  sun  (as  we  havs 
already  remarked),  lay^  the  foundation  of  more  than  half  the 
diseases  of  fruit-trees — because,  aAer  a  few  years,  the  necessary 
sustenance  is  exhausted  by  the  roots  of  a  bearing  tree,  aod 
every  one  knows  how  rarely  it  is  re-supplied  in  this  country. 
We  can  from  our  own  observation  on  the  etfects  of  soil,  take  a 
map  and  mark  out  the  sandy  district  on  the  whole  sea-board, 
where  certain  sorts  of  pears  no  longer  bear  good  fruit ;  while 
within  a  few  miles,  on  strong  deep  loams,  the  fruit  is  fair  and 
b«^autiful — the  trees  healthy  and  luxuriant. 

Nothing  is  more  convincing,  on  this  point,  than  to  compare  tht 
igour  and  productiveness  of  the  old  pears,  at  the  present  mo 
lent,  in  the  new  soils  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  abounding,  not 
.  merely  with  vegetable  matter,  but  with  the  necessary  inorganic 
^vuft.  with  the  same  sorts  grown  along  the  sea-board,  in  light  soils, 
v^nere  the  latter  elements  are  no  longer  present  in  sufficient 
I  tiunn^nce.  In  the  former  localities,  it  is  as  common  to  see  trees 
0'>  ilie  Old  varieties  bearing  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  unble- 
nashed  nruit  annually,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  to  see  them  bearing 
only  croDS  ot  blighted  pears. 

Recent  cxoerinients  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
healthy  trees  oi*  the  old  varieties  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-board 
to  insure,  m  v^e  latter  localities,  fair  and  excellent  crops.  But, 
on  the  other  han.i,  the  complete  renovation  of  blighted  trees,  in 
light  and  exnau^ien  soils,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  wood-ashes, 
boite  dust,  lime,  and  blacksmith  cinders,  along  with  common  ma- 
nure, shows  us  aisiinctiv  that  it  is  not  the  age  of  these  varieties 
af  truit  which  causes  iheir  apparent  decline,  but  a  want  of  that 
(boi\  absolutely  necessary  lo  the  production  of  healthy  fruit. 

but  there  is  another  interesting  point  in  this  investigation. 
Do  the  newly  originated  sorts  really » maintain  in  the  unfavour- 
able districts  the  appearance  at  perfect  health  ?  Are  the  new 
pearb  uniformly  healthy  where  tne  old  ones  are  always  feeble  ? 
UndoLbtedly  this  question  must  pe  answered  in  the  negative. 
Some  0^  vhe  latest  Flemish  pears  aifMidy  exhibit  symptoms  of 
decay  01  o«d  health  in  these  distnda.    Even  Mr.  Kenrick,  with 

The  tree*  apparently  healthy  in  the  tprini^,  blossoms,  and  sets  a  crop  of 
fruit  Towardj  Liidsumraer  its  leaves  are  disfigured  with  dark  or  black 
spots,  and  except  a  few  at  the  endd,  fall  from  the  branches.  The  fruit  is 
covcred^ith  black  snenks,  often  ceases  growing  when  at  half  it«  size,  and 
in  the  worst  cases  the  skin  becomes  hard,  cracks,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely 
worthless.  This  rusty  and  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  is  caused  by  tlie  at- 
tack of  a  minute  species  of  fungi  {Ured4ty  Puceiniay  etc.),  which  fastci 
open,  or  are  generated  in  rcge table  surfaces  in  a  languid  state  of  health. 
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all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  sorts,  is  obliged  to  muke  the 
following  admission  respecting  the  Beurr6  Diel  pear,  the  most 
vigorous  and  hardy  here  of  all,  "  I  regret  to  add  that  near  Bos- 
ton this  noble  fruit  is  liable  to  crack  badly."  We  predict 
tha  iTLiiy  of  the  Flemish  pears  originated  by  Van  Mons  will 
become  feeble,  and  the  fruit  liable  to  crack,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Boston,  in  a  much  less  time  than  did  the  old  varieties. 
And  this  leads  us  to  remark  here,  that  the  hardness  of  any 
variety  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
When  a  new  variety  springs  up  accidentally  from  a  healthy 
seed  in  a  semi^natural  manner,  like  the  Seckel,  the  Dix,  and 
other  native  sorts, It  will  usually  prove  the  hardiest.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  an  effort  of  nature  to  produce  a  new  individual  out  of  the 
materials,  in  a  progressive  state,  which  garden  culture  has  af- 
forded. Cross-bred  seedlings-— one  parent  being  of  a  hardj 
nature,  and  both  healthy — such  as  Knight's  own  seedlings,  the 
Monarch  and  Dunmore  Pears — &re  next  in  hardiness.  Lastly, 
we  rank  varieties  reared  by  Van  Mons'  method — that  of  con* 
linually  repeated  reproductions.  Thb,  as  Van  Mons  distinctly 
states,  is  an  enfeebling  process — without  any  compensfiting  ele- 
ment of  vigour.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
seedlings  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation,  as  are  some  of  his 
varieties,  must  in  their  origin  be  of  feeble  habit.  Van  Mons 
himself  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  resorted  to  <<  graft* 
ing  by  copulation" — in  fact,  root  grafting — well  knowing  that 
on  common  stocks  these  new  varieties  would  in  light  soils  soon 
become  feeble  and  decayed.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  add  that 
hence  we  consider  the  Belgian  mode  of  producing  new  varieties 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  one — since  it  gives  us  varieties 
often  impaired  in  health  in  their  very  origin. 

If  any  further  proof  of  this  is  desired,  we  think  it  is  easily  found 
by  comparing  the  robust  vigour  and  longevity  of  many  native  pear 
trees,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — some  of  them  80  or  100 
years  old,  and  still  producing  large  crops  of  fruit — with  the  deli- 
cate trees  of  several  new  varieties  now  in  our  gardens,  from 
Europe.  These  varieties  are  delicate  not  only  with  respect  to 
their  constitutional  vigour,  but  they  are  also  more  susceptible  to 
injury  from  the  severity  of  our  winter's  cold  and  summer's 
sun. 

There  are  great  advantages,  undoubtedly,  for  soils  naturally 
unfavourable,  and  for  small  gardens,  in  grafting  the  pear  upon 
quince  stocks  ;  yet,  as  it  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  continued  propagation  from  dwarf  trees  may  some, 
what  lessen  the  vital  powers  and  the  longevity  of  a  given  variety. 
The   decay  of  varieties  of  the  Apricot,  or  Peach,  much 
shorter  lived  trees  by  nature,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of.    Vari- 
eties of  both  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
vigour  of  20C  vears'  duration.     This,  probably,  b  owing  to  tha 
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more  oatund  treatment  these  trees  receives  geneimUy.  Ta« 
rieties  of  the  Tine  are  said  never  to  degenerate,  and  this  is 
perhafw  owing  to  their  having  yery  rareijr  been  propagated  by 
grafting.* 

We  are  not  without  remedy  for  varieties  that  have  partially 
decayed  in  a  certain  district.     If  the  trees  have  once  been  pro' 
doctive  of  excellent  fruit,  and  are  still  in  a  sound  condition, 
tiKNigh  enfeebled,  a  thorough  renewal  of  their  powers  will 
again  restore  them  to  health.     To  efiect  this,  the  soil  about  tha 
roots  should  be  replaced  by  new,  enriched  by  manure  or  peat- 
coropoet,  and  mixed  with  the  mineral  substances  named  in  the 
preceding  page.     The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches 
should  be  well  scraped,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  limbs,  thoroughly 
washed  with  sof^  soap.     The  head  should  be  moderately  pruned. 
And  finally  the  tree  should  be  suffered  to  bear  no  fruit  for  the  two 
following  seasons.     After  this  it  will  generally  bear  excellent 
fruit  for  ceveral  years  again  .f 

In  making  plantations  of  fine  old  varieties,  in  districts  where 
the  stock  has  become  feeble,  something  may  be  gained  by  procur- 
ing grafb  or  trees  from  more  favourable  localities,  where  the  fruit 
IS  still  as  fair  ns  ever — and  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
only  the  healthiest  grafls  or  trees.  Nurserymen  in  unfavoura- 
ble districts  should  endeavour  to  propagate  only  from  trees  of 
healthy  character,  and  if  those  in  their  own  variety  are 
diseased,  they  should  spare  no  pains  to  bring  into  their  nurse- 
ries and  propagate  only  such  as  they  feel  confident  are  healthy 
and  sound.  On  them,  next  to  the  soil,  depends  very  considerably 
the  vigour  or  debility  of  the  stock  of  any  given  variety  in  the 
country  around  them. 

In  Mr.  Knight's  original  essay  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  he 
clearly  stated  a  circumstance  that  most  strongly  proves  what 
we  have  here  endeavoured  to  show — viz :  that  the  local  decline 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  in  any  given  soil  there  is  a  period  at  which  a  va- 
riety  of  tree  or  plant  exhibits  most  vigour,  and  after  having  grown  there 
awhile  it  ceases  to  have  its  former  luxuriance.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat 
or  potatoes,  and  accordingly,  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  '*  changing  their 
seed.*'  The  nutriment  for  a  given  variety  is  after  a  time  exhai»ted  from 
the  soil,  and  unless  it  is  again  supplied  the  tree  must  decline.  In  light  soils 
this  speedily  happens.  In  strong,  clayey  or  rocky  soils,  the  natural  decom- 
position of  which  affords  a  continual  store  of  lime,  potash,  etc.,  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  inorganic  food  is  maintained,  and  the  variety  continues 
healthy  and  prodcctive. 

t  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  it  said  that  the  Newtown  pippin— that  finest 
of  all  apples — is  degenerating  rapidly.  The  solution  of  this  is  easy.  More 
than  any  other  apple  does  this  one  need  lime,  and  high  culture.  In  proof, 
we  may  state  that  never  have  there  been  finer  Newtown  pippins  raised,  or 
in  so  large'  quantities,  as  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Hudson  River.  One 
gentleman's  orchards  supply  hundreds,  we  may  say  thousands  of  barrels  to 
the  London  markets  of  the  fairest,  largest,  and  highest  flavoured  fruit  wt 
have  hs(ti  the  pleasure  of  seeing  or  tasting.  Tf  any  one  will  turn  to  pagt 
62,  he  will  speedily  see  tchy  this  variety  has  not  fallen  into  deci^  st  Pel- 
tsam  farm. 
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of  a  vmriefy  k  mainly  owing  to  neglect,  and  to  grafting  on  bad 
stock.  We  allude  to  the  fact  repeatedly  verified,  that  healthy 
young  shoots  taken  from  the  roots  of  an  old  variety  in  apparent 
decline,  produce  trees  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy.  "  The 
decay,"  says  he,  "  of  the  powers  of  life  in  the  roots  of  seedling 
trees  is  exceeding  slow,  comparatively  with  that  in  the  branches. 
Scions  (or  shoots)  obtained  from  the  roots  of  pear  trees  two  hun* 
dred  years  old,  alTord  grafts  which  grow  with  great  vigour,  and 
which  are  often  covered  with  thorns  like  young  seedling  stocks ; 
whilst  other  grafts  taken  at  the  same  time  from  the  extremities 
of  the  branches  of  such  trees  present  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, and  a  very  slow  and  unhealthy  growth.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  such  shoots  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  young  seedling, 
but  they  certainly  possess  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  such 
powers." 

This  is  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  going  back  to  the  roots,  the 
portion  of  the  tree  least  exhausted,  for  the  renewal  of  the  health 
of  a  varietv  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  exhaust- 
ed  by  overbearing,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of  in. 
creasing  the  vigour  of  a  sort  of  delicate  habit,  to  take  scioni 
from  young  root  suckers  for  grafting  anew.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  with  trees  that  grow  on  their  own  roots— or  have 
not  been  grafted.  And  we  suggest  it  as  worth  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  gardening  to  grafl  feeble  sorts  on  pieces 
of  roots,  with  a  view  to  establishing  them  finally  on  their  own 
roots;  or  to  raise  them  from  layers,  a  more  simple  mode  of  at- 
taining the  object. 

Mr.  Knight's  idea  that  old  varieties  first  decay  in  the  north, 
while  they  yet  remain  comparatively  good  in  warmer  and  more 
southern  districts,  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  existing  facts 
in  America.  On  the  contrary  the  decline  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  is  almost  entirely  along  the  sea-board,  and  to  the 
southward.  In  the  interior,  and  to  the  north,  the  same  sorts 
are  universally  fair  and  excellent,  except  in  cases  where  a  dis-. 
eased  stock  has  been  obtained  from  the  sea-board,  and  has  not 
recovered  its  health  by  removal.  The  whole  middle  and  west- 
ern sections  of  the  country  abound,  more  or  less,  with  the  finest 
pears,  of  sorts  that  are  in  a  state  of  decline  on  Long  Island, 
in  portions  of  New  Jersey,  or  near  Boston.  But  M^  inftuenee  of 
the  soil,  so  far  as  our  own  observations  extend,  is,  after  a  certaia 
time,  always  the  same.  In  this  light  soil  the  pear  and  the 
apple  soon  become  feeble,  because  the  sustenance  aflforded  by 
it  is,  afler  a  time,  insufficient  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  continual 
healthy,  bearing  state.  The  moisture  afforded  by  it  is  not  great 
enough  to  answer  the  demand  made  upon  the  leaves  by  oui 
hot  summer  sun.  Unless  this  is  remedied  by  skilful  cultare, 
these  fruits  must,  more  speedily  fail  in  health  in  such  district^ 


wbile  in  nx>re  favourable  ones  they  vnH  remain  as  soand  and 
bealthy  as  ever. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  perceived  how  important  it  » 
in  all  exhausted  soils  to  supply  the  necessary  food  to  varieties  thai 
have  **  MiJ  out"  from  the  want  of  it,  and  how  unwise  we  believe 
it  to  be  to  reject  such  incomparable  fruits  as  the  Newtown  pippin, 
and  the  Doyenn^  pear,  because  in  ceria'n  local  districts,  from 
causes  easily  explained,  they  have  become  feeble  and  diseased. 

Note. — To  prevent  mice  or  rahhiis  from  girdling  trees. — 
Great  injury  is  done  to  young  orchards  in  some  districts  by 
the  meadow  mouse.  This  little  animal  always  works  wider 
cover,  and  therefore  does  its  mischief  in  winter  when  the  snow 
lies  deeply  upon  the  ground.  A  common  and  effectual  mode 
of  deterring  it  is  that  of  treading  down  the  snow  firmly  about 
the  stem  directly  afler  every  fall  of  snow.  But  tliis  is  a  very 
troublesome  affair. 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  an  effectual  preven- 
tion. Take  one  spadeful  of  hot  slaked  lime,  one  do.  of  clean 
cows-dung,  half  do.  of  soot,  one  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
mix  the  whole  together  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  water  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  pjdnt  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sufficiently  high  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  vermin.  Experience  has  proved  that  H  docs 
no  injury  to  the  tree.  A  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  its  appli- 
cation. 

English  nurserymen  are  in  the  habit  of  protecting  nurseries  of 
small  trees  from  the  attacks  of  rahhits,  simply  by  distributing 
through  the  squares  of  the  nursery  coarse  matches  made  by  dip- 
ping bunches  of  rags,  or  bits  of  tow,  in  melted  sulphur,  and  fast, 
ening  these  in  split  stakes  a  couple  of  feet  high.  The  latter  arc 
stuck  into  the  ground,  among  the  trees,  at  &om  12  to  20  fe€^ 
apart,  and  are  said  completely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Note.—  Wash  for  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fruit  trees, -^ 
The  best  wash  for  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is 
made  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush  at  any  season,  but,  per. 
baps,  with  most  effect  in  the  spring.  One,  or,  at  most,  two  ap- 
plications will  rid  the  stem  of  trees  of  the  bark  louse,  and 
render  it  smooth  and  glossy.  It  is  far  more  efficacious  than 
whitewash,  as  a  preservative  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  while 
it  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  adds  to  the  natural  lively 
colour  of  the  bark. 

The  wash  of  soft  soap  is  also  a  very  good  one  for  many  pur. 
poses.  Though  not  equal  for  general  purposes  to  the  potash 
iraah,  it  is  better  for  old  trunks  with  thick  and  rigid  barkj 
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M  a  portioa  of  it  remains  upon  tiie  surface  of  the  bark  for 
some  time,  and  with  the  action  of  every  rain  is  dissolved,  and 
thus  penetrates  into  all  the  crevices  where  insects  may  be 
lodged,  destroying  them,  and  softening  the  bark  itself. 

NoTB.-*-iray  to  French  standard  names  of  FtuU, — To  meet 
the  wants  of  some  of  our  farming  friends,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  zealous  collectors. of  fruit,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  more  familiar  with  plough-handles  than  with 
the  sound  of  Monsieur  Crapaud^s  polite  vernacular,  we  have 
prepared  the  following  little  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  such 
French  names  as  are  necessarily  retained  among  the  standard 
varieties. 

So  long  as  these  sorts  must  retain  their  foreign  names,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correctly  pronounced.  To  give 
to  these  French  terms  what  appears  to  merely  English  readers 
the  proper  sound  is  often  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  pro- 
nunciation. A  skilful  Hibernian  gardener  puzzled  his  em* 
ployer,  a  friend  of  ours,  during  the  whole  month  of  September 
with  some  pears  that  he  persisted  in  calling  the  "  Lucy  Bony," 
until  aHer  a  careful  comparison  of  notes,  the  latter  found  ho 
meant  the  Louise  Bonne, 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following,  eschewed  all  letters 
with  signs,  and  given,  as  nearly  as  types  alone  will  permit  usy 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  French  names. 
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Court  Pendu  Plat— Coor  Paha  du  Plah. 

Drap  d'Or — Drah  dor. 

Fenouillet  Oris— Fen-nool-yai  6ree. 

Male  Carle.— Mai  Carl. 

Pomme  de  Neige. — Pum  de  Naije. 

Reinette  Blanche  d*£spagne. — Ren-ett-Blansh  d'Efp«igW 

Reinette  Triomphante.— -Ren-ett  Tre-ome-fftnt 


Albergier.— Al-bare-je-ai. 
.—Bffv-ahii-Mlui. 


BeDe  de  ChoisT.— Bd  de  Sliwoi-tej. 

Belle  Miqpiifiqae.^Bel  Man-g^e-fi^k. 

Bigarreau.— Be-^ar-ro. 

Bigaireaa  Rouge.— Be'gar-ro  Rooje. 

Biganrcan  Couleiir  de  Cnair.-*Be%Hr-ro  Coo4iir  M  Sbair 

Bigarreau  Grot  Cceuret^Be-jgar-ro  Gro  Keur-aL 

Bigaireav  Tardtf  de  Hildesheim.— Be-gar-ro  Tar-deef  de  HfldeilMiik 

Oroe  Biganeav  Rouge.— Gro  Be-gar-ro  RooJe 

Giiotte  d*£apafiM.^-Gr0-cte  Dee-pan. 

OBAPKB. 

ChawBlM  MoequA.— Bliah-iAah  M ene-k^ 

Chawclat  de  Fontainebleau. — Shah-alah  de  Fone-tane-Uo. 

Ciotet—Se-o-tafa 

Lenoir. — Lun-irar. 

irscrrA&iirKa. 

Brugnon  Violet  Muaqui. — Brune-yon  Ve-o-lay  Ment-kv. 
Brugnon  Musque. — Brune-yon  Meus-kay. 
D*  Anf leterre. — Dah  n-glet-are. 
Due  du  TeUier.—Deuk  da  Tel-y«f. 

PEACHES. 

AbricQtee.— Ab*  re-co-tay. 

Belle  de  Vitry.— Bell  de  Ve-tree.  • 

GroflM  Mignomie.— <rroee  Mene-yen. 

Madeleine  de  Couraon.—- Mad-lane  de  Ceor««o«. 

Pavie  de  Pompune. — Pah-vee  de  Pom-pone. 

Pourpree  H&tive. — Poor-pray  Hat-eve. 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  adhiVente. — ipJin-gwe-nole  ah  Shair  Ad-hay  iwt 

FEARS. 

Amire  Joannet— Am-e-ray  Jo-ahn-nay. 

Ananas.-— A  n-an-ah . 

Ananas  d'  Ete.— An-an-aSi  Da-ti^. 

Angleterre. — A  hn-glet-ara 

Beurri.— Bur-ray. 

Belle  de  Bruxelles  — Bel-de  Broet  ell. 

Belle  et  Bonne. — Bel-a-Bun. 

Belle  Lucrative. — Bel-lu-crah-tere. 

Beurr6  de  Capiumont. — Bur-ray  de  Gap*u-inohn. 

Beurre  d'Amalis.— Bur-ray  Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurr^  Gris  d'lliver  Nouveau.— Bar':r«y  fioee  De^'nlr  Ibs^vo* 

Beurre  Dial. — Bur-ray  De-ell. 

Beurre  Bronz6e. — Bur-ray  Brone-zay. 

Bezi  d'Heri. — Ba-zee  Daree. 

Bezi  Vaet. — Bazee  Vah-ai. 

Beurr6  Crapaud.— Bur-ray  Crah-po. 

Bezi  de  Montigny.— Bay-zee  de  Mon-teen-gnee* 

Bon  Chretien  Fondante.— Bone  Cray-t  )-an  Fone-donto. 

Boucquia.— Boo-kiah. 

Calebaase  Grosse. — Cal-bass  Groce. 

Capucin.— Cap-u-san. 

Chaumontel  tr^  Gros.— Sho-mone-teU  t^  Gfo. 
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Compte  fift  Lamy. — Conte  de  Lali-m«. 

Colmar  Epine.----Cole*mar  A-peen. 

Cntssanne. — Cras-sahn. 

CuMse  Madame. — Kuees  Mah-dant 

D' Amour. — ^Dam-oor. 

De  Louvain. — ^Dul-oo-van 

D^lices  d'Hardenpont— Day-lece  Dar-dahn  pone. 

Doyenn^  d*Et^.— Dwoy-on-nay  Day-tay. 

Doyenne  Panachi. — Dwoy-on-nay  Pan-ah-Shay. 

Dumortier. — Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse  d'Angouldme. — Dii-sheas  Doi^-goo-lamc. 

Duchesse  d'Orlianp.— Du-shess  Por-lay-on. 

Enfant  Prodige.— On-font  Pro-deeje. 

Epine  d*Ete. — A-peen  day-tay. 

Figue  de  Naples. — Feeg  de  Nah-pl. 

Fondante  d'Automne. — Fone-donte  do-tonn. 

Forme  de  D6lices  — Form  de  Day-lece. 

Forelle. — Fo-rel. 

Fondante  du  Bois. — ^Fone-dont  du  Bwoi. 

Fortun^e. — For-tu-nay. 

Franc  R6al  d*Hiver. — Fronk  Ray-ahl  Dee-vair. 

Glout  M orceau.— tGIoo  Mor-eo. 

H  Iricart — Hay-ce-car. 
Jalousie.— Jal-jQQr?^e. 
-  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee.— Jal-oO'Zee  de  Fone-ten-ai  VoL-4qr. 

Leon  Le  Clerc.— Lay-on  le  Clair. 

Limon. — Lee-mohn. 

Louise  Bonne. — Loo-eze  Bun. 

Madeleine,  pr  Citron  des  Carmes. — ^Mad-lane,  or  Cee-trone  d^r  CirA. 

Mari^  Louise. — Mah-re  Loo-eze. 

Micbaax.— Me-sho. 

Passans  de  Portugal.— Pah-iMhn  d^  Por-tu-gal* 

Paille^u.— Pal\l-yo. 

Paradise  d'Automne  — Par-ah-deze  do-tenn. 

Passe  Colmar.— Pass  Col-mar. 

QuilJetette.— Keel-tet. 

Reine  Csuroliae. — -Rane  Car-o-lone 

Reine  d^  Poires. — Rane  (]b,y  Pwore. 

Rousselet  HIktif.— Roos-lay  Ilatreef. 

San^.eau.  T— Sahn-po , 

Sieulle. — Se-ull. 

Sucr^e  de  Hoyerswarda. — Seu-cray  de  Hoyenworda. 

Surpasse  Virgalieu.— -Seur-pase  Vere-g^-yo. 

St.  Germ^. — i^i  Jare-man. 

Sylvan^.— Seel-vonje. 

Vallee  Franche. — Vol-lay  Fronsh. 

Verte  Longue. — ^Vairt  Longh. 

Verte  Longue  Panachee.— Vairt  Longh  Pan-ah-ihaj, 

Virffouleuse. — Vere-Kpo-leuz.  . 

UTilhelmine.— Wil-el-meen.  i 

TIAJUM,  1 

Abricot^  Rouge. — Ab-re-co-tay  Rooje.  ^ 

Diapree  Rouge.— De-ah-pray  Rooje, 

Drap  d'Or.— Drah-dor. 

Jaune  H&tive.— Jaun  Hat-eve. 

Mirabelle. — Me-rah-bell. 

Prfeoce  de  Tours.— Pray-coee  de  Ti 

Prune  Suisse.— Prune  Su-ece. 

Rovale  Hkire.— Rwoy-al  Hat-«v<Bb 
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rTh«  ttandard  names  are  in  Roman  ^tten.    Tlie  sjnonTmons  names  n 


ALMOZnW. 


Jimande  Commune 

Amandift  Commun • 

Jimandier  m  petit  fruit 

Jimandier  d  gros  fruit 

Amanditr  ti  gros  fruit  dur, .  • 

Amandier  k  eoque  tendre 

Amandter  dts  damea 

Amande  Prineesae 

Amande  Suitane • . . 

Amandier  Suitane 

Amande  Piatache,  • 

Amandier  Piatache 

Amandier  Picker 

Bitter  Almond 

Common  Almond • 

Common  Sweet •• 

jDoux  d  coque  tendre, 

Dwarf  Double-Flowering  Al- 
mond  

liong  Hard-Sbell  Almond 

iMdiet^  TMn  Shell 

tiarge  Double-Flowering  Al- 
mond  

Pislachia  Sweet  Almond 

Peach  Almond 

Picker 

Peack  Almond 

Soft-Shell  Sweet  Almond 

Sultan  d  coque  tendre 

Sultana  Sweet  Almond 

Sultan 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
51 
51 
51 
51 
51 
52 
50 
50 
50 

52 
50 
50 

52 
51 
51 
51 
51 
50 
50 
51 
>1 


American  Mammoth., 110 

American  ATewtoatn  Pippin. .  113 

Amber  CriOt ..'•  ^^'^ 

American  Summer  Pearmain . .  70 

American  Red  Juneating. .  * . .  73 

American  Pippin... 08 

Aporta,m •••••••..  79 

Arhroath  Pippin 75 

Aurore 129 

Autumn  Pearmain 80 

Autiunn  Seek'no-furtker 96 

Baltinore •  •  HO 

Balgfne  Pippin.,...., 112 

Bayjjrdhury  Golden  Pippin. .  112 

Bay  Apple 71 

Baidivin 98 

Bflle-Fleur 102 

BelU»Fleur  Rouge 102 

Bedfordshire  Foundling 107 

Benoni 70 

Beauty  of  Kent 81 

Beauty  of  the  Weet *.  81 

Beira  Scarlet  Pearmain 96 

Bell-Flower IOC 

Black  Detroit lOf 


▲PJLSS 


Alexander. 
Alfritfton.. 


79 
07 


loe 

81 
81 
9€ 
99 
133 


Black  Apple. 

Blenheim  Pippin • 

Blenheim  Orange 

Black  Apple 

Black  American 

Boston  or  Roxbury  Russet. . . . 

Borovitsky .' 79 

Bonne  de  Mai. 71 

Bougk 74 

BorsdorflTer 99 

Boradorff. 99 

Brabant  Belle  Fleur 102 

Brandy  Apple Ill 

Bread  and  Ckeeae  Apple.  • . .  •     93 
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Bmriington  Greemng 128 

Catshead 103 

Catshead  Beaton 120 

Cathead  Greetiing 103 

Caloillt  Blanche  d^Hiver 102 

Caloille  Rouge  ffHwer, 103 

Calville  Bauge 103 

Capendu 105 

Cayuga  Red  Streak 140 

Canada  Reinette 129 

Canadian  Reinette 129 

Campfield.. 144 

Carthouse 144 

Catline 82 

Chandler 104 

Charles  Apple , •  116 

Chalmer'a  Large, •••mw 83 

Claygate  Pearmain 122 

Copmanthorpe  Crab 107 

Cornish  Gilliflower 102 

Cornish  July-Jloufer •  •  •  •  102 

CosorCaas.' 103 

Court  Pendu  Gris,,.'.* 109 

Court  Pendu  Plat 105 

Court  Pendu 105 

Coturt  Pendu  Plat  Rougeatre.  105 

Court  Pendu  Extra .....  105 

Court  Pendu  Rond  Gros ! . . . .   105 

Court  Pendu  Rose 105 

Court  Pendu  Musqui 105 

Coriander  Rose « 105 

Court  of  Wick , 105 

Court  of  Wiek  Pippin 105 

Court  de  Wick 105 

Court  Pendu  Dori 129 

Cobhetes  Fail  Pippin 130 

Cooper*8  Russeting • 144 

Cole. 71 

Cornish  Aromatic. 81 

Cranberry  Pippin 106 

Crimson  Pippin 106 

Cumberland  Spice 101 

Dainty  Apple,,*., 113 

Danver's  Winter  Sweet 108 

DeSt  Julian 108 

Petroit 101 

Detroit 106 

De  Bretagne 129 

jy  Espa^ne 130 

Devonshire  Quarrenden 71 

De  Witt,,,., 107 

Doctor 107 

Domine 107 

Downton  Pippin 82 

Downton  Golden  Pippin 82 

Downy. 113 

,Drapa'Or 71 

t>rapd^Or -.  109 

Jhmdte 129 

48 


Duchess  of  Oldenbuigh S3 

Due  d'Arsel 120 

Dutch  Codlin 83 

Dutch  Mignonne • 107 

Dyer 83 

Early  Summer  Pearmain,,.,     70 

Early  Summer  Pippin 71 

Early  Harvest 72 

Early  French  Reinette 72 

Early  Red  Margaret 73 

Early  Red  Juneating 73 

Early  Strawberry  Apple 73 

Early  Crofton 74 

Early  Sweet  Bough 74 

Easter  Pippin 109 

Edmonton's  Aromatic  Pippin,    88 

Edler  Winter  Borsdoffer 99 

Eighteen  Ounce  Apple 140 

Elizabeth 129 

Elton  Pippin 82 

Embroidered  Pippin • .  • .  109 

Emperor  Alexander 79 

English  Codlin 91 

English  Golden  Pippin ......  112 

English  JVonpareil 120 

English  Pippin 129 

English  Russet. 132 

English  Golden  Russet. ......   132 

Epse's  Sweet 108 

Esopus  Spitzenburgh 138 

Eve  Apple 73 

Fall  Pippin 130 

Fall  Harvey 84 

Fall  Pippin 84 

Fitmeuse 91 

Fallawater 109 

Fenouillet  Gris 110 

Fenouillet  Jaune 109 

Fenouillet  Rouge 109 

FlowerofKent 83 

Flint  Russet 93 

Flushing  Spitzenburgh 139 

Forest  Styre 146 

Formosa  Pippin 131 

Fox  Whelp 146 

Fr^s  Pippin 1C5 

French  Pippin 12t 

French  Crab 109 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin 83 

Frank  Ranibour 94 

Gamon^s  Apple 105 

Ganet  Pippin 99 

Gates  Apple 142 

Gilpin 144 

Gloria  Mundi 110 

Glazcnwood  Gloria  Mundi, .  110 

Glace  de  Zelande 78 

Glory  of  York 131 

Golden  Drop,,.. ..  lOi 
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CMdMBdl 

OoMeo  Burt&y 

Golden  Pippia 

OoldeB  ReioeCte 

Gulden  RmBmt 

Golden  Sweet 

€irajf  Jippie. . .  .* 

Oreen  A'eitlewH  Pippin 

Cfreem  Winter  Pippin 

Grtti  Beimeiie  d^jSngleterre. . 

Gregtttn  Appie 

GiuTeniteiD 

Grave  Slije 

Gmnd  Sachem 

Grindttmie, 

Grt9tr  Camelar  Beinetie. .  • 

Grune  Reinette 

Hartford  Sweeting 

Harriaon 

flagloeCrab, 

Hawthorden 

HampeMre  Yellow 

Hay'a  Winter 

HerrforiaikHre  Golden  Pippin. 

HerelbnMiire  Pearmain 

Hewe'fl  Virginia  Crab 

HerefordMre  Red  Streak .... 

JBinekmanm 

Hoarjr  Morning 

Hollow^eored  Pippin 

H<dland  Pippin , 

Hobbardtton  Noneuch 

Bunt*  J¥onpmrea 

Buteking'9  Seedling 

Irish  Peach  Apple 

lri$h  Bmeet 

tronatone 

Jonathan 

Januarea * 

Jereey  Cfreening 

Jeraej  Sweeting 

My  Pippin.?:. 

Juneating 

Kentish  Fiil-basket 

Keswick  Codlin 

Kenrick's  Autumn 

Kerry  Pippin 

KingPhUip 

Kirke*s  Lord  Nelson 

KvrMe  Lemon  Pippin 

Kirl^e  Golden  Reinette 

Kilhara  HiU 

King  of  the  Pippins 

King  George  the  Third 

King 

Khighiwiek  Pippin 

Khighfo  Golden  Pippin 


HI 
111 
1112 
129 

131 

84 
124 
101 
118 
118 
124 
129 
82 
85 
85 
86 
98 
107 
120 
136 
145 
145 
86 
88 
143 
112 
121 
145 
146 
121 
113 
101 
86 
113 
120 
76 
74 
134 
109 
113 
129 
128 
87 
72 
78 
114 
87 
87 
88 
113 
114 
115 
129 
87 
88 
99 
99 
105 
82 


KnighfeCMin ,     01 

Koeninfte  P^ppelin Iff 

LargeBlaek , 166 

Lar^e  Fail  P^pin 190 

Ladies' Sweeting •.   196 

Lady  Apple 115 

Large  Red  Siberian  Grab 147 

Large  fVkUe  JmteaHng 73 

Large  YeHow  Bough 74 

Large  Yellow  Summer 75 

Le    Grand   Bohemian    Bore* 

dorger 99 

Lemon  Pippin. 115 

London  Golden  Pippin 112 

Longville^s  Kernel 90 

Lord  Gwydr'e  Newtown  Pip- 
pin       97 

Loneden^a  Pippin ••••...  120 

Lyman's  Large  Summer 75 

Lyscom 89 

Lyman's  Pumpkin  Street 89 

MaleCarle 116 

Maclean's  Farorite 117 

Margil 117 

Margaret,  or  Striped  Juneat" 

ing 73 

MargarethM  Apfel 73 

Maiden's  Blush 90 

MeladiCarlo 116 

MelaCaHa 116 

Menajdre 117 

Meggineh  Faoorite 129 

MUton  Golden  Pippin 112 

Minister 116 

Michael  Henry  Pippin. 118 

Monetrous  Bell-flower 101 

Monetroue  Pippin 110 

Mouse  Apple 117 

Mooae  Apple 117 

Mvndu^ePippin 117 

Murphy 118 

JVVto  York  Gloria  Mundi ....  110 

Newtown  Spitzenbargh 139 

JVew  Scarlet  MonpareU 120 

J>rever-Fail....'..: 117 

Newtown  Pippin 118 

Newark  King 121 

Newark  Pippin 121 

J>rewark  Sweeting 144 

Nonpareil 120 

Northern  Spy i...  120 

JVhrfolk  Pippin 123 

Norfolk  Beaufin >  12C 

Nonsuch 91 

.Yonnteh 91 

OhioFatforUe 101 

Old  Golden  Pippin 119 

Old  English  Codlin 91 

Oldaker's  JV'ew 97 


nna  or  tt3ja$. 
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Old  Noii|>ftreiJi« p .,,  ••*.••,•  190 
Orange  Sweeting.*  «,«..««*.  94 
OrtUy  Apple,,.. ,...,, *^.^»,  142 
OrtFey  Pippin., •»»,.,,  .,,.•  142 
Origtnai  JSTonpareil  ..*••.•• .  122 

>»lin •     75 

Osgood's  Favorite ,.»..     89 

Owen* 9  Chlden  Beauiy » ^  • . . . ,     78 

OxApple n{) 

Oxford  Peach 96 

Paternoster  Apf el......  t 107 

Parmin  Royal .........  ..> ....  121 

ParmaintPEtd ,...^....     80 

PepindOr 112 

Petershurgh  Pippin 118 

Pennock's  Red  Winter 125 

Pennock , 125 

Pearson's  Plate 126 

Peck's  Pleasant..  .....  .^....  126 

Pennimrton's  Seedling 127 

Peach  Pond  Sweet 91 

Pecker..., 98 

Petit  Jlpi  Rouge. ..,,.. 115 

PhUip  Rick 113 

PkilliffsReinetU.... 105 

Pie  Apple 86 

Pine  Apple  Russet , 93 

Pomme  d  Apt  Rouge 115 

Pompey 141 

Pomme  Grise 124 

Pomme  de  Caractere 109 

Pomme  Royale. 83 

PonuneRose 115 

Pound  Royal 124 

Pomme  Regelans 102 

Pomme  de  Berlin 105 

Pomme  d  Anis 110 

PommedOr 112 

Pomme  de  Charles 116 

Pomme  Finale 116 

Potnme  de  Laak 107 

Pound 127 

Pomme  de  Caen 129 

Portugal • 129 

Pomme  de  Neige 91 

Porter 92 

Princesse  JVoble  Zoete 105 

Priestley 126 

Priestliffs  American 126 

Prina^i    Hamestt   or    Early 

French  Reinette 72 

Pumpkin  Russet 93 

Pumpkin  Sweet 93 

Pmnam  Russet 132 

queen's 99 

ftambo 93 

lUmbour  Franc 94 

nambourd  Eti 94 


MamsdelPs     Red     PwapkiUf 

Sweet ,,»*••  137 

^unsdell's  Sweetii^!^ ....  ^ ... .  137 

Rea^s  Baker. 120 

Red  Belle-Fieur 103 

Red  Winter  CalvUle 103 

RedCulvUle 103 

Redletroit 106 

Red  Doctor , .  107 

Bed  or  Black  Gilliflower. .....  134 

Red  Pumpkin  Sweet ........  137 

Red  Streak 146 

Red  Quarrenden....... 71 

RedJuneating .73 

Red  Astrachan 75 

Red  Ingestrie. 95 

Reinette  blanche  d'Espagne. . .  130 

Reinette  Triomphante 130 

Reinette  d  Angleterre 112 

Reinette  du  Canada  Blanche.  129 

Reinette  Grosse  du  Canada. .  129 

Reinette  du  Canada  d  Cortes,  129 

Reinette  dAix 129 

Reinette  Doric 107 

Reinette  dHotlande 86 

Reinette  BAtarde 99 

Reinette  de  Misnie 99 

Rhode  Island  Greening 128 

Ribston  Pippin 131 

Rival  Golden  Pippin ........  105 

Round  Catshead. •• 103 

Royal  Pearmain 121 

Royale  d  Angleterre 121 

Roxbury  Russeting. 133 

Rode  fvyn  Appd,. ...........  77 

Royal  Pearmain 80 

Roman  Stem 131 

Rfimanite 93 

Ross  Nonpareil 95 

Russian 105 

Russet  Golden  Pippin 112 

Russian  Emperor 79 

Saint  Julian 108 

Sam  Raiwlings « 113 

Sam  Young ...«••.  134 

Sack  Apple 71 

Sapson 77 

Sam's  Crab 90 

Sanguineus 91 

SeuSamor^s  Crab 14o 

Scarlet  Perfume 71 

Scarlet  Pearmain . « 96 

Scarlet  Nonpareil 120 

Seek-no'further 93 

Seek-no-further 96 

Sheep  JVhse 131 

Siberian  Bitter  Sweet. ........  146 

Siberian  Crab 141 
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Sine-qpa-Doii. t^ 

SofMofWioe 77 

Smiihfield  Sfiee • ••    9l 

Spencer  Sweeting 136 

Stumer  Pippin 135 

Styre 146 

Styre 146 

Striped  JuneaHng 73 

Stroat 97 

Strmat 97 

Staievht 141 

Sarprise 134 

Sugmr  Lomf  Pippin 76 

Summer  Rose •..     77 

Summer  Queen 77 

Summer  Golden  Pippin 77 

Summer  Petmnain 80 

Swumer  Hagloe* ••••••••••••  146 

Summet  Pippin 80 

Summer  Rambaur .,  • 94 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise 96 

Swaar 134 

Sweet  RuBset 93 

Sweet  Pearmain 123 

Sweet  Harvest, 74 

Tart  Bough 72 

Tewksbury  Winter  Bluah 1 40 

Tolman  Sweeting 137 

Travert  131 

TSjoenty  ounce  Pippin 140 

Tctofsky 78 

Transparent  Pippin i*     105 

Transparent  de  Moscovie ....     78 

True  Spitzehburgh 138 

Twenty  Ounce l4U 

Twenty  ounce  Apple 140 

Vandyne,,'.,.: 142 

Wartef^s  Golden  Pippin 112 

Victuals  and  Drink 141 

Vandeyere 141 

Victorious  Rcinette 130 

Vrai  drap  d^or 71 

Watson^s  Duinpling 142 

Whare  Reinette 129 

Watson's  Dumpling 142 

Waxen  Apple 142 

White  Appfe. 142 

Woolman's  Long 142 

Week^s  Pippin 105 

Wells's  Sweeting 140 

Westfield  Seek-no-further 96 

White  Bell-Fleur 101 

White  JBel/flower lOJ 

White  Detroit 101 

White  Winter  Calville 103 

White  CalvUle 103 

White  Spanish  Reinette 130 

White  Juneating •• 78 

White  Afltrachan 78 


White  Hawthomden 89 

Winter  Pearmain ...     ......     8f 

Winter  Queen 144 

Winter  Queening. 144 

Wine  Apple 143 

Wine  Sap: US 

Wine  Sop H3 

White  Appfe 14'^ 

Williams's  Favourite 79 

Wollaton  Pippin 105 

Woolmah's  Long 143 

Winter  Sweet  Paradise 124 

Wood^s  Huntingdon 105 

Woolman*s  Harvest 77 

Woodstdck  Pippin 81 

Woodstock 83 

Wormsley  Pippin .     97 

Woodpecker 98 

Wyker  Pippin 129 

Wygers ^  129 

Yeiloto 105 

Fellow  JVewtown  Pippin 1 19 

Yellow  Pippin 121 

Yellow  German  Reinette 129 

Yellow  Siberian  Crab 147 

Yellow  Harvest 72 

Yellow  Belle  Fleur 100 

Yellow  Bell-flower 100 

Young's  Long  Keeping 109 


APRICOTS 

Ahricot  Piche.., 157 

Abricot  Commun 157 

Ahricot  Pr'ieoce 158 

Abricot  Hatif  Musqui. 1 58 

Abricot  Hatif 158 

Abrieotier.m^i 158 

Abricot  blane 159 

Abricotierblane* 153 

Albergieir : 153 

Alberge 153 

Amande  Aveline 154 

Ananas..,. 1-54 

Angoianois 154 

Anson*s  Imperial 157 

Blotched  Leaved  Turkey 1 59 

Black , 1.54 

Blotched  Leaved  Roman 157 

Blenheim 158 

Blanc". 159 

Breda 154 

Brussels 155 

Brown  Masculine •••158 

Brian^on 159 

D'Alexandrie 156 

DeHollahde 154 

De  St.  Jean ;..••  155 
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De  St  Jean  Bougt  1.15 

DeJ^Tancy 155 

De  A'ancy 157 

Z)e  JVaney 159 

Double  flowering  Apricot 160 

Du  Pape 154 

Vunmore ^ 155 

JXtnmore*s  Breda 155 

Du  Luxembourg 157 

Early  Orange 156 

Early  Masculine 158 

Early  White  Masculine 159 

Fruher  Muscateller 158 

Germine 157 

Gros  Pricoce 155 

Gros  d^Alexandrie 1 55 

GrosFruhe 155 

Grosse  Germine 157 

Hasselnusamandel 154 

Hemskirke 155 

Hunfs  Moorpark 155 

Large  Early 155 

Large  Turkey 159 

Moorpark 155 

Musch-Musch 156 

J>roir 154 

01daker*8  Moorpark 155 

Orange 156 

Persique 154 

Persian 156 

Peach 157 

Piche 157 

Piche  Grosse 157 

Pfirwehe 157 

Purple  154 

Red  Masculine • 158 

Royal 158 

Roman  157 

Royal  Peach 157 

Royal  Persian 156 

Royal  Orange 156 

Royal  George 156 

Shipley'8 158 

Shipley's  Large 158 

Sudlow's  Moorpark 155 

Temple's 155 

TVansparent 157 

Turkey 159 

Violet 154 

Walton  Moorpark 155 

White  Masculine.  •••.....•••«  159 

White  Apricot 159 

WhiteAlgters 159 

Wurtemburg 157 


Blick  SwMt  Ma«enan 161 

48» 


Common  Red iBO 

Mahonia 16] 

Nepal 161 

Seedless 16] 

Stoneless •  • 161 

I  Vinetier  Sans  JVoyeau 161 

CHERKIEft. 

A  Courte  Queue  de  Provence,.  195 
Allen's  Sweet  Montmorency. ,  193 

Allerheiligen  Kirsehe 200 

American  Amber 16*? 

Amber  Gean 168 

Ambrer  Heart 173 

Amber  a  petit  fruit 1 75 

American  Heart 179 

Amber  or  Imperial 179 

Ambrie  de  Choisy 190 

Ambrie  k  Gros  Fruit 190 

AnselVs  Fine  Black 169 

Anglaise  Tardive 191 

Apple  Cherry 187 

Arden's  Early  White  Heart..  173 

Armstrong's  Bigarreau 181 

Arch  Duke 189 

Baumann's  May 168 

Belle  de  Rocmont 182 

Belle  de  Rocmont 183 

Bellede  Choisy 190 

Benham's  Fine  Early  Duke. .  191 

Belle  Magnifique 193 

Belle  et  Magnifique *  193 

Bigarreau  de  Mai 169 

Bigarreau 1 79 

Bigarreau  Royal 179 

Bigarreau  Gros 179 

Bigarreau  Tardif, 179 

Bigarreau  Blanc 180 

Bigarreau  Rouge 181 

Bigarreau  d'Hollande 181 

Bigarreau  Couleur  de  Chair ....  1 82 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  fruit  Blanc,  182 

Bigarreau  de  Rocmont. 1&2 

Bigarreau  Lauermann 183 

Bigarreau  Gros  Ceuret 183 

Bigarreau  Gros  Monstruevx..  183 
Bigarreau  a  Gros  Fruit  Rou^e  183 
Bigarreau  Tardif  de  Hildesheim  194 
Bigarreau  Marbrie  de  Hildes- 

aeim 184 

Bigarreau  Blanc   Tardif  de 

Hildesheim 184 

Bigarreau  JSToir 185 

Bigarreau  Gros  JVoir 188 

Bigarreautier   a  Feuilles  de 

Tabae 189 

Bigarreautier k  Grandes  Feti' 
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76 
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79 
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95 
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200 

CerUe  de  la  Towsainte 200 

Ceriae  Tardioe 200 

CerUier  PUurant 200 

CerUe  de  St.  Martin 200 

Cerisier  de  Virginie 201 

China  Bigarreau 184 

Chineee  Heart 184 

Cherry  Duke... .^ 190 

Cherry  Duke 191 

Cheoreuee ^  • . . . , 194 

Ciliiiese  Double  Flowering. . . .  200 


Bi6odgo0(t$  Amber 

BloodgoodP*  Honey 

Bioodgood'a  JVew  Honey 

Black  Heart 

Black  Caroon 

Black  RuBsian 

Black  Ea:<le 

Black  Cireassian 

Black  Tartarian 

Bimck  Rmsian 

Black  Mazzard 

Black  Honey 

Black  Orleans 

Bleeding  Heart 

Black  Bigarreau 

Black  Bigarreau  of  Saroy 

Bowyer's  Eauly  Heart 

Bouquet  Amarelle 

Bristol  Cherry 

Bullock's  Heart 

Buttner*s  Yellow 

Buttner's    WacKs-Knorpel 

Kirsche 

Buttner's  Geibe^Khorpel 

Kirsche 

Buchanan* s  Earlv  Duke. .... 

Battner*8  October  Morello 

Buttner's    October    Zucker 

Weichsel 

Buseh  Weichsel 

Busehel  Kirsche 

Carnation •• 

Cerise  Ambrie 

Cerisier  de  A  d  liore, 

Cerise  Doucette 

Cerise  de  la  Palembre 

Cerise  d  JVoyeau  Tendre 

Cerise  Guigne 

Cerise  JVotwelle  d^Angleterre.. 

Cerise  de  Portugal 

Cerise  k  Bouquet 

Cerise  ii  Trochet 

Cerisier  JVain  ^  IVuit  Rond 
Cerisier  JVain  4  FVuit  Bond. . 
Cerisier  JiTain  h  Fruit  Pricoce 

Cerise  &  Courte  Queue 

Cerise  du  nord 

Cerisier  ^fieurs  Doubles 


Pegs. 

Cluster 194 

Conunon  Mngiish 171 

Corone }''2 

Couronne 173 

Coroun 172 

Cisur  de  Pigeon 183 

Coularde 191 

Commune  m  Trochet.  .•••••..  194 

Common  Med 196 

Commune 196 

Common  Red 197 

Common  Sour  Cherry 197 

Common  Morello 198 

Crown 194 

Davenporfs  Early 172 

Davenport 172 

Davenports  Early  Black ....   1 72 

De  Hollande 191 

UEspagne 191 

Downton 172 

Downer's  Late • 173 

Downer 173 

Downer's  Late  Red 173 

Do wning's  Red  Cheek 186 

Double  Volgers   195 

Double  French  Cherry 199 

Double  Flowering  Kentish. . .  200 
Dredges  Early  White  Heart.   173 

Dutch  Morello 197 

Dwarf  Double  Flowering. 200 

Early  Black 169 

Early  White  Heart 173 

Early  Purple  Ouigne 174 

Early  Purple  Oriotte 174 

Early  Duke 191 

Early  May 195 

Early  lUchmond 196 

Elton 186 

Eikhom 188 

Elkhom  of  Maryland 186 

English  Weichsel 196 

English  Morello 197 

Ever  Flowering  Cherry 200 

Flesh-Colored  Bigarreau 182 

Florence 187 

Flemish 195 

Four  to  the  Pound 189 

Fraser's  Black  Tartarian. ..  170 

Eraser's  Black  Heart, 1 70 

Fraser's  Black 170 

Eraser's  Tartarische, 1 70 

Eraser's  White  Tartarian,...  178 
Eraser's  White  Transparent . .  178 
FrUhe  Kleine  Runde  Zwerg 

Weichsel 195 

Gascoigne's  Heart •  •  •  174 

Gean  Amber ••«.  168 

GobetaCourtei^^tue........  195 

Qrosse  Sehwar^fi  Hfrz  Kirschf  16fi 
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Qraffion 179 

Oroote  FrineeMse 179 

Oro»*€  Bigarreau  Couleur  de 

CAmr» • ,..  182 

OroB  Bigarreau  Blane 182 

Chrot  CtBuret 183 

Oros  Bigarreau  Mouge 183 

Gridley 187 

Orotse  Schwarxe  Knoorptl, . .  188 

QriotU  de  Portugal 189 

Orwtte  Orosse  J^oir 1 91 

Griotte  d*  Espagne 191 

Griotie  PrecQse 191 

Orosse  Cerise  Rouge  Pdle, ....  194 

Oriottier  Bouge  Pdle 1 94 

Oriotte  de  Villennee 1 94 

Griottier  a  Bouquet 194 

Oriottier  J^ain  Prieoee 195 

Gros  Crobet 195 

Oriotte  Ordinaire  duJVord.,.  197 

Ouinier  a  JFV-uit  JV\fir 169 

Guigne  Groese  JVoir 169 

Ouigne  Rouge  Hdtitfe 174 

Guigne  JV\nr  Tardioe 188 

Guignier  a  Feuillee  de  Tabae,  189 
Guignier  a  Rameaux  Pendans  200 

ffarrieon  Heart 180 

H&tive 195 

Herefordshire  Blaek 1 72 

Herefordshire  Heart 174 

Hildeskeimergant  Spdte  JSTnor^ 

pel  Kirsehe 184 

ffildesheimer      SpAte      Hertf 

Kirsehe 184 

Hildesheim  Bigarreau •  184 

Honey 175 

Hollaiidisehe  Qrosee 179 

Holland  Bigarreau ••  181 

Holmftn's  Duke 192 

Hyde*8  Red  Heart 175 

Italian  Heart 179 

Jefirey's  Duke 190 

Jeffreys  Rio}ial 190 

JdJT^s  Royed  Caroon 190 

Kentish 105 

Kentish 196 

Kentish 196 

Kentish  Red 19(5 

Kentish  Red 197 

Kneoetfs  Late  Bigarreau, . . .  187 

Knighfe  Early  Black 175 

Kentish 197 

Large  Wild  Blaek 172 

Large  Honey 175 

Large  White  Bigarreau 180 

Lttrge  Heart- Shaped  Bigar- 
reau   182 

Lauermann's  Kirsehe 183 

itmuermmmifs  Qruse  Kk^seke,  183 


Peg9 

IdiuernumnUMfrtt  Kirsehe.  e»  16S 
Large  Heart- SKqp^d  Bigat- 

reau»f*m*0 183 

Large  Red  Bigarreau. 183 

Lady  Southampton's  Yellow.,.  IS** 
Lady  Southampton's  Duke^.,  18'« 
Lady  Southampton's  Qolden 

Drop ,., 187 

Large  Black  Bigarreau ......  1S8 

Late  Jrch  Duke 189 

LateX>uke>,,,,,,,^ 189 

LatePuke..,*, 19J 

Large  MaydukCf^M 191 

Late  Kentish.. 197 

Late  May  Duke,..,, 192 

Large  Morello 197 

Late  Morello. ,, 197 

Large  Double-Flowering. . .  ,^ .  199 

Lion's  Heart 176 

Manning's  Early  Black  Heart..  169 

Mazzard .., 171 

Manning's  Mottled 176 

Maeearty ••..  187 

Madison  Bigaxreau 187 

Manning's  Late  Black 188 

Mannings  Late  Blqek  Hewrt,  188 

May  Duke. ...r ,•••  191' 

May  Cherry.., 195 

Martin's  Weiehsel 200 

Merry  Cherry .,,  ^ 171 

Merisier  a  petit  fruit « . .  171 

Merisier  d  petit  fruit  nsir, ...  171 
Merisier  tk  fruit  bl^ne* ,,,.,,•  175 
Merisier  kjUur 8,  DsiublC9t,,,,  199 
Milletes  Late  Heart  Duke. . ..  191 

Milan , 197 

Mottled  Bigarreau 176 

Morris'  Early  Duke.. p. t,...  191 

Montmorency, • ,,  195 

Montmorency  m gr99 fruit, ,,,  1 95 

Montmorency... ••  196 

Montmorency  a  tongue  qu^ue.  196 

Montmorency...* ••••..  196 

Morello ., 197 

Monafs  Amarelle.  •  * » *  t 200 

Muscat  de  Prague.,* 196 

Napoleon  Bigarreftu.  •  •  •  • 183 

JSTain  Prieoce • «.  195 

New  Large  Black  Bigarreau*  •  •  185 

Ochsen  Herz  Kirche. ,,f »  176 

OxHeart 176 

Petite  Cerise  Rouge  Pr^^s,.  195 

PieCherry..., 196 

PieCherry 197 

Plumstone  Morello. 198 

Portugal  Duke 189 

Portugal  Duke •.•••,..^  191 

PHsiMcssinKirseke,,..  ..f^f*  179 
Prince's  Duke. .••••*•.••  194 
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Pri€0ee 195 

MUdBeari 174 

RemingtoD 188 

Hemmgton  White  Heart 188 

JRemtngtan  Heart 188 

Rivenr  Eirly  Heart 177 

Riven*  Early  Amber 177 

MonaiiPM  Large  Blaek  Heart.    170 

JRonaUte  Heart 170 

Roberfa  Red  Heart 176 

BmfaU • 190 

Moyale  Ordinaire,  •, 190 

MayalHdHve 191 

Royal  Duke 192 

Hoifal  Jinglaite  Tardive 192 

Jtanaid'e  Large  Morello 197 

Rumsey's  Late  Morello 199 

Sehwarxe  Herz  JCirtehe 170 

8eh§ne  von  Choiey 190 

September  Weieheei  Groese..  197 
Serrulated  leaned  Cherry, ....  200 

Small  Double-Flvwering 20U 

SmallMay 195 

Small  wild  Black 171 

Spanish  Black  Heart 169 

Sparkhawk*8  Honey 177 

Sparrowhawk*e  Honey 177 

Spotted  Bigarreau 181 

SpMte  HUdeaheimer  Marmor 

Kir$ehe 184 

SpanUh  Yellow 187 

St.  Martinet  Amarelle 200 

Superb  Cireasnan 170 

Sussex 196 

Sweet  Montmorency 193 

Tartarian 170 

Thompson's  Duke 191 

Tobaoco  Leaved 189 

Transparent  Guigne 177 

Transparent  Crean. 177 

Transparent 177 

IVadeseant. ••••.  180 

Tradescant't  Black  Heart 1 88 

TVadescanfs 185 

Trauben  Jimarelle 194 

Trh  FertUe e 194 

Turkey  Bigarirtau 179 

Turkey  Bigarreau 180 

Very  Large  Heart 176 

Vier  auf  ein  Pfund 18i) 

Virginian  May 196 

Virginian  Wild  Cherry 201 

Virginisch  Kirsche 201 

Waterloo 178 

Wax  Cherry 194 

Werder's  Early  Black  Heart. . .  169 

Werder^s  Early  Black 169 

Werdersehe  Frtlhe   Sehwarze 

HerMJOrsehe 169 


Wests  White  Hear. VH 

Weichsel  mit  gawckurxen  stiel.  195 

Weeping  or  All  Sainf « 200 

White  Mazzard 171 

WhixleyBlack 171 

WhiteHeart 173 

White  Transparent,.,..*,,.,  It3 

White  Tartarian 178 

White  Bigarreau 179 

White  Bigarreau 180 

WhiU  Ox  Heart 180 

Wilder's  Bigarreau  de  Mai, ,  168 

WUd  English  Cherry,  i 171 

Wild  Black  FruiUd 171 

Wild  Cherry 201 

Yellow  Honey 175 

Yellow  Spanish 179 

Yellow  or  Golden 187 

YungTo 200 

CUBRANTI. 

Black  English « 204 

Black  Naples 205 

Cassis 204 

Champagne... ••••.«»• 204 

Common  Black 204 

GroseUlierRougek  Gros  Fruit  203 
GroseUlier  a  Jndt  couleur  de 

Chair 204 

Knight's  Large  Red 204 

Knight's  Early  Red 204 

Knight's  Sweet  Red 204 

Large  Red  Dutch 203 

Large  Bunched  Red 203 

Long  Bunched  Red 203 

May's  Victoria 204 

Missouri  Currant ,,,..  205 

Morgan's  Red 203 

Morgan's  White 203 

J^'ewRed  Dutch 203 

JVho  WhiteDutch 203 

Pheasanfs  Eye 204 

Red  Dutch 203 

Red  Grape., 203 

Reeve's  White 203 

Red  Flowering  Currant 203 

Striped  Fruited. , 204 

Grosse   Weiss     und  Rothge- 

streifte  Johannisbeere 204 

WhiteDutch 203 

IfTiitfi  Crystal 203 

n^hiti Leghorn 203 


fioa. 


Angelique. 
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Baytwater *209 

Black  JVaples 209 

Blark  lachia .....210 

Bitutbchia 210 

Black  Geaoa 210 

Bordeaux 211 

Brunswick 209 

Brown  HanUnirg.. •,.,,,••••  209 

Brown  Turkey 210 

Broten  Italian 210 

Broum  JVaples 210 

Brown  Ischia 21C 

Chestnut 210 

Chestnut-coloured  Isehia 210 

Clementine 209 

Concourelle  Blanche 211 

JBarly  Ibreing 210 

Figue  Blanche 212 

FbreFs  Seedling 212 

GreenJsehia 212 

Hanooer 209 

Italian 210 

Large  Blue 210 

Large  White  Genoa 212 

Lee's  Perpetual 210 

Madonna 209 

Malto 211 

Marseilles 212 

Militte 211 

Murrey 2i0 

NerU 212 

Poeoek 212 

Pregussata 212 

fled 209 

Small  Brown 211 

Small  Brown  Isehia 21 1 

Violette 211 

Violette  de  Bordeaux 211 

White  Marseilles 212 

fVhUeJVaples 212 

White  Standard 212 

White  Isehia 212 


GOOSEBE&RZKS. 

Berry's  Greenwood.. •••• 216 

Boardman's  British  Crown  ....  215 

Buerdsill*s  Duckwing 216 

Capper's  Top-Sawyer 215 

Capper's  Bunker's  Hill 216 

Capper's  Bonny  Lass 217 

Champagne 215 

Cleworth's  White  Lion 217 

Collier's  Jolly  Angler 216 

Cook's  White  Eagle 217 

Crompton  Sheba  Queen  217 

Sttly  Sulphur 216 


Pmgs 

Early  Green  Hairy    216 

Edwards's  Jolly  Tar 216 

Farrow's  Roaring  Lion 2U 

Glenton  Green 2l6 

Gorton's  Viper   216 

Green  Walnut ., 217 

Hartshorn's  Lancashire  Lad ....  2i6 
Hapley's  Lady  of  the  Maacr    .-217 

Hepburn  Green  Prolific 217 

Hill's  Golden  Gourd 216 

Keen's  Seedling 216^ 

Leigh's  Rifleman 216 

Massey's  Heart  of  Oak 217 

Melling's  Crown  Bob 216 

Miss  Bold 216 

Part's  Golden  Fleece 216 

Parkinson's  Laurel 217 

Pitmaston  Green  Gage 217 

Prophet's  Rockwood 216 

Red  Warrinzton 216 

Saunder's  Cheshire  Lass 217 

Taylor's  Bright  Venus 217 

Wainman's  Green  Ocean 217 

Wellington's  Glory 217 

White  Honey 217 

Woodward^s  Whitesmith 217 

Yellow  Champagne 216 

YeUowBaU 216 


ORAPJBS. 

Jilicant 237 

AleaticaduPo 240 

Aleppo 246 

Alexander's 253 

Amber  Muscadine • 242 

Amiens 242 

American  Muscadine 258 

Anselfs  large  Oval  Black ....  238 

Auveme 236 

Auvemat 236 

Auoemas  Rouge 236 

August  Traube 239 

Black  Cluster 236 

Black  MoHllon 236 

Black  Burgundy 236 

Black  Frontignan 236 

Black  Frontignac 236 

Black  Constantia 236 

Blue  Frontignan •  237 

Black  Hamburgh 237 

Blue  Trollinger 237 

Black  Prince 237 

Black  Spanish 237 

Black  ValenHa 237 

Black  Portugal 237 

BlaekLisbon 237 
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Blaek  LombftMy • 238 

Bbck  Moroeco 238 

B!^ek  Muitadel 238 

Black  St  Peter*! 238 

BUek  PaleitiHe 238 

Black  MtMctt  of  Alenndria 238 

Black  Tripoli 239 

Biaek  Grape /rmm  DripoH..,*  239 

Black  Muacadine 239 

Biaek  CKa$$eia8 239 

Black  Sweetwater 239 

Blane  de  BmineuU 241 

BlaekmnUIC§  White  Chteier,..  242 

Bland 253 

Bland^e  Virginia 253 

BiamTs  Madeira  .....'. 253 

BlatuPe  Pale  Red, 253 

Baurdalee  de$  Hautea  PyrefUee  236 

Baeton 237 

Braian  Hamburgh 237 

Burgunder 236 

Burgunder • 239 

BfdlorBuilett 258 

Cambridge  Btftanie  Garden  . .  237 

Cannon  Hall  Moscat 244 

Cape  Grape  . . .'. 253 

CaUWba 254 

CataUiba  TiOeay 254 

Chauelaa  noir 239 

Chaaselas  Musque • 241 

Chadaworth  Tokay 241 

Chaeeelas  Dori 242 

ChoMeioM  Biane 242 

ChameiM  de  FontainehleaH. .  242 

Chasatiae  Priaree 244 

ChaeBBlOi  Boyal 244 

ChasulOi  PanaM 246 

ChageelOB  Rouge, 247 

Ciotat 240 

Clift&n*M  Conttantia 253 

Clarence 256 

Cumberland  Lodge 240 

UArhoiM 242 

De  StJeHn 239 

Diana 255 

Dutch  Hamburg 237 

Dutch  Sioeetwater 244 

Early  Black 236 

Early  Black  July 230 

Early  White  Malrasia 241 

Early  Chasselas 241 

Early  Wuite  Teneriffe 242 

Early  White  Muscadine 244 

Early  Sweetwater 244 

Elsinourgh 255 

Elsenborough 255 

E^erione 240 

Farineu^t  JVair 240 


fteiah  Trmtbe,.*, • 2S1 

Flame  Colmred  Tokay,,.....,  247 

FoxGreg^.,......*, 258 

Firane  Pineau 238 

F^ankendale ..•..  237 

Frankenthaltr ••..,..  237 

F^rankenthaler  Groo  JSToir  . . .  •  237 

Fromenti.,,: ....••.  340 

FronHat  of  Alearandria.  ...•••  249 

Gen^nne  Tokay ••.  d4i 

Gibraltar 237 

Golden  Chaooelaa. 243 

Grooe  Find  Sweetwater 241 

Gray  Tokay 244 

Groner  RienHng  • • .  • . .  24d 

Grizriy  Frontignaii 346 

Grizzly  Frontignae 346 

Grauer  Muoeateller . , 346 

Han^Hon  Court  Vine.,.. .....  237 

Hardy  Bhie  Windoor 340 

Hudler 337 

Isabella ,...  859 

JaeoVs  Traube 339 

Jew8 242 

Jerusalem  Muscat 341 

July  Grape 331 

Kleieer  Rissling 345 

Knight's  Variegated  Chasselas. .  347 

SummelTraube 246 

Languedoe ••.....  237 

LeCeeur 33^ 

LeMeunier 340 

LeComr 341 

Le  Metier 341 

Lenoir •«..  356 

Lombardy 847 

Longworth's  Ohio 257 

Lwnel 243 

Madeleine 239 

Madeleine  Abtr 239 

Malmsey  Muscadine 240 

Madeira  Wine  Grape. 243 

Madeira 253 

Malaga 243 

Malaga 243 

Mauritian  PanachS 246 

Maurillan  noir  Panaehi  .....  346 

Metier  Blanc 94i 

Miller's  Burgundy 240 

MillerGrape 340 

Missonri 256 

Missouri  Seedling •  •  • .  256 

Morillvn  J^oir 236 

Mohrendutte • 237 

Money's 238 

MoHtlon  Hatif. 339 

Morillon  Taconnd 340 

Morons Farinaooio. *...••••*  346 
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M:futna  ChdkM^ 241 

Mornaih  Blttne 841 

Moschata  BiaheA ............  244 

Mosciido  Bianci). 244 

Moseatel  Comrtum 244 

Muscat  J^f&tr  Ordinairt 236 

MmeaiJ>Mr  dtJura 236 

MULller ;..;;.... 240 

Mulletftebe 240 

Musk  Chmsehu 241 

Muscat  tPjStiextntdrie 243 

Muscat  Blane.. 244 

Muscat  Blune  dc  iJhtra 244 

Muscateller * 244 

Muscat  Bongc 246 

Muscat  ^friis, 246 

Muscado  'M&890 - 246 

Muscat  jYifir 236 

JK'epean's  dmstioitia 244 

J^oirin 240 

Norton's  YirgiiHa 256 

JVarhm's  Seedimg 256 

Ohio.r. » 257 

Oldaker's  Wtstt  8t,  Pcter^s..  238 

Parsley-leaved »  240 

Parsleif-ieaved  Muscadine. . . .  240 

Passe  l&Hgue  Musqui 243 

Passe  Musqui 243 

PetU  Riesslmg 245 

Pmeau* » 236 

Pitmaston  White  Cluster 241 

Peceek*s  Damascus •  •  • .  237 

p0onah 238 

Pmoell 253 

Pond'    Seedlmg 255 

Purple  FronOgiuin 236 

purple  Constanfia 236 

Purple  Hamburg 237 

PtUoerulenta 240 

Raisin  de  Baurgugne 236 

Raisin  des  Cannes •  •  • .  •  238 

Raisin  de  Cuba. 236 

Raisin  d'Espagne 238 

Raisin  Pricoce 239 

Raisin  d'jGtutriehe 240 

Raisin  de  Champagne 242 

Raisin  de  Drontignan. 244 

Raiun  Suisse, 246 

Raisin  d'Mep 246 

Red  FrontigDan 246 

Red  Grape  of  Taurida 247 

Red  Chasselas 247 

Red  Muscadine 247 

Red  Scuppemong 253 

Red  Muncy 254 

Red  Hamburgh 237 

Hed  Muscat  of  Alexandria, . .  238 
hed  Frtmtignan  of  Jerusalem,  238 


Am. 

Red  Frontignan.  ...>*«.»....  24$ 

Red  Constantia •••«..•  246 

Rhenish  Red 247 

Roanoke,  • .  1 258 

Rather ^^ 236 

Roy^  Muscadine »* 242 

R»teling 245 

Rudesheimerberg 245 

Saiisbury  Violet,.^*. 237 

Saint  Peter's 236 

Sanvignien  noir 240 

Sekwarzer  Druhzeiteger 230 

Scotch  White  Cluster 242 

Schloss  Johannisberg 245 

Schuylkill  Muscadeil 253 

SchuyikOi  Muscadine, 253 

Scuppemoi^ ....••.  25S 

Sehwarzer,,,., «•...  236 

Segar-Box  Grape 257 

Shurtleff 's  Seedling 257 

Sir  William  Rowley's  Black  .  236 

Sir  A.  Pytche's  Black 237 

Small  Black  Cluster 236 

SmarVs  Elsingburg 255 

Spring  Mill  Lonstantia. .....  253 

SteuyarcPs  ^lack  Prince 237 

Stillward^s  Sweetwater 244 

Striped  Muscadine, 246 

Sumpter « 256 

Switzerland  Grape*  •• 246 

Syrian 242 

Taskef's  Grape 253 

Tottenham  Park  Musdat 243 

Tokai  Blanc 244 

ToKalon 254 

Troller 237 

Trotlinger 237 

True  Burgundy 236 

Turner's  Black 240 

Valentine's 237 

Variegated  Chasselas 246 

Variegated  Chaiselas 247 

Verdelho 243 

Verdilhio 243 

Verdal 243 

Victoria 237 

Warner's  Black  Hamburgh , ,    237 

Water  Zoet  A'oir 239 

Water  Zoete  Blanc 244 

Wantage 247 

Warren 2.58 

Welscher 237 

Weisshotziger  Trollinger . , . ,  237 

West's  St.  Peter's 238 

White  Parsley-Leaved 240 

White  MelUr 241 

White  Chasselas .•••  242 


070 
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muteMiweatof  Al«xandrta..  343 

WkUe  Mmtat 243 

WhUe  Mtueai  of  Lustel 243 

(¥htte  Frontignan 244 

fVhite  Consiantia 244 

\    White  Ftontniac 244 

fUrhite  Sweet  Water 244 

Wkite  Muieadine 244 

White  Tokay 244 

White  Hamburgh 245 

WkUelMbon 245 

Whiie  Portugal 245 

JVJdte  Rainn 245 

White  Nice 245 

White  Rissling 245 

Winne 253 

Wilmofs  New  BlMk  Hamburgh  237 

WeuMtr  MutcaiiUler 244 

Weiue  Muicaten  Traube, . . .  244 
Zebibo 243 


KKUONfl. 

Beechwood 540 

BlackRock 540 

Citron 530 

Dwmpaha 541 

Etfly  Canteloup 540 

FraDklin's  Green  Fleshed 539 

Green  Hooaainee 540 

Green  Valencia 540 

Improved  Green  Flesh 539 

Keising 540 

Large  Germek 540 

Netted  Canteloup 540 

Nutmeg 539 

MUck  Canteloup 540 

Sweet  Ispahan 540 


MULBERAIBS. 

Black  or  English 260 

Johnson 260 

Red 259 


KECTARUr£8. 

Andereon^t 508 

Anderson* 8  (of  some) 503 

Anderson**  Round 508 

Arflmatie : 500 

Black 50S 

Black  Murry 505 

Boston ,' ....  50*2 

Broomfield 507 

Sru^non  Hatif, 500 

^ru^Hon,  Red  at  the  Stoei€%,    506 


Fegig 

Brtignon  de  ^ewington 506 

Brugnon  Muequi •  •  •  50H 

Brugnon  Violette  Muequie. . .  506 

Claremont 503 

Common Elruge., 503 

Cowdray  White.  • v« . . . .  505 

jyAngleterre..,. 5uS 

Downton 503 

Due  du  Tellier^s 503 

Duede  Tilly 503 

Due  de  Tello^^ 503 

DuTUley'a 503 

Early  Violet 506 

Early  Brugnon 506 

Early  Newington 508 

Early  Black  JVewington 508 

Early  Black 508 

Elruge 503 

Emerton's  JVew  White 505 

Fairchild^s 504 

Fairchild'8  Early 504 

Fine  Gold'Fleehed 507 

Flanders .....^.  505 

French  JSTewington 50S 

Golden 507 

Hardwicke  Seedling 504 

Hampton  Court 506 

Hones  Tawny 504 

Hunfs  Large  Taumy 504 

Hunfs  Early  Tawny 504 

Large  White 505 

Late  Green 506 

Large  Scarlet 506 

Lewis 502 

Lord  Selscffs  Elruge •  506 

Lueombe's  Black,., ••  508 

Lucombei's  Seedling 508 

Murrey 505 

Murry, 505 

New  White 605 

JVeat's  White 50r'^ 

JWto  Scarlet 506 

Newin^on 508 

J>rew  Dark  JSTewington 503 

JVlew  Early  J^Teuyington 508 

Oatland's 5o3 

Old  White 505 

Old  JSTewtngton 508 

OldRoman 508 

Orange, 507 

Perking  Seedling 502 

Peterborough  {of  some) 5<;)3 

Peterborough 50G 

Petite  Violette  Hative 506 

Pitmastoia  Orange 506 

Red  Roman 50S 

Raman , ,  508 

Rough  Roman • 508 

Scarlet  JVewington •••  508 

Scarlet. v ••••. 


DTfiBX  OF  FUlli'lV* 


S71 


PiV«-| 


9tfmJlStfr.«. .,«••«; 506 

SnUtfCt^ewmgt9n,,* 4.  506 

Spring  ^hmie ,  503 

Temples 503 

P'ermetsk  (of  8ome)« 506 

VioIetteHitiTe.. 506 

VioUU.i.i 506 

i^ioleHe  AngerviHibrei. 506 

P'ioletieMMquit,. 509 

Violet,  red  at  the  Hone 5C^ 

Violet  Miuk... 506 

truii^mf  Otonger..^.: «K)«} 


WmUmf  8&^Hnx...^ 500 


Cl^^iitntft. . . ;  ...;••••;...;;•••.  2f62 

C1kin<ia<prn...v ^K8P3 

Corfofd  rilb6rt. 261 

Bnrop^tfii  Walmit . ...;.;.....  260 

FUbeff, ;•.'.. 26l| 

FVizzl^  FiftBrt...... ;..  261 

BXcVcrf^htt 261 

NorthtTfOitptOAihirtf  ProCifie 

FiibefC 262 

ItedFilbeff 262 

White  FiWm;.. 262 


btXTOL 

1 

taozilAAt^fACfihe: MS 

Comihbii  01iv<i 647 

'Vahg'lAttti. (^47 

dliViWififtiit  airondi... i4S 

WviWPletofetif..;;,. 548 

^Vi«PiftfcMitife* 548 

WildAm^b£ifi 547 

1.  Orangei. 

Jetftktsi^, ........•••  $44 
loodR^d 544 

Commotf  Sn^e^f 544 

Fingered 544 

Mfiltede 544 

Mandarin 544 

Pear-Shaped .' 544 

itibb^ 544 

Senile 544 

St  Mkhael'M. 544 

Sweei' Skinned 544 

2.  Lemons. 

Common 545 

Sweet 545 

3.  Limei. 

Common *• ••••••  545 

Fomod*  Adamo..... 545 

49 


reMBGKAlTAtVS. 

Double  Red 900 

Double  White 550 

Grenadier  it  Fruit  Doutc* . . .  549 

Sweet  Fftthed S49 

S«ib.aei4  Frvited «««.  549 

Variegated  Flowered. « 550 

Yellow  Floweied..^* 550 

Wild,  or  Acid-Fniited '9^ 


A^ricet^e. 489 

Actott  Scott 471 

Admirable  Tardive,*^ ■•'••'* **^,  472 

Admirable^ 477 

AdmirMe  Jaune*  •'••;..•••••  489 

Alberge  Jaune 492 

Algiers  TeUow 496 

Algiers  Winter 496 

Anne 474 

Apricot  Peach 489 

Astor ;.;...*4 471 

Aoant  Rouge 482 

Aoant  Piehe  de  TYoyes 482 

Avftnt  Blanche 483 

Barrington.'.*« .- •  472 

Baltimore  Beanty.ww... 490 

ifellegarde 471 

BeHedeVitry 472 

Bellis 472 

Belle  Beauti.*.^*.,* 478 

BelledeVUry 477 

Belle  Bansso ^ 478 

BelledeParis 482 

Bergen's  Yellow 490 

Betteraoe ...• 494 

Blood  Clingstone <••••  493 

Blood  CHng,',.. . .-. 495 

Blood  Freestone 494 

Bourdine 479 

Boudin 479 

Brevoort 472 

Brevoorfs  Morris 472 

Brevoorfs  Seedling  Melter..,  472 

Brown  J^Tuimeg 482 

Buckingham  Mignonne,***'*  472 

Cardinale 494 

Catherine ••  494 

Chancellor •  473 

ChaneelUh-e 478 

Chinese  Peach 500 

Clinton * 473 

Claret  Clingstone 493 

Cole's  Early  Red 473 

Cooledge's  Favourite... 473 

Cooledges  JSarly  Bed  Barer^ATM 
Colonel AnsUff 9 •#••*  471 


on 


IUDBX  OF  FRirm. 


Ci^9  WkUeMmUeUm 481 

Columbia 491 

Cnwf<»d*t  Ijttte  Melocoton. ...  491 

CrmD/vntt  Eifrlv 490 

Cramord'8  Early  Melocoton...  490 
Crmufartft    Superb  Malaca- 

tune 491 

Cfui'Leaved 477 

JTAbrieot 489 

Double  Montagne 474 

Double  Meiuntam ••  474 

Denetekire 483 

JknMeSwaieh 485 

nOrange 489 

Doable  BloMomed 499 

Double  Flowering 499 

DniidHiU 474 

Early  Anne 474 

Early  TiUolwn 475 

Early  York 475 

Early  Newington  Frecftone. . .  476 

Early  JSTewmgton 476 

Eaiiy  Sweet- Water 476 

Early  Admirable 477 

Marly  Purple  JhmU 478 

EarlyMay 478 

Early  Vmeuard 478 

Early  Bed  Mumeg 482 

Early  W%iteJ>f\ameg 483 

Early  Purple 484 

Early  Boyal  Qeorge 48( 

Early  Bourdme 485 

Early  Bed  Rareripe 485 

Early  Craufyrd 490 

Early  J>rewmgton  Clmg 498 

Edgar*9  Late  Meltmg 473 

Emperor  of  Rii»ia 477 

Farourite 477 

F^MourUe  Bed 477 

Flat  Peach  of  China 500 

Fox's  Seedling 478 

French  Mignonne 478 

French  Boyal  George 471 

t)reneh  Magdalen 481 

Freeetone  Heath 479 

French  Bourdme 479 

F^ee-Mtone  Heath 481 

Oalande 471 

George  the  Fourth 478 

Chid  Ifeehed 492 

Golden  Mignonne 492 

Green  MUmeg 474 

Grosse  Mignonne 478 

GrwwDOoie  Boyal  George  . . .  478 
GrtmuwHTaJVeu)  Boyal  George  478 

Gr^jfin's  Mignonne 485 

Gnmwood*s  Boyal  Charlotte  .  4S6 

Groeee  Jaune  Tardite 489 

Green  Catherine 497 

Gtoe  Jlfafec^tton , 498 


GroeeePereifue Rouge  •m»,»»  498 

Haine'fl  Early  Red 47ft 

Heath  Clingetone 494 

Heath 494 

Hereof  TippecqfMC ••...  499 

Hogman^s  Pound.,,.,. • 481 

Hogg't  Melocoton 498 

Incomparable .•« 49& 

Balian 483 

Jaea 500 

Jchnaon's  Early  Purple 478 

Judd^e  Melting 479 

Kenrick'a  Heath. 479 

Kew  Early  Purple 486 

Kennedifi  Carolina 496 

ITennedye  Lemon  Cling 496 

LaU  Chancellor 473 

Large  Early  York. 475 

Large JlmericanJSnUmeg....,  476 

VAdnUrable 477 

Large  French  Mignonne 478 

LaBoyale 478 

LaBoyale 479 

Late  Admirable 479 

LatePurple 479 

La  Grange 480 

Large  Bed  Bareripe, 485^ 

Large  Bed  Rareripe 480 

Lady  Ann  Steward 481 

Late  Red  Rareripe 486 

Lady  Gallatin 403 

Large  Yellow  Rarerqte 493 

Late  Admirable  Cling 49C 

Large  White  Clingstone. 495 

Late  Yellow  AlbfSge 496 

Largeet  Lemon 406 

Large  JVewington. 407 

Lemon  Clingstone.  ....•• 406 

LordMoniagaeeJiToblene.m.,  483 

Lockyer*s  Jngnonne 485 

LordJV'eUofee 486 

Lord  Fauconberf^e  JRgnonne.  486 

Long  Yellow  Pme  Apple 496 

Luedoue  W^e Rareripe.....  481 

Madeleine  de  Coorson 481 

Madeline  Rouge 481 

Malta 489 

Malte  de  ^ormandie 483 

Madeleine   Rouge    k  PetUee 

Fleure 485 

MadeiHneRouge  Tijtrdiffe. . , .  486 
Madeleine  Rouge  k  Moyennee 

F7eurs 486 

Madeleine  k  Petites  Fleure, . .  486 

Malagatune 493 

Malacatune 493 

Marie  Antoinette 403 

Mellish's  Favorite 483 

Mignonne •  478 

Millefs  Mignonne • 485 


mOBX  OF  FSmTS* 
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Pof 

Mmtague •••..••••••.•  474 

Montavban   474 

Motteuafg 479 

Morris's  Red  Rareripe 480 

MorrUIUd 480 

Morris  White  Rareripa 481 

Morris  White 481 

Marrit  White  I^reesUme....*.  481 

Morrisania  Pound 481 

Mbrrison^e  Pound 481 

Monstrous  Pavie •....  498 

Monstrous  Pompone, 498 

JVarbonne 479 

J\rewington  Peach, •  • . .  •  476 

JVew  Cut-leaved •  477 

JTeiiFs  Earlff  Purple 478 

JVew  Royal  Charlotte 486 

J^Tew  York  White  Clingstone.  495 

JVewington 497 

Nivette 483 

JVlhfette  Veloutie, 483 

Mnsette 473 

Noblesse 483 

^oir  de  Montreuil 471 

October  Yellow 496 

Oldmixon  Freestone. 484 

Oldmixon  Clearstone 484 

Oldmixon  Clingstone  ••••.....  497 

Old  Newington 497 

Orange  Clingstone 497 

OrangePeaeh 489 

Pavie  JidmircUde 495 

Pavie  de  Pomponne  .  • .  •  • 498 

Pavie  de  Componne  Grosse*  • .  498 

Pavie  Rouge  de  Compone 498 

Pavie  Caum 498 

Pavie  Monstreux 498 

PieheRoyale 479 

PieheMalte. 483 

Piehe  Jaune 492 

P^ehe  k  Fleurs  Doubles 499 

Piehe  k  Fleurs  Semi^Doubles.  499 

Peeti'To 600 

Pine- Apple  Clingstone 496 

Pourprie  de  JVbrmandie  ...•••  478 

Pourprie  HAtive 478 

Pourprie  Tardive 479 

Pourprie   H&tise  d   Qrandes 

Fleurs 484 

Pourpree  Hfttive 484 

Poole's  Large  Yellow 491 

Pooies  Late  Yellow  Dreestone.  491 

President 484 

Prince's  Red  Hareripe 486 

Purple  Jivant 478 

Purple  Alberge 492 

RedRareripe 480 

Red  Rareripe • 485 

JM  Magdalen •  * .  481 


Red  Nutmeg <  482 

Red  Avant 483 

Red  Cheek  Melocoton 493 

Red  Magdalen •  485 

Red  Cheek  Maloeoton 493 

RedAlberge 493 

RedHeath. 494 

Reid's  Weeping  Peach 500 

Royal  Kensington, . .  • 478 

Ronald^s  Seedling  Oalande. .  478 

Royal  Sovereign, 478 

Royale 479 

Rouge  Paysanne,  •  •  • .  • 481 

Royu  (Greorge ••••  485 

Royal  Charlotte 486 

Rose 487 

Rosanna  . .  .^ • .  493 

Sanguinole  a  Chair  Adh4rente.  494 

Scotf  s  Early  Red 487 

Serrated 477 

Selb^sdvng 495 

Smock  Freestone. ••••, 493 

Smith's  Newington 498 

Smith's  Early  J)rewington. . . .  498 
Smooth-leaved  Royal  Oeorge,  471 

Snow 486 

Stewarfs  Late  Galande 473 

Strawberry 487 

St,  George 493 

Superb  Royal 478 

Superb 485 

Sweet  Water 476 

Swiss  Mignonne 478 

Titon  de  Venus 479 

Tippecanoe 499 

True  Red  Magdalen 481 

Unique • 477 

Vanguard 483 

VanZandfs  Superb 487 

VeUmtie  Tardive 483 

Veloutie  de Merlet 478 

Violette  Hative 47] 

Vineuse •  • . . .  478 

Vineuse  de  Fromentvn 478 

Wcucen  Rareripe 487 

Washington 488 

Washin^pn  Red  Freestone. .  •  488 

Walter*8Early 488 

Washington  Clingstone 499 

Weeping  Peach 500 

White  Rareripe 481 

White  Malacaton 481 

WhiteNutmeg 483 

White  Avant 483 

White  Imperial 488 

White  Blossomed  Incomparable  489 

White  Blossom 489 

WillowPeach 489 

Williamson's  J^ew  York 499 


mwtx  or 


TtUtw  Mmimgahme. 

c  flnOW  AJV#V^8«  •  •  •  • 

TeOtm  Bmrtripe ... 
Y^low  Rweripe. . . 
YtShiVBPm»J^npU. 

dVw/  ^nUO^  MJitti  ••.««•.•••.•• 

Altkorpe  CrMMiwMv*  «■ « . 

AiAir4  iouuiet« .  < • .  • . . 

AmbrQtia..#«4<«. ...r. 

•AiMry  ••.•••.•••••••...••*• 

Ansndte  DouUe. •  •  •  • . 

jtmmnd€f9  IhMe  .-. 

jhmmeile. 

Andrew* « . « 

Ananas  .«-.^^...<4...r# 

d'£t6 

Anglelerre  .#••«• 

Angora  ...««■ •  •- •  • 

ArtkiduedrEH 

Aflton  TewB.  ,•«* 

Autanm  Cdraar 

Autiinm  Bergamot r. . . 

Bardett»  or  WiliiaiiM*  Bonchr^- 

tien  .  w-« 

Bmtlett 

Bodhtm^s 

Belle  de  BruxeUes 

Beiie^Aa^ 

Beau  Pri$ent 

BelU$mme^EH 

BeliUnme  Suprhne 

Bellitnme  Jargoneile 

Belmont 

Belle  et  Bomie 

Beurr^  Haggerston 

Bewrri  ^Angieterre 

Beurri  Boitequia, .  • 

Beurr^  de  CapiamoDt 

Beurri  Grit, 

BeurrS  B&uge 

Beurri  d^  Or 

Beurri  Dorie 

Beurri  d^Jhnboise 

Beurri  du  Roi 

Beurri 

Beurri  d^Anjou. 

Beurri  d* AnjoQ    

Beurri  Vert 

Beurri  Bo9c 

Beurri  d^YeUe. 

Beurri  d^Yelle 

Beurri  d'Amal  is 


4d9  Beutri  d^Amtmlu* . » 360 

492  Beutri ^AmtanU»....^.»^m»m  300 

493  Be«rr^Diel.«.^w««., 360 

403  J^orriilfyadc*. ..*,.. ••...•  360 

493  BemriMagn^fiqtie.. *  360 

4»i  Bewirri  hMompanmi........  360 

406  Beorr^  Kiiex.<..«^....r....«  361 

Beurri  KaBP]«k«-r . . . .  •^.  • 363 

Beurri  Duval.. ...^..r....^.,*  363 

Beofr^  PpeUe. 363 

363  Bevfr^  Celaiar 363 

349  Beurri  C^imar  d^Aummne.,.  363 
399  Be«yr6  de  Beaumont 364 

330  BettiPr^Va]iMon».. .•  364 

331  Beiirr6  Romaia < 364 

349  Beurri deBAO«.r.... 427 

393  Beurri  Rttnee  ...    427 

363  Beurrimpitte 427 

430  Beurri  de  Flandre 427 

349   BetHrr6  Brone^ 428 

349  Beurri  d^Alen^en, 430 

350  Beurri  d^Mfwr...,. 433 

350  Beurri  Fortunie 436 

391    Beurri  d^Hardenpani 437 

4>23  Beurri  tPHwer/feuneUe 437 

330   Beurri  a  Aremberg 437 

351  Beurri  deCambr&H...,^ 437 

^3  Bleurri  eFAueiraeie 438 

366  Beurri  Coiman  Chris,  ditPri- 

eei 444 

334  Beurri  d^Argeneon..,. 4, •,.,  444 

334   Beurri  de  Milinee  . , 450 

397   Beurri  Van  Marttm.. 365 

384    Beurri  Si>eflee 369 

334   Beurri  Craj^amt.... 369 

337   Bettflr*  Pkquery 369 

339  Beurri  BeaudHonpe, .........  367 

339   Beurri  Bomam 368 

^9   Beurri  Biaiu:  de  Jersey 368 

363  Beurri  €urii .*..  371 

353  Beurri  de  Payettee 374 

333   Beurri Ptat...... 375 

351   Bergaloe 378 

355   Beurri  Biane. ...,,. 378 

367  Beurri  Rouge,.,., 380 

357   Beurri  Brenzie 388 

357   Beurri  or  Bonne  LdUtse-^Jk^' 

357       audori ..397 

357   Beurri  JViefi 401 

357   Beurri  Sienile 413 

357   Beinrrg  d^Aremberg 433 

357  Beurri  des  OrpkeHns 423 

357  Bvurri  de  la  PenieeSte 425 

360   Beurri d^Hwer  de  BruxeUes,,  425 

357  Beurri  Roupi 425 

35d   Beurri  de  Pctgues 425 

358  Beurre  Gria  d'Hirer  Nonveau . .  426 

360  i  Belle  de  Brussels 353 

d60iBeziVaet..... 4W 


oinMx  or  noma. 
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Pmgt. 

Bezi  dUin 428 

Sezi  Hoyale 428 

Bergamhtie  de  Petques 429 

Bergamotte  tPHiver 429 

Bergamotte  de  Bugi 429 

Bergamotte  de  Toulouse  .....  429 

Bergamotte  d*Hollande 430 

Bergamotte  de  Fouigre 430 

Bergamot  d^Eti 333 

Bergamotte  cPAngleterre 333 

Bergamotte  Suisse 367 

Bergamotte  Cadette 367 

Bergamotte  Crassane 375 

Bergamotte  Sylvange 413 

Bergamotte  de  la  Pentec&te. .  425 

Bezi  de  Chaumontelle., 433 

Bezi  ffEchassey. 435 

Bezi  de  Chcuserie 435 

Belle  de  Jersey 448 

Beauchamps 367 

Bezi  de  Montigny 368 

Bezi  de  la  Motte 368 

BeinJlrmudi 368 

Belle  de  Flanders 386 

Belle  Lucrative 387 

Bezi  Chaumontelle  trls  gros. ,  425 

Bishop's  Thumb 369 

Bloodgood 332 

Bleeker's  Meadow 355 

Black  Worcester 429 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester 429 

Bon  Ckritien  d^EU 346 

Bonne  de  Keingheim 347 

Boucquia •  •  • •  •  •  •  355 

Bosc*s  Flaschenbime 358 

Bonne  Rouge • 366 

Bon  Chretien  f;ondaiite 370 

BonnC'Cnte ..•••  378 

Bouche  JVouvelle •...  386 

Bosch 386 

Bosch  Sire 386 

Bosch  Peer 386 

Boston  Epargne 392 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne 430 

BanChritien  Tiure 430 

Bourgermester •  448 

Bonne  de  M alines 450 

Brougham 364 

Brown  Beurr^ 357 

Brocas  Bergamot 366 

Braddocks  FUld  Stantard..  399 

Broom  Park 428 

Bretagne  le  Cour 445 

Brown  St.  Germain 447 

Brande's  St  Germain 448 

Buffam 356 

Buffum. .  • 356 

Burnett 370 

UuttG'Ptar 378 

49» 


Bujaie^f...  iSc 

Caittot  Bosat  tPEti 343 

Capiumofkt » .  • ....•••  357 

Calahasse  Bose • 358 

Cabot 370 

Capsheaf 374 

Catebasse 374 

Calebasse  Double  Extra 374 

Caldfosse  d'Hollande 374 

Calebasse  Grosse 374 

Capucin. 37$ 

Capuchin 375 

Claire 375 

Calhoun 376 

Cambridge^  Sugar  Pear 392 

Canning  ,\ •  •  425 

Catillac 432 

Cadilloc 432 

Cellite 444 

Chelmsford 370 

Charles  of  Austria 376 

Charles  d^Autriehe 376 

Charles  d'Jiutriche 401 

Chaumontel  tr^  gros 425 

Chaumontel • 433 

Chapman's 444 

Chambers*  Large 448 

Chambrette 450 

Citron 336 

Citron  des  Carmes 341 

Citron  de  Septembre 378 

Citronehbime  Bomische  Grosse 

Punctirte •••<  3ty2 

Clara 375 

Clinton 376 

Clion 448 

Common  Bergamot •  •  •  • .  366 

Compte  de  Lamy 371 

Comprette • 371 

Commodore 372 

Copea 373 

Cotmar  Epine 376 

Colmar  Neill 376 

Comtesse  de  Frhnol 3SS 

Compte  de  Michaux 398 

Colmar  Bosc 401 

Colmar  Deschamps 423 

Columbia *  430 

Columbian  Virgalieu 430 

Columbian  Virgalouse 430 

Comstock 432 

Comstock  Wilding, 432 

Colmar 434 

Colmar  Dork 434 

Colmar  d^Hiver 437 

Colmar  Jaminette 438 

Colmar  Gris 444 

Colmar  Hardenpont 444 

Colmar  Souoeraine •    444 
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Croft  Cartie.. 
CroM 


444 

444 

335 

372 

432 

375 

376 

Ctii«e  Madune 339 

Cmme  Madame 347 

Coriiiiig 373 

Camberluid 375 

Culatte  de  SuitH 419 

CvpnuPear 343 

Zfjambre 341 

D'Amoar 383 

UAhandanee 383 

ItJStrtmdterg  PmfaU 423 

JJtAueh 434 

XtAmtratU 438 

JTAnatuu 444 

Dearborn**  Seedling 336 

DeVailie 347 

DeEemMheim 347 

JDm   TraUTour^ 360 

DeMeUm 360 

7)e«fi'« 378 

JhckantMrru 378 

De  LouT&in 383 

DAicea  d*Hardenpont 384 

Dilices  d^Ardenpont 384 

De  Vigne  Pelone 338 

JkBchampt 423 

J)e  Maune 434 

JDe  T^mneau • 448 

ZNe  8onm$er  Christebime,...  346 

DUN  Bviterifime 360 

JHel 360 

J)aien 360 

Diamant 366 

XHngUr 371 

D'VL 378 

Vorothie  Bovale 360 

Dayenni  d^Eti 336 

Doyenni 378 

D&yenni  Blanc 378 

Do'yennft  Panache - . . . .  380 

Doyenni  GcUeus 380 

Doyenni  BtnuMtmdc 380 

DoyentU  Gris , 380 

Voyenni  Rouge 3S0 

DoyentU  Rauac 380 

Zkiwnham  Seedling 395 

Doyenni  d^Hiuer. 425 

Doyenni  du  Printemps, 425 

Doyenni  ePJiutotnne ..  380 

Dumoitler 378 

Ihuunore 380 

Docheaae  d' Angoultoe 381 

Duekoao  iffMato assj 


Duehewe  de  Ifen 389 

Duefaeaw  d'Orkane^ ...» 394 

Dimdae 384 

Due  d^Jiremberg, 423 

DuP&tre 425 

Dumao 448 

JEarly  Sugar 330 

Early  Beurri 331 

Ear^Beurri 332 

Eariy  Bergamot 33t 

Early  Queen 341 

Early  Chatummtelle. 341 

Early  Catherine 343 

Early  Rouuelet   343 

Easter  Beurre 425 

Easter  Bergamot 429 

Echassery 435 

Eehasoerie ..••  435 

Edward's  ElizabetiL 385 

Edwards'  Henrietta 385 

Edwards' William 420 

EUanrioeh 333 

Emerald 435 

English  Med'Cheek 339 

EngliehBeurrk 351 

Englioh  Bergamot 366 

EngliohJntumnJBergamat,,,  366 

Enfant  Prodige 385 

Epargne 337 

EpineBooe 345 

EpinetP  EUCouieurHme,..  345 

Epine  tP  Eti 345 

]^ined*Etl 345 

^oumeau 450 

Eyewood 386 

Ferdinamd  de  Meeoter 409 

FingaFe 333 

Figue  de  Naples.  • 388 

Fig  Pear  of  ^aj^ 388 

Fin  Or^Hher 436 

Fleurde  Ouigneo 345 

Flemish  Beau^ 386 

Flemish  Bon  Chr^tieii 430 

Fondante 344 

Fmdante du  Bote ••••  386 

Fondante  Muoquke 346 

Fondfmte  Van  Mont 387 

Fondante  d'  Automne 387 

Fondante  du  boit,  ..••....•••  401 

Fondante  du  Bois • .  • . .  435 

Fontkinte  de  Panioel «  444 

Fondante  de  Mont 444 

Forme  de  D^ces ••..••  38S 

Forelle 389 

Forellen-bime 389 

Forme  de  Marie  Lomoe*  • 399 

FortuB^e 436 

Frauenochenkel., 331 

Frederic  de  Wiutembiuy*  •  •  ••• 
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Wrederickof  WurUmkmrg.,,.  380 

F^anzdBiseieRumelhime 428 

Franc  Real  d' Hiyer 436 

lYane  JUed  d^  JEUh 344 

JFVane  JUal 436 

Fulton 301 

Gansel't  Bergamot 366 

Oarde  <f  Ecosse •  436 

Gambier 444 

Gendesheim 392 

Germain  Baker 448 

Gibson 349 

Gil-o-gUe.... 436 

GU-o-nl 436 

Glout  Morceau .•..••••  437 

Gloux  Morceaux 437 

Golden  Beurri 357 

Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa. .....  362 

Gort^e  Heatheot 394 

Goulu  Morceau 437 

Got  Luc  de  Cambron.  .......  437 

Green  Chisel 337 

Green  Chisel 341 

Green  Sugar 337 

Grosse  Cuisse  Madame 337 

Gros  Micet  d^  Eti v 344 

Qratioli 346 

Gratioli  d^  EU 346 

GratiolidiRoma 346 

Graeieuse.,,, 353 

Qrey  Beurri 357 

Grosse  Dorothie 360 

Grosse  DUlen » .  •  360 

Gray  Doyenne 380 

Gray  Butter  Pear 380 

Chray  Deans 380 

Green  Pear  of  Yair 392 

Green  Yair 392 

Great  Citron  of  Bohemia 392 

Green  Svlvange 413 

Grand  Monarque 432 

Groote  Mogul 432 

Groom's  Princefis  Royal 438 

Gvrle's Beurri »....  366 

(ruemsey, 412 

Harvest  rear 330 

Hampden's  Bergamot 333 

Hazel 337 

Harvard 392 

Hacon's  Incomparable 395 

Hardenpont  du  Printemps, . .  •  427 

Hardenpont  <f  Hiver 437 

Hardenponfs  Winter  Butter^ 

bime 437 

Hardenpont  du  Printemps.  • . .  438 

HesseL 337 

Henry  the  Fourth 393 

Benri  Quatre 393 

Uiricart 394 


Heatheot 394 

Hooper's  Bilboa •• •  362 

Holland  Bergamot 430 

Hull 394 

Huguenot « 394 

Bnpirutriee  de  France*  ..••••  386 

Incomparable •••••  434 

Ineonnue  la  Fare. 446 

Jsambert,...  : 357 

Isambert  le  Bon 357 

Jvet^  Bergamot., ,* 366 

Jargonelle,  English 337 

Jargonelle,  French •  •  339 

Jaequin 393 

Jalousie... 395 

Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vend^  .  396 

Jaekman*s  Melting 396 

Jagdbime • 435 

Jaminette 438 

JUogil 436 

Joannette 336 

Johonnot 395 

Josephine 386 

Josephine 427 

Josephine 438 

John 443 

July  Pear 344 

Julienne 339 

K<Utem 343 

Kaiserbime • 378 

Kaiser  d^Jlutomne 378 

Katzenkopt 432 

King  Edward's 396 

Khevetfs  JVew  8wan*$  Egg  ..  399 

Knighfs  Monarch 439 

Eonge 347 

Kronprinz  Ferdinand 437 

Kronprinz  Von  Oestreieh., .,  437 

large  Summer  Bergamot 333 

Large  Sugar 346 

Large  Seekel 355 

LaFortuniedeParmenHer.,,  436 

La  Fortunie  de  Paris 436 

Lawrence 442 

La  Bonne  Malinoise 450 

LeonleClerc 440 

Lion  le  Clere  de  La/Dud 440 

Lewis 441 

Jjcnt  St,  Germain .  448 

LeCuri 448 

Limon 340 

Little  Muscat 340 

Little  Musk 340 

LUtle  Swan's  Egg 399 

Linden  d^Jiutomn^    431 

Lodge 398 

Long  Green 418 

VOrpheline 429 

lX4>rd  Cheney's 43t 


64 
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Cmi§e  Bcnne  de  Jersey 397 

jfnuim  Bonne  of  Jersey 397 

L$iui$e Bonne  dtAwranehe*,,..  3C7 

.iOuiie  Bonne 441 

Camte  Sonne  Biol 441 

Jocke 442 

Loek^e  JVHd  Beurri 442 

•f  adeleine,  or  Citron  des  Carmef  341 

Madeleine 341 

Hagdalen 341 

Manning't  Elizabeth 385 

Marianne  ^ouvelle 358 

Marie  Louise  ^ova    371 

Marie  Louise  the  Second 371 

Marie  Loaise 399 

Marie  Chritienne 399 

Marie  Louise  Nova 400 

Marotte  Sncri  Jaune 444 

Melon  deKops. 360 

Midaille 401 

MessireJean 443 

Messire  Jean  Gris,  •••••.    ...  443 

Messire  Jean  Blane 443 

Messire  Jean  Dorie 443 

Michaux 398 

Milanaise  Cuvelier 450 

Mon  Dieu 383 

Moor-Fowl  £^ 399 

Moor-Fowl  JSgg 414 

Mouth  Water 418 

Molletf  8  Guernsey  Beurr^ 426 

Molletfs  Guernsey  Chaumon- 

telle :....     426 

Moccas 443 

Monsieur  Jean 443 

Monsieur  le  Curi 448 

Mr.John 443 

Muscat  Petit 340 

MuacatRobert 341 

Muscat  Fleuri 418 

MuskRebine 341 

Muscadine 342 

Musk  Summer  Good  Christian  346 

Napoleon 401 

Naumkeag 402 

J^ew  York  Red  Cheek 415 

»V«e  Autumn 418 

Ne  Plus  Meuris 444 

J^ew  St.  Germain 447 

JVSlisd'Hiver 450 

NieU 401 

JVo,  8  of  Van  Mons 333 

Ognon 345 

Ognonet 367 

Oxford  Chaumontel 433 

Passans  du  Portugal 342 

Paquency 404 

Pailleau 406 

Psndue  d'Aittomne 402 


Parkinson's  Warden 49$ 

Paddington 429 

Passe  Colmar 444 

Passe  Coimar  Bprneauae 444 

Passe  Colmar  Gris 444 

Perdreau 343 

PetUMuseat 340 

Petit  Bansselet 343 

Pctre 403 

PennsylyaniA 404 

Philippe  de  Piques 425 

PinePear 378 

Pitt'sPpolific 404 

Pitts  Surpasse  Marie 404 

Pickering  Pear 448 

Piper 448 

Poire  Guillaume 334 

Poire  des  Tables  des  Princes. .  337 

Poire  n  la Reine 341 

Poire  de  Chypre 343 

Poire  Sans  Peau 345 

Potre  de  Rose,  • 345 

Poire  Ananas 349 

Poire  ^Amboise 357 

PoiredeCadet 367 

Poire  de  Simon 378 

Poire  J>reige * 378 

Poire  de  Seigneur 378 

Poire  Monsieur 378 

Poire  tPAmour 383 

Poire  de  Louoain 383 

PoireTruite 369 

Poire-Glaee 450 

Poire  J^ll 401 

Poire  ii  Gobert 436 

Pope^s  Scarlet  Major 406 

Pope^  Quaker 406 

Pound 445 

Primitive 340 

Princess  Sugar 344 

Princt^s  Sugar-  Top 344 

Princesse  de  Panne 399 

Princessof  Orange.. ..........  403 

Princesse  «f  Orange 405 

Princesse  Conquite 405 

Prieel 44^1 

PrSsent  de  Malines 444 

Prince's  St.  Oennain 447 

Queen's  Pear 341 

Queen  of  the  Low  Countries.  • .  406 

Queen  Caroline 408 

Quilletette 407 

Raymond • 409 

Real  Jargonelle 337 

RedMuseadel 339 

Red  Cheek 339 

Red  Beurri 357 

RedDoyenni  ...,\ aBQ 

Red  B€mr4.<,,.mt,* h.  .« 
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Hein^  det  Pay9  Bag ••••  406 

Reine  CaroUiie 408 

Reine  dM  Poires 408 

Red-ckeeked  Seekel 415 

Regintin 444 

Rousselet  Hatif 343 

Rousselet  de  Rheimi 343 

Bausselet • 343 

Boienbime ••...  345 

Bai  de  Borne «....  401 

Baide  JVurtemberg,,,., 437 

Roiunelet  de  Meetter •••  409 

Rostiezer.. 410 

BoberUon 422 

Boyal  Tairling 429 

BAert  9  Keeping 429 

Saint  Scmpeon 337 

Saint  Lambert. 337 

Sabine  ^EU 339 

Saospeaii  or  SkinleM 345 

SatmVert 346 

Saint  Germain  de  Martin... »  347 

Sabine 438 

Saint  Germain  Jaune •••  446 

Seaieh  Bergamotm 333 

Seh&neund  OfOe 353 

Sept-en-gueuU 340 

Beckel 415 

Seekle 415 

Seignetar  d^Hioer • 425 

Skarfs  Saint  Gtnnain 347 

Shenks 413 

SieuUe 413 

SkinleM 345 

Siekel 415 

Smith's  Penmjfhmnia ••  404 

Snow  Pear 378 

Sammer  Apothekerbime 346 

Sammer  Gate  Chriatenbime,,  346 

Sauoerain 444 

Spuiish  Bon  Chretien 430 

Spiee  or  Muek  Pear 343 

Spina •  ••• 430 

St  Jean 330 

SLJohn'ePear •••  330 

St.  Jean  MuemUe  Groe 341 

St.  Germain  tEH 347 

St.  Miehael 378 

St.jmehel 378 

St.  Michel  Dori 380 

StGhislain 410 

St  Andr4 411 

St.  Germain  Blanc » • .  •  •  441 

Bt  Germain • 446 

St,  Germain  Gris 446 

St.  Germain  Pmaehie 447 

Styrian 412 

Stevens*  Genessee 412 

9iephen*a  Geneeeee. •••• 412 


Striped  Gen&tin .•••.  447 

StrtpedLong  Green ••.  419 

Staunton •••...•  361 

SugarPear 33C 

Sugar  Top 344 

Sammer  Bergamot 333 

Summer  Bergaaut 333 

Summer  Doyenni ••  336 

Supreme,..'. 339 

Summer  Beauty 339 

Summer  Portugal 342 

Sammer  Franc  Reel 344 

Sammer  Rose •••••  345 

Sucr^e  de  Hoyerswerda 346 

Sugar  of  Boyernoorda 346 

Summer  ITufrn 346 

Summer  Bon  Chretien • . .  346 

Summer  Good  Christian 346 

Summer  St  Germain 347 

Summer  Bell 347 

SuerieDorie 401 

Superfondante 411 

Sullivan 411 

Surpasee  Marie  Louise 404 

Surpaaee  Virgaliea..... 416 

Surpasse  Virgouleuse • .  416 

Swiss  Bergamot ••••  367 

Sweet  Summer • ••  337 

Swan's  Egg 414 

Sylvanche  Vert  tPHi»er 360 

Sylvange.*. •••• 413 

Suckle • 415 

Terling • • 429 

nomy  Boss ••••••••.«  345 

Thompson's ••••  413 

Trouoi  de  Montigny 368 

TroutPear ••  389 

Union 448 

Urbaniste. • 417 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  •• 443 

Uvedale's  Warden 448 

ValUeFranche 347 

VanMons,  JVo,  1218 372 

Valencia 378 

VanMons,J\nf.l^ •  i85 

Van  Mons,  Mf.  8Q9 411 

Van  Buren 420 

Van  Mons  L4on  le  Clero 410 

VanMons,  JVh.  1238 376 

Vermillion  d'EtS ..••  339 

Verte  Longue 418 

Verte  Longue  Suisse... • 410 

Verte  Longue  Panach4e • .  410 

Virgalieu 378 

Virgaloo 378 

Vicar  of  Winkfield 448 

Virgouleuse.... .••  450 

Warwick  Bergamot.* 378 

Washington « ••••  422 


Dogpaiuitf « 398 

IVhiUBtmrri 378 

WhUe  Amuam  Beurri 378 

WUHwmii  Bon  Chritim 834 

Wimkor 347 

WHMuufEarlj 348 

fFUUamtksIbmtk 397 

Wilbur 421 

^ilkiuon 421 

Wmitr  Btrgami&i 429 

Winter  Cro§9 432 

WinUratunrk 433 

f^tnler  FirvoliMU 434 

WinUrBeU. 445 

Winter  NeU* 450 

Wilh«liaMie 451 

WUhebminn 451 

Wurtmnberg 401 

Yst 422 

Y€llamB¥i$m> 378 

T(nrk  Bargamoi 366 

YuiU «.. 422 


Mrie§i4€  4e  Tonn 372 

JikrieoUe 972 

Jibrieot  VeH 376 

Abrioot4e  Rouge 389 

JigmDmHe 309 

Jimber  Frimerdian 379 

Amerietm  VeiSmf  &a^tf......  387 

Amerieaa  Wkett 389 

Aprioot 372 

Ayrieei  Pium  €f  T0ur» 372 

AiitiimiiGag« 371 

Aiifltotul^oetMlie 311 

Azurt  Hitioe. 389 

Beekmim*9  Settriti 303 

Beaoh  Pl«ioi 263 

Binghftm 372 

Bleeoker^Ck^ .«.  273 

Blue  Gage 389 

Biaek  Perdrigim 3S9 

Bine  Perdrigon 300 

Blue  Imperatf  iee 390 

Blue  Perdrigon 307 

Blaek  JDanu&n 297 

Blue  BolUnd SOI 

Bleecker'e  Scarlet 303 

Black  Meroeeo 306 

Black  Damack 306 

Bolmar 284 

Bolmm'e  Watkingion 284 

BrujfH  Gage 376 

Bra4fi»rd  Gage.». ••••  276 

G^gc ••••••••  376 


BngnoU SM 

Brevoortf  s  Pwple 388 

Brevoarfs  Purple  Bohnar. . .  •  389 
Brevoorfs  Purple  Waekmgien  389 

Briruale  Violette 390 

BtteTsFaTorite 279 

Bury  Seedling 373 

Byfield 273 

Cataloniau • 279 

Caledeman 300 

Caledonian « 306 

Cherry 394 

Chesfcon ..^ 395 

Chickasaw  Plum 1863 

Coe*s  Golden  Di^ 373 

Coe^e  imperial 373 

Cooper's  Laige • 391 

Coopet'e  Large  Red 3$M 

Cooper's  Large  American. . . .  391 

Columbia 303 

Columbian  Gaee.. 392 

Corse's  Adraoaf. 393 

Corse's  Field  Marshal 393 

Corse's Nota  Bene.. ••• 293 

Coe'sLAteRed 395 

Common  JDameon,  *,•••••••••  397 

Common  jQuetsche^ 310 

CommoaEng^ish  Sloe...-T...  316 

Covetehe 310 

Cruger*s  Scarlet. « 393 

Cruger'e 293 

Cruger*9  Seedling 293 

Cruger'e  Searlei  Gage. 293 

Dana's  Yellow  Gage  w 375 

Damae  Vert..,,.,.. 376 

DatfpAtfM.*.  «.••«.«•• 276 

ITAooine... 879 

DameAubert 286 

Dame  Aubert  Blaneho 386 

DameAuberiJaune.. 386 

JIAmbrique  Bouge 294 

Damson • 397 

DamaeSBaUe • 303 

nAgen 309 

Damae  Violet 310 

Damask 310 

Damas  Gros 310 

Damas  Violet  Gros 310 

DameAubert  VioleUe 313 

DeVirginie 394 

DennistonRed 3>i6 

Dennistott's  Albany  Beauty....  279 

Denniston's  Superb. 375 

Denver's  Victoria,  .»•....••••  319 

Diamond...  ..< .■ 298 

Diaprie  VioUtte 399 

Diapr4e  Rouge 396 

Die  Vialette  KbninimtClaudU^  30i 
Dowatonlaipermtnoe.  •••••.•»  ^f4 


mmsLOWFumtu 


Fmgt, 

IkmaneDiiU 396 

Dooble-FlowerugSloe........  316 

DooblA-BliMoined  Plum 316 

Dnpd'Or 274 

IhUek  Prune 296 

JhOeh  QuefMem 296 

Soaiit'i  Purple  French 297 

Dwaif  T«ZM  Plnm 263 

EarUfYelUw,*.... 279 

Early  Scarlet 294 

Early  Damuan,*,, 297 

Early  OrleuM ^  304 

Early  Moroeee ;. ...  306 

Early  Black  Mareuo.. •..,.,  306 

Early  DamoA • 306 

Early  TauTB. 307 

EarlyVioUt 307 

Early  Royal 313 

EggPlttm 286 

Elfrey 299 

Elfrj^s  Prune. 299 

Emerald  Dn^...* 275 

Fair'e  OoldenJDrep 273 

Plushmg  Oagc 278 

Fterence 312 

Fotharioghaia 299 

^anklm 284 

PtDrt  Gage 300 

MroBt  Plum 300 

OermauOage.,., •••••  273 

OermanPrune 296 

Qeiman Prune 310 

akistoafs  Early 276 

OaldeaGage.** 273 

Oemm^M  Green  Qage 288 

(Mden  Cherry  Plum 295 

CkHatb 300 

GMenOage 276 

Qreste  Beine  Claude,, ••>••.,  276 

GroBacBeine 276 

Grosae  Luisante, *•,•....,,.,  286 

Greoe  Souse  Purple 299 

GHmwoatPe  Early  Orleans,,,  304 

Gwalah 301 

HamptonCeurt 304 

Hollaod 301 

Maliand  Prune 301 

HcfTse  Plum 301 

Bowell'sEarly 302 

HawelPs  Large, 306 

Hudson  Gage.  •••... 277 

UuUng'a  SiH>erb 277 

lekwcvth  Imperatriee 302 

Impecial  Ottoman 278 

Imperial  Gage 278 

i^rutriceBlanehe 285 

hl^riale  Blanche 286 

hi^^alriee 290 

VieleUe 390 


bnperial  Bladem.  ••*,.» ^,.**  299 

Imperatriee  Vtolette 310 

Imperatriee  Vtolette  Grosse.,  SK* 

Imperial  Violet 315% 

Impiriale  Violette 313 

hnphiale  Bouge • .  •  • .  313 

Impiriale 313 

hleworth  Green  Gage 276 

Isabella 305 

Italian  Damaak 306 

Italian  Damask 2iU 

Jaune  Hfttire ••..  279 

Jaune  de  Catalogue 279 

JeiTersonr. 279 

Jenkufu^e  Imperial 300 

Keyaei'aPlum 277 

Kifke' 306 

Knighti^  Large  Drying, . .  • . .  281 

Knights  Jiro,%....'. 302 

Lawrence's  Farorite 280 

Lawrences  Gage,  .«.<........  280 

Large  Green  Drying 281 

Large  Early  Damson 301 

Large  Long  Blue 309 

Late  Yellow  Damson 287 

LaDilieieuse 291 

La  Boyale 311 

Leipzie 310 

Little  queen  Claude 288 

Little  Blue  Gage 289 

Lombard 303 

Long  Scarlet 303 

Louis  Philippe 306 

Lucombe*8  Nonsuch 281 

Magnum  Bonum 286 

Mentre  Claude «...  287 

Matchless 295 

Manning's  Long  Blue  Prune . . .  309 

Mannings  Long  Blue 309 

MirabeUe  Double 274 

Mirabelle  Grosae 274 

Mirabelle 282 

Mirabelle  Petite 283 

Mirahelle  Jaune 283 

MiaerPlum 294 

Mimms 293 

Miriam 313 

Monsieur 304 

Monsieur  Ordinaire 304 

Monsieur  HSUif. 304 

Monsieur  HAH/  de  Montmo- 
rency  304 

Monsieur  Tardif. 314 

Morocco 306 

Mulberry 283 

Myrobolan •••  294 

Myrobolan :.  294 

J>rew  Golden  Drop 373 

A*ew  Washington <  • . »  384 


iHBBx  OF  rsoin. 


JWt0  T^rkPunU,'.* 

^ew  Kat^y  OrUam 304 

JfewOrlemna 304 

Nectarine 306 

JfobreHmiwe 307 

OldOrUaru 304 

UrleaiM 304 

Orange 282 

Orange  Oage 282 

Petite  Heine  Claude 288 

PeaekPlum 306 

PMchPlum 306 

Peoly"!  Early  Blue 309 

Perdrigan  Rouge 312 

Perdrigon  Blanc 287 

Perdrigan  Violette 290 

Perdrigan  Violet 307 

PigeatCe  Heart 310 

Pond's  Seedling 309 

PandePurple 309 

Princes  hnpetial 278 

Pirutu  de  St  Bamabi 279 

Prince's  Yellow  Gage 287 

PrunePiehe 306 

Pr^coce  de  Toors 307 

Prune  de  la  St.  Martin 295 

Pnuied'Agen 309 

PrunetPJut 309 

Prune  de  Brignole 309 

Prune  d^Allemagne 310 

Prune  dOSitf,* 312 

Prune  d^Alteeee 314 

Prune  Suuee*.*.* • 314 

Purple  Damuan, 297 

PorpleFaTorito 307 

PurpleGage 308 

Purple  Egg 312 

Purple  Magnum  Banunt 312 

Quetache  or  German  Prune.  •  •  •  310 

Queteehe  Graeee 310 

Quetedke  tFAllemagne  Chroeee.  310 

Queen  Vieiaria 315 

Queen  Mother.... • 310 

Reine  Claude 276 

JteineClaude  Violette. 308 

Beine  Claude  Blanche 288 

Beine  Claude  petite  eepUe. . .  288 

Red  Gage 313 

Bed  Oage 303 

Bed  Danuuk 304 

Bed  Magnum  Bonum 304 

Bed  Queen  Mather. 310 

Red  Perdrigon 312 

Red  Magnum  Bonum 312 

Bedbnperial 312 

Rivers' Early 314 

Bat^ 9 Autumn  Gage.,.,,,,,,  271 

Baehe  Carbon 398 

de  Sergent 3C9 


Royale • all 

Royale  de  Tours 313 

Boyal  T&urt 319 

Rojfale  Hative 313 

Saint  Martin's  Quetsche.  ...•••  283 

Saint  Catherine 283 

SaintMartin 295 

Saint  Martin  Rouge 29S 

St.Maurin 30P 

St.  James  Quetsche 311 

SaintClaud 300 

Schuyler's  Gage 275 

Scarlet  e^age 303 

Semiana .....'. •  • .  291 

Shailer's  White  Damson 287 

Shropshire,  or  Prune  Damson..  297 

Sheen. 296 

Sharp's  Emperor 315 

Siamese.... 284 

Simiana 314 

Small  Green  Oage 288 

Smith's  Orleans 304 

Steer's  Emperor 30C 

Suerin  Vert 276 

Superior  Oreen  Oage 278 

Suisse 314 

Sweet  Damson 297 

Sufeet  Damson 301 

Sweet  Prune 310 

StnssPlum 314 

Thomas 315 

True  Large  German  Prune. , .  310 

Turkish  Quetsche 310 

VertBanne 276 

VirUaMe  hnp^ratriee 290 

Violet  Perdrigon 390 

Violette 390 

VioletDiaper 395 

Violet  Perdrigan 304 

Violette  HdHve 307 

Violetde  Tours 307 

Violet  Queen  Claude 308 

Virginian  Cherry, 394 

Virgin «•.  315 

Washington 384 

Wentworth 386 

White  Gage 378 

White  PrSnardian. 279 

White  Imperatrice 385 

White  Empress 385 

White  Magnum  Bonum 386 

WkUeMogul 386 

White  Imperial 386 

WhiteHolland 366 

TVhUeEgg 386 

White  Damson 387 

White  Prune  Damson 387 

White  Damascene 387 

Whi^^  Perdrigon ti... 


i 


Omge •...«•••.  281 

WUmofs  Orem  Oage «..  276 

WUmoe^  JVho  Green  Gag€,. .  278 
WUmofe  Laie  Green  Gage .  •  276 

W'inter  DB1B90B 2f97 

WUmoeM  Late  Orle<m9 9(X> 

Wilmof  s  New  Orteaofl d04 

WiM  Red  or  Yellow  Plum.  «<•  263 

Yellow  Apricot*.* • 272 

TellowPerdrigen , ..•••  274 

Tello»  Magnttm  Bmttm 286 

TeUomEgg ••.«....  286 

Y^ow  Gage. ..«..•••;*.....  288 
v..«<. «..<... 310 


Apple-»Shaped •...••  511 

Cmnese.  ..•• 512 

J^pftn*  •  • .  •  • .   •• 512 

Oblang.i..,. r...  511 

Orange ..•<  4  «««....•  511 

I^estr-Sbaped.... 511 

Portugal...^ 511 

BAIPBX&mUM  AND  BUkOKBKBmUB. 
1.   RASPBSBmiXS. 

American  Red 515 

American  Black. ••••..•••••••  515 

American  White.. 516 

Bamet 516 

Blaek  Raspberry.  • 515 

Brentford  Cane 516 

Burley 514 

Common  Red  Antwerp 515 

Comnwn  Red. 515 

Common  Black' Cap 515 

Cornwall's  Prolific $16 

Comwairs  Seedling 516 

Cretan  Red 516 

Double  Bearing 517 

Double-Bearing  Yellow.  ••....  515 

English  Red,  of  some 515 

Ever-Bearing  Ohio 518 

Fastolff. 617 

B^ranconia 517 

Framboisier  k  Gros  FruU 514 

HowlantPs  Red  Antwerp 514 

Khetfcfs  Antwerp 514 

Knevees  Giant 518 

Large  Red 516 

LateCane 517 

Lord  Exmouth's 516 

Afew  Red  Antwerp 514 

Nottingham  Scarlet 518 

Okio  Raspberry 518 

50 
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Perpetual  BeoHstg,.  4 511 

RedAntwei)). ..«.•.•••«•••..  514 

Siberian.. *• « 511 

TMmbleBerry 5t5 

True  Red  Antwerp, ..4 514 

Twice  BeariBg 517 

Victoria. . •  •  •  4-.-.  ^r:  ..••••...  518 
WhUe Antwerp. 4. *..^i^»...  515 
YeBow  Antwerp  ••«•• ••  515 


2. 


Bush  Blackberry^, 529 

Dewberry* «««........ 519 

Double  whtt)e4>IoBiom«d  Brain- 

ble..r.r«.«..r..... 51g 

Double  Pink-blevomed  Btaonble  519 

High  Blackberry 519 

Low  Blackberry 519 

Rose  Flowering  Bramble 519 

Trailing  Blackberry.........  519 


Aberdeen. .4.. •••••«•••  529 

American  Searlet* •  •  •  •  927 

Atkinson  Scarlet •••  527 

Austrian  Scarlet 526 

Bishop's  Orange.  •••• 526 

Bishof^sJVew 526 

Black  Prince 528 

Black  Imperial 528 

Blood  Pine 532 

Black  Roseberry 526 

Brewer's  Emperor. 529 

Buisson 535 

Carolina •  •  • 532 

Caperon  Royal... • 535 

Caperon  Hermaphrodite  .....  535 

Common  Hautbois 536 

Commun  Sans  Filets  ........  535 

Commun  Rouge 534 

Des  Alpes  k  Fruit  Rouge 534 

Des  Alpes  h  Frwt  Blanc 535 

Downton 529 

Double-Bearing 535 

Dundee 526 

Duke  of  Kent*  8  Scarlet 526 

Early  Scarlet 528 

Early  Prolific  Scarlet 526 

Elton •  529 

Elton  Seedling.. 529 

EnglishRed  Wood 534 

Fraisier  Vert *.....  637 

French  Musk  Bautbois 535 

Globe  Scarlet 526 

Green  Strawberry 537 

Green  Alpifte 537 

IGreenPine 53" 


UIIIBX  OF  7BUIT8* 


Orsm  ir«Mf.. ..•••••• 537 

€hreemmeir$  jyew  GuuU 536 

Orovi»«Eiid  Scarlet 527 

HoTey't  Soedling 530 

UodKm'tBay 527 

Hudson 527 

Keen's  SeedUng 531^ 

KeetC9  BlatkPine 531 

£mghe»  Seedling 529 

Large  Early  Scarlet 527 

Laie  Seariet 527 

Melon  .....•••. 528 

Methven  Scarlet 527 

MethPenCoeiie 527 

M^mtkhf^wUk^mtJShmnen...  535 

MwrfMtCkUd. « 531 

JIfiM*  Aanlfotf...., 535 

Mjratt*t  Britiah  Queen 531 

MyetfaPine 531 

Myatt*aDeptlbnlPine.. 531 

M/att'a  Eliza 532 

^^aoa  SeoHa  Scarlet 526 

Old  Scarlet 528 

Old  Pine 532 

Orange  BmiamCe  Mmy 526 

OrigSUi  Searlii 538 


Pataganian ••..  536 

Pine  Apple... 53S 

Prince  Albert 532 

Prolific,  or  Conical  Hautboia.. .  535 

Red  Bosh  Alpine.... 535 

Red  Alpine 534 

RedMonthly 534 

Red  Wood 534 

Roaeberry , 528 

RoaaPhtenix • 533 

Scarlet •  588 

Scotch  Scarlet 528 

Southan^fipn  Scarlet 527 

Swainatone  Seedling ^« •««  534 

TrueChUi 536 

Virginia  Scarlet 528 

Warren^s  Seedling •••  527 

Wilmof  a  Superb 536 

White  Alpine. .t. 535 

White  Buah  Alpine ^.^  535 

WUteMonthly 535 

WkUe  Monthly t  without  Jtun- 

ner$ ..••  535 

White  Wood 534 

YeUowChUi.;..^ 536 

York  Bioer  SemrUt ••••  Sa** 
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Almond,  its  history  and  uses,  page  149;  caltiVf.tion,  149;  Varieties  oC 
150;  ornamental  yaripties,  152. 

American  Blight,  66. 

Amelioration  of  Fruits,  1. 

Apple,  history  of^  56 ;  its  uses,  56  ;  criterion  of  qualities  in,  5S ;  propaga- 
uon,  and  soil  and  situation  for,  59;  grafting  the  trees,  17;  prun* 
ing,  62 ;  cultivation  of  orchards  of  the,  01 ;  the  bearing  year  of,  to 
alter,  61 ;  insects  injurious  to,  and  modes  of  destroying,  62 ;  gather- 
ing and  keeping,  67. 

Apple  Borer,  to  destroy,  63. 

Apricot,  its  history,  uses,  and  cultivation,  152;  diseases  of,  153;  varieties 
of,  153 ;  ornamental  sorts,  159 ;  selection  of  choice  varieties,  160 

Aspect  of  fruit  trees,  48 ;  effects  of  hills  and  valleys,  50 

Bark  Louse,  to  destroy,  66,  560. 

Bending  the  limbs,  to  induce  fruitfulness,  34. 

Berberry,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  160L 

Birds,  destroyers  of  insects,  55.  - 

Blackberry,  its  culture  and  varieties,  518. 

Black  Gum,  on  the  plum  tree,  269. 

Black  Walnut,  261. 

Butternut,  261. 

Budding,  the  theory  and  practice  of,  19 ;  its  advantages,  best  season  for» 
20 ;  shield  and  American  shield  budding,  21 ;  after  treatment  of  the 
buds,  22;  reversed  shield,  and  annular,  23. 

Canker  Worm,  its  habits,  64 ;  best  modes  to  destroy,  65. 

Caterpillar,  to  destroy,  63. 

Chestnut,  its  varieties,  262 

Cherry,  history  and  uses,  162;  planted  for  avenues  in  Germany,  163;  soil 
and  situation  for,  163 ;  propagation  of,  164 ;  classification  of,  and 
its  varieties,-  165 ;  ornamental  varieties,  199 ;  selections  of  choice 
sorts,  201. 

Chamomile,  used  to  destroy  insects,  54 ;  for  the  scale  insect  en  the  oraage 
tree,  543. 

Cider,  to  make,  68. 

Citron,  the,  545. 

Coal-Tar,  to  prevent  mice  from  girdling  trees»  5601 

Codling  Moth,  66. 

Composition  for  wounds  in  fruit  trees,  32. 

Crab,  the  type  of  the  apple,  wild  species  of,  57. 

Cranberry,  its  habits  and  culture,  20d 
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Crow-Breeding,  to  obtiin  new  YWieCiei,  9. 

Cnri,  in  Pewh  trees,  468. 

Cvrcnlio,  its  hsbits,a66;  to  destroy,  268. 

Cnmnt,  its  histoty,  301 ;  uses  tnd  culture,  903;  Tirieties,  303;  emsmeo- 
tsl  sorti,  305. 

Cnttings,  propsgstioB  bf,  36. 

Dantion  of  Tsrieties  of  Fniit-l>ees,  551 

]>e  CanddUe,  his  remarks  on  the  decay  of  varieties,  552 

Eyes,  or  Bods,  propagation  by,  37. 

Fig,  its  history,  207 ;  propagation  and  cnltnre,  308 ;  to  hasten  the  ripening 
efthe  fruit,  and  its  rarieties,  309 

Filbert,  its  varieties  and  culture,  261. 

Fire-Blight,  its  nature,  322. 

French  Standard  Names,  key  to  the  pronunciation  of,  561. 

Frozm-Sap  Blight,  in  the  peer  tree,  334. 

FmitMness,  indnced  by  root-pruning,  32 ;  by  bending  the  limbs,  and  by 
dnbarking,  34;  by  satts  of  lime,  35. 

Qffafting,  its  infloenoe  on  varieties,  5,  553 ;  its  uses,  12 ;  proper  time  for 
13 ;  its  limits  14 ;  splice  and  tongue-graftii^,  15;  deft-graltiDg,  17 ; 
saddle-grafting,  18. 

Graft,  iti  influence  on  the  stock,  26. 

Grafting-chiy,  19. 

Grafting- wax,  19. 

Grape,  its  history,  216 ;  soil  and  propagation,  219;  culture  of  the  foreign, 
230 ;  vinery  culture,  222 ;  insects  and  diseaises  of,  235 ;  foreign  va- 
rieties, 236 ;  culture  of  the  native,  247 ;  vineyttd  culture  of,  250 ; 
sdection  of  choice  sorts,  259. 

Grape-Beetles,  252. 

Gooseberry,  its  habits  and  uses,  213 ;  propagitioB  and  culture,  214 ;  varie> 
ties,  215 ;  selection  of  choice,  217. 

Hickory  Nut,  261. 

Hybridising  plants,  9;  iti  timits,  10. 

laocidating,  or  Budding  Fruit-Trees^  19. 

Insect  Blight,  in  the  pear,  322. 

Insects,  general  remarks  on,  51 ;  to  destroy  by  hand-picking,  to  kill  in  tiie 
grub  state,  52 ;  to  kill  in  the  winged  state,  53 ;  sorts  injurious  to  the 
apple,  62;  to  the  grape,  235  and  252;  to  the  plum,  266.;  to*  the 
pear,  322;  to  the  peseh,  460 ;  to  the  melon,  538 ;  to  the  orange, 
543. 

Knight,  his  mode  of  raising  new  varieties,  9;  his  theory  on  the  decay  of 
varieties,  551. 

Knots,  on  the  plum,  269. 

Layers,  propagation  by,  28. 

Laying-in-by-the-heels,  47. 

Lemons  and  Limes,  545. 

Longworth,  on  vineyard  ^ture,  350. 

Manure  for  firuit-trees,  45 

Madeira  Nut,  260. 

Melon,  iti  history  and  culture,  537;  insects  affecting,  538;  culture  of  thm 
Peruao,  539 ;  varieties,  538. 
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Mice,  to  deter  from  girdling  trees,  560 

Mildew,  on  the  grape,  252 

Moths,  to  destroy,  54. 

Mulberry,  its  habits  and  varieties,  259. 

Mulching  newly-planted  trees,  45. 

Nectarine,  itn  habits  and  cultures  501;  iMects  a0ectii\g,  502 ;  wietiw 
503 ;  selection  of  choice  sort?,  509« 

Nuts,  description  of,  260 ;  European  Walnut,  Butternut,  261  $  FiU^erts  d 
various  sorts,  261 ;  ChestAUts,  202. 

Orange  its  history  and  uses,  542 ;  soil  and  culture,  543 )  scale  insect  on, 
543 ;  its  varieties,  543. 

Olive,  its  history  and  uses,  546 ;  propagation,  culture,  and  finest  varietisfy 
547. 

Vezr.hy  its  history,  452;  its  uses,  454  ;  propagation,  455 ;  soil  and  situation 
for,  456 ;  pruning,  457 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  460 ;  the  Yellows  in» 
its  cause  and  remedy,  461 ;  destruction  in  the  leaves  of,  470 ;  varie- 
ties, 471 ;  ornamental  varieties,  499 ;  selection  of  choice  sorts  o^ 
500 ;  tongue-grafting  the,  15. 

Peach  Borer,  460. 

Pear,  its  history,  316 ;  uses ;  and  remarkable  trees  of,  318 ;  gathering  and 
keeping,  319;  propagation,  320 ;  soil  and  culture,  321 ;  diseases  of, 
blight,  etc.,  322 ;  forms  and  character  of  varieties,  330 :  velectioa  qI 
choice  sorts,  452. 

Planting  deep,  ill  effects  oi^  45. 

Plum,  its  history  and  uses,  262 ;  propagation  and  culture,  264 ;  best  soil 
for,  265 ;  insects  and  diseases  of,  curculio,  etc.,  266 ;  varieties,  271 ; 
ornamei!^tal  varieties,  315;  selection  of  choice  sorts,  316. 

Pomegranate,  its  history  and  uses,  548 ;  propagation  and  culturf..  ^9 ;  va- 
rieties, 550. 

Potash  Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-Trees,  560. 

Position  of  Fruit-Trees,  48. 

Preparing  the  Soil  for  Fruit-Trees,  43. 

Propagation,  by  grafting,  12 ;  by  budding,  19;  by  cuttings,  26;  kj  eyei, 
27 ;  by  layers,  28 ;  by  suckers,  ?9« 

Prunes,  to  make,  263. 

Pruning,  to  promote  growth,  29 ;  theory  of,  30 ;  to  induce  fruitfulmesi,  3^ ; 
root  pruning,  32 ;  transplanted  trees,  46 ;  shortening-in,  458 

Qenouille  training,  36. 

Quince,  its  history  and  uses,  509 ;  propagation,  culture,  an4  varieti«>9, 510; 
ornamental  varieties,  512. 

Babbits,  to  prevent  their  girdling  trees,  560. 

Raspberry,  its  habits,  512 ;  uses,  culture,  and  varieties,  513. 

Renewal  Training  of  the  Vine,  221. 

Ringing  and  Disbarking,  34. 

Rivers^  Remarks  on  Root-Pruning,  33. 

Root-grafting,  Dr.  Van  Mons'  remarks  on,  17. 

Root-pruning,  its  advantages,  32. 

Rust  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pear-tree,  556. 

Salt,  to  destroy  insects  generally,  53 ;  to  destroy  the  cuxeiiiio»  960. 

Scions,  to  select,  13. 

SO* 
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BaedlinBi,  to  niae*  9. 

8m  Air»  iti  efiectt  on  finitt-trees^  556 

Shaddock,  545. 

Shellac,  eompo«tioa  for  woHnds  in  trees,  32. 

8hoirteBfng-in»mode  of  pmning  the  peach,  459» 

Staells,  their  power  of  dHWn^  away  insects,  53 

Soilt  the  best  for  fruit-trees,  48 ;  gravelly  loam,  sandy  loam>  chyej 
49;  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  trees,  49t 

8oft*Soq>,  for  the  stems  of  fruit-trees,  560. 

Species  of  Fruit-lVees,  3;  reproduce  themselves,  3; 

Slug-worm  on  the  Pear,  328. 

Spurring-in,  training  the  rine,  221, 

Stools,  for  propagation,  29. 

Stocks,  for  grafting  on,  13 ;  their  iufluence  en  the  graft,  2i ;  bad  ones  cause 
the  decay  of  varieties,  553. 

Strawberry,  its  history  and  uses,  520;  propagation  and  «oil  for,  521 ;  cul- 
ture in  rows  and  in  strips,  522 ;  fertile  and  baii«u  plants  of,  523  ; 
varieties,  525 ;  selections  of  choice  sorts>  536^ 

Taking-up  trees,  42. 

Iliom,  the,  as  stocks  for  the  pear,  320 

Tobacco-water,  for  insects,  54. 

Toads,  destroyers  of  insects,  56. 

Transplanting,  directions  for,  41 ;  preparing  places  for  4-% 

Training,  general  remarks  on,  35 ;  its  objects,  36 ;  coi^ic*!  vftandards,  and 
quenouille  training,  36;  fim  trainings  38;  hon7on^«  40;  renewal 
of  grapes,  221. 

▼allies,  effects  of,  50. 

Varieties,  to  produce  new,  3;  their  tendency  to  change*  4;  do  not  pro*- 
duce  the  same,  4 ;  influence  of  grafUng  on,  4;  Van  Monsi*  mo^  ol 
laising  new»  5;  raising  new,  by  crop  breeding,  9;  propa^cation  of^. 
13;  remarks  on  the  duration  of;  551 ;  Knight*s  tbecxy  on  the  de* 
cay  of,.  552 ;  effects  of  climate  on,  555 ;  to  restore  decayed,  558. 

Vine,  grafting  the,  18 ;  culture  of,  221. 

Vinery,  cheap  mode  of  building,  222;  for  fire  heat,  226;  diary  of  cyiSiPvm 
in  the,  228. 

Vineyard  Culture,  250. 

Wash  for  the  Stems  of  Fruit-TVees,  560. 

Water  Melon,  its  uses,  culture,  and  varieties^  541. 

Whale  oil  soap,  to  destroy  insects,  54. 

Tallows,  a  disease  of  the  Peach,.  462 ;  its  symptoms,  462;  its  cause  44%; 
remedy  for»  431. 
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